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In  the  Sbnatb  of  thb^  United  States, 

June  16y  1910. 

Resolved,  That  the  complete  rep<»^  on  the  condition  of  woman  and 

child  wage-eiuners  in  the  United  States,  transmitted  and  to  be 

transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  response 

to  the  act  approved  January  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and 

seven,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

and  Labor  to  report  upon  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational, 

and  physical  condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United 

States,"  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

^GT063  Chables  Q.  Bennett,  Secretary. 
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lEttKR  Ot  TRANSMITTAk 


DETAJmcEHT  or  OoMummeB  amv  LAtes^ 

Omam  op  thb  SltoBrntMrntf 
TPb*MfV«M,  (Moier  li),  IPiflL 

Sir:  In  pMHial  complMtfiM  wikh  the  SMito  MMrivtiali  «f  Ma^  M, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  ftfiiM  itsmiog  Hnb  r^ulte  of 
an  inyeatigitioii  ilrto  the  living  conditions  of  wage-earning  women 
in  dspstBMBl  and  other  retail  stores  and  in  factories  in  certain 
cities. 

This  report  ha*  jtttt  fMm  Mmjileted,  and  is  the  fifth  section  ayail- 
able  for  transmission  ci  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  the  act  <rf  Congress  approved  January  29, 
1907,  which  provided  ''That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and 
report  on.  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
condition  ci  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever 
employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of 
employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  health,  person,  and  morals." 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed 

as  rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted  at  the  earliest 

practicable  moment. 

Respectfully,  Chables  Naqel, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  James  S.  Shebman, 

President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 


Department  of  Commebce  and  Labob, 

Bureau  of  Labob, 

Washington,  October  IS,  1910. 

Sm:  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  Volume  V  of  the  report  on  woman 
and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States  which  relates  to  the  wage- 
earning  women  employed  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  and 
in  factories.    This  is  the  fifth  section  transmitted  of  the  report  of 
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LaSTTEBS  OF  TBANBMITTAIi. 


the  general  investigation  into  the  condition  of  woman  and  child 
workers  in  the  United  States,  carried  on  in  compliance  with  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1907. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  field  work  of  the  investigation  of  wage- 
earning  women  in  stores  and  factories  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  Special  Agent  Marie  L.  Obenauer.  In  the  preparation  of  her 
report,  as  well  as  in  the  field  woriE^  she  has  been  assisted  by  Special 
Agents  Nila  F.  Allen,  Aime  H.  Martin,  Ida  M.  Peck,  Edith  Reideri 
Edith  Shatto,  Margaret  L.  Stecker,  Helen  A.  Tucker,  Frances  Valen- 
tine, and  Jessamine  S.  Whitney.  The  chapter  relating  to  overtime 
and  night  work  presents  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  under 
the  direction  of  Special  Agent  George  B.  Mangold.  The  general 
preparation  of  the  report  has,  however,  been  carried  on  under  the 
direction  and  immediate  supervision  of  Chas.  H.  Verrill. 

I  ami  veiy  jrespectfully, 

Chas.  P.  Nbux, 

Ccmmissioner. 
The  Sbobbtabt  of  Gommbbob  and  Labob, 
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10  WAOS-EABNIKO  WOMEN  IN  STORES  AND  FACTORIES. 

range  as  to  make  it  possible  to  reduce  both  the  industrial  and  home 
data,  as  weU  as  the  living  conditions,  to  common  terms.  The  wait- 
resses, who  are  here  included,  are  to  some  extent  an  exception,  and 
for  that  reason  have  been  treated  separately  so  far  as  their  wage 
and  cost  of  living  are  concerned.  The  second  reason  for  limiting  the 
inquiry  was  that  the  problems  of  living,  while  perhaps  no  more 
serious  in  many  aspects,  were  more  apparent  among  this  class  of 
wage-earners,  and  as  the  investigation  qould  not  extend  over  all  self- 
supporting  women  the  office  and  professional  women  were  excluded. 

Figures  compiled  from  state  labor  bureau  reports  and  from  the 
Federal  census  of  manufactures  for  1005  show  that  the  total  number 
of  women  employed  in  stores,  mills,  factories,  and  other  similar 
establishments  in  the  seven  cities  named  is  over  400,000;  U' the 
Bureau's  method  of  selecting  lists  for  the  investigation  was  correct 
and  the  data  sufficient  in  quantity— ^nd  the  reader  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  judge*— the  number  of  these  women  practicallyywith- 
out  homes  in-  the  selected  cities  varies  from  3,000  to  25,000,  and 
aggregates  appro^simately  65,000,  or  Id^per  cent  of  the  whole  num. 
ber  employed.  ... 

It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  84  per  cent  Uving  at  home  until  the  reader  has 
studied  the  summary  tables  and  individual  tabulation  sheets,  which 
show  what  proportion  of  these  women  witii  homes  pay  their  entire 
earnings  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

DEFmrrioN  of  women  adrift  or  without  homes. 

In  the  initial  question  the  phrase  ''practically  without  homes''  has 
been  used  advisedly,  for  early  in  the  invest^ation  what  had  seemed 
a  simple  classification  became  a  vexing  problem.  When  is  a  girl  self- 
supporting  and  '^ practically''  without  a  home!  There  was  no  doubt 
about  the  status  of  women  and  girls  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses, 
nor  about  the  status  of  those  boarding  in  private  families.  In  the 
results  of  the  investigation  these  constitute  the  ample  majority  of 
the  whole  group  classified  among  those  ''practically  without  homes." 
But  just  at  what  stage  in  the  dissolution  of  the  home  a  girl  becomes 
''practically  without  a  home"  was  the  difficult  problem  that  de- 
manded solution  before  the  investigation  could  proceed.  The  prob- 
lem was  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  material  importance  in  the  question  of  a  home  and  home 
influence  for  the  young  woman  forced  to  earn  her  own  living.  Keep- 
ing both  of  these  factors  in  mind  the  specific  questions  to  be  answered 
were  these:  Is  a  girl  wage-earner  without  a  home  when  she  has  lost 
ber  mother  f  She  may  have  a  father  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon 
her  and  well  ab^e  to  care  for  her  in  time  of  need;  or  if  her  father  is 
in  needy  circumstances  there  may  still  be  sufficient  solidarity  in  the 
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family  group  to  make  a  mooring  for  her  and  keep  her  out  of  the  dass 
of  women  practically  without  homes. 

Is  she  without  a  home  when  she  has  lost  her  father?  The  income 
of  the  family  may  be  such  (even  though  that  income  is  confined  solely 
to  the  earnings  of  the  working  members)  as  to  permit  the  mother  to 
romaiii  in  the  homc  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  mother — look  after 
the  comfort,  health,  and  moral  welfare  of  her  children.  The  spirit 
of  the  investigation  was  to  exclude  from  the  class  of  girls  whom  we 
have  termed  '' adrift''  those  women  wage-earners  who  have  at  least 
one  of  the  essentials  of  home.  A  number  of  cases  from  the  schedules 
will  serve  to  iUustrate  the  principle  of  classification,  and  to  throw 
into  relief  what  has  been  regarded  as  the  ''essentials  of  a  home"  for 
the  purposes  of  this  investigation. 

Alice  and  Julia  M. — one  in  a  store,  the  other  in  a  telephone  ex- 
change— are  the  sole  support  of  themselves,  their  mother,  and  an 
invalid  sister.  The  income  of  the  family  is  such  that  the  mother  can 
stay  at  home,  look  after  the  invalid  sister,  and  care  for  the  comfort, 
health,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  wage-earning  daughters.  She  is  so 
circumstanced  that  she  can  niake  a  home  for  them.  It  is  necessary 
for  both  girls  to  work,  but  either  might  be  disabled  for  a  time  with- 
out being  thrown  upon  public  charity  or  upon  the  mercy  of  strangers. 
These  girls  have  been  regarded  as  having  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
home,  a  mother  (or  other  woman  of  the  family  effectively  taking  the 
place  of  mother)  who  can  keep  out  of  the  wage-earning  ranks  and  in 
the  ranks  of  the  housekeeper  and  home  maker. 

^Vnother  example:  Katie  A.  works  in  a  department  store  and  earns 
S6.50  a  week;  her  mother  is  dead,  she  lives  with  her  father,  and  while 
paying  $5  a  week  for  her  room  and  board,  is  nevertheless  not  entirely 
dependent  upon  her  earnings,  in  that  her  father  is,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, her  support  and  would  care  for  her  in  case  of  illness  and  lack  of 
employment;  furthermore  he  is  an  efficient  social  protector.  Katie 
has  been  considered  as  having  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  home. 

Ancither  illustration  and  one  indicating  a  further  dissolution  of  the 
home:  Mary  E.,  a  woman  28  years  of  age,  is  engaged  as  saleswoman 
in  a  department  store.  Her  mother  is  dead,  lier  father  is  almost  a 
helj)less  paralytic.  They  live  in  two  rooms.  Not  only  are  Mary's 
eamino^s  the  sole  income,  but  Marv  herself  is  the  caretaker  of  tJio 
*Miome''  and  of  her  invalid  father.  In  the  morning  she  gets  her  own 
and  her  father's  breakfast,  makes  Jiim  as  comfortable  as  ])ossil)le  for 
the  morning,  works  in  the  store  until  noon,  has  an  hour  to  j)repare 
luncheon,  and  at  the  close  of  day  hurries  back  to  her  duties  as  liouse- 
keeper  and  nurse.  Mary  tells  you  that  her  ''home"  is  at  such  and 
such  a  number  on  Blank  street.  Nevertheless  Mary  has  been 
regarded  as  a  woman  ''adrift."  She  is  not  absolutely  without  a 
home,   but  she  is  "practically''   without  a  home.     Her  father  is 
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oeStlMr  pfhysically  sor  meiitaUy  able  to  BOMimm  h«r  in  time  of  seed 
nor  to  restrain  her  in  time  of  temptation;  Mr  bu  she  a  mother  or 
other  wotnan  rdsttive  effeotively  taidng  a  mother's  plaee. 

Then  the  married  woman  enertakMt  hy  dcnneStio  miafotiuae  ahd 
forced  to  eatn  her  own  living  prtemted  motiier  ptdblem.  If  esiirely 
deserted  or  if  widowed,  tliih  no  means  of  support  and  cfafldren 
depend^iit  upon  her,  she  was  idearlir  in  the  elads  of  womte  adrift. 
But  if  I  on  the  (itber  hand^  som^  of  the  eldlchcn  were  hatf  grown  alid 
earning  a  Uttli  it  become  necessary  to  iialte  oarefifl  distinctiofa 
between  the  woman  whose  ohSdre^  were  as  yet  fiabiiitieB  ami  tb/b 
woman  T^faiwe  ciiUi^actouM^^^I^^  siid  te  ooitftltiite  an  eoo- 
nomk  aseet  in  the  ercnt  of  fadr  ditainiity; 

There  were  times  when  dassificatioa  becmne  SKceeding^  difficult; 
when  it  became  almost  impdssifaie  to  say  whether  the  solidinrity  of  the 
family  groii^— wlndi  mdgfat  ordinaiify-  be  tegaxAkd  as  ka  asset  foir  the 
woma^  wagc^anier — had  not  becdme  a  liaUUly,  besatise  it  wato 
extremely  diflibnlt  to  say  wksthcfer  there  was  an;^  ihembsr  ld>le  to 
sustain  the  fttiotnly  group  e^en  terapomrily  in  ekn  of  her  illiiesi. 
Just  over  the  line  of  the  i^omen  classlad  as  adrift  is  the  broad  fringe  of 
wsge-eamiag  #dmUi  who  are  not  only  the  aole  meani  of  indomis  feir 
the  home,  but  whose  problems  of  lif^  are  io  serious  as  to  make  their 
classifioatson  ambn|;  the  group  of  honie  trcmen  seedi  ahnost  arbilatdnf. 

Yet»  00  hie  been  eaid,  it  was  teoessary  to  mark,  in  the  process  of 
the  disinbegration  oi  the  home,  a  stage  beyond  which  wonssn  w^re 
regarded  as  practical^  withoot  Immes  or  '^adrift.''  Tliis  term 
''adrift"  wiH  h6  used  throughout  the  report  io  designate  blvth  the 
boardkig  and  lodgihg  women  wiigc^-eahiers,  afe(  well  as  tboee  irbtiik 
so-called  honsek  have  become  only  impeding  wreckage. 

How  maojr  of  tibie  "adrift"  women  visited  wers  of  such  difficult 
enviranoHnty  kow  many  were  in  lodging  and  bbarding  houses,  and 
how  many  were  boarders  in  private  f amiUes,  together  with  a  stat^ 
ment  of  earnings  and  expenditures  of  each  group,  are  set  forth  in  thb 
report  for  each  city,  and  the  eobject  ii  comprehenesvely  treated  in 
detail  in  connection  with  the  social  environment  of  selfntfupporting 
women  (Ohapter  III  of  this  report). 

MfiTHOD  OF  SBLECnon  OF  WOMBN  Df  CLCDED  IN  THB  DfYBStlQATIOH. 

To  discover  from  the  great  army  of  wage-earning  women  the  num- 
ber that  werd  adrift  was  in  itself  not  ah  easy  task.  The  method  art 
first  adopted  was  to  secure  from  Curttfnt  lists  df  employees  the  haine^ 
and  addresses  of  wag^e-eaming  women.  Such  naihes  were  taken  at 
random  and  in  numbers  suffid^tly  large  to  represent  fairly  thfc 
industries  dominant  in  the  dty  of  Invest^ation.  Undet*  this  inethod 
the  names  and  addresses  were  taken  frbm  manufacturing  estabiislw 
ments  and  department  stores. 
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The  oTi^nal  Usts  were  iliviiied  into  groups,  the  adclresaes 
ourk«d  off  into  districts  that  were  uraaged  and  numbered 
iBKnner  as  to  eliminate  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  schedule  gather- 
it^.  The  methiod  insured  practical  freedom  from  bias,  as  the  per- 
BOBsel  of  the  pay  roll  was  unknown  to  the  agent,  and  the  addresses 
were  »*  yet  without  si^miic:ance  either  as  to  the  character  of  the 
dtstricfi  represented  or  as  to  the  status  of  the  girl  with  referenceto 
bar  living  conditions. 

The  fint  serious  ohatacle  encauntemd  under  this  method  was  the 
bUae  addresB.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  this  false  address  was  due 
to  ignomnce  or  ciarelessness  on  the  part  of  the  employee.  In  a  siiigu- 
tarly  lu^  number  of  casoB  there  was  an  evident  intention  in  the  wrong 
address.  While  the  motive  for  falsifying  addresses  can  not  with  fair- 
Dfss  be  stated  positively,  there  was  a  strong  evidence  in  some  cases  of 
A  desire  on  the  part  of  t^e  girls  to  give  the  numbersof  houses  of  better 
appearance  tlian  those  in  which  they  lived  or  to  claim  a  residence  in  a 
district  o{  better  standing  tlian  that  of  their  own  homes.  Another 
infliutpce  which  shoidd  not  be  ignored  was  undoubtedly  at  work. 
Department  store  employers  openly  express  a  preference  for  the  girls 
living  at  home.  A  girl  endeavoring  to  secure  a  position  and  ^ding 
herself  reii>cted  because  she  has  no  home  in  the  city  is  under  strong 
temptation,  when  she  jinds  another  vacaocy,  to  say  that  she  is  Uving 
with  an  aunt  or  a  cousin  or  even  with  her  parents  when  she  is  really 
dependent  on  the  boarding  or  lodging  bouses.  She  quickly  learns, 
loo,  to  give  an  ad^lress  in  the  home  district,  rather  than  in  the 
boardin^house  sections. 

Tfae  Bureau  was  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  good  faith  of  employ- 
•n  m  giving  access  to  their  lists  of  employees.  In  some  cases  the 
Itsta,  however,  proved  not  to  be  current,  but  distinctly  out  of  date — 
some  as  old  as  two  or  three  years.  In  one  instance  out  of  a  list  of 
140  names  131,  or  nearly  90  per  cent,  were  of  no  avail  in  the  inveati- 
gBtion.  either  because  the  addresses  were  false  or  because  the  women 
had  not  been  at  work  in  the  establiehment  within  from  IS  months  to 
2  years  before  the  date  of  the  aunt's  visit. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  singularly  individuaUstic  attitude  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  employers  toward  the  public's  desire  to  know  the 
condtljone  surrounding  the  country's  wage-earners.  TUey  regard  their 
trnployces'  welfare  as  essentially  a  "privati^  rnalter."  An  oflicial  of 
otie  «f  the  laxgest  tons  in  Cliicago  told  the  Bureau's  agents  that  the 
"  wquirements  and  wages  of  tlieir  empJoyees  was  a  persunal  affair, 
•od  that  they  did  not  consider  such  matters  any  concern  of  the 
pubtw." 

Id  some  instances  the  reasons  for  granting  the  Bureau's  request  for 
pay-roll  data  seem  to  have  been  weighty  enough  to  prevent  an  abso- 
lute refusal,  but  not  to  prevent  the  presentation  of  biased  informa- 
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tion. '  Mention  has' be^n  made-  of  the  employers  who  gave  out-of-date 
lists.  These  caused  waste  of  time  and  money,  but  they  would  not 
have  invalidated  such  results  as  were  secured.  Those  employers, 
however,  who  gave  biased  lists  would  have  endangered,  if  they  had 
not  entirely  vitiated,  the  whole  investigation.  In  one  group  odF  lists 
containing  167  wage-earning  women  given  as  fairly  representative  of 
the  rank  and  file  in  the  establishments,  a  careful  checking  of  each  name 
with  accompanying  industrial  data  showed  that,  while  there  had  been 
no  misrepresentation  in  the  wages  actually  paid,  yet  70  per  cent  of 
those  included  were  either  heads  of  departments,  assistant  heads,  or 
had  had  an  average  of  8  years'  experience,  ranging  up  to  15  years. 

Such  experiences  made  it  necessary  to  establish  a  rule  that  all  lists, 
with  industrial  data,  must  be  taken  personally  by  th6  Bureau's  agents 
from  the  rolls.  'While  these  cases  of  bad  faith  were  not  in  the  majority, 
yet  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  number  of  wrong  addresses,  due  to 
carelessness  of  the  employees  or  to  the  carelessness  of  the  time- 
keepers in  taking  addresses,  they  presented  obstacles  of  such  serious 
nature  that  another  method  was  developed  which  produced  equally 
unbiased  results,  and  in  some  instances  served  to  check  the  results 
obtained  by  the  original  method.  Where  perniission  to  secure  data 
direct  from  the  rolls  was  refused  by  the  employers,  or  when  such 
rolls  were  under  suspicion  as  to  their  completeness  or  currency,  the 
names  and  addresses  were  secured  through  canvassing  companies. 
The  canvassers  were  instructed  to  collect  Usts  of  wage-earning 
women  from  all  districts  in  which  wage-earners  Uved.  Such  names 
were  gathered  without  reference  to  age,  experience,  rank,  or  wage, 
but  with  constant  reference  to  the  leading  industries  of  the  city  so  far 
as  women  employees  were  concerned.  Sometimes  these  companies 
secured  from  employers  lists  of  names  which  were  used  ^'as  leaders" 
to  wage-earning  districts  where  other  names  were  collected. 

In  every  case  where  this  method  was  adopted  the  process  of  group- 
ing the  addresses  into  districts,  preparatory  to  schedule  gathering, 
revealed  a  normal  proportion  of  names  in  each  section  of  the  city, 
except  such  as  were  occupied  exclusively  by  wealthy  residents. 

PROPORTION  OF  WOICEN  ADRIFT  AND  AT  HOICE. 

To  determine  the  proportion  of  women  living  at  home  and  adrift, 
the  canvassing  companies'  lists  were  used  exclusively,  each  address 
being  followed  up  and  checked  with  reference  to  this  subject  even 
if  no  other  information  were  obtainable  except  that  the  woman  was 
engaged  in  some  one  of  the  employments  within  the  range  of  this 
investigation.  The  accompanying  table  presents  the  results  of  the 
investigation  in  this  particular  for  all  cities. 
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cHASAcmt  or  IMLTA  SBCiaLBa. 

Is  ^vTcT'i  be  rHnembeicd  that  the  ioTesupition  was  planms)  pri- 
mMrLj  u>  ftsevrtam  the  actual  condition  of  the  women  adrift,  mhh 
wpetrial  reference  to  their  firing  conditions  K^h  material  and  moraK 
Eartj  in  the  inTesti^ration  it  seemed  feasiMe  to  detenuine  ihe 
Sria^  conditions  without  gathering  other  industrial  data  than  thiv<e 
bearing  directly  upon  the  income  of  the  self-$upponing  women.  In 
soch  cities  as  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Louis,  when»  the  investi- 
gation first  started,  this  could  he  done  with  reasonable  satisfaction 
beca'ise  in  th«?5e  cities  the  invlustrial  conditions  ai^  not  extrxMnoiv 
complex-  In  all  the  other  cities  certain  industrial  facts  wort^  col- 
lected as  a  necessary  context  of  the  living:  conditions.  Vital  infor- 
mation has  been  secured  from  the  homo  girls  in  all  cities  in  order 
that  the  data  gathered  concemini:  women  adrift  misiht  have  fiutlu^r 
illuminating  context.  The  knowledge  of  the  averagt^  earnings  of  the 
adrift  women  would  lose  considerable  value  without  a  rt\\SiMiablv 
clear  idea  of  the  general  wage  level  for  all  women  in  the  same  empK\v- 
ments,  and  particularly  without  some  compn^hension  of  the  waire 
level  for  women  living  at  home  or  with  n^hitives. 

The  term  *' average  earnings '*  has  been  us<h1  in  connection  with 
the  women  adrift  and  '*wage  level"  in  connection  with  the  home 
women,  not  to  indicate  a  difTerence  in  kind  so  much  as  a  dilVerence 
in  extent  of  investigation  for  the  causal  facts. 

The  earnings  of  the  adrift  women  were  taken  for  tlie  year  or  for  (he 
length  of  time  at  work  in  the  place  of  present  emplovment.  The 
individual  tabulation  sheets  will  reveal  the  avera<:e  length,  as  well  as 
the  range  of  service  covered  by  the  av(M*age  earnings.  These  tMirn- 
ings  were  analyzed  with  great  detail,  showing  what  was  the  Hat  wa«:e, 
wbich  could  be  counted  on  with  certainty;  what  was  conunission, 
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which  is  largely  dependent  upon  character  of  stock  and  upon  trade 
seasons ;  and  what  was  overtime  eamingg, 

Lfosses  from  the  regular  schedule  wage  were  divided  into  lean 
through  sickness,  through  voluntary  vacations,  and  through  lay-offis. 
There  may  be  an  apparent  injustice  in  deducting  from  the  schedule 
wage  the  losses  through  voluntary  vacations,  but  the  injustice  is 
only  apparent.  As  all  of  these  adrift  women  are  dependent  upon 
their  earnings  for  a  living,  there  are  few  instances,  as  the  individual 
city  reports  will  show,  where  voluntary  vacation  was  not  tak^ja 
either  because  the  person  needed  the  rest  or  because  of  illness  Bxaaag 
relatives. 

The  earnings  for  the  girls  living  at  home  were  likewise  taken  for 
the  year  or  for  the  time  at  work  in  the  place  of  present  emplpyiiMit, 
but  the  analysb  ol  the  causes  of  loss  of  time  was  not  so  detailed 
as  in  the  case  of  the  women  adrift.  The  ground  to  be  covered 
was  so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  collect  an  adequate  body  of 
information  and  take  the  time  for  ao  lengthy  an  investigation  for 
specific  causes  in  each  individual  case.  Put  there  were  two  facton 
which  were  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  getting  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  home  girl's  average  earnings — the  girl's  mental  and  physical 
equipment  as  a  worker,  and  the  opportimity  offered  by  t]xe  indu^tij 
upon  which  she  was  dependent  for  a  livelihood.  In  other  wordsy 
there  was  gathered  up  in  one  answer  for  the  home  girls  the  informa- 
tion that  was  constructed  from  seven  answers  (covering  charactiv 
of  earnings  and  the  specific  causes  of  lost  time)  from  the  girls  luhilt. 
The  earnings  of  the  home  ^1  represent  a  rougher  estimate  than 
those  of  the  girl  adrift. 

In  order  that  the  subject  might  be  treated  comprehenaiT^  it 
was  not  only  necessary  to  secure  information  concerning  the  level  of 
earnings  of  the  home  girl  for  comparison  with  the  average  earninn 
of  the  woman  adrift,  but  it  was  equally  necessary  to  gather  informar 
tion  concerning  the  drain  upon  the  earnings  of  the  home  girl  com- 
pared with  the  necessary  and  current  expenditures  of  the  woman 
adrift. 

Even  were  the  women  wage-earners  visited  always  willing  to 
furnish  such  information  as  they  were  able,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
determine  the  cost  of  living  for  a  fixed  period  for  the  simple  reaaoa 
that  rarely  are  accounts  kept.  The  safest  and  most  available  figiuea 
seemed  to  be  those  secured  by  taking  the  weekly  cost  of  living  at  the 
time  of  investigation  (first  making  sure  that  conditions  at  th^t 
time  were  not  abnormal).  The  expenditures  for  heat  and  Ught  and 
laundry  were  secured  separately  and  then  averaged  into  a  weekly 
cost  for  52  weeks. 

If  wage-oarninp:  women  (notably  the  American  wage-earning 
women)  were  not  like  all  other  women — resentful  of  inquiries  bear- 
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ing  on  persoiial  affairs,  and  particularly  sttudtiye  when  Ibt  margin 
for  incidental  neceflsaries  10  precoriovdy  narrow — ^it  would  be  easy 
to  get  all  signifiotftt  data  by  direct  questioning.  But  the  normal 
sensitireness  and  tfie  ofttimes  almormid  secretiveness  were  no  insig- 
nificant faetore  in  the  problem  of  this  investigation.  These  factors 
show  more  frequently  in  a  tendency  to  '"gloss"  the  facte  than  in 
more  or  less  brusque  refusals  to  give  information. 

Inasmuch  as  the  whole  range  of  personal  economies  had  to  be 
covered  in  the  investigationi  it  seemed  wise  to  inquire  first  as  to 
the  facte  most  likely  to  be  given  with  the  least  amount  of  misrepre- 
sentatioa;  that  is,  to  get  by  direct  questioning  such  things  as  were 
possible  of  verification — price  paid  for  board,  room,  heat,  light,  and 
laundry — and  from  these  to  determine  what  margin  was  left  for 
suieh  necessaries  as  were  variable  sad  least  possible  of  verification. 
It  is  not  meant  that  there  was  no  conscious  or  unconscious  mis- 
representation in  the  direct  collection  of  facts.  In  another  part  of 
the  volume  wifl  be  found  in  detail  the  data  for  each  woman  visited 
and  furnishing  information.  The  industry,  occupation,  age,  school- 
ing, industrial  experiience,  average  earnings,  cost  of  food,  shelter, 
heat,  Mght,  and  laundry,  grade  of  housing  and  food,  contribution 
to  needy  relatives,  expenditures  for  car  fare,  amusements,  etc.,  are 
given  in  detail  for  the  women  adrift. 

In  aM  too  many  instances  the  reader  will  find,  between  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  ciurent  sad  incidental  necessaries  and  the  average 
earnings,  little  or  no  margin  for  clothes.  Usually  this  has  but  one 
meaning:  The  girls  have  given  the  cost  of  such  food  as  they  get  for 
themselves  when  other  demands  are  not  more  urgent.  When  clothes 
must  be  purchased,  when  emergencies  arise,  something  must  be  cut 
from  the  expenditures  for  the  current  necessaries  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  for  periodic  necessaries.  The  information  concerning  the 
amoimt  spent  for  clothes,  which  the  margin  furnishes,  is  effectively 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  cases  where  exact  records  of  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  are  given  and  analyzed  in  connection  with  the 
sub^t  of  social  environment  of  self-supporting  women.  It  is 
wholly  intelligible  and  quite  pardonable  that  the  majority  of  these 
girls,  whose  earnings  were  inadequate,  should  have  concealed  the 
methods  of  making  up  the  deficit.  It  is  but  the  impulse  of  the  self- 
respecting  to  ''put  the  best  foot  forward."  "You  see,  I'm  dietin^^/' 
said  a  frail  slip  of  a  departmentr-store  girl  as  she  held  out  her  tray 
upon  which  the  cafeteria  cashier,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bureau's  agent, 
put  a  2-cent  check,  covering  the  cost  of  the  girl's  lunch — a  small  dish 
of  tapioca.  She  may  have  been  dieting,  but  the  evidences  were 
pathetically  against  the  need  thereof,  and  there  were  some  things 
telling  other  tales  to  a  thoughtful  observer.     The  girl's  shoes  and 
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waist  and  skirt  were  plainly  getting  weary  of  well  doing,  and  to 
hold  her  position  as  saleswoman  they  must  soon  be  replaced.  Was 
she  finding  a  way  ?  She  is  given,  not  as  an  illustration  of  the  major- 
ity, but  as  a  type  of  many  whose  earnings  are  inadequate. 

In  a  number  of  cases  ways  of  making  ends  meet  were  made  plain. 
For  example:  Sarah  J.  was  first  called  upon  in  a  reasonably  com- 
fortable boarding  house,  where  she  paid  $4  a  week  for  her  accommo- 
dations. When  the  agent  went  a  second  time,  in  order  to  complete 
the  schedule,  Sarah  had  moved  into  a  cheaper  lodging  house,  where 
she  was  getting  her  own  meals.  Her  own  explanation  was  that  it 
was  time  to  get  some  new  clothes  and  she  had  to  ^'save  it  out  of  her 
board." 

*^0h,  my;  where  would  we  get  our  clothes  if  we  bought  meat  every 
day?"  was  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  group  of  four  housekeeping 
girls  answered  the  query  as  to  this  detail  of  housekeeping  expenses. 
A  woman  who  has  spent  10  years  keeping  a  lodging  house  for  factory 
and  department-store  girls,  not  as  a  philanthropy  but  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  said  to  the  agent:  "The  girls'  stories  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  very  few  of  those  getting  their  own  meals  have 
adequate  breakfasts.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  this  is  due  to  a  desire 
to  sleep  late  in  the  morning,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  due  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  ends  meet — when  the  wardrobe  must  be  replenished, 
or  when  additional  contributions  to  dependent  relatives  must  be 
made,  or  doctor^s  bills  or  medicines  make  demands  upon  the  meager 
earnings." 

In  some  instances  the  reader  will  find  in  the  table  showing  individual 
income  and  cost  of  living  at  the  end  of  this  reporjt  reference  to  "sup- 
plemental earnings,"  or  "partial  support."  This  does  not  mean  that 
such  girls  are  not  practically  within  the  ranks  of  the  self-supporting, 
because  the  partial  support  is  temporary  and  usually  of  insignificant 
amount.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  these  cases  of  "no 
margin"  or  "apparent  deficit"  are  not  frequent,  and  that  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  women  are  living  within  their  earnings. 

How  does  the  drain  upon  the  woman  adrift  compare  with  the  drain 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  home  girl?  As  has  been  said  before,  the 
factors  in  the  home  girPs  earnings  and  Uving  expenses  were  not  ana- 
lyzed in  detail.  In  the  individual  tabulations  for  each  city  are  sot 
down,  among  other  things,  the  earnings  of  each  home  girl  and  the 
amount  of  money  paid  to  the  family,  either  as  board  or  as  contri- 
bution. It  is  doubted  if  anything  in  the  whole  report  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  large  percentage  of  the  women  wage-earners  living 
at  home  who  were  turning  into  the  family  fund  all  their  earnings. 
Of  the  women  reported  in  New  York  stores  84.3  per  cent,  and  of 
those  in  factories  88.1  per  cent,  contributed  all  their  earnings;  and  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  the  per  cents  were  only  slightly  smaller. 
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It  is  true  that  there  may  enter  into  the  large  percentage  for  the 
factory  workers  the  tendency  among  foreign-bom  families  to  regard 
children  as  an  investment,  to  whose  earnings  the  parents  have  a 
proprietary  right  so  long  as  the  children  are  under  the  parental  roof. 
But  in  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  among  the  women  in 
department  and  other  retail  stores,  where  the  foreign  element  enters 
but  slightly,  the  per  cent  turning  their  entire  earnings  into  the  family 
fund  is  not  much  smaller  than  among  the  factory  and  mill  workers. 
This  is  shown  to  be  the  case  in  each  city  investigated  except  St. 
Louis,  where  a  larger  proportion  of  store  women  than  of  factory 
women  contribute  their  entire  earnings  to  the  family  fund.  In 
order  that  this  matter  of  contributions  to  the  family  fund  might  be 
more  closely  scrutinized  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  age  upon 
the  proportion  paid  to  the  family,  all  the  women  visited  were  arranged 
in  age  groups,  the  result  being  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  AND 
OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  LIVING  AT  HOME  WHO  DID  OR  DID 
NOT  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  FAMILY  FUND,  BY  AGES. 

BOSTON. 


Age  of  employees. 


ffrORES. 

Under  16  years 

16  and  17  vears 

18  to  20  years 

21  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over 

Total 

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Under  16  years 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  vears 

21  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over 

Not  reported 

Total 


Total 

number 

in  vest! 

gated. 


2 
34 

56 
64 
87 


Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
as  to 
oon- 
trlbu- 
tions. 


2 

34 
56 
64 
83 


243 


25 

60 

154 

101 

141 

2 

489 


239 


25 
66 

153 
9H 

134 
2 

478 


Number  contributing-  '  Per  cent  contributing— 


AU 
their 
earn- 
ings. 


2 

29 
40 
26 
36 


Part 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 


None 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 


4 

13 
32 
44 


133 


23 
54 

100 
54 
63 

1 


295 


93 


2 
11 

60 
42 

68 
1 

174 


1 
3 
6 
3 


13 


AU 
their 
earn- 
ings. 


100.0 
85. 3 
71.4 
40.6 
43.4 


55.6 


Part 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 


None 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 


11. s 
Zl  2 
50.0 
53.0 


38.9 


2.9 
5.4 
9.4 
3.6 

5.5 


02.0 

8.0 

i 

81.8 

Hi.  7 

3 

(;-).  4 

:«.7 

55.1 

42.9 

3 

47.0 

50. 8 

1 

1  _ 

50.0 

50.0 

9 

61.7 

36.4 

1.6 
1.9 
2.0 
2.2 


1.9 


CHICAGO. 


STORES. 

Under  16  years 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  20  years 

21  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over 

Not  reported 

TotaL 


2 
19 

2 

19 

2 

18 

54 

53 

49 

3 

63 

49 

39 

9 

57 

49 

27 

19 

10 

6 

6 

195 

178 

140 

31 

1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OT  FEMALE  WAOE-EARNBB8  IN   DEPABTMBNT   AND 

OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  LIYINQ  AT  HOME  WHO  DID  OR  DID 
MOT  CONTI^UYB  TO  TSE  FAMILY  FUND,  BT  AOES-Contlniied. 

cmOAOO— Conoluded. 


Tatal 
number 
kiTeeti. 
gated. 

Ifuxn- 
ber  De- 
porting 
•9  to 
oon- 
tribu- 
tlons. 

Nvntber  oontriboting— 

Per  cent  oontrtbutlng— 

AfBAfempioywf. 

All 
thAfr 
earn- 
ings. 

Paft 

of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

Nona 

of  their 
eam- 
ings. 

their 
earn- 
ings. 

Part 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

Nana 

of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

FAoronu,  ITC. 
Under  16  jMn 

n 

57 
74 
71 
61 
2 

11 
56 
78 
68 
66 
2 

U 
56 
67 
52 
31 
1 

100.0 
100.0 
91.8 
76.5 
53.5 
50.0 

16  and  17  years 

18  to  tX)  yean 

5 
15 
26 

1 

1 
1 
2 

6.S 
22.1 
48.1 
50.0 

1.4 

21  to  34  yeani. » ,    ^                     .... 

1.4 

35  yeare'and  ow. 

3.4 

Nol  repoited 

Total 

276 

268 

218 

46 

4 

81.3 

17.2 

1.5 

MINNEAFOLIS  AND  ST.  PAI7L. 


8TOBE8. 

Under  16  years 

4 

8 
28 
30 
26 

4 

8 

27 

30 

36 

4 

4 

90 

13 

5 

100.0 
50.0 
74.1 
40.0 
20.0 

16  and  17  years 

3 

5 

17 

18 

2 
2 

1 
2 

25.0 
18.6 
56.7 
72.0 

35.0 

18to20  3rearB 

7.4 

21  to  24  years 

8.3 

25  yearelMid  ovw . .....    ,  . . . .  x  ^ . . 

8.7 

Total 

96 

04 

46 

42 

7 

47.9 

44.7 

7.4 

rACTOBOa,  ETC 

TTnderl6yean 

7 
27 
48 
33 
18 

7 
37 
46 
33 

17 

7 
14 
39 
13 

6 

100.0 
51.9 
63.0 
40.6 
35.3 

16  and  17  years 

10 
17 
10 
11 

3 

37.0 
37.0 
59.4 
64.7 

ILl 

ig  to  ?0  ywars. 

21  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over. 

Total 

133 

139 

69 

57 

3 

£3.5 

44.2 

3.8 

NEW  TORK. 


STORES. 

Under  16  years 

96 

106 

190 

40 

46 

1 

26 

106 

120 

46 

4i 

1 

36 

100 

109 

33 

38 

1 

8 

6 

11 

31 

1 
8 

5 

3 

1 

96.3 
04.4 
90.6 
60.5 
51.1 
100.0 

3.8 

5.0 

34.0 

46.7 

8.8 

16  and  17  yean* 

3.8 

18  to  20  yean 

4.3 

21  to  24  yean 

6.6 

25  years 'and  over .  .  ^  x 

2.3 

Not  reported 

Total 

348 

344 

390 

41 

13 

84.3 

11.9 

3.8 

rACTORIES,  BTa 

Undw  16  yearn , . . . .  ^ . .  x . 

93 
446 
553 
262 
196 

01 
443 

547 
361 
190 

89 
434 
485 
306 

145 

3 
17 
59 
51 
44 

3* 

3 
4 

1 

97.8 
95.7 
88.7 
78.9 
76.3 

3.3 

3.8 

10.8 

19.6 

33.3 

f6  anfi  17  yeania.. ..^... 

.5 

18  to  20  yean 

.ft 

21  to  24  yean 

1.5 

25  yean  and  over 

.5 

Total 

1,560 

1,593 

1,310 

173 

10 

88.1 

11.3 

.6 
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fVUMBBR  AND  PKR  CBKT  07  FKMALB  WAOB-BABVERS  lif  DBPARTMBNT  AND 
OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  LIVING  AT  HOME  WHO  DID  OR  DID 
NOT  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  FAIOLT  FUND,  BY  AGES-CoodivUMl. 


Total 

nvmber 

iBvestiH 

gated. 

Numr 
ber  re- 
porting 
as  to 

OOttp 

trlbu- 
tloni. 

Number  contributing— 

Per  cent  contribating— 

Age  of  employwi. 

AU 
tbeir 
eem- 
ings. 

Part 

of  their 

eam- 

ingf. 

None 
of  their 
earn- 
ings. 

AU 
their 
earn- 
i&p. 

Part 

effheir 

earn- 

Inge. 

None 

ofthek 

eam- 

iHP^ 

8TOBK8. 

Under  lOyeera 

3 
13 
34 
48 
96 
90 

3 
18 
24 
44 

96 
85 

3 

8 

Id 

ai 

53 
48 

100.0 
01.6 
06.6 
54.5 
54.2 
5&5 

18aiidl7  jetf* 

6 

4 
18 
43 
34 

i' 

3 
3 
S 

3a5 
18.7 
«X9 
43.7 
40.0 

■ 

IStoSOyeetfB 

18.7 

Ttt^Hymn*, 

4k8 

2S  Tfenl^nd  over 

3.1 

gift 

T^»t»i 

273 

264 

150 

IQI 

11 

58.8 

38.0 

4j3 

FACTOBIia^  BtC. 

Undw Iftyfeni. .»..u.  .  .. 

31 
51 
101 
104 
136 
347 

31 
51 
100 
101 
132 
327 

3a 

47 
80 
60 
70 
220 

1 

4 

18 

40 

sr 

104 

3' 

1 
8 

3 

96^3 
92.1 
85.0 
50.4 
88.0 
87.3 

4.8 
7.9 
18.0 
39.  rt 
4X2 
31.8 

16  and  17  jwts 

l^teaoyeen. 

3.0 

^ioiMymff 

.0 

2?^  jeanluKl  over 

8.8 

.9 

Total 

760 

732 

497 

224 

11 

87.9 

30.6 

1.5 

8T.  LOUIS. 


VnAnr  16  ywm    

11 
22 

X) 

2d 

11 

21 
30 

19 
14 

95 

11 
20 
19 
10 
14 

74 

100.0 
96.2 
68.3 
62.6 

100.0 

16  and  17  years 

9 

8 

1 
2 
1 

"30. '6' 
42.1 

4.8 

13  to  20  jrears 

6  7 

21  to  24  years 

5.3 

25  years  and  over 



TotaL 

99 

17 

4 

77.9 

17.9 

4.2 

FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Under  16  years 

23 
55 
69 
47 

38 

232 

23 
5.5 
09 
47 
37 

23 
60 
60 
28 
22 

100.0 
90.9 
72.6 
59.6 
59  5 

74.9 

16  and  17  years 

6 
17 
15 
12 

2 

4 
3 

9.1 
24.6 
31.9 
32.4 

21.2 

1%  to  20  yean 

2  9 

21  to  24  years 

8  5 

2s  year'  wid  ov*»' 

R  1 

TotaL 

231 

173 

49 

9 

3.9 

What  has  this  condition  to  do  with  the  faith  current  amonjr  so 
many  employers  and  accepted  by  the  public  that  the  ^irls  who  have 
homes  work  only  for  '*pin  money  ?^'  It  should  be  noted,  of  course, 
that  manifestly  the  home  ^iyl  must  fr^t  back  all  the  necessaries  which 
the  woman  adrift  must  herself  purchase,  including  the  clothes,  car 
fare,  and  incidental  expenses  for  emergencies  or  amusements. 


22  WAGE-EABNING  WOMEN  IN  STORES  AND  FACTORIES. 

BARNINOS  OF  HOMB  AND  ADRIFT  WOMEN. 

What  determines  the  wage  level  for  wage-earning  women?  Is  it 
the  woman  adrift  in  the  world  and  dependent  upon  herself  for  sup- 
port, or  is  it  the  woman,  who  though  forced  to  earn  her  bread,  still 
has  the  security  of  a  home  and  the  assurance  that,  should  she  be 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  ranks  of  the  wage-earners  for  a 
while,  others  in  the  family  could  protect  her  during  her  temporary 
unemployment  ? 

The  attitude  of  many  department-store  employers  in  itself  would 
indicate  that  the  partially  supported  girl  is  the  sole  agent  deter- 
mining the  wage  level  for  herself  as  well  as  for  her  self-supporting 
sister.  Some  of  the  employers  advertise  for  saleswomen,  ''preferably 
those  living  at  home."  Others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  state  to  appli- 
cants that  without  other  sources  of  income,  unless  tliey  live  at  home, 
girls  can  not  live  honestly  on  the  wages  stores  are  accustomed  to  pay. 
This  known  preference  has  created  a  tendency  among  the  girls  to 
misrepresent  their  real  domestic  status.  Edith  R.,  when  she  an- 
swered an  advertisement  for  a  position,  declared  that  she  lived  with 
an  aunt,  though  she  neglected  to  explain  that  her  aunt  did  not  live 
in  the  city.  The  superintendent  of  a  big  store  refused  work  to  an 
applicant  who  answered  ''No"  to  the  usual  query:  "Do  you  live 
at  home?"  but  reversed  his  decision  when  the  girl  stated  that  she 
lived  with  "a  married  sister."  Tliis  girl  explained  that  she  had  no 
married  sister,  but  she  knew  that  the  "only  way  to  get  the  job"  was 
to  make  the  superintendent  think  she  was  "practically  at  home." 

The  comparison  between  home  and  adrift  women  can  best  be  made 
within  the  individual  cities,  but  the  combination  of  the  data  for  the 
seven  cities  will  indicate  general  tendencies. 

Dividing  both  home  and  adrift  women  into  corresponding  age 
groups  in  order  to  compare  the  earnings  of  women  of  the  same  ages, 
there  is  revealed  a  striking  correspondence  in  the  percentage  of  the 
home  and  adrift  women  who  are  earning  a  given  wage.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  the  result  of  this  grouping  in  detail: 
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NinCBERANDPKRCENTOFTKlULEWAOE-EARNERSINDBPARTIIENTAinaOTHER 
RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIKB,  ETC.,  BARNINO  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT  PER 
WEBE,  BY  AaZ. 


Total 
tl- 

Kjrai- 

Number  vllb  avcnje  weekly  fnin- 
ingiol- 

Perceal  viUiBTcnEcireek];«rnln£i 

Ag« 

s 

WW 

ss 

ns. 

Hl,». 

"d 

Ovflf. 

4ei 

gs 

.« 

IS  to 

U.M. 

llOto 

tia 

■nd 

"•fa,",.'"" 

i 

mi 

*)1 

3E 
M 

lis 

37 
IS 

i 

38 

li 

Z.1 

ISandn 

s 

J 

u 

u 

2aa 

i! 

...... 

sis 

ToUl 

1,2H 

l,J3e 

110 

m 

«1 

2M 

t(B 

80 

S-fl 

It? 

Sll 

111,  6 

8.3 

6.t 

uUdTm 

1 

S3 

"5 

! 

s 

«.S 

«(17 

ISMW 

IB 

(lit 

■B 
20 

"1 

a'.i 

i,'4 

«L0 

■,t! 

Tolil 

414 

43fl 

6 

7B 

Its 

•e 

32 

46 

1.1      17.9 

a>.s 

aza 

7,« 

11.0 

rUTOKIU,  lie. 

7(a 

see 

SSI 

llfi 

'1 

390 
« 

ii 

141 

irt  1  Jild 

is 

4i:i 

Band  17 

l8toa» 

JS«ndoT»V.'." 

2 

£3 

U 

91 

lA 

IS.! 
1&3 

,S;i 

.9.8 

,:! 

Total 

3,  tin 

a,xe 

wi 

LOW  II.  W3 

S07l   ao 

11-J 

g.S 

1|5 
-J2.il 

At 

3.1 

No!    liTlng    at 

s 

ni 

i 

;b 

[^'■ma).'."!!:; 

ji 

3 

M 

15  1     B.H 

■iil 

'l"i 


The  foregoing  table  disclost's  in  a  striking  way  the  i 
earnings  in  the  higher  age  groups  as  compared  with  tlie  lower  ones, 
and  this  is  true  for  both  store  and  factory  girls  whether  living  at 
home  or  in  the  adrift  class.  Thus  of  the  store  girls  living  at  home, 
Ia!:ing  the  seven  cities  combined,  65.4  per  cent  earned  $6  a  week  and 
oviT,  but  the  percentage  earning  this  amount  increased  from  2.1  at 
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under  16  years  to  14.4  at  16  and  17,  to  59.5  at  18  to  20,  to  84.1  at  21 
to  24,  and  to  92.9  at  25  years  and  over.  Of  the  girls  not  living  at 
home  none  of  the  3  reported  under  16  years  earned  S6  a  week;  at  16 
and  17  years  21.4  per  cent  earned  that  amount  or  more,  which  per- 
centage increased  to  59.1  at  18  to  20,  to  81.9  at  21  to  24,  and  to  90.0 
at  25  years  and  over. 

Comparison  of  Uie  store  women  21  years  of  age  and  over  living  at 
home  wiUi  Uie  adrift  store  women  21  years  and  over  discloses  the 
fact  that  nearly  the  same  proportion  in  each  group,  52.5  per  cent  of 
the  former  and  48.5  per  cent  of  the  latter,  earn  S8  and  over.  Conir 
paring  the  home  women  20  years  of  age  and  under  wiUi  the  adrift 
women  of  Uie  same  age  groups,  it  appears  that  only  7.5  per  cent  of 
the  home  women  earn  S8  and  over,  while  12  per  cent  of  the  adrift 
women  earn  Uiat  amount,  but  against  this  difference  should  be  set 
the  fact  that  only  20  per  cent  of  all  the  adrift  women  are  20  years 
and  under,  while  45  per  cent  of  the  home  women  are  in  that  age 
group. 

A  comparison  of  the  home  and  adrift  women  with  reference  to 
age,  experience,  and  earnings  is  further  suggestive  of  the  effect  of 
the  home  women  upon  the  wage  rate  and  also  of  some  of  the  reasons. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  both  in  stores  and  in 
factories  the  home  women  are  in  every  city  younger  than  the  adrift 
women,  have  had  shorter  experience  in  the  industry,  and  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  are  paid  a  lower  average  wage. 
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oftttM  immtier-MiMirttic  B  ngtid'to  the  item  ki  quMtkoi 
nimUMff  of  woMi  cqipioTed  m  wa^e-Mroemln  the  varloas 
oorindeMd.    Tieteiiiinriten,ripn86DtedbjtacliflgttreftMii 


COMPABSOH  OF  AOE;  SXFSRISiOt;  BARNIN08,  ETa,  OF  BOM |B  AND  ADRIFT  BTO^ 

AND  FACTORY  WOMEN,  BY  CITIBS. 

On  thl9  table. the  evenfei  fv  the  7  eltles  oombinedare  Is  the  eut  oleech  item  lim^  atences  baaed 
.^  ^^_  ...   -.  Thoir  ia  eompBtlM  the  arennei  the  total 

IndQStrial  noups  in  the  nveial  dtiet  are  nol 
^  are  aralabto,  am  given  fti  <letail  at  the  beglii. 

of  the  ehaptea  relating  to  the  individual  dtiet.    New  Ywk.ii  reported  as  employing  more  womeo 
fA  dHMftmeDt  aM  otiief  retail  sleraathad  the  •oMroitiet  oaidhfMd,iiAiBe  in  aietoM 

inMDta  of  the  dasies  included  in  the  tnvestlgatioo  New  York  had  48  per  cent  of  all.  Therefore, 
If  aa  avenge  were  cenqxited  with  each  dty  given  an  tmooitaiice  oofN^noding  with  the  total  numbem 
of  women  reported  as  employed  in  the  various  iaduftriee,  Mew  York:  would  have  a  weight  approximately 
equal  to  the  other  gdtlMOQmbiiied.]  -^    irjr  -^ 

DBPAMTBfBNT  AND  OTBBB  RBTAIL  8X01189. 


Gtty  and  living  oondl- 


LtvtaH  athoma. . . . . . .  \,  ^  ^g^ 

Not  Ifvlngat  lAime. ..  /     * 


Total 

women 

em- 

duetry 
faidty. 


::) 


24.585 


Chioaeo; 

l4vfBg  at  home. 

Not  living  at  home. 
Minneapolis  and  St  Paul: 

,me..;|}   »'»» 
;}  «0.000 


Livii^  at  home. , 
ratnoi 


Not  living 
NewYoik: 

Living  at  home 

Not  living  at  home , 
Philadelphia: 

NotlSvlngattoiie.;!}  ^^'^^ 
8t  Louis: 

Living  at  home \    .  ^ah 

NotUvingatbome..,/    *•""' 


Womea  Inclnded  In  the  Inveftigatloo. 


Per 

oent 

at 

home 


not  at 
borne. 


{ 
( 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 


612 
35.8 

W.7 
20.3 

7213 

27.7 

92.1 
7.0 

77.8 
28.2 

79.0 
21.0 


Seven  cities: 

L!\inK  at  home \ina  ai « 

Not  living  at  home . . .  T^'  ***** 


1  ^"  •  •  • »  < 


Avei*- 


24.1 
28.8 

a.  8 

29.2 

22.6 
28.7 

19.7 
24.1 

26.5 
81.6 

20.8 
28.0 


22.5 
28.2 


Average 
years  of 
experi- 
ence in 


indus- 
try 


5.2 
7.3 

&4 

5.6 

4.3 

4.9 

8.1 
4.3 

7.7 
9.0 

3.2 

(•) 


4.7 
6.7 


Aver- 

week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings. 


86.71 
&42 

8.05 
8.17 

6.94 
6.97 

6.00 
7.13 

7.M 
8.19 

6.37 
7.51 


6.88 

7.  an 


Aver- 

weStly 
amount 
paMto 
fuBily^ 


8488 


6.49 
4.33 


5.29 
5.61 
5.39 


Per 

cent 

aU 


ingste 
family. 


5.39 


56.6 

78.7 


47.9 

84.3 


56.8 

77.9 


Average 
weekly 
amount 
paid  for 
food, 
shelter, 

lliS?Mxl 
laundry. 


85.06 


4.77 


8.45 


3.53 


4.65 

3.98 


Percent 
contrib- 
uting to 
needy 
rela- 
tivca. 


17.9 


23.6 


18.2 


20.8 


84.8 

'i6.'4 


4.43 


FACTORIES,  MILLS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Beitton: 

Living  at  home 

Mot  living  at  borne . . . 
Qiieaeo: 

Living  at  home 

Sot  living  at  home. . . 
mnneanolis  and  St.  Paul: 

Living  at  home 

Not  living  at  home. . . 
New  York: 

Livkig  at  home 

Not  living  at  home. . . 
Philadelphia: 

Living  at  home 

Not  living  at  home . . . 
6t  Louis: 

Living  at  home 

Not  living  at  home . . . 

Seven  dties: 

Living  at  home 

Not  living  at  home . . . 


\  21,075 
I  42.362 
\  11,338 
}l39,712 
\  56,856 
I  23.163 


}294. 


506 


{: 


74.7 
25.3 

83.6 
16.4 

81.5 
18.5 

87.0 
13.0 

82.0 
18.0 

78.4 
21.6 


22.6 
20.1 

21.9 
23.6 

20.5 
21.7 

30.0 
25.0 

23.5 
34.1 

20.4 
20. 0 


21.1 
27.7 


6.1 
8.5 

5.1 

4.1 

3.1 
4.0 

3.3 

4.8 

5.7 


10.  47 
6.76 

7.26 
7.23 


6.72 


11. 9      r,.  tA 


3.9 
7.4 


$5.16 
5.71 


6.41  i       4.49 
7.17  I 


6. 09         5.  64 
G.34    


5.40 


3.9       6.f.1  I       5.4.') 
(a)       I     7.  10  ' 


r..  40         5. 40 
0.78    


01.7 
81.3 
53.5 
88.1 
07.9 
74.9 


14.18 
"3.46 
"3.  OH 
"i'36 
"3.' 67' 
'3.30 


3.50 


2L5 

is.'i 
"i8.'i 

'38.*  3 
"20.6 

■'s.'o 


•  Not  reported. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  comparison  of  age  and  experience  of  home 
and  adrift  store  women  is  the  fact  that  while  the  adrift  women  have 
had  an  average  of  2  years'  longer  I  thacn  the  home  women 
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(0.2  year  longer  in  Chicago,  1.2  years  in  New  York,  1.3  years  in  PhU- 
adelphia,  and  2.1  years  in  Boston)  they  average  approximately  6 
years  older  (4.4  years  in  New  York,  4.5  years  in  Boston,  5.1  years  in 
Philadelphia,  6.4  years  in  (Chicago,  and  7.2  years  in  St.  Louis). (') 
The  average  earnings  of  the  home  women  are  less  than  those  of  the 
older  and  more  experienced  adrift  women  in  every  city,  the  dijfference 
being  greatest  as  a  rule  where  the  differences  in  age  and  experience 
are  greatest.  Taking  all  the  cities  together,  the  adrift  store  women 
averaged  $1.01  more  per  week  than  the  home  women. 

Among  the  home  and  adrift  women  of  the  factory  group  similar 
age  and  experience  differences  are  apparent,  though  the  wage  differ- 
ences are  much  less. 

That  the  differences  in  experience  partially  account  for  the  wage 
differences  between  the  home  and  adrift  store  women  is  also  shown 
in  the  comparison  of  earnings  according  to  experience  (p.  42).  The 
average  earnings  for  all  women  having  from  2  to  4  years'  experience 
(corresponding  in  this  particular  most  nearly  to  the  whole  group  of 
home  women)  were  $1.22  a  week  less  than  for  those  having  from  4 
to  6  years'  experience  (corresponding  therein  most  nearly  to  the 
whole  group  of  adrift  store  women). 

Further  scrutiny  of  the  table  on  page  42  shows  that  nearly  half 
(48.3  per  cent)  of  all  the  store  women  visited  had  less  than  4  years' 
experience,  with  an  average  of  approximately  2  years,  evidence  that 
women  of  such  experience  are  adequate  to  practically  half  the 
demand. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  the  study  of  both  age  and  expe- 
rience that  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  the  wage  problem  is 
age.  The  girl  not  far  from  20  years  old,  with  approximately  2  years' 
experience,  meets  a  large  part  of  the  demand  of  the  store  employer. 
In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  she  is  the  girl  still  under  the  parental 
roof  and  that  fact  doubtless  has  its  influence  upon  the  wage,  but,  in 
any  case,  she  is  a  girl  old  enough  and  experienced  enough  to  per- 
form the  service  demanded  of  the  ordinary  saleswoman. 

The  fact  that  the  girls  are  unorganized,  and  consequently  without 
collective  bargaining  power,  also  has  its  influence  upon  the  wage 
level.  That  the  girls  have  remained  unorganized  in  spite  of  the 
marked  tendency  toward  organization  is  an  entirely  conceivable 
situation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
girls  are  21  years  of  age  and  under.  Young  women  of  that  age  do 
not  look  upon  their  employment  as  a  life  work.  Their  "stake '*  in 
the  results  of  organization  is  not  large  enough  to  attract  them,  and 
as  they  are  the  girls  in  demand  the  other  50  per  cent  of  the  women 

a  The  fact  that  the  difference  in  experience  is  much  less  than  the  difference  in 
the  ages  of  the  home  and  adrift  groups  is  due  to  the  fact  that  among  the  adrift  women 
are  the  great  majority  of  the  widowed,  divorced,  and  deserted  women  who  have 
been  forced  into  the  wage-earning  ranks  later  in  life. 
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employees  are  without  adequate  leverage  to  effect  an  organization 
with  convincing  bargaining  power. 

Next  to  the  difficulty  of  classification,  one  of  the  hardest  questions 
was  to  determine  upon  a  reasonably  uniform  method  of  grading  of 
shelter  and  food.  Four  grades  were  used  in  the  field  work,  both  for 
food  and  for  shelter.  The  grading  of  '^bad"  in  housing  covers  con- 
ditions described  as  insanitary;  in  the  matter  of  food  it  represents 
insufficient  nourishment,  either  through  deficient  quantity  or  quality. 
''Fair"  housing  means  that  the  conditions  were  sanitary ,  but  had 
nothing  more  to  recommend  them;  appUed  to  food  it  means  suffi- 
cient nourishment,  but  nothing  more.  ''Good"  housing  included,  of 
course,  the  features  of  fair  grading  in  addition  to  a  measure  of  com- 
fort in  the  matter  of  space,  furnishings,  etc.  "Good"  food  stands 
for  sufficient  nourishment  in  palatable  form.  "Excellent"  housing 
includes  the  factors  in  the  fair  and  good  grade  in  addition  to  attrac- 
tive surroundings.  The  general  policy  was  to  count  the  use  of  a  house 
sitting  room  as  one  requirement  for  a  grading  of  "excellent,"  though 
in  about  half  a  dozen  instances  this  requirement  was  ignored  because 
of  the  adaptabihty  of  the  sleeping  rooms  to  sitting-room  purposes; 
appUed  to  food,  "excellent"  covers  the  fair  and  good  grading  and 
implies  a  degree  of  appointment  and  service,  which,  while  not  affect- 
ing the  character  of  the  food,  still  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  the  various  tables  the  grades  of  "fair"  and  "good"  have  been 
put  together  to  reduce  the  problem  to  the  simplest  terms.  It  is 
assumed  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  public  is  interested  in  kno^ving 
what  proportion  of  the  girls  manap:o  to  live  under  '^fuir'^  and  "good" 
conditions,  what  proportion  of  them  fall  short  of  this,  and  how  many 
are  within  the  "excellent"  grading. 

RATES  OF  WAGES  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  WOMEN  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE 

PAY  ROLLS. 

The  Bureau  was  aided  in  checking  the  results  of  this  investigation 
to  some  extent  by  the  regular  department  stores  of  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  In  the  three  laro;est  cities  26  regu- 
lar department  stores  submitted  complete  pay  rolls,  showing  rate  of 
pay  for  36,681  women  wage-earners.  Excluding  from  these  the  buy- 
ers and  assistant  buyers,  as  well  as  all  part-time  workers,  the  average 
weekly  rate  of  pay  (not  eaiTiings)  is  72  cents  higher  than  the  average 
earnings  in  the  same  three  cities  ($7.21)  as  shown  by  the  results  of 
this  investigation.  It  is  true  that  these  rates  of  pay  do  not  show 
commissions,  while  the  average  earnings,  as  reported  in  this  inves- 
tigation, do  include  such  commissions;  but  it  is  also  true  that, 
except  in  one  or  two  stores,  where  the  pay  system  is  stric^tly  by 
commissions,  increases  from  this  source  never  offset  decreases  due 
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to  lost  time.  Furthermore  there  are  on  these  rolls  about  276  women, 
not  buyers  or  assistant  buyers,  who  are  eacniiig  fsom  S25  to  $192  a 
week.  As  no  individual  reports  were  secured  in  this  investigation 
from  store  women  who  were  receiving  over  $50  a  week,  it  is  possible 
that  the  exceptional  department  store  saleswomen  of  the  highest 
earnings  are  slightly  underrepresented  in  this  report.  On  tito  other 
hand,  and  so  far  as  all  store  women  are  concerned,  offsetting  this 
in  part  at  least,  is  the  fact  that  in  each  of  these  three  cities  many 
women  are  employed  in  small  retail  stores  where  the  wage  scale  is 
decidedly  below  the  department  store  level.  Eleven  stores  in 
Boston  submitted  average  earnings  of  rank  and  file  wemen  that 
proved  to  be  but  31  cents  h%her  than  the  average  earninga  shown 
by  the  Bureau's  lists,  which  were  composed  not  only  ef  regufair 
department  store  employees,  but  of  women  in  other  retail  establish- 
ments, such  as  the  5  and  10  o^it  stores.  This  difference  in  list 
easily  accounts  for  the  difference  in  earnings,  since  the  women  at 
work  in  the  novelty  and  5  and  10  cent  stores  have  a  smaller  earning 
power  than  those  in  the  regular  Boston  department  stores.  The 
analysis  of  pay  rolls  for  each  city  is  presented  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  conditions  in  the  individual  cities. 

MORAL    mFLUENCBS    SURROUNDING    DBPARTMENT-STORB 

EMPLOYMENT. 

To  collect  these  statistical  data  was  not  the  only  purpose  of  the  in- 
vestigation. No  picture  of  self-supporting  women  would  be  com- 
plete unless  lines  were  drawn  to  show,  not  only  the  economic  plane 
upon  which  industrial  conditions  compel  such  women  to  live,  but  also 
the  moral  incline  given  by  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  employment 
and  by  the  temptations  incident  to  the  environment.  In  another 
volume  of  this  report  the  reader  will  find  an  analysis  of  the  relation 
of  employment  to  criminality  and  delinquency  among  women.  That 
report  will  deal  with  the  results.  This  report  has  only  to  do  with  con- 
ditions tending  to  produce  such  results. 

About  no  employment  does  so  much  confusion  exist  in  the  public 
mind  as  exists  in  connection  with  the  department-store  business. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  no  employment  are  there  so 
many  wage-earners  in  hourly  contact  with  the  public.  There  is  no 
definite  or  extensive  knowledge  of  conditions  prevailing  among 
other  women  wage-earners,  but  their  industrial  activities  and  the 
attendant  temptations  are  not  so  constantly  in  the  public  eye.  Ex- 
tensive discussion  with  restricted  knowledge  of  actual  and  prevailing 
conditions  has  given  rise  to  contradictions,  confusions,  and  in  some 
instances  to  apparently  well-developed  hallucinations.  The  only 
possible  way  of  clearing  up  the  doubt  and  confusion  enveloping  the 
department-store  woman  is  to  study  the  subject  from  all  possible  view 
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points.  Do  deptftment-store  men  knowin^y  employ  women  of  looee 
diarmcter  t  If  so,  to  wfast  extent  t  Manifestly,  if  such  a  policy  pre- 
Ysilfid  and  were  known,  employment  in  department  stores  would 
cloud  the  reputation  and  endanger  the  character  through  evil  associa- 
tion, even  though  there  were  no  temptations  distinctly  chargeaUe 
to  the  ooeupaikm. 

To  answer  this  question  one  must  first  know  whether  the  nature  of 
the  departmentrfitore  business  permits  the  employment  of  such  women 
as  a  geno^l  policy.  Stated  from  the  view  point  of  the  employees 
the  question  is:  "  Does  the  nature  of  the  life  of  inmioral  women  inter- 
fere, mder  ordinary  circumstances,  with  successful  serrice  as  sales- 
women?" Evidence  as  to  the  policy  of  employment  was  collected 
from  those  widiin  as  well  as  from  those  without  the  stores.  The  tes- 
timony ranged  from  the  declaration  that  no  woman  of  suspicious 
character  is  kept  in  the  store,  "  no  matter  how  yaluable  a  saleswoman 
she  might  be,"  to  the  statement  that  ''a  certain  firm  employs  women 
with  the  definite  stipulation  that  they  go  out  with  men  customers 
whai  wanted,"  and  that  ''women  have  been  discharged  for  failing  to 
keep  the  agreement."  The  mass  of  contradictions,  however,  was  not 
entirely  unintelligible,  for  the  inconsistencies  were  sometimes  more 
apparent  than  real,  were  often  due  to  superficial  analysis  or  none  at 
all,  and  not  infrequently  to  conscious  or  unconscious  bias  for  or  %gainst 
department-store  employment. 

Motive  is  an  important  consideration  in  determining  the  value  of 
evidmice.  It  is  equally  important  to  find  a  motive  for  the  oilcnse 
before  a  charge  can  be  guccessfully  lodged  against  a  defendant.  The 
dominating  principle  in  the  conduct  of  a  department  store  Ls  profit 
making.  Of  this  fact  the  public  should  not  lose  sight  in  judgiiig  of 
the  general  moral  conditions  prevailing  in  the  department  stores.  A 
saleswoman  is  employed  to  sell  goods;  her  value  to  the  store  is  meas- 
ured exactly  by  her  success  in  this  line,  and  her  success  is  determined 
not  alone  by  her  ability  but  by  her  good  health  and  lier  attention  to 
business.  When  an  establishment  undertakes  to  carry  on  its  pay 
rolls  from  one  to  three  thousand  women  any  policy  tending  to  impair 
the  general  efficiency  without  yielding  more  than  compensating  ad- 
vantages would  argue  a  stupidity  inconsistent  with  business  success. 
To  prevent  destructive  waste  of  time  and  stock  there  must  at  least 
be  firm  discipline  throughout  such  a  force,  insuring  punctuality  and 
strict  attention  to  business.  The  truth  of  this  statement  will  not 
need  demonstration.  However,  examples  of  ''  printed  rules  and  re- 
quirements" current  in  all  stores  may'be  pertinent: 

Be  at  vour  post  of  duty  all  the  time  and  do  not  go  without  your 
meals.     [Special  holiday  instructions.] 

The  chronic  ''late"  is  always  marked  on  the  time  book  for  lay-off 
when  times  get  ''scarce."     Be  on  time. 
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We  insist  that  employees  be  punctual  and  regular  in  attend 
Employees  who  are  necessarily  delayed,  and  wh-o  can  give  reasoi 
(he  mmf,  may  obtain  excuses  from  tlie  superintendent  8  office. 

Carefully  avoid  any  attitude  of  inertia  and  indifference. 

Em])ioyees  whose  habit  it  is  to  be  late  or  absent  will  not  be  reta 
AhsfTice  of  one  day  or  more  must  be  explained  to  the  sujienntendtTit. 

The  unfortunate  tendency  to  unwarranted  relaxation  during  the 
summer  months  must  be  counteracted,  and  all  in  authority  are 
©specially  requested  to  set  the  proper  example  themselves,  and  see 
to  it  that  those  under  them  maintam  the  proper  spirit  of  energy  and 
attention. 

The  waste  of  time,  where  so  many  are  employed,  becomes  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  evcjy  member  of  this  great  force  will  see  to  it 
that  she  avoids  everything  of  the  kind. 

TheiiC  are  but  a  few  samples  of  warnings  contained  in  printed 
for  every  large  department  store  in  the  seven  cities  under  investigi 
tion.     Numberless   interviews    with   girls   made    it    clear   that 
discipline  implied  was  strictly  enforced  during  business  hours. 

A  general  policy  of  creating,  encouraging,  or  countenancing  hnbil 
of  debauchery  among  its  employees  M'hen  out  of  the  store  woul 
not  seem  consistent  with  a  firm's  effort  to  maintain  discipline  ai 
develop  efficiency  in  the  store.  But  it  still  might  exist  in  case  such 
poUcy  so  enhanced  tlie  profits  from  other  sources  as  to  offset  the 
effect  on  the  force  and  furnish  a  motive  too  strong  for  the  majority  of 
store  managers  to  resist.  The  story  of  the  superintendent  of  em- 
ployees who  says  to  the  girl  protesting  against  the  smal!  wage 
"But  haven't  you  a  man  friend  to  help  support  you,"  is  current  in 
every  city.  Its  very  prevalence  is  the  best  proof  that  there  is  some 
i-eason  for  it.  Department-store  officials  quite  generally  and  quiti 
openly  express  a  prefeience  for  girls  living  at  home.  A  number  of 
them  said  to  the  agents  engaged  in  the  investigation,  with  perfeefej 
frankness,  that  the  wage  offered  did  not  permit  the  girl  to  live  elsi 
where.  Three  men  said  to  the  investigators  that  the  wage  did  nofc] 
permit  a  girl  to  live  honestly  elsewhere.  Do  these  admissions  reveaj 
a  motive  for  employing  girls  who  supplement  their  wage  inmiorally' 
In  short,  is  the  effort  to  get  girls  who  can  work  for  less  than  a  livinj 
wage  causing  the  majority  of  managei-s  either  to  make  a  bid 
girls  who  have  learned  "to  make  easy  money,"  or  to  suggest  thi 
method  to  innocent  girl  applicants? 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  investigation  every  rumor  beai 
ing  on  thb  subject  was  traced  to  its  genesis.  It  is  quite  conceivabit 
that  the  ordinary  girl  would  be  reluctant  to  admit  that  a  managOC 
had  suggested  that  she  supplement  her  earnings  by  immoral  methods.' 
It  ia  equally  conceivable  that  if  superintendents  of  employees  wer* 
adopting  any  such  methods,  they  would  not  admit  it  to  an  investi' 
gator;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  if  employing  officials  were  system- 
atically suggesting  to  thousands,  or  even  hundreds  of  girls,  that  thft 
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low  wage  be  supplemented  by  immoral  living,  six  months  of  steady 
search  by  all  known  methods  would  not  develop  strong  evidence 
of  the  fact.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  girls  have  brothers  and 
sisters,  mothers  and  fathers,  in  the  city  of  employment,  sufficiently 
interested  in  their  welfare  to  let  it  be  known  if  such  influences  were 
being  brought  to  bear.  Furthermore,  employing  officials  sometimes 
sever  their  connections  with  stores  and  they  will  talk,  some  of  them 
very  freely.  The  six  months'  search  developed  three  cases.  In  one 
instance  the  girl  herself  admitted  having  such  a  proposal  made  to 
her,  though  she  would  not  (said  she  could  not)  name  either  the  man 
who  made  the  suggestion  or  the  store  with  which  he  was  connected; 
because  of  the  character  of  the  girl,  and  because  of  testimony  gathered 
in  interviews  with  the  girl's  intimate  friends,  her  story  was  accepted 
as  true.  She  said  that  the  store  in  which  the  suggestion  was  made 
was  not  one  of  the  well-known  stores  of  the  city,  but  a  small  store  on 
a  side  street.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  girl  who  declared  that 
the  suggestion  had  been  made  to  her  sister.  The  sister  was  no  longer 
in  the  city.  The  name  of  the  man  and  the  name  of  the  store  were 
given.  The  date  of  the  occurrence  was  two  years  previous  to  the  time 
of  the  investigation.  The  third  case  was  of  a  17-year-old  girl  who 
was  found  to  be  pregnant.  She  said  that  when  she  told  her  employer 
that  she  could  not  live  on  the  wage  offered,  he  told  her  that  he  knew 
she  could  not  live  on  it  unless  she  had  a  man  to  help  support  her. 
The  manager  who  told  her  this  was  one  of  the  three  employing 
officials  who  told  an  agent  engaged  in  this  investigation  that  he 
wanted  girls  who  lived  at  home  because  'Hhey  could  not  afford  to 
live  honestly  elsewhere  on  what  the  store  could  afTord  to  pay  them.'' 
This  man,  unaware  that  the  investigator  knew  of  the  condition  and 
story  of  the  girl  in  question,  also  said,  *'When  inexperienced  girls 
apply  for  positions,  I  always  tell  them  that  unless  they  have  some  one 
to  help  in  their  support  they  can  not  live  on  the  wage  we  can  afford 
to  pay." 

The  easily  accessible  evidence  of  a  general  effort  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline in  the  stores  has  been  pointed  out.  Whether  or  not  depart- 
ment-store officials  regard  a  lower  wage,  secured  through  the  em- 
ployment of  immorally  supported  girls  as  of  enough  advantage  to 
offset  the  increased  difficulty  of  maintaining  discipline  and  efficiency, 
must  be  determined  not  alone  from  what  officials  say  about  it,  but 
from  actions  that  unquestionably  tend  either  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage habits  of  debauchery  among  the  women  employees  generally. 

One  woman,  bitter  against  the  store  because  of  the  low  wage  paid 
her  in  spite  of  several  years'  service,  said,  **They  don't  pay  us  enouj]:h 
to  live  on,  but  they'll  send  their  spies  around  to  see  if  we  will  'make 
dates'  and  then  discharge  us  if  we  do.  Two  girls  in  the  basement  who 
were  getting  less  than  enough  to  live  on,  were  discharged  only  a  few 
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days  ago  because  they  made  datesrwith  the  store's  nasty  old  spies/' 
Such  an  action  would  at  least  not  encourage  unmoral  habits  and  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  a  general  policy  of  employing  girls  of  loose 
character,  or  oreating  evil  habits  for  the  sake  of  maintiainiiig  a  low 
wage. 

There  were  many  instances  on  record  where  both  men  and  women 
were  discharged  either  for  being  immoral  themselves  or  for  evilly 
influencing  fellow  employees.  Also  the  rules  and  requests  printed 
and  circulated  among  employees,  while  not  proofs,  are  at  least  fair 
evidence  of  general  policy. 

In  nearly  all  stores  paragraphs  of  this  nature  can  be  found: 

''  Respectable  associations  outside  of  business  are  expected  of  every 
employee." 

''Don't  have  associations  outside  the  stOEre  which  you  are  ashamed 
to  have  known." 

An  official  m  one  ef  the  largest  stores  in  Chicago,  freely  admitting 
that  there  wece  ''off-color  women"  in  his  store,  said,  "but  the 
majority  must  be  good  girls  from  sheer  physical  necessity.  Tliay 
can  not  live  a  fast  life  after  6  o'clock  for  successive  days  and  weeks 
and  be  in  proper  condition  to  do  their  work  in  the  store.  If  they  are 
busy  at  night  when  they  riiould  be  taking  their  rest  they  are  soon  in 
such  shape  that  they  can  not  attend  to  business  and  are  discharged." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  written  only  of  conditions 
that  could,  or  could  not,  be  fostered  as  a  general  policy  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  employment.  It  is  not  meant  that  there  are  not 
immoral  women  in  the  department  stores.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
known  that  there  are  such  women  in  the  stores,  but  search  has  been 
made  for  convincing  answers,  both  from  the  side  of  the  employers 
and  from  the  side  of  the  employees,  to  this  question  as  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  which  produces  the  prevailing  conditions.  Where  so 
many  women  are  employed,  the  immoral  will  find  a  place. 

RELATION  OF  WAGES  TO  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  DEPARTMENT-STORS 

WOMEN. 

In  the  juvenile  courts  are  found  many  young  girls  who,  in  drifting 
hither  and  yon  before  reaching  the  court,  found  their  ways  into  the 
department  store.  These  girls,  as  shown  by  their  ages,  are  industrial 
beginners,  and  therefore  usually  earn  only  S2.50,  S3,  or  S4  a  week. 
It  is  among  these  girls  that  the  public  hears  the  pitiful  plaint:  "I 
could  not  live  on  what  I  was  earning."  None  will  deny  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  The  question  is,  Are  such  conditions  chargeable  to 
any  one  employm^it  I  The  girls  of  this  age  in  department  stores  are 
among  the  cash,  bundle,  and  inspector  grades,  which  constitute  not 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  employees.  A  probation  officer  of  long 
experience  said  to  Uie  agent:  ''I  have  found  very  few  girls  who  were 
employed  at  the  time  of  arrest.    I  doubt  very  much  if  many  girb 
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combine  department-store  work  with  regular  prostitution.  They 
can  not  do  both." 

Aside  from  what  the  employers  and  impartial  observers  think  of  the 
probability  of  the  majority  of  girls  combining  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate methods  of  earning  money  for  any  length  of  time,  a  study  of  the 
personal  history  of  ten  girls  who  were  leading  immoral  lives  and  who 
were  or  had  been  employed  in  department  stores  is  strongly  indicative. 
These  giils  were  the  only  ones  who  had  eTver  been  employed  in 
department  stores  out  of  one  hundred  such  girls  who  had  been  engaged 
in  various  employments.  All  but  one  of  these  girls  had  fallen 
as  the  result  of  influences  unquestionably  outside  of  the  store.  In  one 
case  the  girl's  fall  had  been  due  to  living  in  a  lodging  house  of  ques- 
tionable nature  and  in  another  case  to  associations  made  as  waitress 
at  a  caf6  after  leaving  the  department  store;  in  a  third  case  the  girl 
was  induced  to  leave  the  store  by  a  woman  who  kept  a  house  of  ill 
fame.  Six  definitely  stated  that  the  store  work  was  too  liard,  or  that 
it  was  easier  to  earn  money  by  going  into  houses  of  ill  fame.  Two  of 
the  girls  were  discharged  for  inattention  to  business. 

The  ages  of  the  ten  girls  ranged  from  20  to  29  years.  The  longest 
period  of  department-store  employment  definitely  given  was  3  years 
and  in  most  of  the  cases  it  was  much  less.  The  average  length  of 
time  which  the  1,391  store  employees  covered  by  the  investigation 
bad  served  in  such  establishments  was  5.17  years.  The  amount  of 
money  earned  by  the  100  immoral  women  covered  in  the  personal 
histories  ranged  from  the  price  of  their  room  rent  plus  profits  from 
street  soliciting  to  $50  or  even  $100  a  week  in  exceptional  cases.  The 
average  store  girl  earns  about  $7  a  week.  It  is  apparent  that 
when  once  she  becomes  willing  to  earn  by  an  immoral  life  several 
times  this  amount  she  will  not  long  remain  at  work  for  9  hours  a 
day  in  a  store. 

There  are  women  of  immoral  character  who  have  held  their  positions 
in  the  stores  for  years.  Some  of  them  are  ''kept*'  women,  who  are 
using  their  positions  for  a  cloak  over  their  evil  ways.  There  are  strong 
evidences  that  some  of  them  are  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  get- 
ting girls  into  houses  of  prostitution.  Where  many  girls  are  gathered 
together,  more  or  less  unprotected  and  embroiled  in  the  struggle  for  a 
liveUhood,  near  by  will  be  hovering  the  procurers  and  the  evil-minded. 
Such  women  are  shrewd  enough  to  conserve  their  own  health,  and 
strong-willed  enough  to  keep  a  level  course.  They  are  a  menace  to 
the  girls,  in  the  store  or  out,  but  are  they  representative  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  department-store  women?  That  the  average  girl  who 
yields  to  the  temptations  of  dissipation  will  successfully  resist,  with- 
out additional  counter  influences,  the  laws  of  moral  gravitation  for 
any  length  of  time,  argues  a  poise  and  self-control  that  is  seriously 
disputed  by  her  entrance  into  the  under  world  of  our  civilization  at  all. 

48460*— 8.  Doc  645,  61-2,  vol.  6 8 
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To  state  the  question  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  average  woman's 
physical  endm'ance:  Granting  that  the  manager  who  frankly  told 
the  investigator  that  he  was  entirely  indifferent  to  what  his  employees 
did  outside  of  business  hours  so  long  as  they  attended  to  business  in 
the  daytime  and  made  satisfactory  sales — granting  that  this  man 
stated  the  consensus  of  opinion  for  all  department  stores — the  ques- 
tion arising  is  not  difficult  to  state.  Are  the  majority  of  department- 
store  women  possessed  of  the  physical  constitutions  to  indulge  in 
debaucheries  at  night  and  sustain  exacting  labor  through  the  day  for 
over  5  years,  the  length  of  time  the  women  interviewed  had  served  t 

The  discussions  and  questions  have  been  applied  to  department- 
store  women.  They  can  with  equal  force  be  appUed  to  women 
employees  and  to  employers  in  other  industries. 

Aside  from  the  necessity  of  finding  an  answer  for  the  most  vital 
question  as  to  the  poUcy  of  employment,  which  immediately  affected 
the  moral  plane  upon  which  girls  Uve,  no  effort  was  spared  to  discover 
all  other  important  facts,  and  to  determine  which  were  factors  in  the 
resultant  department-store  conditions.  In  a  study  of  this  kind  it 
is  the  business  of  an  investigator  to  scrutinize  all  information  in  order 
to  discover,  not  only  what  is  true,  but  what  is  typical  and — most 
important  of  all — what  is  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  a  product  of 
employment  conditions. 

Human  natiu-e  is  as  variegated  in  one  occupation  as  in  another. 
Womankind  in  department  stores  will  present  the  same  variations  as 
womankind  in  any  other  employment,  or  as  womankind  at  leism*e. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  male  kind.  Both  of  these  factors  must  be 
considered  at  their  true  value  in  the  general  results.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  Bureau  to  determine  in  what  particular  the  department- 
store  employment  exerted  pressure  upon  the  feminine  character. 
Department-store  managers  are  not  all  aUke.  Even  with  well-organ- 
ized department-store  organizations  shaping  a  general  poUcy,  the 
manager  of  each  store  is  the  interpreter  of  the  policy.  Upon  the 
dimensions  of  this  man's  character  much  of  the  welfare  of  the  women 
depends.  A  man  in  such  a  position,  if  of  an  evil  character,  has  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  play  of  his  evil  propensities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  of  highly  developed  civic  sense,  and  of  a  strong 
social  sympathy,  has  equally  large  opportunities  for  exerting  a  benign 
influence.  Neither  man  can  let  his  inclinations  play  at  the  seriouB 
expense  of  the  business,  because  both  are  held  in  thrall  to  the  neces- 
sity of  profit  making.  The  number  of  exceptions  to  established  policy 
often  depends  not  only  upon  the  character  of  the  man  in  charge  but 
upon  his  business  acumen.  One  man  has  no  scruples  against  keep- 
ing immoral  women  in  the  store  so  'Uong  as  they  attend  to  business, 
make  sales,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  help  alone."  In  that  store  ¥^11  be 
found  the  shrewd  ''kept  woman/'  the  skillful  procuress.    The  maxt- 
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agtir  has  not  only  given  an  unnecessary  incline  to  the  plane  upon 
which  the  girls  in  his  store  work,  but  he  is  harboring  an  influence  that 
is  undermining  the  very  discipline  and  efiiciency  he  demands.  That 
woman's  single  salesbook — enlarged  often  by  the  demimonde  trade — ' 
has  assumed  an  exaggerated  value  in  his  mind. 

The  consideration  often  shown  a  saleswoman  of  this  character, 
because  of  her  large  salesbook,  and  the  marked  courtesy  extended  to 
customers  of  ill  repute  are  among  the  evil  influences  chargeable  to 
department-store  employment.  ''How  do  you  think  a  hard-working 
girl  feels/'  said  an  experienced  saleswoman  to  the  investigator,  "when 

she  sees  her  buyer  and  the  whole  management  bow  down  to  * ' 

(naming  a  woman  of  notorious  character)  when  the  girl  herself 
receives  nothing  but  curt  orders  id  the  store  and  cold  stares  out 
of  it?" 

Such  girls  have  neither  more  nor  less  discrimination  than  other 
girls  of  the  same  education  and  mental  equipment,  and  few  of  these 
realize  that  the  effort  to  please  is  exclusively  a  business  matter  and 
does  not  in  the  least  signify  either  the  presence  or  absence  of  respect 
for  the  customer's  character.  As  one  manager  put  it:  ''We  know 
neither  good  nor  bad  of  customers  when  they  are  in  the  store.  It  is 
our  business  to  serve  them  all  satisfactorily  and  to  hold  their  trade." 
Nevertheless,  these  conditions  do  exert  an  influence  on  the  girls,  par- 
ticularly those  with  an  abnormal  craving  for  pretty  clothes  and 
luxiuious  environment.  All  of  them  have  the  normal  craving,  which 
is  strong  enough.  How  much  this  influence  is  counteracted  depends 
upon  the  effort  a  manager  or  buyer  makes  to  have  the  girls  under- 
stand that  in  business  hours  only  business  counts;  that  while  Ciuir- 
tesy  is  necessarily  expected  and  exacted  for  all  customers  alike  in  the 
store,  out  of  it  character  and  reputation  should  determine  the  attitude 
entirely. 

How  much  the  wage  of  the  rank  and  file  has  to  do  with  the  moral 
plane  and  to  what  extent  it  is  peculiar  to  the  department  store 
are  exceedingly  difficult  questions  to  answer.  In  nearly  all  the 
cases  which  have  come  to  notice  during  the  investigation  the  first 
fall  of  the  girl  was  either  through  her  affection  or  her  desire  for  a 
good  time,  while  her  continuance  in  the  way  of  evil  was  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  due  to  the  large  amount  of  money  made  avail  ible 
thereby. 

The  average  wage,  determining  so  largely  the  measure  of  living 
comforts  within  the  reach  of  the  girl,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  her 
moral  welfare,  particularly  upon  the  moral  welfare  of  the  woman 
adrift.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  call  attention  here  to  the  logical 
consequences  flowing  from  a  too  prevalent  policy  of  offering  bonuses 
lo  department  store  buyers  for  annual  increases  of  profits.  The 
temptation  to  withhold  a  deserved  wage  increase  from  a  saleswoman 
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grows  very  strong,  and  the  argument  that  a  contented  employee  i 
a  valuable  asset  is  not  sufficiently  convincing  when  help  is  plentiful 
and  the  deserved  increases  affects  directly  the  buyer's  pocket.  It  does 
not  meet  the  situation  to  say  that  the  wages  of  saleswomen  are  not 
fixed  by  buyers  but  by  superintendents  of  employees.  The  buyer 
ordinarily  does  not  fix  the  wage  directly  nor  can  he  absolutely  dis- 
miss a  saleswoman,  but  few  saleswomen  get  an  increase  and  fewer 
remain  in  a  department  against  the  recommendation  of  a  buyer,  for 
he  is  responsible  for  the  balance  sheet  of  his  section.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  department  store,  even  where  no  bonus  system  exists, 
falls  heavily  upon  the  women  employees  because  of  the  sharp  rivaliy 
among  buyers  to  make  *'the  best  financial  showing."  Each  man 
strains  every  nerve  to  increase  income  and  keep  down  expenses.  The 
pressure  on  expenses  has  most  efTect  where  there  is  least  resistance, 
and  as  the  great  body  of  department  store  girls  are  unorganized  and 
without  much  individual  bargaining  power,  they  must  yield  to  the 
pressure.  The  policy  of  stimulating  the  rivalry  by  offering  a  bonus 
increases  the  difficulties  of  the  department  store  woman. 

The  mental  and  moral  development  of  a  girl  is  also  immediately 
affected  by  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the 
material  provision  for  her  future.  The  opportunity  for  this  pro- 
vision, if  she  does  not  marry,  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing her  earnings,  her  promotion  in  rank,  and  her  tenure  in  office. 
A  special  analysis  of  this  topic  as  it  affects  factory  and  miscellaneous 
employees  and  the  employees  of  depaitment  stores  and  other  retail 
establishments  has  been  made  and  is  intimately  needful  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  moral  environment  of  all  the  wage-earning 
women  covered  by  this  investigation. 

As  has  been  said,  the  results  of  this  industrial  environment — ^the 
extent  to  which  women,  both  in  stores  and  other  employmentSi 
have  yielded  to  pressure  or  resisted  concomitant  temptations — 
must  be  found  in  the  report  on  the  '^Relation  between  criminality 
and  employment  among  women."  These  two  reports  are  closely 
complementary. 

One  other  subject  which  does  not  pertain  to  locality,  nor  yet  to 
industrial  environment,  but  is  a  matter  of  human  nature  and  directly 
affecting  the  moral  plane  upon  wliich  girls  are  living,  is  the  oppor- 
tunities for  amusement  and  social  recreation  which  circumstances 
permit  women  adrift  to  enjoy.  There  is  no  subject  more  vital  and 
none  more  difficult  of  treatment.  Without  careful  study  of* the 
''Social  environment  of  self-supporting  women"  conditions  surround- 
ing women  adrift  have  been  left  dark  where  they  most  need  light. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EABHnrGS  AHD  OPPOSTinnTIES  FOS  ADVAVCEMEHT  OF 

WAOE-EABirnro  womeh. 

What  are  the  chances  for  promotion  of  the  wage-eammg  women  in 
the  occupations  included  in  this  investigation  ?  What  compensation 
may  she  reasonably  expect  to  attain  ?  What  compensation  does  she 
actually  receive  in  the  ranks!  These  are  questions  that  the  reader 
will  naturally  expect  to  find  answered  in  taking  up  this  report. 

In  1900  there  were  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  census,  4,833,630  woman  breadwinners  16  years  of  age  and  over, 
or  one  out  of  every  five  in  the  population  (").  The  numbers  should 
now  have  increased  to  considerably  over  5,000,000.  Precisely  how 
many  of  these  are  employed  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  and 
in  mills  and  factories  in  the  entire  country  it  is  not  possible  to  say. 
For  the  7  cities  included  within  the  scope  of  this  investigation  figures 
are  presented  from  the  census,  supplemented  in  certain  cases  by 
careful  estimates  to  show  the  numbers  employed  in  the  occupations 
and  industries  covered. 

Even  within  the  7  cities  selected  for  study  it  was,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  cover  the  whole  ground,  but  the  industrial  information 
obtained  by  personal  interviews  with  and  close  questioning  of  over 
7,000  women  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  general  industrial 
conditions  surrounding  the  great  body  of  similar  workers.  This  topic 
deals  chiefly  with  the  earnings  and  opportunities  for  advancement  of 
wage-earning  women  in  store  and  in  factory  employment  as  deduced 
from  reports  giving  age,  experience,  and  wage. 

The  experience  as  reported  in  this  study  includes  only  the  length 
of  time  at  work  in  the  industry  where  the  women  were  working  when 
interviewed  and  does  not  represent  the  total  industrial  experience. 
For  instance,  if  a  woman  was  working  in  a  store,  only  her  store  experi- 
ence was  reported;  if  in  a  shoe  factory,  only  her  experience  as  an 
operative  in  that  industry. 

WOMEN  IN  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES. 

About  22  per  cent  of  the  women  from  whom  information  was 
obtained  were  employed  in  department  and  other  stores,  chiefly  in 

0 United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  p.  131. 
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the  former.  Only  a  few  words  are  necessary  in  regard  to  the  depart- 
ment-store organization  to  show  what  part  in  its  great,  complex 
stioicture  women  may  occupy. 

The  dominant  forces  in  department-store  organization  of  course 
are  the  men  who  furnish  the  capital.  They  provide  the  money  and 
they  expect  results.  They  must  know  and  trust  their  assistants. 
The  greatest  care  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  their  selection.  A  large 
department  store  employs  a  manager,  who  engages  the  buyers  and 
has  general  supervision  of  the  departments;  and  a  superintendent  of 
employees,  who  has  general  charge  of  the  working  force.  Next  in 
rank  to  the  manager  are  the  real  heads  of  departments,  or  ''buyers," 
as  they  are  generally  called.  These  are  men  or  women  who  have 
risen  from  the  ranks.  In  nearly  every  case  they  are  graduates  from 
behind  the  coimter.  The  rank  of  buyer  (**)  or  assistant  buyer  is,  there- 
fore, the  highest  position  open  to  females.  It  is  the  goal  of  the  ambi- 
tious saleswoman — the  dream  of  many  a  little  cash  girl.  Next  in 
rank  below  the  buyers  and  assistant  buyers,  or  department  heads, 
are  the  saleswomen,  who  constitute  nearly  half  of  all  the  women 
employees. 

What  are  the  requirements  of  a  good  saleswoman?  A  verbatim 
quotation  from  an  official  of  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in 
the  country  shows  what  is  expected  of  her: 

Expert  knowledge  of  goods  and  stock;  expert  knowledge  of  people 
and  tiie  community  in  which  the  store  is  located;  expert  knowleage 
of  styles,  fashions,  and  customs;  intimate  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples and  poHcies  of  the  store;  absolute  honesty  in  dealings;  utmost 
courtesy  and  kindness;  accuracy  in  filling  orders;  a  good  memory  for 
names  and  faces;  a  single  desire  to  please  and  satisnr  the  customers, 
upholding  at  all  times  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  store.  Good 
goods  and  good  service  are  the  great  foundation  stones  of  a  store,  and 
the  sales  people  must  help  to  keep  these  foundations  firm.  Physical 
health  and  cleanliness  of  person  and  a  clear  brain  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance. .   , 

It  seems  evident  that  women  actually  possessing  the  above  quali- 
fications must  be  drawn  from  a  class  fairly  intelligent  and  able  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  fair  standard  of  living,  and  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  fmd  them  among  those  whose  Uving  conditions 
are  rated  in  this  report  as  ''good"  or  "fair,"  and  whose  average 
earnings  amount  to  S8  and  over. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  classes  of  women  employees 
in  department  stores  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  organi- 
zation of  a  group  of  representative  stores.  The  following  table  was 
compiled  from  pay-roll  data  given  by  26  of  the  largest  department 

o  There  are  cases  where  saleswomen  earn  more  than  some  buyers  and  many  <ml- 
rank  assistant  buyers  in  matters  of  wage,  but  ordinarily  the  positions  of 
buyer  and  buyer  stand  for  the  goal  of  effort. 


\^ 
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stores  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  and  shows  the  occu- 
pational status  of  Dearly  36,000  department-store  women: 

mniBER  AND  PER  CENT  Or  WOKEN  EUPLOYEES  IN  M  DEPAItTUENT  STORES  OF 
CBICAOO,  HIW  TOBK,  AND  PHILADELPHIA,  OROUPED  ACCORDIHO  TO  C 

TIONS. 


ffiTiV 


llrlludiDg 


•  IncIudioEburcn  tod  auiatut  buyers  Duniberlug  118,  oi  I.JpcroBnt. 

Of  the  35,772  women  employed  in  these  stores  46.2  per  cent  were 
saleswomen,  and  only  418  or  1.2  per  cent  were  classed  as  buyers  and 
assistant  buyers,  the  group  of  the  highest  rank.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  tabulation  of  the  rates  of  wages  in 
these  stores  that  a  considerable  number  of  saleswomen  receive  pay 
equal  to  that  of  many  of  the  buyers  and  assistant  buyers.  The  per- 
centage of  buyers  in  these  stores  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
found  among  the  women  included  in  this  investigation. 

The  women  employed  in  stores  are  for  the  most  part  young;  many 
are  mere  girls.  Of  the  1,584  store  women  included  in  this  investiga- 
tion whose  ages  were  ascertainetl,  16.8  per  cent  were  under  IS  years 
of  age  and  40.7  per  cent  under  21.  In  contrast  with  this  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  of  the  4,017  factory  women  reported  23,8  per 
cent  were  under  18  years  and  55.8  per  cent  under  21.  The  store 
women  reporting  weekly  earnings  are  summarized  by  age  and  clnssi- 
fied  weekly  earnings  in  the  following  tuble: 
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The  increase  in  the  weekly  earnings  in  the  higher  age  groups  as 
compared  with  the  lower  ones  is  clearly  apparent  from  this  table. 
Thus  of  the  total  store  women  reporting  weekly  earnings  69.2  per 
cent  earned  S6  a  week  and  over,  but  the  proportion  earning  this 
amount  increased  from  2  per  cent  at  under  16  years  to  14.9  per  cent 
at  16  and  17  years,  to  59.6  per  cent  at  18  and  20  years,  to  83.6  per 
cent  at  21  to  24  years,  and  to  91.6  per  cent  at  25  years  and  over. 

That  the  higher  wages  (and  the  higher  positions)  as  buyers  and  as 
saleswomen  go  to  those  women  of  long  experience  in  store  work  will 
appear  from  a  comparison  of  years  of  experience  and  earnings.  The 
following  table  shows  the  increase  of  earnings  according  to  experi- 
ence among  1,391  department  and  other  retail  store  women,  both 
home  and  adrift.  The  data  relate  to  all  of  the  store  women  from 
whom  accurate  information  could  be  secured  in  regard  to  both  earn- 
ings and  experience. 

NUMBER,  PER  CENT,  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  IN  DEPART- 
MENT AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES.  CLASSIFIED  BY  LENGTH  OF  EXPERIENCE. 


Leugth  of  experience. 


Under  1  year 

1  and  under  2  years. . 

2  and  under  4  years. . 
4  and  under  6  years. . 
6  an<l  under  8  years. . 
8  and  under  10  years. 
10  and  under  12  years 
12  and  under  16  years 
16  and  under  21  years 
21  and  under  30  years 
30  years  and  over. 

Total 


Women  reporting 
both  experience 
and  earnings. 


Number. 


170 

176 

327 

241 

165 

105 

68 

78 

39 

18 

4 


1,391 


Percent. 


12.2 

12.6 

23.5 

17.3 

11.0 

7.6 

4.9 

5.6 

2.8 

1.3 

.3 


100.0 


Average , 

weekly 

eamingi. 


$4.69 

5.28 

0.27 

7.49 

7.83 

9.27 

9.81 

9.95 

13.33 

11.55 

11.38 


7.22 


The  average  experience  of  the  1,391  women  for  whom  both  experi- 
ence and  earnings  were  reported  was  5.17  years.  During  the  first 
year  the  average  wage  for  all  is  $4.69,  the  second  year  $5.28,  and  so 
on,  increasing  in  ten  years  to  $9.81,  during  which  time  many  drop 
out  of  the  ranks,  then  changing  very  little  for  the  next  five  years. 
Among  the  women  who  remain  are  the  buyers  and  the  exceptionally 
expert  saleswomen,  and  their  salaries  bring  the  average  earnings  up 
to  $13.33,  the  highest  point,  after  from  16  to  20  years'  experience. 
The  assistant  buyers  are  not  in  this  group,  as  many  receive  less  than 
the  expert  saleswomen,  and  either  drop  out  or  advance  into  the  buyer 
class  after  a  few  years'  service  as  assistants. 

After  20  years'  experience  the  earning  power  apparently  begins  to 
wane  and  during  the  next  decade  the  average  earnings  decrease  to 
$11 .55,  and  after  30  years,  still  lower.  So  many  drop  out  of  the  ranks 
after  30  years'  experience  that  there  are  not  enough  covered  by  this 
study  to  warrant  a  general  statement.    Included  in  this  class  (bat 
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not  in  this  table)  are  the  extremes — the  exceptional  buyer  with  a  very 
laiige  salary  and  the  superannuated  saleswoman  who  may  be  retained 
on  account  of  faithful  service. 

A  study  of  the  preceding  table  shows  that  4.4  per  cent  of  the  de- 
partment store  women  reporting  experience  and  earnings  had  become 
buyers  or  assistant  buyers  or  saleswomen  of  the  highest  class,  at  sala- 
ries ranging  up  to  $50,  the  highest  received  by  any  of  the  women 
visited,  though  the  department  stores  from  which  pay-roll  data  were 
secured  had  some  women  buyers  earning  nearly  $200  a  week.  These 
may  have  b^un  as  cash  girls  at  a  weekly  wage  of  from  $3  to  $4,  or 
as  saleswomen  at  from  $3  to  $6  per  week.  In  the  matter  of  promo- 
tion there  is  no  uniformity.  .  In  the  saleswoman  class  they  may  be- 
come '^  heads  of  stock"  or  be  given  charge  of  small  sections,  but  they 
sell  goods  as  well,  hence  are  classed  as  saleswomen,  and  98.7  per  cent 
had  not  risen  above  this  rank.  These  figures,  it  should  be  noted, 
are  fairly  in  accord  with  the  pay-roll  records  of  26  of  the  most  im- 
portant stores  already  referred  to. 

Talks  with  some  of  the  buyers  are  illuminating.  They  reveal 
that  the  path  to  the  siunxnit  is  not  easy.  A  saleswoman  is  in  con- 
stant contact  with  people,  obliged  to  please  not  only  the  customer, 
but  the  buyer,  the  assistant  buyer,  and  the  floorwalkers.  As  a 
buyer,  she  must  give  closest  attention  to  details  as  well  as  to  the 
matter  of  general  supervision.  All  these  causes  may  have  over- 
strained her  nervous  force,  and  at  this  point  it  is  not  unconunon 
to  hear  of  nervous  breakdowns.  The  case  of  Mrs.  F.  is  an  illustra- 
tion: Aftet  eight  years'  experience  as  an  energetic  and  pushing 
saleswoman  she  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  buyer.  She  was 
unusually  successful,  but  after  a  few  years  the  intense  strain 
proved  too  great,  and  at  the  age  of  about  33  years  nervous  pros- 
tration necessitated  a  three  years'  rest.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period  she  returned  to  work,  but  was  obliged  to  take  a  place  among 
the  rank  and  file  as  saleswoman.  She  is  now  earning  a  salary  of 
$12  a  week. 

Miss  T.  is  a  buyer  in  a  department  store  in  one  of  the  cities  jnder 
discussion  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  highest-paid  IniytT, 
male  or  female,  in  that  city.  She  was  not  on  the  lists  to  lx»  inter- 
viewed, but  one  of  the  agents  went  purposely  to  hear  her  story, 
which  Illustrates  the  possibilities — though  remote,  as  has  been  seen — 
for  woman  in  department  stores.  She  began  as  saleswoman  at  So  a 
week  at  the  age  of  15  years,  and  after  about  20  years  became  buyer, 
which  position  she  has  held  for  7  years,  and  now  receiw^s  a  salary  of 
$6,000  a  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  keeping  the  wages  of  sales- 
women down  to  their  present  level  is  the  fact  that  each  buyer  is 
illotted  a  certMH  amount  of  money,  and  a  certain  return  is  expected 
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The  salary  of  the  buyer  being  determined  by  the  profits  of  his  depart- 
ment, it  is  to  his  advantage  to  keep  the  selling  expense  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit  consistent  with  good  business  returns.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  number  and  compensation  of  help 
employed.  By  reducing  his  help  to  the  least  number  he  may  thus 
reduce  the  cost  of  selling,  l^e  salary  of  each  sales  person  in  his 
department  is  charged  against  the  selling  expense  of  that  department. 
Therefore  the  higher  the  salaries  paid  for  securing  the  necessary  effi- 
ciency the  less  the  profit,  and  this  fact  naturally  militates  against  the 
chance  for  promotion. 

The  wage  of  a  saleswoman  is  determined,  primarily,  by  the  amount 
of  her  sales,  which  are  carefuDy  watched  by  the  buyer,  and  if  the  sales 
of  one  fall  below  those  of  her  neighbor  she  is  told  that  she  must  sell 
more  goods  or  "  we  shall  have  to  fill  your  place  with  some  other  clerk." 
The  saleswoman  is  in  this  way  constantly  nerved  to  highest  endeavor, 
for  not  only  does  failure  to  seU  mean  loss  of  promotion,  but  she  must 
keep  up  to  the  standard  to  maintain  her  present  rank  and  wage. 
Various  are  the  standards  for  wage  used  by  department-store  employ- 
ers, and  the  relation  between  the  salary  and  the  sales  varies  in  different 
departments  in  the  same  store.  In  general  the  salary  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  certain  percentage  of  the  sales.  One  employer,  the  super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  New  York,  says: 
"We  expect  our  sales  people  to  sell  more  than  25  times  their  salary." 
The  saleswomen  \^all  tell  you  that  it  is  the  one  who  is  insistent  in 
asking  for  promotion,  backed  always  by  a  good  record,  who  succeeds, 
and  that  it  is  often  necessary  for  a  good  saleswoman  to  threaten  to 
leave  or  to  say  she  has  been  offered  more  by  a  rival  establishment  to 
receive  attention.  Here,  though,  she  is  handicapped  by  the  rule, 
written  or  unwritten,  and  prevailing  in  some  stores,  which  prevents 
one  establishment  from  engaging  an  employee  of  another  until  after 
she  has  severed  her  connection  with  her  employer.  The  facts  may 
be  readily  obtained,  for  her  entire  record  must  appear  on  the  applica- 
tion blank  and  may  be  verified  by  the  regular  department-store 
detectives. 

The  table  following  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  women 
employees  earning  classified  rates  of  pay  weekly  in  the  26  depart- 
ment stores  referred  to.  The  employees  are  grouped  as  cash  girls 
(including  messengers,  inspectors,  bundle  wrappers,  and  packers), 
saleswomen,  office  employees,  and  other  employees  (including  buyers 
and  assistant  buyers).  The  table  shows  not  only  the  rates  of  pay  for 
the  rank  and  file,  but  the  proportion  reaching  the  higher  wage  groups. 
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KUMBBR  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER 
RETAIL  STORES  IN  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  PHILADELPHIA,  BY  CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY 
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•  Len  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Scrutiny  of  the  table  will  show  that  76.1  percent  of  all  women 
employees  were  getting  less  than  $10  a  week ;  the  actual  average  of  this 
group,  computed  from  the  detailed  data,  was  S6.13.  The  rate  of  pay 
for  57.5  per  cent  of  all  the  women  employees  is  less  than  $8  a  week. 
The  experience  table  above  shows  that  an  average  of  $8  is  not  reached 
by  any  group  with  an  experience  of  less  than  8  years  and  that  77.5 
per  cent  of  all  were  below  this  line.  The  apparent  discrepancy  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  deductions  for  lost  time  reduce  the 
number  of  higher  paid  employees  in  the  experience  table.  On  the 
other  handy  7.5  per  cent  receive  $15  a  week  or  over,  and  2.9  per  cent 
$20  a  week  or  over.  About  half  of  these  higher  paid  employees  were 
in  the  saleswomen  group.  The  average  rate  for  all  employees  is 
$7.93,  for  saleswomen  only  it  is  $8.84.  In  the  column  headed  '^  other 
employees*'  it  appears  that  55.9  per  cent  have  a  rate  of  $8  or  more. 
But  in  this  group  are  all  the  workroom  employees  whose  employment 
is  almost  wholly  seasonal  and  whose  average  earnings  therefore  would 
fall  considerably  below  the  rate  of  pay. 

WOMEN  IN  FACTORIES,  ETC. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  women  visited  were  those 
employed  in  mills,  factories,  and  miscellaneous  establishments,  wliere 
the  highest  position  to  which  a  woman  may  aspire  is  that  of  fore- 
woman, and  this  is  reached  by  progressive  stages,  beginning  possibly 
with  that  of  floor  or  errand  girl,  but  usually  as  operative.  Of  all 
the  women  visited  engaged  in  this  class  of  work  only  2  per  cent  were 
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foun<l  to  be  forewomeD  snd  assistant  forewomen.  The  average  age 
of  these  was  28^  years;  average  weekly  earnings,  ilO.32,  and  average 
experience,  10  years.  It  does  not  necesaarilj  foil  >w  that  the  best 
operatives  become  forewomen  or  assistant  forewomen,  for  com- 
paratively few  have  the  requisite  executive  ability,  nor,  indeed, 
would  all  desire  such  position,  for  the  earnings  of  the  skilled  operative 
are  often  much  greater  than  those  of  the  forewoman. 

The  importance  of  the  young  workers  is  here  even  more  striking 
than  in  the  stores.  Of  the  4,017  women  employed  in  factories,  mills, 
etc.,  included  in  this  investigation  whose  age*  were  reported,  23.8  per 
cent  were  under  18  years  of  age  and  55.8  per  cent  under  21.  The 
factory  women  are  thus  considerably  younger  than  those  employed 
in  stores,  where  only  40,7  per  cent  were  found  to  be  under  21,''  The 
factory  women  reporting  weekly  earnings  are  summarized  by  age  and 
classified  weekly  earnings  in  the  following  table : 
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„,. 

"1 

tl3 
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ii:^. 

(ii.m. 

47.  W, 

t».W. 

o.er. 

m 

B3 

i" 

«7 

^} 

S« 

3ifl 

W 

1*4 

S» 

IB 

M 

41,  S 

Mil 

10.0 

4.0 

ToWl 

*,S73 

•■™l  »■ 

i.joe 

1.424 

Asa 

m 

m 

8.T 

3L, 

M.J 

1S.8 

8.7 

3.3 

With  the  factory  women,  as  in  the  case  of  the  store  women,  an 
increase  in  the  weekly  earnings  in  the  higher  age  groups  as  compared 
with  lower  ones  is  apparent.  Of  the  total  factory  women  of  all  ages 
reporting  weekly  earnings  59.9  per  cent  earned  $6  a  week  and  over,  but 
the  proportion  earning  this  amount  increased  from  6.4  per  cent  among 
those  under  16  years  to  27.1  per  cent  at  16  and  17  years,  to  60.8  per 
cent  at  18  to  20  years,  to  74  per  cent  at  21  to  24  years,  and  to  79.7 
per  cent  at  25  yeara  and  over. 

See  page  41. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  variation  of  earnings  according  t 
experience  in  this  class  of  workers,  both  home  and  adrift: 

NUMBER,  PER  CENT,  AND  AVERAQE  WEESXY  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  IN  >  AC> 
TORIES,  MILLS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES,  CLASSIFIED  BY  LENGTH  OT 
EXPERIENCE. 


Length  of  experfenoe. 


Under  1  year 

1  and  under  2  years. . . 

3  and  undv  4  years. . . 

4  and  under  6  years. . . 
6 and  under  8  years.. . 
8  and  under  10  years. . 
10  and  under  12  years. 
12  and  under  16  years. 
16  and  under  21  years. 
21  and  under  30  years. 
SO  yean  and  over 


Total. 


Women  reporting 

both  experience 

and  earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

SI5 

16.8 

475 

13.9 

935 

27.3 

663 

16.5 

815 

9.2 

175 

5.1 

125 

8.7 

111 

8.2 

70 

2.8 

49 

1.4 

19 

.6 

3,421 

100. 0 

Average 

weekly 

earnings. 


14.62 
5.84 
6.16- 
7.03 
7.86 
7.96^ 
&48 
8.49 
8.54 
8.0a 
6.51 

6.8& 


The  average  experience  of  the  3,421  women  for  whom  both  experi- 
ence and  earnings  were  reported  was  4.46  years.  During  the  first 
year  the  average  earnings  are  $4.62,  the  second  year  $5.34,  reaching 
$8.48  after  10  years  and  $8.54  in  the  16  to  20  year  group.  For 
the  three  groups,  including  those  with  an  experience  of  10  and 
under  21  years,  the  earnings  averaged  about  $8.50,  and  these  con- 
stituted 9.2  per  cent  of  all  the  factory  women  reporting  as  to  expe- 
rience and  earnings.  These  figures,  then,  indicate  what  factory 
employment  holds  out  to  the  average  woman  who  continues  in  it  for 
from  10  to  20  years.  Beyond  that  age  the  outlook  is  a  constantly 
decreasing  earning  power. 

EARNINGS  OF  STORE  AND  FACTORY  WOMEN  COMPARED. 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  table  with  the  earlier  one  giving 
similar  data  in  regard  to  women  employed  in  stores  shows  that^ 
while  the  average  earnings  of  the  two  classes  are  approximately  the 
the  same  in  the  earlier  years,  the  factory  worker  reaches  practically  her 
high  level  ($8.48)  after  about  10  years  of  work,  the  department  store 
woman  in  the  same  time  reaching  $9.81  a  week,  and  rising  to  her 
much  higher  maximum  of  $13.33  after  an  experience  of  16  and  under 
21  years.  Furthermore,  individual  employees,  as  buyers  and  as  sales- 
women reach  far  higher  rates  of  pay.  The  factory  worker's  value  to 
the  establishment  depends  upon  her  dexterity  in  accomplishing  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  satisfactory  work,  and  this  is  achieved 
by  continued  repetition  and  usually  does  not  require  special  mental 
effort.  This  wage  level  she  maintains  under  the  stress  of  long  hours 
of  labor,  often  in  poorly  ventilated  workshops  which  are  sometimes 
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also  insanitary,  where  constant  contact  with  things  rather  than  with 
people,  as  with  the  saleswoman,  tells  upon  her  physical  endurance. 
A  loss  of  earning  power  id  shown  in  the  decreased  wage  after  about 
20  years  of  service — the  same  time  at  which  the  eflSciency  of  the 
saleswoman  begins  to  wane.  With  her,  as  with  her  sister  in  the 
department  store,  there  is  always  the  constant  pressure  for  increase 
of  wage  if  a  time  worker,  or  for  increase  of  output  if  a  piece  worker. 
After  30  years  the  average  w^e  falls  still  lower,  but  here  again  the 
number  who  remain  after  30  years  of  service  are  so  few  that  a  gen- 
eral conclusion  is  not  warranted. 

None  of  the  agents  engaged  in  collecting  the  information  upon 
which  these  statistics  are  based  reported  workers  in  any  of  the  occu- 
pations within  the  range  of  the  investigation,  however  long  their 
experience,  who  had  saved  from  their  earnings  enough  to  insure  a 
living  in  case  of  disability  or  other  cause  necessitating  retirement 
from  business  activity.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
employees  treated  in  this  report  are  all  in  large  cities,  where  rent 
and  other  expenses  are  necessarily  high. 

Recognizing  that  few  workers  are  able  to  make  provision  for  the 
future,  from  savings,  many  department  stores  as  well  as  some  of  the 
larger  manufacturing  establishments  have  organized  benefit  associa- 
tions, membership  in  which  is  usually  compulsory.  By  the  retention 
of  a  certain  small  part  of  the  earnings  each  pay  day  a  fund  is  created 
by  the  establishment,  which  may  be  drawn  upon  in  case  of  sickness 
or  death.  The  dues  range  from  10  to  25  cents  per  month,  and  in 
case  of  sickness  the  benefits  may  amount  to  one-half  the  salary,  but 
limited  usually  to  $5,  and  the  weekly  payments  may  be  continued 
for  six  weeks  if  necessary.  In  case  of  death  the  benefits  paid  range 
from  S25  to  $100.  Sometimes  dues  and  benefits  are  higher,  but  the 
ratio  is  the  same.  The  retention  of  the  dues,  when  compulsory,  has 
been  complained  of  by  the  young  and  healthy,  particularly  because 
the  benefits  are  not  available  until  after  from  3  to  6  months' 
employment  in  an  establishment.  There  are  many  who  have  not 
steady  work  in  one  establishment,  and  to  them  it  is  considered  a 
hardship. 

Fewer  establishments  have  a  retirement  fund.  In  one  department 
store  such  a  fund  is  being  accumulated,  but  it  is  not  available  until 
it  reaches  $50,000.  Membership  is  compulsory.  According  to  the 
annual  report  for  the  second  year  of  its  existence  it  has  reached  about 
$15,000.  The  monthly  dues  are  15  cents.  There  are  doubtless  some 
who  will  benefit  by  it  in  future,  but  the  pay  rolls  are  constantly 
changing,  and  the  figures  collected  in  this  investigation  show  that 
the  average  term  of  employment  of  the  women  in  stores  is  5.17  years. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SOCIAI  EHVISOHHEHT  OF  WAOE-EABHIHO  WOMEN.  (<>) 

For  the  purposes  of  the  study  of  the  living  conditions  of  self- 
supporting  women — the  housing,  the  food,  the  social  environment — 
the  adrift  women  have  been  arranged  in  four  groups: 

(1)  Those  keeping  house; 

(2)  Those  livmg  in  private  families; 

(3)  Those  living  m  boarding  or  lodging  houses;  and 

(4)  Those  living  in  organized  boarding  houses.  C) 

This  grouping  has  been  made  on  the  theory  ftiat  the  way  in  which 
a  woman  lives,  the  home  responsibilities  which  she  carries,  and  the 
conditions  and  influences  which  surround  her  home  are  the  strongest 
social  factors  of  her  life.  There  must  always  be  taken  into  account, 
of  coiu'se,  the  amoimt  of  money  which  the  self-supporting  woman  has 
to  meet  her  living  expenses,  but  as  that  can  be  discussed  for  each 
group  separately  as  well  or  better  than  for  the  whole  munber,  these 
four  divisions  have  been  made  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the 
topic. 

In  explanation  of  these  divisions  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  group 
is  intended  to  include  all  those  who  are  keeping  house  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  surrounded  by  something  like  a  home  atmosphere,  although 
manv  times  other  elements  crowd  in  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  lit- 
tie  trace  of  a  real '  'home  ^'  left.  This  group,  therefore,  does  not  include 
women  renting  one  room  in  a  lodging  house  and  preparing  such  meals 
as  they  can  in  that  one  room,  nor  those  doing  light  housekeeping  in 
one  or  two  rooms  in  a  private  family,  but  only  those  renting  a  house 
or  tenement  where  they  have  their  own  private  entrance  and  in 
which  they  live  entirely  independently  of  other  people. 

The  second  group  consists  of  women  who  are  rooming  or  boarding 
in  private  families.  The  line  between  a  private  family  and  a  board- 
ing house  is  necessarily  somewhat  difficult  to  draw,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  this  report  it  has  been  considered  that  more  than  three 
persons  outside  of  the  family  destroy  its  privacy  and  create  the 
atmosphere  of  a  boarding  or  lodging  house,  both  for  the  family  and  the 

«In  this  topic  only  the  women  classed  as  "adrift"  in  the  general  introduction  have 
been  considered. 

*  By  "organized  boarding  houses"  are  meant  houses  financed  by  some  social  organ- 
ization, po  managed  as  to  offer  to  women  board  and  lodging  under  good  moral  and  san- 
itary conditions,  at  a  price  which  shall  not  bring  any  profit  to  the  managers.  The  aim 
13  generally  to  pay  expenses,  but  it  is  seldom  attained,  and  the  deficit  is  made  up  by 
the  organization  which  maintains  the  house. 
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outside  members.  Therefore  only  households  m  which  there  are 
not  more  than  three  boarders  or  lodgers  are  classed  as  private  families. 

Women  who  live  in  regular  boarding  or  lodging  houses — that  is, 
houses  with  four  or  more  boarders  or  lodgers — form  the  third  group. 

The  fourth  is  formed  by  those  living  in  '*  organized  boarding 
houses/'  as  the  term  has  been  defined.  These  have  been  differenti- 
ated from  ordinary  boarding  or  lodging  houses  because  of  the  difference 
in  social  environment  as  well  as  in  restrictions  and  supervision. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  and  per  cent  living 
m  organized  boarding  houses  should  not  be  taken  as  applying  to  the 
group  of  wage-earning  women  in  any  one  city,  nor  to  the  group  of 
wage-earning  women  in  all  the  cities.  These  schedules  were  secured 
by  a  special  canvass  of  such  institutions  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
portion which  the  ttumber  of  women  living  in  them  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  women  adrift,  and  the  information  furnished  is  used 
to  make  clear  the  living  conditions  existing  there  both  in  the  matter 
of  social  environment  and  personal  economics. 

The  distinction  by  group  and  by  city  of  the  women  covered  in  the 
investigation  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  As  this  topic  has  been 
based  on  method  of  Uving  groups,  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
women  for  whom  such  data  were  not  obtained  (89,  or  5.2  per  cent) 
have  not  been  considered  or  included  in  any  of  the  tables  or  text. 

The  Chicago  stock-yards  girls,  treated  separately  in  other  chapters 
of  this  report,  are  included  here,  as  the  purpose  of  this  topic  is  to 
show  what  social  environment  is  possible  under  any  given  economic 
conditions,  and  what  the  influence  of  such  environment  is,  without 
special  reference  to  prevailing  industrial  conditions. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  ADRIFT  (EMPLOYED  IN  STORES,  FACTORIES, 
MILLS,  AND  RESTAURANTS),  KEEPING  HOUSE,  LWINO  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  IN 
BOARDING  AND  LODGING  HOUSES,  AND  IN  ORGANIZED  BOARDING  HOUSES,  BY 
CITIES. 


Number- 

Per  cent  of  total— 

City. 

Keep- 
ing 

houae. 

Living 

with 

private 

family. 

Living 

in 
board- 

'^ 

ing 
house. 

Living 

in 
organ- 
ized 
board- 
ing 
bouse.(a) 

Total. 

Keep- 
ing 
bouse. 

Liviiu; 

with 
private 
family. 

Living 

in 
board- 
ing  or 
lodg- 
ing 
bouse. 

Living 

in 
organ- 
iied 
board- 
ing 
hou8e.(«) 

TotaL 

Boston 

41 
20 

4 

105 

67 

30 

40 
270 

37 

90 

136 

45 

150 
121 

05 

4 
70 
93 

32 
26 

27 
49 

281 
»437 

163 

«257 

273 

196 

14.6 
4.6 

2.4 
40.8 
24.6 
15.3 

17.4 
61.8 

22.7 
38.5 
49.8 
23.0 

56.6 
27.7 

58.3 

1.6 

25.6 

47.4 

11.4 
&9 

16.6 
10.1 

*""ii."3* 

100.0 

Chicago 

100:0 

Minneapolis    and 
St.  Paul 

100.0 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

100.0 
100(0 

St.  Louis 

28 

100.0 

Total 

267 

636 

642 

162 

<l  1,007 

16.6 

30.6 

33.7 

10.1 

IflOlO 

o  Numbers  and  per  cents  not  applicable  to  whole  group  of  wage-earning  women  covered  bj  inTestlgatlon 
tiA  special  canvass  of  organised  boarding  bouses  was  made  for  ut  purposes  of  oomparlsoa. 
^  Not  including  87  not  reporting  as  to  method  of  living. 
f  Not  including  2  not  reporting  as  to  method  of  living. 
'  Not  including  89  not  reporting  as  to  method  of  Uving. 
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The  per  cent  of  women  in  the  different  groups  will  be  seen  to  vary 
greatly  in  the  different  cities.  For  example,  56.6  per  cent  are  board- 
ing in  regular  boarding  houses  in  Boston  and  only  1.6  per  cent  in 
New  York.  The  per  cent  in  private  famiUes  ranges  from  61.8  per 
cent  in  Chicago  to  17.4  per  cent  in  Boston,  etc. 

Of  the  1,607  women  who  are  included,  267,  or  16.6  per  cent,  were 
found  Uving  in  homes  of  their  own  making.  They  include  the  mar- 
ried  women  who  must  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren and  are  "adrift,"  because  they  are  without  homes  that  are  in 
any  sense  an  asset  as  is  usually  meant  when  reference  is  made  to  "  the 
wage-earning  women  living  at  home."  All  of  these  ''homes*'  were 
supported  and  presided  over  by  women  wage-earners.  Although  in 
a  few  cases  the  earnings  of  a  son  or  brother  were  added  to  the  general 
fund,  it  was  always  the  woman  who  was  the  mainstay  of  the  family. 

For  these  same  groups  the  average  weekly  earnings  and  the  aver- 
age weekly  cost  of  Uving  are  shown  in  the  following  table.     For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  the  earnings  and  cost  of  living  of  the  waitresses, 
are  added.     With  these,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
food  received  as  a  part  of  the  wage  is  not  included. 

AVERAGE    WEEKLY   EARNINGS   AND    COSl    OF    LIVING    (FOOD,    SHELTER,    HEAT,. 
LIGUT,  AND  LAUNDRY)  FOR  WOMEN  OTHER  THAN  WAITRESSES,  BY  CITIES,  AND 
FOR  WAITRESSES  IN  ALL  CITIES. 


Women     keeping 
hou5ie. 

Women  living  in 
private  families. 

Women  living  In 
boarding  and 
lodging  houses. 

Women    living    la 
organized  •  board- 
ing bouses. 

City. 

1 

Average 

weekly 

earnings. 

A  verage 

weekly 

cost  of 

llvlug.(a) 

Average 

weekly 

earnings. 

Averatje 
wet^kly 
cost  of 
living. 

Average 

wet»Vly 
earnings. 

Avcratro 
wiH'U  ly 
cost  of 
living. 

Average 

wcfkly 

earnings. 

Average 
weekly 
cost  of 
living. 

Boston 

16.04 
7.75 

7.23 

a  43 

6.  on 
6.GI 

13.78 
2.92 

3.25 
3.08 
3.45 
2.46 

$6. 88 
6.30 

6.73 
6.  CO 
7.22 
8.31 

$3.91 
3.09 

3.02 
3.54 
3.85 
3.S9 

17.42 
7.25 

7.24 
0.00 
8.16 
6.74 

15.18 
3.8^1 

3.42 
3. 70 
iAui 
3.81 

17.93 
7.63 

7.11 
6.06 

t4.66 

Chicago  * 

3.54 

IliaDeflpoUfl  and  St. 
Pajil 

3.25 

New  Yorlc 

3.20 

Phiiaflelphia 

fit  LoulA. 

7.67 

3.45 

AUdUes 

0.57 

3.18 

6.78 

3.43 

7.31 

4.24 

7.16 

3.62 

Waitre^aes.  all  cities  e. 

5.80 

3.09 

6.01 

1.97 

5.72 

2.44 

4.09 

1.39 

•  Thla  is  the  estimated  cost  for  the  worker,  exclusive  of  her  expcndltore  for  the  support  of  dependents 
who  may  con.stltute  a  part  of  Uio  same  household. 

k  In  making  out  these  averages  the  women  employed  In  the  Chicago  stock  yards  are  included. 

c  The  earning  and  cost  of  living  of  waitresses  are  based  on  200  cases;  food  which  is  paid  for  in  service  ii 
not  included. 
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WOMEN  KEEPING  HODSE. 

Tf^ing  up  first  for  detailed  study  the  women  keeping  house,  rep- 
resented, as  we  have  seen,  by  267,  or  16.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  of 
1,607  for  whom  the  information  necessary  was  secured,  the  two  fol- 
lowing tables  show  (1)  the  weekly  cost  of  living  classified  according 
to  the  average  weekly  amounts  earned  and  (2)  the  number  of  women 
having  persons  dependent  or  partially  dependent  on  them  for  sup- 
port, also  classified  according  to  average  weekly  earnings. 

NUUBKR  or  WOUEN 


N'umbrr  ol  tro 

Jifn  wllh  averse  weekly  cnic  ol  IJvinf  (lood,  sbelWr,  tukt, 
light,  aud  IiundrrJ— 

Avers)^  wfeklj  (arnloipi. 

1- 

tl 

•S 

I2.S0    K  \t3.S0 

A^J. 

\' 

» 

H 

23: 

1 

1 
i 

1 

I 
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1 

1 
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1 
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I 

9 

I 
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3 
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1 
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I 
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1 

1 
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1 

1 
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1 

1 

^ 
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~~2~iT 

* 

.7 

a 

43 

^ 

IS 

" 

•  Nat  Includlnt  30  waltnMO  wtioM  OMt  ot  llrlDg  la  Dot  companblc,  u  taod  li  paid  lor  In  Mnrk)*, 
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NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAQB-EARNERS  KEEPING  HOUSE  WHO  HAVE  SPECIFIED  NUM- 
BER OF  PERSONS  WHOLLY  OR  PARTIALLY  DEPENDENT  ON  THEM  FOR  SUPPORT. 
BY  WAGE  GROUPS. 


Number  of  woanen  having  wholly  do- 
pendent  on  them  for  support- 

Number  of  women  having  partially  do* 
pendent  on  them  for  support- 

Avenge  wcelly 
eaniings. 

One 
peraoD. 

Two 
persons. 

Three 
persons. 

Foot 

persons 

and 

over. 

Total. 

One       Two      Three 
person,  persons,  persons. 

Four 

persons 

and 

over. 

Total. 

$1  to  11.40 

Sl.S0totl.99 

|2toS2.49 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 

c7 
4 
5 

54 
1 

10 
4 
2 
2 

3 

•  •Vi" 

2 

53 

2 

1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

4 

t2.6Otot2.90 

1 

1 

2 

tttott.^ 

1 

1 

»2 

1 

:.i        «1  1 

2 
1 
3 
S 
2 
3 
3 

S 

t3.50tot3.90 

3' 

3 

1 
1 
2 
2 

4 

t4tot4.49 
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a  Abo  1  person  partially  dependent. 

5  In  1  case  wages  also  Include  meals. 

•  In  3  cases  wages  also  Include  meals. 

'  In  1  case  there  Is  abo  1  person  partially  dependent,  and  wages  also  Include  meals. 

In  looking  at  these  tables  showing  earnings,  cost  of  living, (*)  and 
number  of  dependents  for  the  women  who  are  keeping  house  three 
things  become-apparent  immediately:  First,  that  the  average  earnings 
of  the  women  in  this  group  are  lower  than  those  of  any  other;  second, 
that  the  majority  of  them  have  other  persons  dependent  on  them  for 
support;  third,  that  keeping  house  is  the  cheapest  way  of  living. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  table  here  presented  the  cost 
of  living  column  includes  only  the  cost  for  the  worker  herself,  exclusive 
of  any  contribution  toward  the  support  of  dependents  who  may  live 
in  the  same  household. 

The  schedules  show  that  these  women  are  obliged  to  provide  housing 
and  sustenance  for  other  people,  and  are  furthermore  obliged  to  do  it 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  preceding, 
that  of  the  267  women  46  have  a  total  of  at  least  87(*)  persons 

a  In  the  text  the  phrase  "coet  of  living '^  is  used  to  mean  only  cost  of  food,  heat, 
shelter,  light,  and  laundry  for  the  worker  alone.  It  excludes  her  exrenditures  for 
dependents  who  may  constitute  a  part  of  the  same  household. 

ft  As  this  table  makes  no  detailed  count  where  the  number  of  dependents  exceeds 
lour  the  exact  total  would  probably  be  more. 
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entirely  dependent  on  them  for  support,  an  average  of  practically 
two  persons  besides  themselves  for  whom  they  have  to  provide. 
Thirty-eight  of  these  women  are  earning  less  than  $9  and  17  less  than 
$6.  Among  these  17  are  4  women  each  having  four  persons  for  whose 
tiving  they  alone  are  responsible.  A  brief  account  of  these  four  house- 
holds may  be  of  interest. 

No.  1  was  an  Italian  family  in  New  York.  The  mother,  age  42 
years,  was  the  sole  support  of  the  family,  consisting  of  herself,  her 
husband,  and  four  children.  Two  other  children  were  in  a  Home. 
The  husband,  a  marble-cutter  by  trade,  had  been  out  of  work  2  years. 
He  stayed  at  home  while  liis  wife  worked  in  a  clothing  shop,  where  her 
earnings  averaged  $5.25  a  week.  The  family  were  miserably  poor, 
living  on  bread  and  coffee  and  macaroni,  gathering  their  fuel  on* 
the  streets  and  being  helped  in  their  extremest  want  by  charity 
oganizations. 

No.  2  was  an  ItaUan  family  in  New  York,  consisting  of  a  woman 
wage-earner,  age  47  years,  her  three  small  children,  and  old  mother. 
A  married  daughter  and  her  husband  also  lived  with  the  woman 
and  were  supported  by  her  when  the  man  was  out  of  work.  The 
average  earnings  of  this  woman  were  $2.21  a  week.  The  home  was 
naturally  not  a  comfortable  one.  The  mother  and  three  children 
slept  in  one  bed,  the  children  hved  on  bread  and  tea  and  were  half 
clothed.  When  the  son-in-law  worked  he  paid  board  for  himself  and 
wife,  but  the  woman  was  not  only  the  mother  of  this  household,  but 
its  provider  as  well.     Her  *'home''  was  a  constant  Uability. 

No.  3  was  an  American  family  in  New  York.  The  family  consisted 
of  a  mother,  a  daughter  17  years  of  age,  and  three  younger  children. 
At  the  time  the  family  was  visited  the  17-year-old  girl  was  supporting 
the  group  on  her  earnings  of  $5  a  week,  the  mother  being  unable  at 
that  time  to  get  work,  though  she  did  not  count  herself  out  of  the 
ranks  of  wage-earning  women.  The  family  lived  in  two  rooms,  and 
had  practically  nothing  to  eat  save  bread  and  tea  or  coffee.  The 
father  was  dead. 

No.  4  was  a  Jewish  family  in  New  York.  Here,  too,  an  18-year-old 
girl  was  the  only  wage-earner  in  a  family  of  eight  persons,  the  others 
being  her  mother,  three  younger  children,  a  married  sister,  whose 
husband  had  deserted  her,  and  her  child,  and  a  good-foivnothing 
brother,  who  came  home  only  when  out  of  work.  The  girl's  mother 
tried  to  get  washing  to  supplement  the  slender  earnings,  but  could  be 
sure  of  nothing  regular,  and  the  girl's  wage  of  $5  was  the  sustaining 
income.  They  lived  in  three  tiny  rooms,  dark  and  badly  ventilated, 
opening  only  on  an  air  shaft.  The  mother  appreciated  the  over- 
crowded condition,  as  she  said  to  the  agent:  ''The  board  of  health 
would  surely  run  us  in  if  they  knew,''  but  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  try  to  make  the  $5  a  week  do  any  more. 
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For  the  woman  keeping  house,  the  average  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat, 
light,  and  laimdiy  is  $3.18,  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  are  $6.57. 
There  is  left  $3.39  out  of  which  she  must  pay  for  the  clothes  and 
liviflg  of  herself  and  dependents,  and  for  doctor  hills  and  other 
inevitable  expenses. 

It  would  seem  sufficiently  obvious  from  these  facts  that  there  will 
be  no  margin  for  recreation  or  amusement  for  the  woman  with  such 
responsibilities  as  the  entire  dependence  of  one  or  more  persons  entails, 
and  17.2  per  cent  of  the  women  keeping  house  have  these  respon- 
sibilities. More  than  that,  her  standard  of  living  must  be  low,  and 
her  time,  strength,  and  energy  all  exhausted  in  the  effort  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  Besides  working  all  day  in  the  factory  or  shop  or  store, 
she  has  to  do  the  cooking,  sewing,  and  housework  also,  with  sometimes 
the  inefficient  help  of  a  child  too  young,  or  a  relative  too  old  or 
incapacitated,  to  work. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  work  of  the  day  is  supplemented  with  work  at 
home  in  order  to  earn  enough  to  meet  the  necessar}^  expenses.  A 
number  of  women  take  in  washing  besides  their  regular  work.  One 
of  the  women  visited  (a  widow  with  one  child)  worked  in  a  book- 
bindery  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.  As  janitress  of  the  building 
where  she  Uved  she  had  to  clean  the  halls  before  she  went  to  work. 
In  the  evening  after  she  had  cooked  and  eaten  her  supper  and  cleared 
up  her  two  small  rooms,  she  worked  coloring  picture  post  cards  at  the 
rate  of  15  cents  a  hundred.  She  said  that  she  often  went  to  bed  too 
tired  to  sleep  and  felt  more  tired  when  she  got  up  in  the  morning 
than  when  she  went  to  bed.  Yet,  for  this  woman,  the  stimulus 
of  the  lights,  the  noise,  and  the  crowd  of  New  York  was  such  that 
when  a  relative  invited  her  to  Phila(lel[)liia  for  a  visit,  two  days  were 
all  she  could  stand.  Then  she  came  home  saying  ''New  York's  the 
place  for  mine.'' 

Some  of  these  women  are  only  young  girls,  whose  desire  for  pleasure 
and  a  good  time  is  still  as  keen  as  that  of  more  fortunate  women. 
Yet  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  them  to  spend  money  for  pleasures,  so 
their  only  resources  are  tliQ  street,  such  places  of  amusement  as  are 
free,  or  the  ever  ready  * 'gentleman  friend." 

In  this  keeping-house  group  also  are  found  the  largest  number  and 
per  cent  (37.8)  of  women  having  others  partially  dependent  on  them 
for  support,  101  women  having  a  total  of  183  persons  whom  they 
must  assist,  an  average  of  nearly  two  per  person.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  wide  range  to  the  term  ^'partially  dependent,''  but  most  of  the 
cases  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  especially  in  this  group,  are  those 
of  two  women,  perhaps  a  mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters,  sup- 
porting the  :)ther  members  of  the  family,  who  are  thus  classed  as 
partially  dependent  on  each  of  the  working  women* 
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For  these  women  the  wages  are  about  the  same  as  for  those  having 
persons  totally  dependent  on  them.  Eighty-seven  of  the  101  women 
receive  less  than  $9  and  48  less  than  $6  a  week. 

Among  the  women  having  others  partially  dependent  upon  them 
there  were  many  cases  where  practically  the  same  conditions  existed 
as  surrounded  the  women  carrying  the  whole  burden.  A  mother 
and  14-year-old  daughter  together  supported  the  three  younger 
children  since  the  death,  three  months  before,  of  the  father.  The 
combined  earnings  of  mother  and  daughter  were  under  $5,  and  they 
were  in  debt  for  the  expenses  of  the  father's  funeral  ($35). 

For  most  of  these  women  the  strain  was  more  evenly  distributed. 
Several  wage-earners  contributed  to  the  common  fund,  and  there  was 
often  one  member  whose  share  it  was  to  stay  at  home  and  do  the  house- 
work for  all.  The  rest  of  the  267  women  had  only  themselves  to  care 
for — in  some  very  few  cases  were  even  assisted  financially  by  relatives. 
These  groups  were  made  up  usually  of  two  or  three  women  living 
together,  sometimes  merely  friends,  sometimes  sisters,  or  a  mother 
and  daughter. 

For  these  women  their  earnings  were  all  their  own,  yet  many  were 
unable,  with  their  best  effort,  to  get  beyond  the  constant  fight  for 
enough  on  which  to  live  decently.  Miss  G.,  a  woman  50  years  old, 
in  Pliiladelphia,  had  worked  for  40  years  in  a  woolen  mill.  She  could 
earn  just  about  enough  to  meet  current  expenses  (her  average  earnings 
were  $5.67)  if  work  and  her  health  were  good;  but  an  accident  in  the 
mill  laid  her  up  for  4  weeks  and  slack  work  turned  her  off  for  the  sum- 
mer. Such  employment  as  she  could  get  at  housework  was  not 
enough  to  sustain  her.  She  was  obliged  to  draw  $150  from  her  very 
slender  store  of  savings,  and  she  was  fortunate  beyond  most  to  have 
any  savings  from  which  to  draw. 

In  considering  all  the  women  keeping  house,  it  seems  that  for  the 
older  women  this  ceaseless  grind  of  work  takes  away  all  desire  to  do 
anything  but  rest  in  such  leisure  time  as  they  may  have  (and  for 
these  women  there  is  very  little).  Some  of  them  occasionally  go  to 
see  friends  or  go  to  the  parks  with  their  children.  One  woman  said 
that  at  Christmas  time  she  got  admission  tickets  for  herself  and  boy 
to  the  theater.  But  most  of  them  said  that  they  never  went  anywhere 
for  recreation  or  amusement;  that  they  had  no  time  or  money  or 
strength  for  such  things. 

The  younger  women,  whether  they  have  more  time  and  strength  or 
not,  generally  crave  more  excitement  and  variety  in  their  lives,  and 
get  it  according  to  their  means. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  in  the 
housekeeping  group.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  women  had  a  sitting 
room  in  their  homes  where  friends  could  be  entertained,  25  per  cent 
used  the  kitchen,  and  only  16  per  cent  were  forced  to  use  their  bed- 
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rooms,  and  aometimes  here  it  was  apparently  us«d  in  preference  to 
the  Idtcben,  as  being  more  suitable. 

In  the  cases  where  one  or  two  girls  are  keeping  house  in  a  small  flat, 
they  are  perhaps  subject  to  less  surveillance  than  under  any  other 
circumstances  and  live  in  a  freedom  which  knows  no  restraint  save 
their  own  moral  standards.  Although  there  were  a  few  "house- 
keeping groups"  of  a'  decidedly  suspicious  character  (such  as  the  woman 
who  hod  one  man  lodger,  sleeping,  she' said  "in  a  part  of  my  room, 
curtained  off"),  most  of  them  appeared  to  be  above  criticism. 

WOUEK  LIVinG  JH  PRIVATE  FAMILIES. 

The  women  living  as  boarders  in  private  families  were  more 
numerous  than  any  others,  636,  or  39.6  per  cent,  being  found  in  this 
group.  The  tables  following  present  for  them  the  facts  as  to  average 
weekly  earnings,  cost  of  hving,  and  the  number  of  dependents  in  the 
same  form  used  for  women  keeping  house  in  the  preceding  pages: 
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NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  LIVINQ  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILIES  WHO  HAVE 
SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WHOLLY  OR  PARTIALLY  DEPENDENT  ON  THEM 
FOR  SUPPORT,  BY  WAGE  GROUPS. 
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« In  2  c&^es  wages  also  Include  meals. 
4  Also  1  person  partially  dependent. 


These  women  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes:  Those 
who  lived  in  poor  families  and  homes  at  a  very  little  cost,  and  those 
who  sought  .pleasant  famiUes  and  comfortable  homes,  paying  as 
much  if  not  more  than  they  would  in  a  regular  boarding  or  lodgmg 
house. 

The  former  were  principally  foreign-bom  women  living  in  families 
of  their  own  nationality,  who  were  often  friends  or  relatives.  Gener- 
ally, their  standard  of  living  was  very  low.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
tables  immediately  preceding  there  will  be  seen  three  cases  where 
the  cost  of  living  was  less  than  $1  a  week.  An  examination  of  these 
instances  shows  one  girl  paying  $2  a  month,  or  46  cents  a  week,  for  her 
room  in  a  miserable  shack.  She  lived  here  with  an  unmarried  man, 
to  whom  she  had  been  sent  by  her  parents  in  Russia.  She  did  the 
cooking  for  this  man  and  two  men  lodgers,  in  return  for  which  she 
got  her  board  free.  The  other  was  a  girl  paying  only  $2  a  month, 
or  46  cents  a  week,  for  room  and  board.  She  and  her  landlady  were 
Galicians.  On  being  questioned  closely  as  to  how  she  could  afford 
to  board  the  girl  for  so  little,  the  landlady  replied  that  the  food  cost 
her  more  than  the  girl  paid,  but  as  the  girl  couldn't  pay  Tdiat  sfays 
wanted  to  charge  her  she  took  what  she  could  get. 
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Thirty-one  women  paid  less  than  $1.50  for  food  and  shelter,  but 
their  manner  of  living  would  be  scarcely  endurable  to  American 
women.  In  one  household  there  were  five  people  in  two  rooms, 
the  girl  lodger,  the  landlady  and  her  husband  sharing  one  room, 
and  a  male  lodger  sleeping  in  the  kitchen.  In  another,  two  women 
lodgers  and  the  child  of  one  of  them  shared  one  small  room.  The 
average  earnings  of  the  woman  with  the  child  was  $1.97  a  week — 
$1.45  was  quite  all  she  could  atford  to  pay  for  her  room  and  board 
for  herself  and  child.  In  all  these  families  there  was  much  crowding 
and  little  privacy,  men  and  women  mingling  freely  in  any  and  all  of 
the  rooms.  Two  dollars  a  month  was  the  usual  price  of  rooms  and 
$1  a  week  for  board. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  such  a  standard  was  taken  from 
choice4  One-third  of  the  women  in  this  group  earn  on  an  avenige 
less  than  $6  a  week  and  were  obliged  to  live  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Many  of  the  foreign-bom  women,  however,  live  thus  more 
from  ignorance  of  any  better  way  than  because  it  is  necessary. 

The  women  in  the  better  class  of  private  families  oftenliinos  had 
the  pleasantest  sort  of  surroundings;  homes  that  were  comfortable 
and  well  kept,  and  with  people  of  education  and  refuicincnt.  One 
St.  Ix>uis  woman,  a  dressmaker,  earning  $12  a  week  in  a  department 
store,  Uved  in  a  three-story  brick  house,  surrounded  with  lawns 
and  shade  trees,  in  a  delightful  residential  district.  The  furnishings 
of  the  house  were  of  excellent  grade;  the  people  refined;  but  for  all 
this  she  had  to  pay  $7,  which  included  only  room  and  hoard. 

Such  cases  were  decidedly  in  the  minority,  howevcM*.  Thr  uvorage 
weekly  earnings  for  the  group  is  but  80.78  and  tiic  cost  of  liviutj 
$3.43. 

Some  of  these  women  took  their  meals  with  the  faiuilv,  some  at 
restaurants,  some  cooked  part  of  their  meals  in  their  rooms.  If  the 
cost  of  living  alone  had  been  made  the  basis  of  the  ^roup  divisions, 
doubtless  some  of  these  women  doing  li<2:ht  housekee})in^  would 
have  come  more  properly  in  the  keepin^ij-house  division,  l)ut  as  the 
social  environment  has  been  the  chief  consideration,  the  method  of 
getting  meals  has  not  l>een  considered  of  enough  importance  to 
change  the  group. 

The  number  who  had  the  responsil)ility  of  dependents,  or  })artial 
dependents,  was  much  smaller  in  this  group  tlum  in  the  keeping- 
house  group.  Only  30,  or  4.7  per  cent,  had  pei*sons  totally  dependent 
on  them,  and  there  are  only  35  such  persons,  makin<r  an  average 
of  only  H  dependent  per  {person,  while  12.2  per  cent,  or  78  women, 
had  a  total  of  91  pei-sons  partially  dependent  on  them,  an  avemge 
of  1.2  dependents  per  person.  The  partial  dependents  in  this  group, 
while  no  less  a  drain  on  the  w-oman's  earnings,  were  not  such  a  care 
or  I'esponsibility  as  those  in  the  keeping-house  group.     For,  while 
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the  partial  dependents  upon  the  keeping-house  group  were  generiJly 
living  with  and  had  to  be  personally  *4ooked  after"  by  the  woman 
wage-earner,  the  dependents  upon  those  living  in  private  families 
were  frequently  living  elsewhere.  When  the  woman  wage-earner 
had  made  her  weekly  contribution  her  responsibiUty  ceased. 

On  the  whole,  then,  so  far  as  their  responsibiUty  to  other  persons 
is  concerned,  the  women  in  this  group  are  much  freer  and  more 
independent  than  those  keeping  house.  But  the  extent  of  their 
freedom  is  decidedly  restricted  by  an  average  wage  of  $6.78.  While 
this  was  the  average  wage  for  the  group,  55.6  per  cent  got  less  than 
that  amount.  The  average  cost  of  living  was  $3.43,  but  50  per 
cent  paid  more  than  that,  and  the  women  must  shape  their  lives 
to  fit  their  incomes. 

In  private  families  the  girl  may  or  may  not  mingle  in  the  social 
life  of  the  family,  but  the  chances  are  that  she  does,  especially  in  the 
poorer  homes.  Here  the  close  quarters  often  destroy  all  privacy, 
and  the  lodger  or  boarder  becomes  practically  a  member  of  the 
family.  She  uses  all  the  rooms  in  common  with  the  family,  almost 
always  sharing  a  room  with  some  member  of  the  family  and,  in 
some  extreme  cases,  occupies  a  room  with  the  landlady  and  her 
husband.  If  there  are  men  lodgers  in  the  house  the  entrance  to 
th(pr  room  is  sometimes  through  the  girl's  room  or  vice  versa.  In 
one  house  visited  the  woman  received  the  agent  about  9  p.  m.  in 
the  room  of  a  man  lodger,  who  had  already  gone  to  bed.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  available  sitting  room  and  disconcerted  no  one 
save  the  agent.  Wliile  such  conditions,  through  custom  and  long 
usage,  lose  the  startling  effect  which  they  would  have  on  one  unused 
to  them,  they  can  not  help  but  blunt  a  girPs  sense  of  proper  relar 
tions  with  the  other  sex  and  foster  standards  which  are  not  accept- 
able in  this  country. 

But  in  these  families  the  girl  is,  at  least,  subject  to  some  supervision. 
Her  landlady  knows  pretty  well  how  and  where  she  spends  her  time, 
and  feels  at  liberty  to  commend  or  criticise.  '*I  never  see  such  a  girl 
as  Annie,''  was  one  landlady's  comment.  "I  can't  drive  her  out 
of  the  house;  she  don't  go  anywhere,"  while  another  said,  *'That 
Mamie!  why  she  spends  all  her  money  on  the  boys,  buys  them  ciga- 
rettes, and  I  don't  know  what.  I  just  told  her  she'd  got  to  spend  a 
little  more  on  her  back  if  she  wanted  to  stay  here." 

WOMEN  LIVING  IN  BOARDING  AND  LODGING  HOUSES. 

The  boarding  and  lodging  group  is  next  in  size  to  the  private 
family  group.  Five  hundred  and  forty-two,  or  33.7  per  c^nt,  of 
all  the  women  are  living  this  way.  The  facts  as  to  average  weekly 
earnings,  cost  of  living,  and  number  of  dependents  are  shown  in 
the  tables  following.  The  tables  are  in  form  like  those  valftting  to 
the  preceding  groups. 
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It  is  apparently  the  most  expensive  way  to  live,  as  the  table  (p.  53) 
shows  an  average  cost  of  living  of  S4.24.  But  in  this  group  also  are 
the  women  with  the  highest  average  wage,  $7.31. 

Tlie  table  presenting  the  average  wage  and  cost  of  living  for  the  group 
(p.  63)  shows  16  women  whose  average  cost  of  living  is  under  $1.50  a 
week.  As  it  would  seem  almost  incredible  that  anyone  could  live  in 
a  boarding  or  lodging  house  at  that  cost,  an  explanation  of  those  cases 
maybe  needed.  Eleven  of  them  were  in  Chicago;  all  were  foreign  born, 
Slovaks  or  Gahcians,  and  all  workeil  in  the  stock  yards.  They  lived 
with  foreign-born  families  who  had  crowded  into  their  households 
a  number  of  lodgers — more  than  four — that  brought  the  house  into 
the  ** boarding  and  lodging  house"  classification.  All  were  living 
in  a  most  wretched  way.  In  two  families  there  were  8  persons 
in  three  rooms.  In  one,  the  wage-earning  woman  roomed  with 
landlady  and  her  husband,  8  men  lodgers  fillmg  the  other  two 
rooms.  In  another,  two  families  and  7  lodgers  lived  in  three 
rooms  (it  was  summer,  and  most  of  them  slept  on  a  little  rear  porch). 
Four  of  the  others  were  in  St.  Louis,  and  practically  the  same  condi-* 
tions  existed,  for  only  under  such  wretched  conditions  could  the 
cost  of  living  be  reduced  to  such  a  level.  The  one  remaining  woman 
was  in  Boston.  She  was  an  American,  52  years  old,  living  in  a 
large  lodging  house  and  trying  to  care  for  herself  and  her  husband, 
who  was  incapacitated  for  work.  She  worked  in  a  clothing  shop, 
and  if  she  made  $6  a  week  (which  she  could  do  only  occasionally 
and  with  much  overtime)  she  said  she  ^Svas  making  big  pay."  Her 
average  weekly  earnings  for  tlie  year  were  S4.69,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  agent's  visit  she  was  making  only  S2.75  a  week.  She  paid  $2 
a  week  for  their  room  and  paid  the  rent  quite  regularly.  For  food 
she  had  left  75  cents.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  food  was  of  the 
cheapest  quality  and  utterly  insufficient  for  proper  nourishment. 

As  in  the  private  family  group,  only  a  small  number,  of  these 
women,  22,  or  4  per  cent,  have  other  persons  totally  dependent  on 
them  for  support,  and  they  have  only  an  average  of  1.1  per  person. 
But  where  there  are  dependents  tlie  same  bitter  struggle  is  found. 
The  woman  just  mentioned  is  an  illustration. 

However,  the  difficult  situations  are  found  also  among  those 
who  have  no  one  dependent  on  them.  Miss  J.,  in  St.  Louis,  is 
a  woman  60  years  old.  For  the  year  previous  to  the  investiga- 
tion she  had  not  been  able  to  average  $3  a  week  in  a  shoe  factory. 
She  had  to  pay  $1.50  a  week  for  a  room  in  the  dingiest  kind  of  a 
lodging  house.  Her  food,  which  she  cooked  in  her  room,  cost  her 
$1.46  a  week,  and  she  did  her  own  laundry.  Her  landlady  said 
she  did  not  know  when  Miss  J.  had  had  any  new  clothes — **Not  since 
I  knew  her,  and  that  is  several  years,"  she  added.  Miss  J.  was 
willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  housework  or  anything  else,  by  which 
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she  could  emm  a  fair  living.  Miss  C,  of  New  York,  id  a  woman  70 
years  old,  who  has  worked  hard  for  57  years  in  the  clothing  shops. 
Now  her  earning  capacity  is  almost  gone,  and  only  by  taking  work 
home  OTenings  can  dhe  earn  as  much  as  $3  a  week,  while  her  avei'age 
weekly  earnings  for  the  year  were  only  S2.58.  She  lived  in  a  two- 
room  tenement  with  another  woman  78  years  old,  who  was  supporting. 
herself  by  taking  in  washing  and  renting  the  one  bedroom  to  Miss 
0.f  who  paid  SI. 25  a  week«  Each  paid  for  her  own  food.  As  Miss 
C.  found  it  very  hard  to  make  her  $2.58  pay  for  everything,  she 
frequently  went  without  food,  trying  to  pay  her  rent  promptly,  for  her 
great  fear  was  of  being  turned  out. 

Miss  A.,  in  Boston,  is  50  years  old.  Slie  was  working  in  a  clothing 
diop  and  earning  $5  in  good  times  and  as  low  as  $3  in  the  dull  season. 
"When  I  get  so  little  as  that,  I  have  to  retrench,"  she  said,  ''and 
get  all  my  meals  in  my  room." 

Several  grades  higher  in  the  social  plane  the  struggle  seems  just 
as  hard.  Miss  H.,  in  Philadelphia,  a  woman  44  years  old,  was 
well  educated,  as  education  went  in  her  girlhood,  and  brought  up 
in  the  sooiety  of  refined  and  cultured  people.  Through  financial 
reverses  she  was  thrown  on  herself  for  support  and  went  into  a  small 
specialty  store,  where  she  has  been  for  14  years.  Her  average  earn- 
ings were  $10.62  a  week,  and  living  as  economically  as  she  could 
without  lowering  her  standards  so  that  they  would  be  unendurable 
to  her  she  just  about  met  her  yearly  exi>enses;  if  she  was  ill,  as  she 
was  for  2  weeks  last  year,  she  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  and 
pay  it  back  in  installments. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  these  women  ?  The  eiirning  capac- 
ity of  all  of  them  is  on  the  decline;  for  three,  at  least,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  alive  on  any  less  than  thoy  have.  All  of  them 
have  worked  faithfully  and  honorably  ail  their  lives  but  have  not 
been  able  to  earn  more  tlian  enough  for  their  daily  living,  and  a  poor 
one  at  that.  They  are  haunted  by  the  fear  that  the  reward  that 
will  be  held  out  to  them  in  their  old  age  is  the  poorhouse,  or,  at  least, 
an  old  ladies'  home. 

The  number  of  women  in  this  group  having  partial  dependents  is 
also  small,  being  56  out  of  a  total  of  542,  or  10.3  per  cent,  liaving 
an  average  of  1.1  per  person.  Tlie  same  thing  holds  true  of  these 
partial  dependents  as  of  those  in  tlie  private  family  group,  many  of 
them  being  relatives  to  whom  the  woman  wage-earner  sends  money 
regularly,  but  for  whom  she  has  to  take  no  personal  care.  Where 
such  is  not  the  case  the  partial  dependent  is  often  an  older  or  younger 
relative  for  whom  two  women  may  be  responsible,  or  a  person  earning 
aomethifig,  but  not  enough  to  be  independent. 

But  the  women  in  this  group  for  the  most  part  lead  an  independent 
life.    They  are  responsible  for  no  one,  they  are  responsible  to  no  one^ 

49450* — S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  6 5 
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they  come  and  go  and  spend  their  money  when  and  where  they  will. 
The  restrictions,  with  the  exception  of  a  prejudioe  against  cooking  in 
the  rooms,  of  the  average  boarding  or  lodging  house  within  the 
reach  of  these  women,  are  few.  ^'I  don't  care  what  they  do  so  long 
as  they  are  quiet  and  don't  make  a  disturbance,"  was  the  senttm^^ 
of  one  landlady,  and  **  It's  none  of  my  business  where  they  go  Ma  long 
as  they  behave  themselves  here."  ''Certainly  they  can  receive  their 
callers  in  their  rooms,  though  I  wouldn't  want  anything  going  on 
that  wasn't  respectable. " 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  women  boarding  and  lodging  have  the 
use  of  a  house  sitting  room.  The  majority  of  these  women  are  living 
in  houses  just  over  the  line  from  private  families,  according  to  the 
arbitrary  definition  decided  on  for  this  classification — that  is,  families 
having  four  or  possibly  five  boarders  or  lodgers.  Here  the  lodgers 
have  the  use  of  the  family  sitting  room,  as  there  is  usually  a  room  for 
that  purpose,  even  if  it  is  sometimes  a  dining  room  or  kitchen.  The 
latter  is  used  as  a  sitting  room  in  many  of  the  foreign-bom  families 
where  a  large  number  of  outsiders  are  taken  in,  crowding  eveiy 
sleeping  room  to  its  limit  and  paying  only  a  very  small  sum  for  diteir 
accommodations.  >•- •« . 

But  55  per  cent  of  the  boarding  and  lodging  women  had  no  house 
sitting  room  and  no  place  other  than  their  rooms  in  which  to  receive 
friends.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  landlady  to  object  to  a  girl  entertain- 
ing her  gentlemen  friends  in  her  bedroom,  provided  they  do  not  stay 
too  late  and  are  quiet  and  orderly,  and  by  that  she  meanis  that  they 
do  not  make  such  a  noise  as  to  disturb  the  whole  house.  Frequently, 
too,  the  girb  visit  the  men  lodgers  of  the  house  in  their  rooms,  and 
the  men  return  the -calls.  The  only  alternative  to  entertaining  callers 
in  their  bedrooms  is  to  meet  them  on  the  street.  For  these  girb  and 
women  who  live  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses  it  has  become  so 
much  a  matter  of  cmirse  to  receive  men  in  their  rooms  that  neither 
they  nor  their  friends  think  anything  of  it.  It  is  the  custom.  If  a 
woman  has  no  other  home  than  her  room,  she  feels  that  in  that  room 
she  must  entertain  her  friends.  ''Of  course  she  lets  us  have  our 
gentlemen  callers  in  our  rooms,"  said  one  girl.  "U  she  didn't  it 
would  be  because  she  thought  we  were  bad  girb,  and  if  she  thought 
that  we  wouldn't  stay."  If  there  is  a  "house"  parlor,  the  girb  do 
not  make  much  use  of  it,  save  for  strangers.  With  the  present  high 
city  rents,  moreover,  it  b  out  of  the  question  for  most  of  the  land- 
ladies to  give  up  their  largest  and  best  paying  room — as  the  down- 
stairs parlor  generally  is — for  a  public  sitting  room.  Thb  b  the  view 
prevailing  among  lodgers  and  lodging-house  keepers. 

But  even  if  the  absence  of  a  sitting  room  b  not  keenly  felt  it  b 
none  the  less  an  evil.  Unfortunately  the  "gentlemen  friends"  are 
not  always  deserving  of  the  name,  the  girb  are  often  weak  and  easily 
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led  astray,  and  the  free  and  easy  intercourse  which  is  nobody's 
business  may  end  most  disastrously. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  boarding  and  lodging  houses, 
however,  is  the  difficulty  of  knowing,  until  a  woman  goes  there  to 
live,  into  what  sort  of  a  house  or  among  what  sort  of  people  she 
is  going.  For  a  very  large  number  of  the  women  leading  immoral 
lives  /are  scattered  among  the  lodging  houses  and  too  .many  land- 
ladies ignore^  if  they  do  not  countenance,  questionable  occurrences. 
Tbej  must  keep  their  rooms  filled,  and  women  of  lax  habits  pay 
well.  Out  of  48  boarding  and  lodging  houses  visited  in  the  largest 
lodging-house  section  of  one  city  five  were  known  to  the  agent  to  be 
houses  where  fast  women  lived.  How  many  more  there  were  it  is 
impossible  to  say  or  whether  or  not  the  women  visited  in  these 
houses  knew  their  character;  two  certainly  did,  one  certainly  did 
not  (but  finding  it  out  made  haste  to  move),  three  may  or  may  not 
have  known. 

The  experience  of  one  woman  visited  in  one  of  the  largest  cities 
further  illustrates  this  situation.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
supported  herself  and  child  in  the  country  for  three  years^  but  finding 
her  wages  too  small  came  to  the  city  to  get  work^  Her  first  lodging 
house. she  found  from  the  sign  "Rooms  to  rent''  in  the  window,  and 
although  she  was  not  prepossessed  with  the  landlady  stayed  because 
the  rates  were  low.  Soon,  however,  her  suspicions  were  aroused  by 
the  conversation  and  conduct  of  the  landlady  and  lodgers  and  a  raid 
on  the  house  by  the  police  justified  her  suspicions.  Seeking  a  new 
place,  she  found  hersetf  in  a  house  where  the  keeper  was  confessedly  a 
woman  of  ill  repute  and  was  not  averse  to  influencing^  her  lodgers. 
She  left  this  house  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  feeling  that  **aH  city 
people  were  bad."  For  a  young  woman  to  go  into  a  boarding  or 
lodging  house  and  meet  women  leading  immoral  lives^  or  if  she  does 
not  meet  them,  at  least  to  know  what  is  going  on,  to  see  the  ease  with 
which  these  women  get  money  to  buy  fine  clothes,  to  observe  the 
apparent  luxury  of  their  lives,  is  putting  her  under  influences  and 
temptations  that  may  prove  too  much  for  her  power  of  resistance. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  among  the  lodging-house  keepers  some  of 
the  girls'  best  friends.  Many  a  time  the  room  rent  has  been  allowed 
to  run  on  if  a  girl  is  out  of  work  or  in  misfortune  till  she  can  get  work 
again.  Some  have  loaned  money  to  gii'ls.  If  it  were  not  for  such 
loans,  many  girls  would  be  turned  out  into  the  street/  for  there  often 
comes  a  time  when  a  woman  is  out  of  work,  has  used  up  all  her  reserve, 
and  is  obliged  to  look  to  some  one,  temporarily  at  least,  for  help. 

Such  a  case  was  Sarah  M.,  who  had  been  in  this  country  one  year 
when  visited.  She  first  went  to  work  in  a  clothing  shop,  earning  $3.50 
a  week.  One  day  her  employer  sent  her  home  as  work  was  slack. 
From  then  until  just  before  the  agent's  visit — three  months — she  had 
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been  out  of  work.  She  had  saved  $6  and  that  partly  paid  for  a  plaee 
to  sleep  with  a  family  about  as  poor  as  she  was.  She  had  lived  for 
weeks  on  2  cents'  worth  of  bread  a  day  and  a  little  tea,  and  now  said 
she  had  ''queer  feelings  in  her  stomach"  and  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Her  landlady  sometimes  cooked  a  supper  for  her,  ehai^^in^  only  10 
cents,  wliicH  barely  covered  the  cost  of  the  food,  did  her  washing,  and 
helped  her  in  every  way  she  could.  Another  was  Esther  G.,  whose 
average  weekly  earnings  were  $1.06.  This  did  not  pay  her  expenses, 
but  when  she  was  out  of  work  her  landlady  trusted  her  for  her  room 
rent,  she  used  what  little  money  she  had  to  buy  food,  and  when  she 
got  a  place  again  began  to  pay  off  the  burden  of  debt  which  had 
accumulated. 

There  were  other  cases  where  girls  were  out  of  work,  but  gave  no 
such  evidence  of  real  need  nor  abridgement  of  personal  comforts. 
Two  very  pretty  young  girl»,  Annie  and  Helen  C,  told  of  being  out  of 
work  for  several  weeks.  They  said  they  bad  to  work  as  they  had  no 
other  income.  It  had  been  their  cuatom  to  get  an  occasional  meal 
at  the  home  of  a  brother,  but  further  inquiry  did  not  disprove  their 
claim  to  practical  dependency  upon  their  earoings,  which  for  the 
preceding  year  had  averaged  $4.64  weekly  for  one  and  $5.92  for  the 
other.  The  average  weekly  expenditure  for  food,  shelter,  heat,  light, 
and  laundry  was  $4.50  for  each  girl. 

But  their  large  room  in  an  average  lodging  house  was  comfortably 
furnished  and  attractively  ''fixed  up"  with  a  large  college  banner, 
kodak  pictures,  and  little  knicknacks.  Furs  that  looked  expensive, 
pretty  suede  boots,  and  other  evidences  of  money  spent  were 
abundant. 

WOMEN  LIVING  IN  ORGANIZED  BOARDING  HOUSES. 

In  the  last  group,  the  "oi^anized  boarding  houses,"  we  find  the 
smallest  number  of  women,  only  162,  or  10.1  per  cent.  This  is  only 
natural  because  there  are,  of  course,  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  such  houses.  Even  this  per  cent  is  much  too  large  if 
working  women  as  a  whole  are  considered,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
visit  enough  of  these  houses  to  get  any  idea  of  the  conditions  there 
and  not  get  an  undue  proportion.  Also  in  visiting  these  places  extra 
names  were  often  obtained  and  schedules  taken,  thus  swelling  the 
per  cent,  which,  as  has  been  said  before,  can  not  be  taken  as  indicative 
of  the  ]>roportion  of  women  living  in  these  homes.  The  two  tables 
following  show  the  facts  as  to  average  earnings,  cost  of  living,  and 
number  of  dependents. 
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The  girls  in  these  houses  were  found  to  be  the  youugest  of  any 
group,  the  average  age  being  24.1,  tmd  yet  their  avera^^  eamin}^  are 
next  to  the  highest,  being  $7.16,  only  15  cents  below  those  of  the 
elder  women  in  boardiog  and  lodging  houses.  Tliis  would  seem  to 
hulicate  that  the  houses  visited,  at  least,  if  not  all  of  such  houses, 
attract  the  best  type  of  the  young  working  women,  the  most  intelli- 
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gent  and  able.  Certainly  they  do  not  live  there  because  it  is  the 
cheapest  way  of  living,  because  the  cost  of  living  for  these  girls  is  next 
to  the  highest,  only  regular  boarding  and  lodging  houses  costing  more. 
It  seems  rather  that  the  girls  living  in  these  houses  are  girls  who 
demand  a  standard  which  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  elsewhere, 
for  it  may  be  said  that  Uving  conditions  of  the  same  standard  as  those 
in  these  houses  or  clubs  could  not  possibly  be  obtained  elsewhere 
except  at  a  considerably  higher  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  girls  living  in  this  way  come  under  the  head  of 
this  investigation,  which  included  only  women  employed  in  stores, 
factories,  or  other  occupations  calling  for  like  qualifications. 

Out  of  over  400  women  living  in  one  of  these  houses  only  7  were 
in  these  employments.  In  each  of  two  smaller  houses,  one  accom- 
modating 35  and  one  18,  there  was  but  one  gifl  working  in  the  employ- 
ments specified.  The  per  cent  was  sometimes  larger,  but  these  girls 
specified  were  always  greatly  in  the  minority.  Most  of  the  women  in 
these  houses  were  doing  office  work,  some  were  teachers,  and  quite  a 
number  were  students.  It  seems  impossible  for  these  homes  to  draw 
at  the  same  time  girls  from  different  Industrie  planes,  both  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  their  paying  the  same  amount  for  board  and 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  social  status,  the  clerical  and  office 
workers  invariably  feeling  above  the  store  girls  and  the  store  girls  in 
turn  above  the  factory  girls. 

The  chief  objectipns  offered  by  girls  to  this  way  of  Uving,  aside  from 
the  stigma  which  some  feel  of  Uving  in  a  house  partly  supported  by 
organizations,  are  the  various  restrictions  which  these  different  houses 
impose  about  such  matters  as  hours  for  closing,  receiving  men  f rien  Is 
in  their  rooms,  etc.  An  attractive,  inteUigent  girl  in  one  of  these 
houses  was  asked  why  it  was  that  the  girls  who  needed  such  a  home 
the  most — the  girl  getting  low  wages  and  Uving  done — so  often  would 
not  come.  ''Because  they  won't  stand  for  the  restrictions,"  was  the 
prompt  answer.  ''They  don't  want  to  be  watched  and  interfered 
with  all  the  time."  She  concluded  sagely:  "And  those  girls  that  kick 
most  about  the  regulations  are  the  ones  that  need  them  most." 

Some  houses  allow  the  girls  to  be  out  only  certain  evenings  in  the 
week;  almost  all  have  a  definite  hour  for  closing,  generally  10  o'clocki 
and  in  many  cases  a  girl  who  is  not  in  by  that  hour  is  locked  out  for 
the  night.  She  must  then  spend  it  where  she  can.  Instances  were 
told  to  the  agents  of  girls  walking  the  street  aU  night,  having  no  place 
to  which  they  could  go.  One  girl  returning  home  with  a  man  friend 
a  few  minutes  late  found  herself  locked  out,  and  had  she  not  known 
a  girl  in  a  lodging  house  whom  she  could  ask  to  take  her  in  would  have 
been  in  a  most  humiUating,  if  not  compromising,  position.  The 
strange  part  of  it  is  that  some  of  the  matrons  in  these  houses,  whose 
purpose  is  to  offer  safe  homes  to  women,  seem  to  feel  no  moral  respon- 
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sibilitj  about  learing  a  girl  to  spend  the  night  on  the  street.  Fortu- 
nately many  of  them  are  seeing  the  inconsistency  of  such  an  attitude 
and  are  making  the  penalty  for  being  late  less  dangerous. 

In  the  better  class  of  such  houses  the  girls  lead  a  normal  and  much 
happier  life  than  in  a  boarding  and  lodging  house.  They  have  a  feel- 
ing of  comradeship;  they  have  pleasant  social  life  at  home;  they  have 
a  sitting  room  with  a  piano,  books,  and  magazines.  The  girls  feel  at 
home  there. 

Very  much  depends  on  the  matron  or  woman  in  charge  of  the  house. 
It  is  a  most  difficult  position  to  fill,  but  one  who  can  win  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  the  girls  has  a  tremendous  influence  upon  them. 

Apart  from  the  conditions  already  mentioned  in  the  four  groups, 
the  opportunities  for  recreation  and  amusement  offered  to  working 
women  are  about  the  same  for  all.  To  the  query  as  to  what  the 
woDcien  did  for  amusement,  the  answers  ranged  from  church  to  fancy- 
dress  balls,  but  the  things  that  were  reiterated  again  and  again  were 
"taking  walks,"  recreation  parks,  moving  pictures,  theaters,  and 
dance  halls.  Some  go  to  concerts  or  lectures  or  to  social  gatherings 
at  the  homes  of  friends.  Among  the  Slavic  people  wedding  parties 
are  gala  occasions,  but  the  five  forms  of  amusement  first  mentioned 
are  the  backbone  of  all. 

Who  are  the  womcoi  who  entertain  themselves  thus  t  Not  the  older 
women.  Even  those  who  have  no  heavy  cares  find  themselves  tired 
out  at  the  end  of  their  day's  work  and  are  content  to  stay  quietly  at 
home. 

But  the  younger  women  are  stiU  eager  to  enjoy  anything  that  comes 
their  way  and  keen  to  gather  in  all  the  excitement  that  they  can. 
With  their  financial  resources,  however,  the  amount  which  they  can 
spend  for  amusement  is  very  limited,  as  the  margin  left  after  paying 
for  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry  must  furnish  clothes  before 
it  can  be  drawn  on  for  amusement  or  recreation. 

mCOMB  AND  COST  OF  CLOTHING  FOR  ONE  YEAR  OF  196  WA6B- 

BARNDf 6  WOMEN  VX  BOSTON,  MASS. 

An  average  yearly  expenditure  for  clothing  has  been  taken,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  research  department  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston,  from  schedules  filled  in  their  inves- 
tigation of  a  ''Living  Wage."  An  average  weekly  expenditure  was 
computed  from  the  yearly  expenditure  of  121  women  in  employments 
covered  by  this  investigation.  Twenty- two  of  these  were  store 
women,  29  waitresses,  and  70  were  employed  in  factories,  miUs,  and 
miscellaneous  establishments.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all 
except  waitresses  was  S7.13. 
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TOTAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOB  CLOTHING  DURING  ONE  YEAR  OF  196  WORK- 
INO  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  BOSTON,  MA8S.--Concluded. 


Oecupatlon  or  Induitry. 

Income 

for  the 

year. 

Expendi- 
ture for 
clothing 
for  the 
year. 

Occupation  or  industry. 

Income 

for  the 

year. 

Expendi- 
ture for 

clothing 

for  the 

year. 

WAITBESSES— concluded. 
Waitress 

•1395.00 
400.00 
400.50 
410.60 
423.40 
458.00 
464.00 
465.50 
475.00 

•  488.23 
496.00 
496.00 
506.00 
510.40 
518.00 
522.00 
624.47 
561.00 

6110.50 
63.46 
113.60 
48.80 
81.72 
29.57 
87.00 
50.00 
81.64 

161.25 
92.38 
78.00 
02.26 
41.19 

101.73 

n.07 

OCCUPATIONS  MOT  INCLUDED 
IN  INVESTIGATION  OPBELF- 
8UPPOBTINO   WOMEN— 

oondaded. 
Clerical 

•  1421.20 

•  430.60 
443.00 
466.00 
468.00 
468.00 
480.00 
480.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 

•  614.80 
516. 00 
620.00 
520.00 
620.1)0 
520.00 
620.00 
620.00 
620.00 
520.00 
521. HO 
522.00 
640.00 
575.00 
6S2.16 
585.00 
001.00 
624. 00 
024.00 
624.00 

024.00 
624.00 
624.00 

624.00 
633.75 

72^.00 
72S.00 
72S.  (N) 
774.  «.W 
780.  W) 
7S0.0() 

•  SSO. 48 
93f..  57 

(129.409.88 

Do 

Do 

Do 

618.60 

Do 

Gymnasium  teacher 

Do 

Clerical    

60.50 

Do 

,  Oflkc  ai»istant  to  ph\'8ician . 
!  Clerical 

217. 25 

Do 

188.00 

Do 

Do 

78.00 

Do 

Do 

171.50 

Do 

Do 

70.86 

Do 

Teacher 

188.80 

Do 

Clerical 

50.00 

Do 

Do 

39.39 

Do 

Cook 

6  17.46 

Do 

'  Nurse 

50.00 

Do 

Clerical 

112.60 

Do 

Do 

75.50 

Do    . 

i0&88 

Total 

4 11,910.87 
<t7.90 

rfl.«74.92 
iil.31 

Do 

39.25 

VeeljlY  averaee. 

Do 

116.30 

Do 

78  00 

•  174.00 
236.00 

•  279.00 

•  292.69 
300.00 
300.00 

•  313. 43 
332.00 

•  335. 15 
346.50 

<t  347. 36 
3AV.00 
35S.00 
364.00 
364.00 
364.00 
n  3f)7. 00 
o  3*4. 87 
400.00 
407.00 
407.33 
416.00 
416.00 

•  419. 70 

610.00 

616.63 

t04.00 

20.25 

(0 

26.00 

6  14. 10 

111.63 

(0        ' 
49.25  1 
65. 00  1 
78.00  1 

107. 13  ! 

100.00 

6  8.00 
6.60 

110.00 
32.83 

112.00 
62.00 

120.00 

6  12.96 

Do 

66.71 

OOCTFATIOIfS  IfOT  INCLUDXD 

Do > 

75.00 

Assistant  cook 

41.27 

Clerical 

150.00 

Do 

112.04 

Clerical 

Teacher 

120.20 

Social  worker 

101.26 

Nurse 

60.00 

Clerical 

06.00 

Clerical ' '. 

Do 

52.00 

Hoiuemaid  (W.  S.  &  L  W.). 
Cleaner 

Associate  chariUes 

107. 14 

Clerical 

104.00 

Do 

234.00 

Cleaner 

Do 

200.00 

Do 

14B.61 

Cleaner  f  restaorant) 

Do 

99.75 

i  Nurso 

25.00 

Clerical 

!  Trarhcr 

200.00 

Clerical 

160.00 

Do 

Do 

107.00 

Do 

82.06 

Do 

Social  worker 

178.  50 

Clerlottl 

264.38 

Teat'hw 

Do 

7.S.00 

Do 

6  lu.  70 

l>o 

Do 

192.30 

Do 

Total 

Do 

d  5. 895.  IS 

•  Not  Included  In  total  or  average. 

6  Not  included  in  total  or  average;  subsidized  as  to  clothing. 

eSubsldlxed  as  to  clothing. 

d  See  notes  to  details. 

If  the  average  weekly  earnings  and  cost  of  living  for  both  store 
and  factory  women  in  the  seven  cities,  as  shown  in  this  investiga- 
tion, be  combined,  the  results  show  the  weekly  average  earnings 
to  be  S6.67,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  shelter,  food,  heat, 
light,  and  laundry  as  $3.80.  Inasmuch  as  the  earnings  sho\Mi  by 
the  investigation  conducted  by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  were  computed  in  the  same  way  as  the  eamingi  of  the 
women  covered  by  this  investigation  and  the  discrepancy  between  the 
two  results  is  but  46  cents  for  all  the  cities  and  only  39  cents  in 
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Boston,  it  is  apparent  that  the  two'^'groups  of  women  are  fairly 
comparable.  Making  use,  therefore,  of  the  earnings  and  cost  of 
living  as  shown  by  the  results  of  this  investigation  (representing 
the  larger  and  therein  more  reliable  body  of  information)  and  the 
figures  for  the  expenditure  for  clothes  shown  by  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  the  results  may  be  summarized  in  the 
following  statement: 

Weekly  earnings $6. 67 

Weekly  cost  of  shelter,  food,  heat,  light,  and  laundry $3. 80 

Weekly  cost  of  clothes 1.38 

6.18 

Maigin  left  for  car  fare,  contributions  to  dependent  relatives,  emergencies,  and  p.  74 
amusements 1.49 

Deducting,  then,  from  the  average  earnings  of  all  women,  exclusive 
of  waitresses,  the  cost  of  living  and  cost  of  clothes,  there  is  left  a 
margin  of  $1.49.  Out  of  this  come  car  fares,  often  60  cents  a  week; 
contributions  to  relatives,  which  average  44  cents;  doctor  bills,  and 
all  incidental  expenses.  When  it  comes  to  amusements,  most  of 
the  women  have  nothing  left  to  spend.  Of  the  1,568  women  who 
reported  on  this  question,  62  per  cent  said  that  they  spent  no  money 
for  pleasure — that  it  took  all  their  earnings  to  meet  their  daily 
expenses.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  reported  that  they  spent  something, 
but  only  450,  or  22.3  per  cent,  gave  a  definite  weekly  amount. 
These  sums  varied  from  5  cents  to  $2,  but  the  average  for  the  450 
was  37  cents. 

In  looking  at  the  margin  left  after  the  cost  of  living  (^)  expenses  and 
clothing  have  been  deducted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  adrift  waitresses 
have  practically  the  same  margin,  if  the  wage  only  is  considered. 
Their  average  earnings  are  $5.71,  their  housing,  heat,  light,  and 
laundry  $2.52,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3.19  (p.  196).  Deducting  $1.31 
for  clothes,  there  is  left  a  mai^gin  of  $1.88.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  their,  tips  often  mean  an  additional  weekly  income,  varying  from 
10  cents  to  $10,  they  at  once  appear  to  be  better  off  financially  than 
any  others.  An  illustration  of  the  girls'  sentiment  on  the  matter  is 
shown  by  the  statements  of  two  waitresses.  One  was  speaking  of 
some  impleasant  features  of  the  work,  but  said  in  defense :  ' '  It's  about 
the  only  way  a  girl  can  be  sure  of  getting  enough  to  eat  and  pay  her 
room  rent."  The  other,  who  had  previously  worked  in  a  depart- 
ment store,  bitterly  arraigned  the  store  work  and  said:  ''I've  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  about  the  only  way  a  girl  can  earn  an  honest 
living  is  as  a  waitress,  where  she  gets  her  meals  and  something  in 

a  The  average  eamingB  of  the  waitresses  in  the  investigation  of  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  included  a  money  estimate  of  the  value  of  meals  received, 
while  the  average  eaniiiigs  in  thif  investigation  did  not.  The  figures,  therefore,  can 
not  he  compaied,  except  by  lou^y  dedueting  aa  aatimate  for  food. 
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tipB  besides  her  wages/'  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  to  find  the 
waitresses  spending  more  for  amusements— 45  cents  being  the 
average,  while  for  factory  girls  it  is  35  cents,  and  for  saleswomen 
37  cents. 

Too  much  reliance  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  these  figures.  If  tihe  girl  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  happened 
to  be  '  'hard  up,"  she  was  inclined  to  think  she  spent  nothing.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  happened  to  be  a  time  when  she  had  more  money 
and  was  spending  freely,  she  would  give  an  estimate  too  large.  This 
much  can  be  said,  that  there  is  no  nicely  balanced  apportionment 
of  income  among  these  women.  When  they  have,  they  spend,  and 
when  they  have  not,  they  either  do  not  spend  or  go  in  debt. 

Even  if  most  of  the  girls  do  not  spend  money  for  amusements,  it 
is  no  proof  that  they  go  without  them.  Many  of  the  girls  have 
"gentlemen  friends''  who  take  them  out.  ''Sure,  I  go  out  all  the 
time,  but  it  doesn't  cost  me  anything;  my  gentleman  friend  takes 
me,"  was  the  type  of  remark  heard  again  and  again.  "The  gentle- 
man friend"  plays  quite  as  important  a  part  in  the  Uves  of  the 
working  women  as  in  the  lives  of  the  ladies  of  leisiu^,  and  the  girls 
who  have  "steadies"  are  regarded  as  fortunate  indeed. 

For  some  of  the  girls  reporting  "nothing"  for  amusements,  the 
statement  was  Uterally  true.  One  young  Jewish  girl,  earning  only 
$3.50  a  week  and  having  to  pay  off  indebtedness  to  her  landlady, 
not  only  had  no  money  to  spend  but  had  such  shabby  clothes  that 
she  was  ashamed  even  to  sit  out  on  the  steps  of  the  tenement  where 
she  lived.  But  the  majority,  even  if  they  have  no  money  to  spend, 
or  no  one  to  take  them  out,  as  long  as  they  have  clothes  that  are 
presentable  can  have  some  entertainment.  They  can  "take  a  walk" 
on  the  street;  go  into  the  free  dance  halls,  where  they  meet  men 
who  will  treat  them  to  the  entertainment  the  place  affords.  This 
is  generally  "a  drink."  Or  they  will  take  a  car  to  some  amusement 
park  where  they  often  make  acquaintances  who  take  them  the  roimds 
of  the  resort. 

To  any  one  used  to  the  social  conventions  which  prohibit  women 
from  noticing  men  except  through  formal  introductions,  these  hap- 
hazard acquaintances  seem  quite  disconcerting.  But  girls  without 
homes  have  little  opportunity  for  meeting  men  except  when  they  are 
out  for  a  good  time,  and  the  absence  of  convention  does. not  neces- 
sarily argue  any  moral  irregularity.  It  is  not  the  man  of  the  same 
social  plane  who  does  the  harm  here,  it  is  the  man  socially  or  indus- 
trially above  the  working  girl  who  leads  her  into  danger. 

When  a  girFs  employer,  a  married  man,  tells  her  he  is  going  to  raise 
her  wages  soon,  and  asks  her  to  go  to  dinner  and  to  the  theater 
with  him,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse.  Even  if  she  did  not  care  for  the 
pleasure,  to  incur  his  disfavor  would  be  a  financial  loss.     In  one  case 
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reported  the  girl  raid,  '^What's  the  hsnnf"  AiM)ther  pvstty  yoimg 
widow,  with  a  little  son,  was  dischai^  from  her  place  as  waiteew 
because  she  refused  to  let  t^e  night  manager,  a  man  whom  she 
feared  and  disliked,  walk  home  with  her  at  midnight.  In  the  restau- 
rants'especially  the  women  are  subject  to  unpleasant  familiarity,  if 
nothing  more,  from  men  customers,  and  are  importuned  ''to  make 
dates"  for  theaters,  suppers,  or  other  forms  of  entertainment.  One 
woman  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  unless  a  girl  permitted  and  encour- 
aged such  familiarity  she  '^stood  no  show  of  getting  any  tips."  That 
this  is  an  exaggerated  statement  is  certain,  but  that  it  has  its  founda- 
tions in  truth  is  probable.  Such  attentions  from  men  are  much  more 
objectionable  than  walks  in  the  parks,  trips  to  Coney  Island,  or 
even  theater  parties  with  men,  who  though  they  be  but  acquaintances 
of  the  day,  meet  the  girls  as  friends  and  equals. 

In  judging  the  social  life  of  a  large  group  of  the  self-supporting 
women,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  standards,  opportunities, 
and  conventions  are  frequently  different  from  those  of  women  in  other 
circles.  Here  the  very  lack  of  convention  is  in  itself  a  convention, 
and  must  not  be  taken  as  in  itself  arguing  any  laxity  of  morals. 
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urnro  cohsitions  of  wAGE-EABHiira  wohek  xs  boston, 

MASS. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  the  number  of  women  in  Boston 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  was  70,339.  The  total  number 
engaged  in  the  classes  of  employment  covered  by  this  investigation 
was  approximately  27,000.  (")  This  total  is  made  up  of  figures  taken 
from  the  United  Stat«a  Census  on  Manufactures,  1905,  combined  with 
figures  for  the  women  employed  in  stores  and  laundries  taken  from  the 
Census  on  Occupations,  1900.  The  investigation  in  Boston  by  tho 
agents  of  the  Bureau  covered  a  period  of  about  two  months,  from  Jan- 
uary 6  to  March  2, 1909,  and  was  based  on  a  list  of  1,700  names.  Infor- 
nwtion  as  to  occupation  and  whether  the  woman  was  hving  at  home  or 
adrift(^)  was  obtained  from  1 ,332  women.  A  few  of  the  remaining  368 
were  inapplicable  as  to  occupation,  but  most  were  unobtainable  either 
betrause  of  false  address  or  because  the  women  had  moved.  Some 
of  the  women  had  left  the  city.  Work  was  getting  slack  and  they 
Had  either  gone  to  their  homes  or  were  visiting  friends  or  had  gone 
to  another  city  to  seek  employment.  Many,  however,  though  still 
in  the  city,  had  left  no  address  and  could  not  be  located.  This 
shifting  propensity  of  the  latter  class  was  especially  marked  in  the 
lodging  district,  wliere  frequently  a  woman  who  could  not  be  inter- 
viewed at  the  first  visit  would  have  moved  before  the  agent  could 
call  again.  Of  the  1,332  women  who  were  located,  160  were  wait- 
reooco,  and  are  discussed  in  another  report  and  will  not  be  included 
here.  This  report,  therefore,  is  based  on  data  secured  from  1,172 
WMgie-eaming  women.  Unlike  some  other  cities,  Boston  employs 
ite  women  in  a  variety  of  industries  rather  than  in  a  few  which  are 
domtoant. 


•  Notinclndiog 

*  Pot  explauatic 


!  and  tel^raph  and  Ulephone  employees. 
I  of  the  word  "  adrift "  u  uaed  in  this  report  lee  page  10. 
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The   1,172  women  were   employed    in   fifty-one  occupations,  as 
follows; 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SAME  INDUSTRIES  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  CENSUS,  BY 
INDUSTRIES,  BOSIMN,  MASS. 


Industry. 


Department  and  other  retail  stores , 

Factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous  empIo^meitU: 
Boots  and  shoes 


Confectionery , 

LauDdriet , , 

Clgon  aaA  tobaoco 

Printing  and  publishing  (including  book,  Job,  newspaper,  periodical,  and  music) , 

Men's  clothing , 

Women's  clothing , 


Millinery  and  lace  goods., 
BoxM  (niicy  and  paper). 
Cutlery  and  edge  tools.... 

Tinware 

Other  occupations 


Total,  fiiotorles,  etq. 


Number 

Included 

In  the 

Investi- 

Number 

In  entire 

oity.lQOS. 

gation. 

444 

b5.G82 

114 

1,872 

96 

2,018 

62 

»,90i 

60 

'688 

50 

1,172 

87 

1.540 

8S 

2,050 

» 

1,177 

is 

619 

21 

67 

14 

86 

1S4 

7,882 

728 

21.076 

•  Cbmpiled  from  SpetlBl  Reports  of  Census  OfBoe,  Hanufaotuns,  1906,  Part  II. 
>  Compiled  from  Twelfth  Census,  Occupations,  1900. 

''Other  occupations"  include  various  employments  in  the  Hianu- 
f  acture  of  f  urs,  white  goods,  leather  goods,  paper,  linen  goods,  earda, 
buttons,  gloves,  jewelry,  ink,  neckwear,  hosiery,  brushes,  laee  cur- 
tains, mattresses,  elastic  goods,  flags,  glass,,  rubber  goods,  straw  hatsr, 
upholstery,  textiles,  suspenders,  braids,  shirts,  underwear,  corsets, 
pottery,  thread  and  twine,  neckties,  drugs,  clocks,  furniture,  in- 
pickle  packing,  fish  packing,  preserving,  and  alsa  emplojrees  in  a 
clipping  bureau,  on  an  elevated  railroad,  in  a  wholesale  coffeehouse, 
in  telegraph  offices,  and  in  telephone  exchanges. 

The  1,700  names  used  in  this  investigation  were  obtained  for  the 
Bureau  by  a  canvassing  company,  and  while  the  representative  in- 
dustries were  kept  in  mind  and  an  effort  was  made  to  get  an  adequate- 
number  of  women  employees  from  each,  women  were  visited  in  all 
districts  of  the  city  and  this  method  sometimes  resulted  in  an  ap- 
parently disproportionate  body  of  data  from  the  smaller  industries 
compared  with  the  eensus  retums  for  such  industries.  On  the  other 
handy  tliis  inquiry  developed  evidence  that  the  census  figures  of 
1900  scorned  much  too  low  for  some  of  the  divisions  of  employment. 
In  any  case  a  careful  analysis  of  the  accompanying  tables  will  show 
the  degree  of  similarity  in  the  wage  data  from  the  women  in  the 
various-  industries  and  what  influence  a  disproportionate  number 
from  one  would  have  on  the  general  result.  It  has  not  been  re- 
garded as  important  enough  to  warrant  detailed  discussion,  especially 
since,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  census  retums  are  unquestionably 
too  small  for  certain  employments  at  the  time  of  this  investigation. 
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In  general,  when  a  factory  was  in  or  near  a  residence  district,  a 
group  of  women  employed  in  the  factory  lived  close  by.  While 
women  employed  in  candy  factories  were  found  in  all  districts  visited, 
one-half  of  the  96  in  this  occupation  came  from  Charlestown  and 
from  among  the  Italians  of  the  North  End  and  were  employed  in  the 
near  by  North  End  factories.  As  there  was  no  report  made  on  the 
nationality  of  the  home  girls  in  Boston  it  is  not  possible  to  judge 
what  part  the  nationality  plays  in  these  factory  groups.  It  probably 
has  but  little  influence  except  in  the  case  of  the  Italians  and  Jews  in 
the  North  and  West  Ends.  'Population  and  Social  Statistics  for 
1005/'  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
gives  the  number  of  foreign-bom  women  in  Boston  as  109,416,  or  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  women.  Among  these  every  nationality 
is  represented.  Over  half,  however,  are  from  the  British  Isles  and 
British  America,  with  the  Irish  predominating.  As  these  people 
quickly  assimilate  with  each  other  and  with  the  native  bom,  we 
should  expect  to  find  few  racial  groups. 

The  small  dbtrict  of  Boston  known  as  the  Nof  th  End  is  densely 
peculated.  It  reaches  to  the  harbor  on  the  nortli  and  east,  merges 
on  the  west  into  the  district  known  as  the  West  End  (also  old  and 
crowded),  and  in  the  south  runs  into  the  main  business  district  of  the 
city.  Farther  south  beyond  the  South  End,  which  is  the  center  of 
the  city's  population,  come  Lower  Roxbury  and  the  suburbs,  Roxbury, 
Dorchester,  and  Jamaica  Plain.  Charlestown  and  East  Boston  are 
req>ectively  northwest  and  northeast  of  the  North  End. 

Separated  by  water,  but  closely  joined  by  bridges  or  tunnels,  South 
Boston  flanks  the  South  End.  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  South  Bos- 
ton, and  Lower  Roxbury  are  filled  almost  uniformly  with  middle-class 
and  workingmen's  homes  in  brick  or  wooden  tenements  or  in  two  and 
three  family  houses.  Almost  any  type  of  dwelling  may  be  found  in 
Roxbury.  For  the  most  part  the  housing  conditions  in  these  sections 
are  fair,(^)  or  better,  though  there  are  some  bad  conditions.  South 
Boston  especially  affords  many  examples  of  wretched  housing,  alleys, 
and  old,  dark,  and  dirty  tenements.  There  are  factories  and  stores  in 
all  these  sections. 

Upper  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and  Jamaica  Plain  are  also  home  sec- 
tions. Here  the  tenement  is  giving  way  to  the  two  or  three  family 
house  or  to  single  dwellings.  In  parts  of  these  sections  are  many  fine 
residences.  In  the  North  End  there  are  some  factories  and  many 
stores  and  tenements.  Some  of  these  tenements  are  modem,  giving 
sufficient  light  and  air  to  the  occupants,  but  most  of  them  are  very 
old.  In  many  cases  they  are  remodeled  private  dwellings,  very  rick- 
ety, and  so  dark  even  at  midday  that  in  visiting  in  this  section  the 

a  For  ezplanation  of  "grading"  see  notes  to  Table  I  at  end  of  this  volume. 
4M60*— 8.  Doc.  ©45,  61-2,  vol.  6 6 
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agent  had  often  to  trust  to  the  sense  of  feeling  alone.  Alleys,  dwell- 
ings, and  rear  tenements  are  to  be  found  here  also.  The  streets  are 
crooked  and  extremely  narrow,  a  circumstance  which,  in  connection 
with  the  Italian  custom  of  living  much  in  the  open  air,  gives  the  visitor 
the  full  effect  of  the  dense  population. 

In  the  North  End,  Italians  predominate,  and  most  of  the  women 
visited  in  this  section  were  of  this  nationality.  The  section  also  con- 
tains Jews  and  some  Irish.  All  but  one  of  the  women  were  living  al 
home  or  with  relatives.  They  were  employed  chiefly  in  the  near  by 
confectionery  and  tobacco  factories. 

The  West  End  is  separated  from  the  North  End  by  the  North  star 
tion.  The  character  of  its  tenement  districts  is  much  the  same,  except 
that  the  occupants  are  Jews  rather  than  Italians.  It  has  also  well- 
defined  lodging-house  districts,  sloping  up  toward  the  fine  old  homes 
on  Beacon  Hill.  The  main  street  in  this  section  is  a  jumble  of  stores, 
lunch  rooms,  and  saloons,  with  tenements  and  lodging  houses  above. 

The  main  boarding  and  lodging  house  district  of  Boston  is  in  the 
South  End,  extending  into  the  Back  Bay.  The  South  End  has  also 
many  tenements,  especially  toward  the  older  part  and  toward  the 
factories  east  of  Harrison  avenue. 

Most  of  the  lodging  houses  and  many  of  the  tenements  were  for- 
merly well-conditioned  private  residences.  The  typical  South  End 
lodging  houses  are  four  or  five  story  brick  dwellings  built  in  solid 
blocks  flush  with  the  street.  They  are  of  all  grades,  from  the  most 
genteel  to  those  that  conspicuously  flaunt  their  signs  of  ''Rooms  to 
let.''  In  a  large  part  of  the  South  End  many  of  the  side  streets  are 
made  very  attractive  by  small  parks  or  strips  of  parking.  Still  others 
have  trees  and  small  grass  plots  between  the  houses  and  sidewalks. 
On  the  main  thoroughfares,  stores  and  lunch  rooms  occupy  the  lower 
floors. 

Near  the  business  sections  many  of  the  houses  are  very  old,  dark, 
and  dingy,  and  the  streets  are  narrow.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the 
South  End  that  the  agent  found  a  girl  living  in  practically  a  cellar, 
with  the  only  window  high  up  near  the  ceiling.  In  the  nearer  Back 
Bay  the  houses  are  more  modem,  are  not  so  uniform  in  appearance, 
and  many  are  private  dwellings.  Here  are  also  many  apartment 
houses. 
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The  number  of  women  yisited  in  the  different  sections  of  the  city, 
the  per  cent  in  each  section  living  at  home,  and  the  per  cent  adrift, 
tc^ther  with  the  per  cent  employed  in  stores  and  in  factories  and 
miscellaneous  establishments,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUICBER  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS  VISITED  IN  SPECIFIED  SECTIONS  OF  BOSTON  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  WORKERS  WHO  LIVED  AT  HOME,  WHO  WERE  ADRIFT,  AND 
WHO  WERE  EMPLOYED  IN  RETAIL  STORES  AND  IN  FACTORY  AND  MISCELLANE- 
OUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Looattty. 


SoathBiid 

West  End 

Eoaburr 

Sooth  aostan,  Charlestown,  and  East  Boston 

Doirliefttcr  MidJuiuloa  Plain , 

North  End 


Total 
number 
visited. 


262 

98 

290 

405 

81 

36 


Per  cent  of  wage-earning  womcn^ 


living  at 
home. 


28 
46 
84 
90 
90 
97 


Adrift. 


Em- 

ployed 

in  retail 

stores. 


72 
fi2 
10 
10 
10 
3 


64 

56 
26 
35 
32 
8 


Em- 
ployed 
in  factory 
and  mis- 
cellane- 
ous es- 
Ublish- 
menti. 


46 
44 
74 
65 
68 
92 


The  Massachusetts  law  provides  that  no  woman  shall  be  employed 
m  a  mercantile,  manufacturing,  or  mechanical  establishment  more 
than  58  hours  a  week.  But  few  violations  of  this  law  were  reported. 
The  schedules  of  hours  for  the  larger  stores  ranged  from  48  to  54  hours 
per  week.  Many  give  a  Saturday  half-holiday  for  3  months  in  sum- 
mer. The  violations  reported  were  in  the  small  stores.  One  woman 
was  working  66  hours  per  week  in  a  bakery,  another  60J  hours  per 
week  in  a  grocery  store.  Many  of  the  factory  and  miscellaneous  estab- 
lishments were  running  less  than  their  schedule  hours,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  these,  especially  those  having  seasonal 
trade,  sometimes  offend.  Two  tailoresses  reported  working  65  liours 
per  week  for  6  months  in  a  year,  >vith  100  hours  additional  overtime 
for  17  weeks  of  this  period.  One  woman  worked  regularly  60  hours 
per  week  in  a  laimdry  with  some  overtime.  Another  worked  in  a 
millinery  establishment  63  hours  per  week  during  the  busy  seasons. 

Overtime  in  the  stores  is  caused  by  the  Christmas  rush,  stock  tak- 
ing, and  the  necessity  for  getting  stock  ready  for  special  sales.  In 
some  departments  this  necessity  is  real.  One  woman  who  sold 
machine-made  dresses  said  that  in  her  department  it  was  necessary 
to  stay  at  least  1  hour  per  night  once  a  week  to  get  a  stock  ready  for 
the  next  day.  In  this  particular  store  employees  were  allowed  to  take 
this  time  out  of  the  day  following  without  loss  of  pay,  but  they  seldom 
took  advantage  of  this  privilege.  Another  saleswoman  in  the  hosiery 
department  stayed  from  1  to  3  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  Christmas  rush  causes  some  overtime  in  all  stores.    Many  of  the 
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stores  in  Boston  do  not  keep  open  any  later  than  usual  at  Christmas, 
and  most  of  those  that  do  have  a  ''shift  system"  whereby  the  women 
who  stay  late  at  ni^ht  may  come  later  the  next  morning.  But  even 
in  the  stores  that  close  at  the  usual  hour  some  employees  must  stay 
to  get  the  stock  in  order  for  the  daily  rush.  The  Christmas  overtime, 
as  reported,  was  from  4  to  24  extra  hours  per  week.  The  worst  fea- 
ture of  this  overtime  is  that  it  comes  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
regular  work  is  the  most  taxing  and  the  women  least  able  to  endure 
longer  hours.  Overtime  data  were  collected  only  from  the  women 
adrift.  Of  the  84  store  employees,  63  per  cent  (53  employees)  reported 
some  overtime,  aggregating  1,018  hours,  in  periods  varying  from  1  to 
6  hours  in  a  night  and  from  12  to  156  hours  during  the  year.  Extreme 
cases  that  were  reported  were  24  hours  in  one  week,  18  hours  in  one 
week,  36  hours  in  two  weeks,  12  hours  in  two  nights. 

Among  the  women  employed  in  the  factories  and  miscdlaneous 
establishments,  those  working  in  industiies  having  the  longest 
hours — laundries  and  clothing,  especially  dressmaking  and  milli- 
nery— reported  the  most  overtime.  Of  the  130  women  reporting, 
33  per  cent  (43  employees)  reported  some  overtime,  aggregating 
2,153.5  hours,  varying  from  14  hours  in  one  week  to  208  hours  in  a 
year.  Extreme  cases  were  52  hours  in  8  weeks,  40  hours  in  3 J  weeks, 
24  hours  in  2  weeks,  27  hours  in  3  weeks.  In  a  State  which  has  a  law 
limiting  the  hours  of  woman's  labor  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any 
satisfactory  information  from  the  employees  in  regard  to  overtime 
for  obvious  reasons,  particulariy  in  times  when  work  is  scarce.  The 
overtime  and  general  industrial  conditions,  of  course,  apply  to  all 
women  employees,  whether  they  are  living  at  home  or  are  depend- 
ent upon  themselves. 

Infoimation  in  regard  to  weekly  earnings  was  obtained  from  946  of 
the  1,172  women  covered  by  the  investigation.  The  average  weekly 
earnings  of  those  employed  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  was 
$7.15.  Of  the  444  women  visited,  327  furnished  wage  data.  Of  those 
employed  in  factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous  establishments,  the 
weekly  average  was  S6.53.  This  is  based  on  information  from  619 
women. 

In  addition  to  the  information^  as  to  earnings  which  was  secured 
from  the  employees,  the  Bureau  was  able,  through  the  cooperation 
of  eleven  of  the  largest  department  and  specialty  stores  in  Boston,  to 
further  verify  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  store  employees.  In 
seven  of  these  stores  the  agent  took  the  figures  directly  from  the  weekly 
pay  rolls.  The  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  women  employed  in 
these  eleven  stores  was  $7.46.    The  range  of  averages  was  from  $6.41 
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to  $8.50  in  the  department  stores.  One  high-grade  specialty  store  gave 
the  average  weekly  earnings  as  $17.22.  This  figure,  however,  was  not 
verified.  The  highest  verified  average  weekly  earnings  in  any  store 
was  $10.88  in  a  specialty  store.  The  average  weekly  earnings,  $7.46,. 
obtained  from  these  stores  is  a  little  higher  than  that  obtained  from 
the  327  women  iavestigated,  $7.15.  The  difference  con  easily  be 
accomited  for  by  the  fact  that  a  small  per  cent  of  the  women 
investigated  worked  in  small  stores  or  stores  which  pay  a  low  wage. 

Of  the  1,172  women,  829,  or  70.7  per  cent,  were  living  at  home  oi 
with  relatives,  and  343,  or  29.3  per  cent,  were  "adrift,"  i.  e.,  entirely 
dependent  upon  themselves  and  practically  without  homes  in  the 
city.  Of  the  444  employed  in  stores,  285,  or  64.2  per  cent,  were 
living  at  home,  and  159,  or  35.8  per  cent,  were  adrift.  Of  the  728 
employed  in  factories  and  miscellaneous  establishments,  184,  or  25.3 
per  cent,  were  adrift.  The  proportion  adrift  of  the  total  number  of 
women,  29.3  per  cent,  is  higher  than  the  normal,  as  shown  by  the 
figures  for  other  cities  investigated,  and  for  the  store  employees  is 
even  more  marked,  reaching  35.8  per  cent,  while  for  the  factory  and 
miscellaneous  employees  it  is  nearer  the  normal,  falling  to  25.3  per 
cent.  These  per  cents,  with  the  average  age  for  women  adrift,  which 
is  29  years,  coincide  with  the  well-known  fact  that  Boston  has  large 
numbers  of  mature  self-supporting  women,  as  would  be  expected  in  a 
city  where  the  number  of  women  is  in  excess  of  the  number  of  men. 
Though  the  per  cent  of  women  adrift  is  higli,  it  should  perliaps  be 
even  higher,  for  in  the  boarding  and  lodging  house  districts  married 
women  were  frequently  found  who  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
either  element  of  a  home,  as  both  they  and  their  husbands  were  away 
all  day  and  at  night  came  back  to  a  single  room.  These  women,  who 
were  most  difficult  of  all  classes  to  interview,  especially  if  the  hus- 
bands were  present,  were  not  included  among  the  women  adrift, 
because  the  husband  was  regarded  as  the  financial  backer,  though  in 
many  instances  there  were  abundant  indications  that  he  was  only  a 
partial  or  uncertain,  or  at  best  an  intermittent  one. 

For  the  women  for  whom  personal  information  in  detail  was  secured^ 
summaries  of  the  most  important  facts  are  presented  in  the  following 
tables.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  from  all  of  the  women  inter- 
viewed data  for  all  the  items  embraced  in  the  table.  Hence  the  niun- 
bers  reported  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  table.  The  tables  give 
the  average  age,  experience,  earnings,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  for  the  store 
and  factory  women,  classified  as  ^^at  home''  and  "adrift."  For 
women  "adrift''  only  certain  other  details  are  given  relating  mainly 
to  expenditures. 
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WOMEN  WAGE-EARN  fiRS  IN^BOSTON,  MASS.,  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CONCBRNINQ 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED. 

WOMEN  AT  HOME  AND  WOMEN  *«AD1UFT." 


Place  0  tomployment  and  living  oon- 
dltiona. 


Department  and  other  retaU  atores 

Women  at  home 

Women  adrift 

Total 

Factories,  mlUs,  etc.: 

Women  at  home ;.... 

Women  adrift 

Total 


Women 

for 
whom 
informa- 
tion was 
secured. 


343 

84 


827 


Age. 


Nam- 
her  re- 
ported. 


243 

84 


327 


489 
130 


619 


487 
130 


617 


Averafe 
(years). 


24.1 
28.6 


26.3 


22.6 
29.1 


240 


Experience. 


Nom- 
ber  re- 
ported. 


240 
84 


324 


479 
130 


600 


Average 
(years). 


6.2 
7.3 


6.7 


6.1 
&6 


6.8 


Earnings. 


Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 


243 

84 


827 


489 
130 


610 


Avenige 
weekly. 


86.71 
8.42 


7.16 

—1—1 


6.47 
6.76 


6.08 


Flaca  of  employment  and  living  con- 
diUons. 


Department  and  other  retail  stores: 

Women  at  home 

Women  adrift 


Total. 


Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home , 


Women  adrift. 


Total. 


Paid  to  fomlly  as  board 
or  contribution. 


Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 


239 


239 


478 


478 


Aver- 
age 
weekly. 


84.83 


4.83 


6.16 


6.16 


Per 
cent 
givin* 
all  01 
earn- 
ings. 


66.6 


66.6 


61.7 


61.7 


Coet  of  food, 

shelter,  heat, 

light,  and 

laundry. 


Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 


84 


84 


130 


130 


Aver- 
weddy. 


86.06 


6.05 


4.18 


4.18 


Contributtona  to  needy 
relatives. 


Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 


84 


84 


130 


180 


Per 

cent 
con- 
tribut- 
ing. 


17.9 


17.9 


21.6 


21.6 


Aver- 
weully. 


81.  Ot 


1.1 


2.44 


2.44 


WOMEN  ••ADRIFT.*' 


Women 

for 

whom 

Informa- 

tfon  was 

secured. 

Carfare. 

Night  school. 

Amusements. 

Place  of  employment 

Per 

cent 

paying. 

Average 
woeUy 
cost.   . 

Per 
cent 
attend- 
ing. 

Average 

weekly 

cost 

Per 
cent 

cost. 

Arerijge 
weekly 

Department  and  other  retail  stores 

Factories,  mills,  etc 

84 
130 

62.4 
31.5 

8a  50 
.52 

2.4 

80.66 

68.6 
46.4 

•0.88 
.20 

Total 

214 

39.7 

.61 

2.4 

.65 

60.9 

la 

.  «■ 
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Pn- 

Aw 

tng.. 

Uvtag. 

Av«- 
wfSly 

I,'!,?!;*'"' 

A(«. 

',!3^«S!jSS!.r 

pent 

tiib- 
uting 

wwkly 

Num. 

(T«n). 

Num- 
ber 

iS. 

DrpwtmtDl  UK)  oUw  nUB 
°B™'    tood    u>d    bOIUlDC 

1.S 

l.» 
3.4 

S9.3 
11 

ti 

7».S 

HI) 

(Ul 

a.« 
s.ti 

a.B7 

T.13 

t2.<» 

£.00 

4.W 

■I.U 

3.3T 

,». 

11.111 

. 

30.0 

. 

Bkd  boiHlnc  condltlMM 

S^*s«_ii 

17.1 
7(1.0 

1. 01 
1.S0 

1.11 

70 

X.1 

ff.8 

> 

S.1 

'^■S^'^-,^ 

^^. 

0«1  or  IhS'toiid"^ 

■" 

a.7. 

« 

ia.4 

7.1 

Of  the  343  women  adrift,  complete  data  were  secured  from  214,  84 
of  whom  were  employed  in  stores.  The  avera^  age  of  the  84  store 
women  was  28.6  years  and  their  average  experience  7.3  years.  Of  the 
829  women  Uving  at  home,  complete  data  were  secured  from  732. 
The  average  age  of  the  home  women  employed  in  stores  was  24.1 
years,  and  their  average  experience  5.2  years.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  average  age  of  adrift  store  women  is  4i  years  more  than  that 
of  the  home  store  women,  and  they  average  about  2  years  more 
experience. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  adrift  store  women  is  J8.42— 
S1.71  more  than  the  average  earnings  of  the  home  store  women— 
and  as  an  offset  to  the,S4.83  contributed  by  the  home  store  women, 
the  women  adrift  pay  weekly  an  average  of  t5.05  for  shelter,  food, 
heat,  light,  and  laundry.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  store 
employees  liviqg  at  home  is  $6.7 1 ,  and  56  per  cent  are  receiving  this 
average  or  un<ier.  The  average  weekly  amount  paid  as  board  or 
contribution  to  the  family  fund  is  S4.83,  and  55.6  per  cent  are  turn- 
ing in  their  entire  earnings. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  women  employed  in  factories  and 
miscellaneous  establishments  were  adrift.  Their  age  averaged  29.1 
years  and  their  experience  8.5  years.    The  average  age  of  the  home 
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women  employed  in  factories  and  miscellaneous  establishments  is 
22.6  years  and  their  average  experience  5.1  years.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  the  working  life  in  factories  begins  slightly  earlier  than  in 
stores.  There  might  be  two  reasons  for  this.  Children  who  work  in 
factories  usually  belong  to  families  in  humble  circumstances  and  are 
forced  to  earn  something  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  Then,  there 
are  probably  more  positions,  as  helpers,  etc.,  that  children  can  fill  in 
factories  than  there  are  in  stores,  where  the  requirements  are  more 
exacting.  The  factory  women  adrift  average  3.4  years  more  expe- 
rience than  the  home  factory  women,  and  their  average  age  is  6^ 
years  greater. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  adrift  factory  women  is  $6.70 — 
but  29  cents  more  than  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  home 
factory  women — and  the  factory  women  adrift  must  pay  a  weekly 
average  of  S4.18  for  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry.  It  wotdd 
appear  from  these  averages  that  the  weekly  earnings  in  stores  are 
higher  than  those  in  factories,  and  that  the  stores  have  more  high- 
paid  positions  as  a  reward  for  long  service  and  experience.  Also,  that 
the  factory  women  adrift  must  find  some  way  to  reduce  below  the 
average  possible  to  adrift  store  employees,  their  weekly  expenditure 
for  shelter,  food,  heat,  light,  and  laundry.  The  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  the  factory  employees  Uving  at  home  is  $6.47,  and  56  per  cent 
are  receiving  this  average  or  under.  The  average  weekly  contribu- 
tion is  $5.16,  and  61.7  per  cent  ore  turning  in  their  entire  eatnings. 
Here  again,  in  the  slightly  larger  weekly  contribution,  and  the  larger 
per  cent  contributing  all,  is  an  indication  of  the  greater  need  in  such 
families  and  a  confirmation  of  the  younger  age  of  the  contributing 
members.  Of  the  732  women  living  at  home  but  22  were  keeping 
their  entire  earnings,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  common 
belief  that  large  numbers  of  women  work  merely  for  pin  money. 

Most  of  those  turning  in  the  entire  earnings  lived  with  one  or  both 
parents,  and  customarily  handed  over  their  pay  envelopes  unopened 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  Some  of  these  did  not  earn  enough  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  the  family  was  of  more  help  to  them  than  they 
were  to  the  family.  A  few  married  women  were  working  to  supple^ 
ment  their  husbands'  earnings,  sometimes  even  for  luxuries  or 
advantages,  suck  as  music  lessons.  But  most  of  the  girls,  by  their 
contributions,  were  helping  to  keep  the  home  together,  and  not  a  few 
had  heavy  responsibilities.  Two  sisters,  one  16,  and  earning  $6  per 
week,  and  the  other  22  years  of  age,  earning  $12  per  week,  were  sup- 
porting the  parents,  who  were  too  old  to  work.  A  girl  of  22,  earning 
$15  weekly,  practically  supported  her  parents  and  four  of  their 
younger  cUldren.  A  woman  38,  earning  $5,  was  temporarily  support'* 
ing  her  family,  her  husband  being  ill  and  able  to  earn  very  little.  A 
woman  of  40,  earning  $9,  supported  her  old  mother.    A  woman  of  25, 
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earning  S7,  paid  S3  in  board  to  her  sister-in-law  and  spent  most  of 
the  remaining  $4  on  her  father,  who  was  ill  and  needed  medical 
attendance  and  medicines. 

The  average  weekly  wage  for  women  adrift  was  computed  for  the 
year  precedii^  the  investigation,  on  the  basis  of  the  firm's  schedule 
wage,  after  deducting  for  any  losses  through  absence,  whether  for 
sifknpWy  vduntary  vacation,  or  enforced  lay-offs.  Any  commissions 
received  during  the  period  specified  were  included  in  the  average 
weekly  earnings.  For  the  store  employees,  the  firm's  schedule  wage 
gave  a  weekly  average  of  $8.97'.  Thus  the  weekly  average  loss,  due 
to  lost  time  is  55  cents,  or  S28.60  in  a  year.  This  average  is  somewhat 
misleading  and  lower  than  the  actual,  for  while  commissions  were 
included  in  the  average  weekly  earnings,  they  were  not  taken  into 
account  in  a  firm's  schedule  wage,  but  only  the  amount  guaranteed 
by  the  store. 

In  most  stores  which  give  commissions,  a  certain  percentage  is 
given  on  Christmas  sales  for  a  period  of  from  5  to  21  days.  The  rate 
is  one-half  to  1  per  cent,  and  in  the  cases  reported  ranged  from  $3  to 
S8  per  year.  In  one  store  conunissions  are  paid  the  year  round,  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent  on  all  sales  amounting  to  more  than  a  specified 
sum,  graduated  according  to  wage.  This  store  has  also  another  form 
of  commission  known  as  extra  premiums — a  certain  per  cent  allowed 
on  the  sale  of  goods  which  are  either  old  or  damaged  or  for  some  other 
reason  are  undesirable  to  keep  in  stock.  These  latter  forms  of  com- 
mission in  some  departments  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  A  sales- 
woman in  the  fur  department  had  averaged  S18  per  week  on  com- 
missions for  4  weeks.  Another  in  the  suit  department  estimated  that 
her  commissions  averaged  $5  per  week  for  the  year.  A  third  realized 
S75  from  extra  premiums  during  the  year. 

In  the  stores  which  give  no  Christmas  commissions  the  women 
sometimes  receive  a  Christmas  present,  either  of  money  or  an  order 
for  a  certain  amount  to  be  ''traded  out "  in  the  store.  These  presents 
varied  from  a  50-cent  handkerchief  to  one  order  for  $15,  which  the 
recipient  exchanged  for  a  silver  chain  purse.  The  gifts  of  money 
were  from  $2  to  $15,  according  to  experience  and  position.  Neither 
the  presents  (being  regarded  as  optional  on  the  part  of  the  store  and 
somewhat  uncertain)  nor  pay  for  overtime  was  taken  into  account  in 
computing  the  average  weekly  earnings. 

Pay  for  overtime,  where  it  was  given  at  all,  was  in  sums  of  from  45 
to  50  cents,  and  was  known  as  "supper  money/'  because  it  was  given 
on  nights  when  the  women  worked  after  the  regular  hours.  Of  the 
53  women  reporting  overtime,  27,  or  53  per  cent,  had  received  some 
pay.  The  total  amount  paid  during  the  year  to  the  27  women  was 
$122.40,  an  average  of  $4.53  a  year  for  the  27  women  affpcted. 
Twenty  of  these  women  received  less  than  the  average,  whicii  was 
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brought  up  by  3  women  whose  overtime  extended  through  the  year, 
1  receiving  $18.20;  another  $19.20,  and  the  third  $25.  The  average 
earnings  for  the  4  weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  the  investigation  was 
S9.42,  or  45  cents  higher  than  the  average  for  the  firm's  schedule 
wage.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  wage  was 
taken  tlie  .one  store  paying  coxomissions  was  having  speciad  sales 
and  all  the  women  were  getting  the  benefit  of  their  Christmas  com- 
missions. 

There  is  not  usually  much  lost  time  among  store  employees  through 
enforced  lay  offs  (as  compared  with  factory  employees),  except  among 
the  milliners,  who  are  out  of  work  about  3  months  during  the  year.. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  women  received  a  vacation  of  from  1  week  to  2 
weeks  with  pay,  8  of  these  women  and  15  others  took  some  voluntary 
vacation  with  loss  of  pay.  Ebccluding  2,  who  took  exceptional  vaca- 
tions— one  16  and  the  other  13  weeks — the  20  women  had  an  aggre- 
gate of  45  weeks,  or  an  average  of  2^  weeks  each.  For  the  factory 
employees  the  firms'  schedule  wage  gave  a  weekly  average  of  $7.92. 
These  women  lost  through  '4ay  off"  a  weekly  average  of  $1.88.  In 
the  case  of  the  factory  women  most  of  this  loss  was  due  to  dull  seasons, 
and  was  greater  during  1907-8  than  normal,  owing  to  the  general. 
business  depression.  These  women  do  not  take  voluntary  vacations; 
the  time  they  are  laid  off  more  than  answers  the  purpose. 

Some  of  the  women  find  work  in  other  lines  during  the  dull  season. 
Money  paid  to  factory  employees  for  overtime  was  not  included  in 
the  average  wage  nor  in  the  average  weekly  earnings.  Of  43  women 
reporting  overtime,  21  received  some  pay  for  it.  The  total  amount 
paid  during  the  year  was  $193.49,  an  average  of  $9.21  a  year  for  the 
21  women  involved.  Thirteen  women  received  less  than  this  average. 
Those  receiving  the  most  for  overtime  were  a  mailer  in  a  bindery, 
who  was  paid  $54.60,  and  2  tailoresses  who  were  paid  $31.25  and 
$20  respectively. 

The  summary  table  already  given  (p.  86)  presents  a  comparison  of 
the  personal  data  obtained  from  adrift  women  employed  in  stores, 
and  adrift  women  employed  in  factories  and  miscellaneous  estab- 
lishments. The  average  age  of  both  classes  is  approximately  29 
years,  a  higher  average  than  in  any  other  city  studied  except  Phila- 
delphia. As  was  previously  stated,  the  number  of  women  in  Boston 
is  in  excess  of  the  number  of  men  and  consequently  we  should  expect 
to  find  many  mature  women  in  the  ranks  of  the  self-supporting. 
The  average  schooling,  8  years,  reflects  the  efficiency  of  the  compul- 
sory school-attendance  law  providing  that  "every  child  between  7 
and  14  years  of  age,  and  every  child  under  16  years  of  age  who  can 
not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language,  shall  attend  some  public  day  school/' 
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Tht  ETOUge  weeUy  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry 
for  the  store  employees  is  S5.05,  leaving  them  out  of  their  earnings  of 
S8.42  an  average  b^alance  of  $3.37  a  week  for  all  other  expenses,  such 
as  dothes,  sickness,  needs  of  dependent  relatives,  car  fare,  and  amuse- 
ments. The  factory  employees  have  an  average  balance  of  S2.58  for 
such  demands.  Of  the  store  employees  17.9  per  cent  are  contributing 
to  dependent  relatives  an  average  of  SI. 92  per  week.  Two-thirds  of 
those  contributing  are  giving  less  than  this  average,  but  some  give 
much  more,  1  woman  contributing  $8  per  week.  Of  the  factory 
employees,  21.o  per  cent  are  contributing  an  average  of  S2.44  per 
week  to  needy  relatives.  Fifty  per  cent  of  these  are  contributing 
more  than  this  average. 

This  great  demand  on  the  factory  women  is  explained  by  the  num- 
ber of  woman  in  this  class  who  are  mothers  of  families  trying,  by 
their  earnings,  to  keep  U^ether  a  home  falling  into  a  state  of  dissolu- 
tion. Of  the  store  employees,  52.4  per  cent  pay  an  average  of  50 
cents  a  week  in  car  fare.  Of  the  factory  employees,  31.5  per  cent  pay 
an  average  of  52  cents.  This  average  is  brought  down  from  the 
normal  60  cents  per  week  by  those  women  who  ride  only  one  way 
daily,  or  only  in  stormy  weather.  Many  factory  women  live  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  factories  where  they  work,  tliough  a  few 
walk  from  cme-half  to  1  mile  each  way,  and  walking  is  a  pleasant 
cliauge  after  sitting  at  thttr  work.  Though  70  per  cent  of  the  store 
women  live  in  the  districts  nearest  the  large  stores,  many  are  doubtless 
too  tired  to  walk  after  being  on  their  feet  all  day.  Only  2  women 
are  spending  for  study.  Both  of  these  are  saleswomen  who  are 
taking  vocal  lessons;  1  spends  29  cents,  the  other  81  per  week.  Two 
are  going  to  evening  high  school. 

Of  the  adrift  women  employed  in  the  stores,  50.5  per  cent  spend 
an  average  of  36  cents  per  week  on  amusements.  Of  the  adrift 
women  employed  in  tlie  factories,  45.4  per  cent  spend  an  average  of 
29  cents.  Individual  women  reported  spending  an  avernfije  of  from 
5  cents  to  $1.50  weekly,  while  the  nature  of  the  amusement  varied 
from  that  of  the  girl  who  **  just  couldn't  live  without  dancing"  to  the 
woman  who  attended  only  church  entertainments.  The  theater  was 
the  most  popular.  Those  who  could  afford  the  expense  went  to  see 
good  plays,  the  others  went  to  5  and  10  cent  shows.  Next  in  popu- 
larity came  dancing  and  visits  to  the  beaches  in  summer. 

The  total  number  of  adrift  women  who  reported  on  the  method  of 
living  was  not  sufficient!}'  large  to  justify  the  tabulation  of  depart- 
ment and  retail  store  and  factory  employees  separately  for  this  item. 
Both  classes  of  workers  are  tabulated  together  on  page  52.  Although 
the  numbers  are  small,  it  is  believed  that  the  selection  was  such  as  to 
make  them  fairly  representative,  and  an  examination  of  them  some- 
what in  detail^  therefore,  becomes  of  value. 
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Of  the  84  adrift  women  employed  in  the  stores,  who  reported  on  this 
item,  60.7  per  cent  were  in  the  lodging  and  boarding  houses.  The 
next  largest  number,  21.4  per  cent,  were  in  organized  houses,  10.7  per 
cent  were  in  private  families,  and  7.2  per  cent  were  keeping  house. 
Of  the  women  employed  in  factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous  estab- 
lishments, 45.4  per  cent  of  the  130  reporting  were  in  lodging  and 
boarding  houses,  24.6  per  cent  were  in  private  families,  19.2  per 
cent  were  keeping  house,  and  10.8  per  cent  were  in  organized  board- 
ing houses. 

In  a  closer  analysis  of  these  different  modes  of  housing,  we  find  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  lower  weekly  average  for  shelter,  food,  heat, 
hghts,  and  laundry  spent  by  the  factory  employees.  The  boarding 
and  lodging  house  is  the  most  expensive  of  these  methods.  Next  in 
order  of  expense  are  the  organized  boarding  houses,  boarding  in 
private  families,  and — least  expensive — the  keeping-house  method. 
Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  store  employees  are  living  under  the 
most  expensive  conditions,  and  44  per  cent  of  the  factory  employees 
under  the  two  least  expensive.  Some  of  the  women  in  the  boarding 
and  lodging  houses  reduce  their  expenses  by  preparing  one  or  more 
of  their  meals  in  their  rooms;  13  per  cent  of  the  store  employees  and 
24  per  cent  of  the  factory  employees  are  getting  two  or  three  meals. 
Another  explanation  of  the  difference  of  weekly  outgo  was  found  in 
the  sections  of  the  city  in  which  these  women  live,  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  shelter,  food,  heat,  light,  and  laundry,  in  these  sections, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  COST  OF  SHELTER  FOOD.  HEAT  LIGHT,  AND  LAUNDRY  FOR 
STORE  AND  FOR  FACTORY  WOMEN  IN  SPECIFIED  DISTRICTS  OF  BOSTON^  MASS., 
AND  PER  CENT  LIVING  IN  EACH  DISTRICT. 


Locality. 


South  End,  West  End,  and 
BackBaj 

Roxburv 

South  Boston,  East  Boston, 
and  Charieetown , 

Jamaica  Plains 


Thedty. 


Store  employees. 

ATerase 
cost  of  shel- 
ter, food, 
heat,  light, 

and 
laundry. 
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cent 

Uvinc 

Ineatui 

section. 

fft.ai 

3.80 
3.02 

76 
13 

11 
•  1 

6.06 

100 

LooaUty. 


South  End,  West  End,  and 
BaokBay 


Roxburv 

South  Boston,  East  Boston, 

and  Cbadestown 

Dorehester  and  Jamaica  Flainaw 
North  End 


Thedty. 


Factory  employi 


Av( 

ooetof 
ter.food, 


Per 
eent 

UviM 
taieaoi 


•  One  woman  only. 


Wliile  76  per  cent  of  the  store  employees  live  in  the  sections  of  the 
city  where  the  average  cost  of  shelter,  food,  heat,  light,  and  laundry 
is  most  expensive,  only  50  per  cent  of  the  factory  employees  live  in 
the  same  section.     A  large  per  cent  of  the  former  live  in  a  more 
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expednve  manner  and  in  the  high-priced  districts.  The  factory 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  live  under  the  less  expensive  conditions 
and  in  the  loweivpriced  districts.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  stoie 
empkq^ees  in  all  parts  of  the  city  are  paying  the  weekly  average  of 
So.05  or  less  for  their  living.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  store  employees 
are  earning  the  weekly  average  of  $8.42  or  less.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  factory  employees  are  paying  the  average  of  $4. IS  or  less,  and 
51  per  cent  are  earning  tlie  weekly  average  of  $6.76  or  less. 

Among  both  the  store  and  factory  employees  adrift  the  laigest 
number  were  native  bom.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  store  employees 
were  American,  12  per  cent  Irish,  13  per  cent  Canadian,  and  the 
remaining — 11  per  cent — ^included  English,  French,  Scotch,  Hebrew, 
and  German.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  factory  employees  were 
American,  22  per  cent  Irish,  14  per  cent  Canadian,  and  the  remaining 
17  per  cent  were  Scotch,  Swedish,  Hebrew,  Polish,  English,  and  Rus- 
sian.    The  drift  of  the  native  bom  is  toward  the  stores. 

Though  so  large  a  proportion  of  these  women  make  their  homes 
in  the  lodging  and  boarding  houses,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
these  lack  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  home,  a  pleas- 
ant room  in  which  to  entertain  friends.  Consequently  these  women 
entertain  both  their  women  and  men  friends  in  their  own  rooms. 
Often  the  rooms  are  furnished  to  look  as  much  as  possible  like  parlors, 
with  couches  or  folding  beds,  but  many  times  they  are  not.  This 
custom  is  regarded  as  unobjectionable  by  the  women  who  follow  it. 
Iliey  said  they  would  not  use  a  parlor  if  there  was  one,  both  because 
of  the  publicity  and  of  the  possibility  of  meeting  undesirable  fellow- 
lodgers.  In  houses  that  had  a  parlor,  87.5  per  cent  of  the  women 
employed  in  stores  made  more  or  less  use  of  it^  but  only  55.6  per  cent 
of  the  women  employed  in  factories  reported  such  use. 

Some  of  the  older  women  interviewed  thought  the  lodging  houses 
were  bad  places  for  young  girls,  and  that  these  girls  ought  to  be 
living  in  organized  boarding  houses  where  there  was  someone  to  look 
after  them.  Many  of  tlie  women  in  the  lodging  houses  are  very 
foung,  far  away  from  their  friends,  and  earning  very  low  wages, 
rhe  situation  is  made  more  dangerous  by  the  undesirable  people, 
both  men  and  women,  found  in  many  of  these  houses.  Not  only 
are  there  good  and  bad  houses  in  the  same  block,  but  there  are  often 
good  and  bad  people  in  the  same  house.  Wliile  visits  from  men  liv- 
ing outside  of  the  house  might  lead  to  objectionable  freedom,  visit- 
ing from  room  to  room  between  men  and  women  living  in  the  same 
house  is  much  more  likely  to  be  objectionable.  In  the  course  of  the 
investigation  the  agents  saw  not  a  few  indications  that  tliis  freedom 
between  the  sexes  could  but  result  in  lowering  the  standards  of 
many,  and  in  the  case  of  the  weak  or  vicious  might  easily  lead  to 
something  worse. 
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The  general  conditions  existing  in  the  lodging  houses  were  felt  to 
be  of  sufficient  importance  by  the  city  of  Boston  to  warrant  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  commission  by  the  mayor  in  1908  to  investi- 
gate 'Hhe  alleged  evils''  (i.  e.,  'injuries  to  morals  and  injuries  to 
health").  (**)  In  regard  to  the  latter  the  commission  found,  'Hhat 
although  the  sanitary  conditions  of  a  majority  of  the  lodging  houses 
is  good,  that  of  a  considerable  minority  leaves  much  to  be  desired." 
In  regard  to  the  moral  evils,  the  report  continues:  "The  commission 
is  convinced  that  in  this  matter  serious  evils  do  exist  and  that  the 
absence  of  a  parlor  is  one  of  the  causes  of  them."  Owing  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  immediately  requiring  a  room  to  be  set 
apart  to  be  used  as  a  parlor,  by  law,  the  commission  reconmiended 
that  action  on  this  should  be  postponed.  As  a  lodging  house  is  now 
conducted  the  landlady's  net  profits  are  free  rent  of  her  own  room 
and  S150  per  year.  Any  law  requiring  a  parlor  would  make  neces- 
sary a  readjustment  of  rents,  either  of  houses  or  rooms  or  both.  The 
commission  also  recommended  "that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the 
board  of  health  to  examine  into  the  existence  of  the  social  evil  in  the 
lodging  houses,  and  to  take  such  measures  toward  its  suppression  as 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  may  require.  Second,  that  a 
law  be  passed,  placing  a  penalty  upon  the  owner  of  the  lands  in  case 
of  certain  moral  offenses  in  tenement  houses  or  in  lodging  houses 
where  decent  people  live." 

Of  the  Boston  women  without  homes  and  reporting  as  to  living 
conditions  only  4  of  the  store  employees  (4.8  per  cent)  fall  in  the  divis- 
ion with  housing  or  food  rated  "bad."  One  store  employee  has  hous- 
ing alone  rated  "bad;"  two  have  food  alone  so  rated;  and  one  had 
a  rating  of  "bad"  for  both  housing  and  food.  The  first  three  are 
earning  an  average  of  $5.31  weekly,  and  spending  for  shelter,  food, 
heat,  light,  and  laundry,  $4.33,  leaving  less  than  $1  a  week  for  all 
other  expenses.  The  fourth  earns  $4.13  per  week  and  spends  $2.60. 
She  is  20  years  old  and  has  had  9  years'  schooling.  Her  entire  bal- 
ance and  more,  according  to  her  story,  goes  for  the  support  of  needy 
relatives  (page  87).  The  woman  whose  housing  alone  is  rated  *'bad" 
is  living  in  a  private  family  in  a  dilapidated  tenement,  where  she 
gets  fair  food,  but  occupies  an  inside  room,  insanitary  because  of 
lack  of  light  and  air.  The  two  women  whose  food  alone  is  rated 
'*bad"  are  living  in  West  End  lodging  houses  and  getting  some  of  their 
own  meals.  One  was  sick  for  12  weeks,  which  brought  down  her 
earnings,  and  she  was  living  beyond  her  apparent  income,  probably 

?*  I  debt,  or  was  spending  even  less  for  food  than  the  amount  reported, 
he  fourth  girl  is  living  with  her  mother  and.  a  young  brother.    They 

•  Report  of  the  commissioD  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  investigate  lodging-houM 
conditions  in  the  city  of  BoBtom 
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are  rery  poor  and  are  doing  light  housekeeping  in  two  rooms.  The 
mother  goes  out  for  the  day  and  earns  what  die  can.  At  the  time 
of  the  investigation  she  was  earning  S2.  per  week.  Annie,  the  girl, 
had  been  out  of  work  for  9  weeks  but  was  then  earning  S5.  They 
were  paying  S3  per  week  rent  for  the  rooms,  which  were  very  small, 
cold,  and  poorly  furnished  and  in  an  old,  dirty  house.  The  mother 
said  they  never  had  enough  for  a  good  living  or  even  a  poor  one,  but 
lived  on  what  they  had.  They  had  not  been  able  to  keep  the  rent 
paid  for  a  long  time. 

Twelve  factory  women  whose  food  or  housing  was  rated  bad  were 
eamii^  an  average  of  S5.49  and  spending  S2.44.  This  average  cost 
of  living  is  brought  down  lower  than  the  normal  by  5  women  who  are 
keeping  house  and  paying  an  average  of  $1.45  for  shelter,  food,  heat, 
light,  and  laundry,  and  contributing  their  margin  to  dependent  rela- 
tives. These  5  women  have  13  people  dependent  or  partly  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  support.  Four,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  factory  women 
have  both  food  and  housing  rated  bad.  Their  average  weekly  earn- 
ings are  S3.91,  and  their  weekly  outgo  for  food  and  housing  $2.17. 
Their  average  age  is  27.8  years,  average  schooling  6.5  years.  Three 
were  contributing  to  dependent  relatives  an  average  of  $2.12  a  week. 
One  woman  was  contributing  $3.50.  The  fourth  woman  was  not 
contributing  because  her  earnings  had  been  cut  down  by  a  two  months' 
lay-off  and  she  was  being  partially  supported  by  the  family.  These 
4  people  had  7  people  dependent  or  partially  dependent  upon  them. 
The  woman  contributing  $3.50  was  earning  an  average  of  but  $3.45 
and  going  in  debt  to  this  extent  for  her  living  expenses.  Two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  was  what  she  paid  to  her  landlady  for  the  board  and 
care  of  her  two  small  children — that  is,  she  paid  this  when  she  liad  it. 

Of  the  store  employees,  83.3  per  cent  were  living  under  "good" 
or  "fair"  conditions.  Their  average  weekly  earnings  were  $8.37. 
Tlieir  average  weekly  expenditure  for  shelter,  food,  heat,  light,  and 
laundry  was  $5.  Their  average  age  was  29.4*  years,  average  school- 
ing 8.3  years.  These  figures  were  nearly  the  averages  for  all  store 
women  in  the  city.  Of  these  employees,  17.1  per  cent  were  contrib- 
uting an  average  of  $2.01  weekly  to  needy  relatives.  One  woman 
contributed  $8.  Of  the  factory  employees,  74.6  per  cent  were  living 
under  "good"  or  "fair"  conditions.  Their  average  weekly  earnings 
were  $6.97  and  average  weekly  expenditures  $4.35.  Their  average 
age  was  29.4  years,  their  average  schooling,  7.9  years.  From  these 
averages  it  seems  that  to  live  under  "good"  and  "fair"  conditions  it 
was  costini^  store  employees  $5  per  week  and  factory  employees  $4.35. 
Hieseav^ages  show  less  difference  than  the  genial  average  for  the 
city,  $5:06  ^fbr-'stbre^ and  $4.18  for  factory  etnployees;  which  was 
brought  down  for  the  latter  by  the  larger  per  cent  living  under  bad 
conditions. 
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The  store  women  whose  living  conditions  were  rated  as  ''good" 
or  ''fair''  hare  an  average  balance  of  $3.37  weekly;  the  factory 
women  with  the  same  rating  have  a  balance  of  $2.62  with  which  to 
meet  all  other  expenses.  This  difference  is,  however,  equalized  by  the 
greater  demands  on  the  store  employees  in  the  way  of  dress.  Old 
clothes  may  be  and  are  worn  in  the  factory,  but  in  the  store  a  woman 
must  be  well  and  neatly  dressed  and  not  far  out  of  the  prevailing 
mode  to  hold  her  position.  All  except  the  small  stores  requii*e  a 
stipulated  dress — black,  or  black  skirts  and  white  waists.  Nearly 
all  stores  make  an  effort  to  help  the  girls  in  this  matter  by  allowing 
them  a  discount  on  all  articles  purchased  in  the  store.  In  Boston 
this  discount  ranges  from  3  to  10  per  cent.  In  one  store  a  20  per 
cent  discount  is  allowed  on  all  black  wearing  apparel  purchased  to 
be  worn  in  the  store.  All  nationalities  represented  by  the  investi- 
gation, except  Italian,  are  found  in  the  class  ranked  as  *'fair"  and 
^'good.'' 

Those  rated  "excellent"  as  to  housing  or  food  or  both,  were  11.9 
per  cent  of  the  store,  and  13.1  per  cent  of  the  factory  employees. 
These  per  cents  would  have  been  nearly  double  but  for  the  common 
practice  of  providing  no  parlor  in  the  Boston  boarding  and  lodging 
houses.  Housing  otherwise  excellent,  but  providing  no  proper  place 
for  the  entertainment  of  callers,  was  rated  only  good.  The  weekly 
earnings  of  the  store  employees  whose  housing  or  food  was  rated 
"excellent,"  averaged  $10.13,  the  cost  of  shelter,  food,  heat,  light, 
and 'laundry,  $5.88.  The  average  age  was  26.1  years,  the  average 
schooUng  9.2  years.  Twenty  per.  cent  were  contributing  an  average 
of  $1.50  weekly  to  needy  relatives.  The  factory  employees  with  tlie 
same  rating,  «am  a  weekly  average  of  $7.12  and  expend  weekly  $4.90 
for  food,  housing,  and  laundry.  Their  Average  age  is  29.6  years  and 
average  schooling,  8,4  years.  Contributions  to  needy  relatives  were 
made  by  1 1 .8  per  cent.  One  woman  contributed  $3.50,  anotlier  $2.08 
weekly.  All  of  the  fit6re  women  whose  living  conditions  are  classed 
as  "excellent,"  were  American,  while  of  the  factory  women  50  per 
cent  were  Americans  and  41  per  cent  were  Irish. 

Comparing  the  figures  for  store  and  factory  employees  in  the  three 
classes,  we  notice  that  the  range  of  earnings  among  the  store  em- 
ployees is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  among  factory  employees.  The 
store  averages  range  from  $4.13  under  "bad"  conditi(»is,  to  $10.13 
for  "excellent"  conditions,  a  difference  of  $6.  The  factory  earnings 
range  from  $3.91  for  the  employees  whose  living  conditions  were 
"bad,"  to  $7.12  for  those  who  were  living  under  conditions  classed 
as  "excellent,"  a  difference  of  $3.21.  This  confirms  what  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  tJ:iat  the  possible  rewards  of  store  life  are  greater 
than  those  in  the  factory.  The  store  employees  having  the  highest 
earnings  are  three  years  younger  than  the  general  average  for  store 
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emplo>  eee,  and  have  had  one  year  more  of  schooling,  while  factory 
employees  are  one  year  older  than  the  general  average.  In  store 
life  intelligence  and  natural  aptitude  count  for  more  than  mere 
length  of  experience. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  store  women  whose  living  conditions  are 
rated  as  "good"  and  ''fair/'  and  60  per  cent  of  those  rated  as  "excel- 
lent/' were  earning  less  than  the  general  average  for  their  respective 
ratings.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  factory  women  whose  living  con- 
ditions were  rated  as  "good"  and  "fair/'  and  30  per  cent  rated  as 
"excellent/'  were  earning  less  than  the  average  for  their  ratings. 
The  methods  by  which  these  women  earning  below  the  average  still 
maintained  an  average  standard  of  living  were  as  varied  as  human 
nature  itself.  Some  had  supplemental  earnings,  some  were  partially 
supported,  some  were  in  debt,  others  "managed."  One  saleswoman, 
earning  $6.86  per  week,  was  living  under  "excellent"  conditions  in  a 
private  family  in  Roxbury,  where  she  paid  but  S3  per  week.  Another, 
earning  S7,  lived  in  a  South  End  lodging  house.  She  got  one  meal 
in  her  room,  but  even  so  spent  S5  per  week.  She  received  about  $5 
per  month  from  home.  A  woman  whose  average  earnings  amounted 
to  only  $4.81  was  spending  $8  weekly.  She  was  a  machine  operator 
in  a  straw  hat  factory.  Her  schedule  wage  was  $10  a  week,  but  was 
brought  down  to  $4.81  by  lost  time.  During  this  enforced  leisure 
she  went  to  her  home  where  she  was  under  no  expense.  Her  housing 
was  rated  "excellent/'  her  food  "good."  She  was  living  in  a  lodging 
house  and  getting  her  meals  at  restaurants.  A  drapery  maker  who 
formerly  had  a  position  paying  $9  a  week,  lost  this  and  for  three 
months  had  been  working  for  $7,  which  through  lost  time  averaged 
but  $5.92.  Her  weekly  expenditure  was  $5.45.  She  told  the  agent 
she  did  not  know  how  she  was  going  to  live  on  so  little.  A  woman 
55  years  old  had  worked  for  16  years  in  a  bookbindery.  Her  schedule 
wage  is  $7  per  week,  but  through  lay-offs  she  has  averaged  but  $4.58, 
for,  by  reason  of  her  age,  she  is  the  first  to  be  dismissed.  Formerly 
she  used  to  do  housework  during  these  dull  periods,  but  found  diffi- 
culty in  getting  even  this,  because  people  toll  her  she  does  not  look 
strong  enough.  Her  weekly  expenses  were  S4.50.  She  had  no  one 
to  help  her. 

A  machine  operator  in  elastic  goods  was  earning  $6.20  and  spend- 
ing $4.  Her  housing  was  rated  ''good,*'  her  food  "excellent.*'  She, 
with  four  others,  kept  house  in  Charlestown.  Tliree  of  these  were 
workii^  also,  the  fourth  stayed  at  home  and  cared  for  the  house. 
There  were  also  several  living  in  evident  comfort  without  visibly 
adequate  income. 

The  influence  of  store  life  in  general,  including  welfare  work,  is 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  "Social  environment  of  self-support- 
ing women/'  but  one  store  in  Boston  should  be  mentioned  here, 
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because  by  a  unique  method  of  organization  it  strives  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  its  employees  and  to  enhance  their  social  and  busi- 
ness opportunities.  All  employees  are  members  of  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation. This  has  a  president,  council,  and  other  officers  elected  by 
the  members.  There  is  a  board  of  arbitration  to  which  the  employees' 
are  encouraged  to  appeal  for  adjustment  of  any  difficulty  in  connec- 
tion with  their  store  work,  such  as  questions  concerning  their  wages, 
promotions,  dismissals,  missing  sales  slips,  and  the  like.  Through 
this  association  the  employees  obtain  special  prices  from  physicians, 
dentists,  and  oculists.  Among  its  activities  it  conducts  a  library, 
chaiging  the  modest  fee  of  $1  a  year;  a  deposit  and  loan  bureau, 
an  insurance  fund,  and  a  lunch  room.  There  are  clubrooms  where 
lectures,  dances,  and  various  entertainments  are  frequently  given. 
The  association  has  a  real  effect  on  the  policies  of  the  store.  It  has 
the  power  to  make  and  change  the  store  rules.  On  every  rule  book 
is  printed:  "Ignorance  of  the  rules  is  no  excuse.  Know  the  rules  and 
live  up  to  them.  You  have  the  power  to  change  these  rules  at  any 
time  if  you  can  get  a  majority  of  your  fellow-employees  to  vote  with 
you  at  a  meeting  of  the  cooperative  association."  In  1908  Christmas 
Day  fell  on  Friday  and  a  mass  meeting  was  called  by  the  employees 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  closing  the  store  from  Thursday  night 
until  the  following  Monday  morning.  At  this  meeting  both  the  ad- 
vantages— longer  rest — and  the  disadvantages — the  possible  loss  of 
trade — were  presented.  Later  a  secret  baUot  was  taken  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  majority  vote  the  store  remained  closed  for  three  days. 
In  addition  to  their  wages  the  employees  receive  a  commission  of  2 
per  cent  on  all  sales  over  a  certain  amount. 

The  form  of  cooperation  exemplified  in  this  association  is  claimed 
to  be  sound  business  policy.  The  employees  realize  that  their 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  store  are  one.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  business.  Three  mornings  a  week  classes  are  held  in  this  store 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  work,  such  as  business  methods  and 
the  psychology  of  salesmanship. 

For  the  past  four  years  a  class  in  salesmanship  has  been  conducted 
by  the  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Two  courses  of 
three  months  each  are  offered  yearly.  Each  is  attended  by  about 
30  young  women  from  17  to  23  years  of  age  who  receive  instruction 
designed  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  to  develop  their  individu- 
alities. They  are  instructed,  also,  in  such  subjects  as  English, 
arithmetic,  hygiene,  history  of  manufactured  goods,  art  of  polite- 
ness, and  store  diplomacy.  Five  stores,  from  which  most  of  these 
young  women  come,  pay  annually  from  $250  to  $500  toward  the 
maintenance  of  these  classes.  Throughout  the  course  young  women 
spend  the  mornings  in  study  and  the  afternoons  at  work  in  the  stores. 
During  this  time  they  are  paid  $6  per  week. 
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Five  women,  4  buyers  and  1  assistant  buyer,  from         □         i 
data  were  secured,  were  not  included  in  the  general  report  on  sto 
employees.     The  age  of  these  women  ranged  from  29  to  42  years- 
averaging  32.8  years;  their  experience  from  9  to  16 — averaging  ] 
years;  their  weekly  earnings  from  $10.29  (assistant  buyer)  to  840- 
aver^ing  $21.91 ;  their  weekly  cost  of  shelter,  food,  heat,  tight,  ai 
laundry,  S7. 20  to  S17 — averaging  $10.29.     All  of  these  women  livet 
in  lodging  houses,  four  in  the  South  End   and  one  in  the  Back  B»; 
under  good  or  excellent  conditions.     In  the  1 1  stores  in  Boston  whicl 
furnished  figures,  45  women  buyers  and  35  assistant  buyers  were  eir 
ployed.     The  average  weekly  wages  of  the  buyers  were  $31.18,  < 
the  assistant  buyers,  $21,27,     One  of  these  stores  was  employing  li 
buyers  and  15  assistant  buyers,     A  woman  buyer  from  this  store, 
who  was  interviewed,  had  gone  to  work  in  a  department  store  lO 
years  before  at  $3.50  a  week.     She  is  now  getting  $40  a  week.     Sha" 
thought  that  the  opportunities  for  advancement  for  women  in  the 
etorea  were  rapidly  increasing;  that  women's  clothes  and  furnishings 
were  coming  more  and  more  into  the  domain  of  women  buyers,  and 
that  for  a  woman  of  pluck,  perseverance,  and  business  sense  tba 
department  store  offered  an  opening  to  a  successful  career. 
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in  the  general  report  for  all  the  cities.  These  separations  are  made 
because  of  the  wide  divergence  in  the  industrial  situations  of  the  three 
groups. 

NUMBER  OP  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SAME  INDUSTRIES  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  FACTORY  INSPEC- 
TORS OF  ILLINOIS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


IndcMtfy. 


hifclit  iBii  il 

UlUIUUCu 

In  the 
Investi- 
gstion. 


Total 

namber 

InChicaso 

and  Cook 

County, 

19O0.(«) 


D«partoMDt«idoUiflr  retail  •tana 

Faotodta,  milk,  aid  nleoeUaaeoiia  ^mplognuaata: 


Laundry 

MeB'a  QMHiitag 

MUlinery  (wholesale) 

Soap,  perfmnet  and  lallet  artkleB  (tnaatifacturing). 

Tel^hone  exchange. 

Women'a  dothing 

Mlscellaaeoaac 


n 

81 

7 

10 

18 

151 


2,  MS 

»1(^I04 

1,«69 

7«S 

620 

»2,t72 

2S,478 


Total  factories,  etc. 
Padkingr  housn.. ....... . 


499 


42,888 
8,978 


•  From  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Faotory  Inspectorsof  Illinois:  year  ending  Deo.  16, 1908i 
»Ftutai  BfWQlal  RepoKs ef  Oensos  Offlee,  Mannimitntes,  UfM,  Part II. 
cSee  page  112  for  industries  represented. 

The  followmg  table  summarizes  tiie  data  for  the  CSiici^  wage- 
earning  women  included  in  the  investigation,  showing  the  essential 
facts  in  regard  to  age,  experience,  earnings,  and  cost  of  living.  For 
women  '' adrift''  only,  certain  otber  details  are  giv«n  relating  mainly 
to  expenditures.  It  was  not  pMsible  to  secure  from  all  of  the  women 
interviewed  data  for  all  the  items  embraced  in  tbe  table.  Httce  the 
numbers  reported  vary  in  diffnebt  aections  of  the  table. 
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WOBIEN  AT  HOME  AND  WOBIBN  <«ADRIFT.'* 
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DfpartiD«Btand«ther  retail  stores 

Women  at  hofme 

Wononttdrift 

Total 

Faetorles,  BilUs,  etc: 
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Women  adrift 
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secured. 


iAk^ 
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144 


839 


276 


Number  Average 
reported,  (years). 


185 
186 


274 
818 


22.8 
28.0 


85.6 


21.0 


22.7 


Bjcpetisuee. 


Number 
reported. 


102 


8T7 


272 
106 


tn 


Average 


BamincB. 


Number 


(years),  reported. 


5.4 

5.6 


8.5 


5.1 
4.1 


4.4 


185 
187 


818 


102 
118 


A^ 

wwkly. 


88.05 
a  17 


aio 


7.26 
7.23 


7.25 
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WOMEN  AT  HOaiE  AND  WOBIBN  ••ABBIFT**-CoDClttd«d. 


of  cBipiByiiiBPt  Mid  UtIbc 
ditions. 


DifMrtSMDt  and  otlMr  retail  ttores: 

Women  •t  boa* 

Woman  adrift 
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Women  adrtft. 
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Bald  to  funily  aa  board 
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Num- 
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ivr 


weSly. 


10.40 


8.49 


8.71 


8.71 


eam- 
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•  78.7 
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no 
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lU 
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In  department  stores  rarious  systems  of  payment  prevaO,  the  most 
common  being  a  regular  weekly  rate  unvarying  throughout  the  year. 
When  this  method  is  used  a  girl  must  make  a  certain  weekly  average 
amount  of  sales  in  order  to  hold  her  position  at  the  wage  she  is 
receiving.  Her  sales  may  run  above  this  average,  but  they  must  not 
fall  below  it.  In  some  stores  a  regular  wage  is  paid,  with  an  addi- 
tional percentage  on  certain  goods  which  are  difficult  to  sell.  This 
percentage  is  called  ''P.  M./'  meaning  pin  money.  The  third  method 
is  that  of  a  small,  flat  wage  of  $2  or  |3,  upon  which  the  girl  can 
always  depend,  in  addition  to  which  she  receives  a  percentage  on  all 
sales  made.  When  this  method  is  used  the  real  earnings  vary  greatly 
in  the  various  departments,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
goods  and  the  trade  seasons.  The  first  and  second  methods  are 
frequently  found  in  the  same  store.  Where  the  commission  system 
is  used,  however,  it  generally  prevails  throughout  the  establishment. 

Of  the  Chicago  department  store  women  interviewed,  20.3  per  cent 
were  adrift  and  their  average  weekly  earnings  were  $8.17.  Of  the 
79.7  per  cent  living  at  home,  the  average  weekly  earnings  were  $8.05, 
this  earning  power  representing  an  experience  in  department  store 
work  of  5.4  years.  The  average  age  for  the  women  at  home  was  22.8 
years,  and  78.7  per  cent  of  these  women  pay  their  entire  earnings  to 
parents,  who  provide  for  them  in  return  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  average  amount  given  to  the  family  fund  was  $6.49  a  week. 

The  custom  of  turning  over  to  the  parents  the  weekly  envelope 
with  its  entire  contents  seems  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Wlien  asked,  "What  does  Mary  do  with  her  wages?''  the  mothers 
would  shrug  their  shoulders,  look  half  reproachful,  and  answer:  "  Sure, 
she  gives  it  all  to  me.  We  have  a  big  family  to  keep.''  Not  infre- 
quently the  answer  was:  "The  girls  support  the  family.  Their  father 
is  deful,  and  I  can  not  work."  Where  there  is  a  percentage  on  sales 
in  addition  to  a  flat  weekly  wage,  the  girls  sometimes  give  their 
mother  the  regular  wage,  retaining  for  themselves  the  commission. 
In  the  case  of  one  little  Irish  girl  who  was  supposed  to  be  giving  both 
the  flat  wage  and  the  commission  to  her  mother,  the  natural  longing 
for  a  fund  of  her  own  proved  too  strong  for  filial  devotion.  When 
asked  in  her  mother's  presence  how  much  she  received  in  commissions 
in  addition  to  her  flat  wage,  she  answered  readily:  "Oh,  about  $1.50.'' 
The  mother,  in  surprise,  exclaimed:  "Why,  Nellie,  you  don't  do  any 
such  thing."     "Yes,  I  do,"  said  Nellie,  "but  I  never  told  you." 

However  they  may  feel  about  the  necessity  of  turning  over  their 
entire  earnings  (and  one  rarely  hears  them  complain),  the  fact  that 
78.7  per  cent  of  the  women  do  it  seems  not  in  accord  with  the  preva- 
lent notion  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Chicago  wage-earning  women 
living  at  home  are  working  in  stores  merely  to  earn  spending  money. 

Of  the  20.3  per  cent  of  women  in  department  stores  who  are  adrift, 
the  reports  show  average  earnings  of  $8.17,  the  general  average  for 
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botil  wMien  at  home  aod  women  adrift  being  $8.10.  It  should  be 
.•(MmHwo  that  the  analysts  ot  eaiiiings  of  women  at  home  could  not 
■W)nAd*  so  intensive  as  that  of  women  who  furnished  full  detailed 
as  to  earnings  and  expenditures.  The  figures  relating  to 
,  both  at  home  tmd  adrift,  ahow  that  of  the  312  women 
I  average  earnings,  134,  or  42.9  per  cent,  get  $6  and  under  (8 
IflUnifefST,  or  11.9  per  cent,  get  under  S6  a  week;  and  141,  or  45.2 
_ftt  etn^  get  $S  and  over  a  week. 

Of  tb«  127  adrift  store  women  reporting  average  earnings.  84,  or 
M;l,.pir  cent,  are  earning  less  than  the  general  average  of  SS.17. 
Vm  ATH&ge  earnings  for  all  these  women  getting  less  than  $8.17  is 
t6.76,lMVing  the  other  33.9  percent  to  enjoy  an  average  of  $11.04. 

Bi^tof  the  leading  department  stores  furnished  pay-roll  data,  show- 
Big  rate  of  pay  and  number  getting  each  rat«.  Excluding  restaurant 
ke^Mi  and  half-time  workers,  tliere  were  13.160  wimen  involved. 
Hm  Kvsnge  weekly-  rate  of  pa^'  for  these  wtuufu,  I'^dusivi;  of  buyers 
aad  aMfaUui  bOTsn,  •ooording  to  tiie  p»7-ioU  data,  ia  18.32,  whioh 
,h  3%  eanbi  lo^tw  than  the  average  eanungaihowo  by  the  frttmlt 
iHMitigttiop.  In  fiew  at  the  fact  that  theee  aTerage  earniuga  tl$> 
into  aeeount  lost  time,  urtiich  is  rarely  ofieet  by  the  oommianow 
•anied  at  oerUin  SMSona  (an  item  not  included  i^  pay-zoU  data), 
diB.diffiennee  it  not  luireaaonaUe. 

Tbe  foUowing  table  ahows  the  nnmbor  and  per  cent  of  mmiai 
—jjnjnil  in  8  CSiicago  departmtfit  stores  eamdig^^edfied  veelfy 
-ntea  <rf  pay,  the  data  behig  taken  fromibe  store  pay  rolls.  Tba 
tmidoyMs  are  classified  into  four  groups  by  oceapations: 
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Of  all  the  employees  23.3  per  cent  were  earning  under  $6  a  week, 
30.1  per  cent  were  earning  $6  and  under  $8,  74.5  per  cent  under  $10« 
and  15.5  per  cent  $12  and  over.  Of  the  saleswomen  7.5  per  cent 
received  under  $6,  37.4  per  cent  $6  and  under  $8,  and  19.0  per  cent 
$12  and  over.  The  average  for  all  employees,  exclusive  of  buyers 
and  assistant  buyers,  was  $8.32;  for  all  saleswomen,  $9.16. 

The  following  copy  of  an  application  blank,  which  a  girl  must  fill 
in  and  sign  when  she  accepts  employment  in  a  department  store, 
is  interesting  at  this  point  as  throwing  a  little  light  on  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  command  these  earnings.  These  qualifications 
are  not  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  living  conditions  and  the 
"  tenure  of  oflice." 

APPLICATION  OF  BMPLOTMBNT. 

No. . 

I  hereby  make  application  for  employment  and  declave  that  my  amrwera  to  the 

following  questions  are  true: 

Chicago, ,  190^. 

Name  in  full, .    Address, .    In  care  of .    Telephone  No.  '. 

Age, .    Married  or  single, .    Nationality, .    For  what  position  do 


you  apply? 


Salary  expected. 


With  whom  do  you  live:  Par^ilSy 


relatives,  boarding  or  housekeeping, 


{Qive  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  by  whom  you  have  previously  been  employed.) 


Name  of  last  em- 
ployer. 


Next  prevloua 
place  of  employ- 
ment. 


Prevloua  employ- 
ment. 


Pre  vioua  employ- 
ment. 


Previous  employ- 
ment. 


Previous  employ- 
ment. 


Firm's 

mune  wherei 

formerly 

employra. 


Addresses 

of 
employer. 


Under 
whom. 


In  what  de- 
partment 
employed. 


How  long. 


When  did 
you  leave. 


AVhydld 
yoaleare. 


(Give  In  apace  below  namee  and  addresses  (not  relatives)  of  people  who  know  you  to  be  honest  and  worthy.) 

Name. 

City. 

Street  address. 

What  is  hl3  or  her  occupation. 

If  employed,  I  agree  to  conform  to  all  rules  and  regulations  of  your  store,  and  I  under- 
stand that  I  may  leave  your  employ  at  any  time,  or  that  I  may  be  discharged  by  ytm 
at  any  time,  and  that  I  will  only  be  entitled  to  payment  for  such  time  that  my  card 
Is  punched  for,  less  all  charges  and  claims  entered  against  me  because  of  error  ix  Kmns 
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lugh-<;lass  millinery  or  suits  and  cloaks,  where  seats  are  abundantly 
provided  for  patrons,  one  frequently  sees  the  saleswoman  seated  when 
not  occupied  with  a  customer.  One  girl  in  the  drug  department  of  a 
certain  store  said  to  the  agent:  "In  our  section  there  is  one  seat 
for  five  girls.  A  girl  may  sit  on  it — if  she  can  get  it  away  from  the 
head  of  the  section,  who  uses  it  most  of  the  time  when  there  is  no 
rush.''  In  one  of  the  leading  stores  a  certain  section  was  provided 
with  seats,  in  compliance  with  the  Illinois  statute.  The  head  of  the 
section  is  a  very  young  man.  He  solved  the  problem  by  circulating 
among  the  women  a  paper  upon  which  they  were  asked  to  sign  a 
statement  that  they  would  not  use  the  seats.  The  majority,  fearing 
the  loss  of  their  positions,  signed  the  circular. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  hours  of  work  nearly  all  women  are 
required  to  do  "overtime  work"  in  busy  seasons,  such  as  Christmas, 
before  special  sales  in  their  departments,  and  when  inventory  is 
taken.  A  woman  in  charge  of  the  section  may  have  to  remain  fre- 
quently after  the  store  is  closed.  The  average  amount  of  " overtime" 
is  24  hours,  exacted  within  a  period  averaging  21^  weeks.  In  60 
per  cent  of  the  cases,  however,  the  "overtime"  work  is  done  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  3  weeks  before  Christmas.  Some  of  the  stores 
are  open  every  night  (except  Sunday  night)  from  10  days  to  2  weeks 
before  the  holidays.  In  these  stores  the  girls  generally  work  at  night 
for  a  week  to  prepare  for  the  rush.  In  cases  where  the  girls  remain 
until  10.30  p.  m.,  11  p.  m.,  or  midnight,  an  effort  is  sometimes  made 
to  relieve  the  strain  by  allowing  them  to  report  from  one-half  hour 
to  one  and  a  half  hours  late  the  next  day.  This  does  not  always 
happen,  (lowever.  Even  in  the  stores  that  are  closed  to  patrons 
after  5.30  p.  m.  the  girls  do  overtime  work  at  this  season.  The 
chief  hardship  of  this  extra  work  arises  from  the  necessity  of  standing 
throughout  such  a  long  day — 11  or  12  hours,  and  in  extreme  cases 
even  14  hours.  More  than  one  woman  reported  spending  all  of 
Christmas  Day  in  bed  as  a  result.  Supper,  or  supper  money,  ranging 
from  25  to  50  cents,  if  she  is  a  saleswoman,  is  the  usual  compensation 
for  overtime  work.  In  the  alteration  and  millinery  departments, 
where  overtime  work  is  required  for  from  4  to  6  weeks  in  busy  seasons, 
a  regular  rate  per  hour,  sometimes  higher  than  the  schedule  rate,  is 
paid.  In  one  store  a  "gift"  of  $5  is  given  at  Christmas  to  all  em- 
ployees who  have  worked  in  the  establishment  a  year  or  longer. 
If,  however,  a  girl  loses  1  day  of  the  week  preceding  Christmas  this 
"gift"  is  not  forthcoming. 

After  a  woman  has  been  employed  a  year  or  more  she  generally 
receives  a  vacation  of  1  week  "with  pay."  In  some  of  the  stores 
she  receives  2  weeks  "with  pay"  after  the  second  year.  In  others, 
she  never  receives  over  1  week,  and  that  on  condition  that  she  takes 
another  week  "  without  pay," 
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In  eaue  of  iUiiets  a  few  finns  pay  tlie  entire  wage,  or  part  of  it| 
far  a  limited  period,  the  longest  being  6  weeks.  In  some  stores 
a  benefit  association,  supported  by  dues  contributed  by  the  employ- 
ees, pays  a  stipulated  amount  during  illness,  this  being  graded  ae- 
cording  to  the  wage.  Membership  in  these  associations  is  generally 
compulsory. 

Most  of  the  stores  proyide  separate  lunch  rooms  and  toilet  rooms 
for  women  employees.  Rest  rooms  are  provided  by  some,  these 
beii^  comfortable  and  attractire  to  a  tired  giri.  Many  of  the 
stores  also  haye  a  sick  room  with  a  bed  and  medical  supplies  which 
a  giri  may  use  if  Ul.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  nurse  or  physician 
in  attendance.    This  is  not  usual,  howcTcr. 

The  average  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry  (*)  for 
women  adrift  is  94.77.  Ab  already  explained  it  was  considered  best 
to  find  the  cost  of  clothes  indirectly  after  eliminating  other  expenses. 
This  polioy  was  adopted  because  of  the  extreme  di£Biculty  of  getting 
accurate  statements  in  regard  to  this  element  of  expense.  In  order 
not  to  frustrate  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  inrestigation  by  too 
greatly  taxing  the  patience  of  those  upon  whom  it  depended  for 
aocurate  information,  the  cost  of  clothes  was  ascertamed  by  process 
of  elimination.  The  average  earnings  being  $8.17,  the  cost  c^  food, 
shdter,  etc.,  94.77,  the  amount  left  for  clothes,  car  fare,  recreation^ 
illness,  or  other  emergencies  and  all  incidental  expenses  is  93.40i 
For  car  fars  to  and  from  their  work  80.5  p€r  cent  of  the  women 
spend  an  average  amount  of  60  cents  per  week.  It  is  very  di£Bicult 
for  these  girls  to  find  respectable  living  conditions  within  walking 
distance  of  stores,  and  this  added  expense  cuts  down  the  amount, 
for  four-fifths  of  them,  to  $2.81  for  clothes,  recreation,  possible  ill- 
ness, or  other  emergencies,  and  incidental  expenses. 

Only  23.6  per  cent  of  all  the  adrift  women  contribute  an  average 
of  $2.77  a  week  to  needy  relatives.  This  average  is  somewhat  dis- 
torted by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  women  included  are  supporting 
five  dependent  persons,  their  average  contribution  being  $8.80. 
Eliminating  their  contribution,  the  average  falls  to  $2.29.  A  number 
of  those  who  contribute  are  widows  with  children  dependent  upon 
thenL  Three  sisters  are  sending  a  young  brother  through  college. 
One  young  girl,  whose  health  is  constantly  threatening  to  give  way, 
b  spending  only  2  or  3  cents  daily  for  her  luncheon;  and  her  com- 
panions do  not  know  that  it  is  because  her  $6  wage  is  helping  to 
sapport  her  mother  and  a  younger  sister  who  live  in  the  country  at 
home. 

•  In  7  per  cent  of  the  cases  laundry  expense  was  not  stated. 
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The  average  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat,  and  light  for  the  workers 
in  factories  is  $3.40,  i.  e.,  $1.37  under  the  cost  for  adrift  store  women. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  53  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers 
live  in  the  least  desirable  sections  of  the  city,  while  only  34  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  stores  live  in  these  sections.  An  additional  cause 
lies  in  the  fact  that  laundry  expenses  for  store  women  are  higher 
as  a  result  of  the  prevailing  necessity  for  white  waists.  Again,  the 
factory  women  being  largely  foreign,  as  the  tables  indicate,  are 
living  with  foreign  families,  who  maintain  themselves  at  a  lower 
cost  of  living  than  the  American  families  with  whom  many  of  the 
department-store  workers  live.  As  a  result  the  factory  workers 
have  a  margin  for  clothes  and  other  expenses  of  $3.83,  as  compared 
with  $3.40  for  the  store  workers.  Of  factory  workers,  15.1  per  cent 
are  contributing  to  the  support  of  relatives,  an  average  of  $1.33  a 
week.    The  average  amount  contributed  by  store  women  is  $2.77. 

Of  the  factory  workers,  43.4  per  cent  spend  money  for  car  fare  to 
and  from  work,  showing  that  a  majority  are  living  within  walking 
distance  of  their  work. 

No  factory  woman  visited  was  spending  money  for  night  school; 
three  were  attending  the  free  night  schools. 

Only  17  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers  are  spending  money  for 
amusements,  the  average  cost  being  37  cents.  The  theater  again 
leads  in  popularity,  dances  being  next  in  order,  some  of  the  dances 
being  held  in  saloon  halls.  Amusement  parks,  5-cent  theaters,  club 
meetings,  trolley  rides,  and  entertainments  of  various  descriptions 
appear  on  the  list. 

The  total  number  of  women  adrift  who  reported  on  the  method  of 
living  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  separate  tabulation  of 
department  and  retail  store  and  factory  employees  separately  for 
this  item.  Both  classes  of  workers  are  tabulated  together  on  page 
52.  Although  the  numbers  are  small,  it  is  believed  that  they  were 
80  selected  as  to  be  fairly  typical. 

Of  the  116  department-store  women  adrift,  who  reported,  50  or  43 
per  cent  live  in  boarding  or  rooming  houses.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  all  living  in  what  may  be  termed  typical  boarding  houses,  i.  e., 
with  1 0  to  1 5  boarders.  Very  few  girls  were  found  in  such  houses.  Four 
per  cent  of  the  women  are  in  the  organized  boarding  homes.  In  order 
to  diflferentiate  between  private  houses  and  boarding  houses,  the  latter 
term  is  used  in  all  cases  where  there  are  4  or  more  boarders  or  lodgers 
in  addition  to  the  family  keeping  the  house.  Many  of  the  houses 
included  imder  this  head  had  only  4  or  5  boarders.  There  is  likely  to 
be  a  more  homelike  atmosphere  in  such  a  house  than  in  an  establish- 
ment devoted  entirely  to  the  business  of  lodging  and  feeding  a  large 
number  of  strangers.  Of  the  women  in  these  houses,  approximately 
90  per  cent  have  the  use  of  the  house  sitting  room  or  parlor  for 
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recemag  guests.  Of  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  some  have  their  bed- 
rooms furnished  like  an  ordinary  sitting  room — a  couch  covered  with 
ctishions  or  a  folding  bed  being  used  at  night  for  sleeping  purposes. 

Of  the  department-store  women,  58,  or  50  per  cent,  are  living  in 
private  families  having  from  one  to  three  boarders,  in  many  cases  the 
girl  being  the  only  boarder.  This  is  the  typical  situation  for  both 
department-store  and  factory  employees.  The  girl  in  a  private 
family  is  situated  more  nearly  like  the  girl  in  her  own  home  than  in 
any  other  case.  Especially  is  this  true  when  a  girl  is  the  only  boarder. 
She  is  often  treated  hke  a  member  of  the  family,  to  whom  her  welfare 
becomes  a  vital  interest. 

Of  the  workers  in  department  stores,  8,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  116  who 
reported  are  keeping  house.  Some  of  these  are  widows  who  have 
bcHsn  left  with  a  home  of  their  own.  In  other  cases  two  or  more 
girls,  perhaps  sisters,  make  an  attractive  abiding  place  of  two  or  more 
rooms,  in  the  furnishings  of  which  they  take  great  pride.  Perhaps  a 
mother  and  daughter,  both  working,  keep  as  much  of  the  home  atmos- 
phere as  they  can  by  living  in  this  way.  Or  it  may  be  a  case  of 
necessity,  as  the  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced  more  easily  by  keep* 
ing  house  than  by  boardmg. 

The  table  on  page  105  deals  with  the  range  of  living  conditions 
with  reference  to  housing  and  food.  In  defining  the  grades  the  fol- 
lowing terms  are  used: 

Housing: 

Bad:  Insanitary. 

Fair:  Just  sanitary. 

Good:  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  in  space,  furnishings,  etc. 

Excellent:  Sanitary,  with  attractive  surroundings,  and  with  the  use  of  houae 
parlor. 
Food: 

Bad:  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked. 

Fair:  Sufficient  and  sustaining. 

Good:  Sufficient,  sustaining,  and  palatable. 

Excellent:  Sufficient,  sustaining,  and  palatable,  with  attractive  service. 

Among  the  adrift  workers  in  department  stores  one  woman  only 
was  found  whose  housing  condition  was  rated  '*bad.''  She  was  Uving 
in  an  attractive  neighborhood  in  a  pleasant  looking  rooming  house. 
The  fault  in  this  case  was  due  to  defective  sewerage,  which  had 
vitiated  the  air  throughout  the  house.  While  this  condition  had 
continued  longer  than  was  excusable,  it  was  not  necessarily  per- 
manent. There  was  no  house  sitting  room,  the  woman's  bedroom 
being  arranged  as  nearly  like  one  as  possible.  The  schedule  shows  a 
wage  of  $9  a  week  with  supplementary  earnings  of  $4  -a  week.  There 
was  one  child  dependent  upon  the  woman  for  entire  support. 
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of  the  city.  Of  the  89  women  employed  m  the  meat  packing  indus- 
tries, 84  reported  on  wages,  the  entire  group  falling  into  the  classifica- 
tion of  women  adrift.  The  average  earnings  of  these  women  was 
$4.55  per  week.  Of  the  entire  number,  however,  43,  or  51.2  per  cent, 
received  less  than  this  average  wage.  Of  the  41  receiving  more  than 
the  average,  33  earned  less  than  $6,  5  earned  exactly  $6,  and  but  3 
of  the  entire  84  earned  more  than  $6  per  week.  While  most  of  these 
girls  are  paid  at  a  rate  of  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day,  their  work  is  so 
irregular  as  to  reduce  their  earnings  to  this  low  level,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  average  age  of  the  89  scheduled  women  was  20.7  years. 

Clearly,  such  a  wage  level  is  certain  to  be  reflected  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  living  conditions  of  the  workers.  The  average  cost  of 
living  is  $1.96  per  week,  leaving  a  margin  of  $2.59  for  clothes,  inci- 
dental expenses,  and  emergencies.  An  examination  of  the  individual 
tabulations  discloses  at  once  that  nearly  72  per  cent  of  these  workers 
are  living  imder  conditions  which  fall  below  the  grading  of  "fair"  in 
either  housing  or  food,  or  both. 

A  superficial  examination  of  the  grading  of  living  conditions  (^ 
shows  an  apparently  anomalous  situation.  The  girls  having  the  worst 
conditions  are  receiving  the  highest  average  earnings,  $4.81,  while 
those  having  the  best  conditions  (i.  e.,  "fair"  or  "good")  are  receiv- 
ing the  lowest  average  earnings,  $4.30.  The  girls  having  the  highest 
average  wage  ($4.81)  have  the  lowest  average  cost  of  living  ($1.60), 
while  the  girls  having  the  lowest  average  wage  ($4.30)  have  the 
highest  average  cost  of  living  ($2.53).  For  the  very  small  per- 
centage in  both  groups  contributing  to  relatives,  the  higher  con- 
tribution ($2)  is  on  the  side  of  the  group  having  good  conditions, 
while  those  having  bad  conditions  contribute  only  51  cents.  The 
girl  receiving  the  liighest  wage  in  the  whole  group  of  workers  ($9)  is 
living  under  conditions,  both  "bad,"  at  a  cost  of  $1.31,  and  contrib- 
uting nothing  to  relatives. 

However,  the  difference  between  the  earnings  of  the  group  of  72 
per  cent  whose  living  conditions  are  rated  "bad,"  and  of  the  remain- 
der whose  living  conditions  are  rated  "good"  and  "fair"  is  only  51 
cents  per  week.  This,  considered  in  connection  with  the  abnormally 
low  earnings  of  the  entire  group  of  women  under  consideration,  as 
noted  above,  at  once  explains  the  apparent  anomaly.  The  real  situa- 
tion is  that  the  earning  power  of  the  greater  number  of  these  women 
is  not  suificient  to  secure  gooii  living  conditions  except  under  unusual 
con<litions,  such  as  opportunity  to  live  cheaply  ^^-ith  friends,  or  other 
fortuitous  circumstances.  Hence,  whether  an  individual  lives  under 
good  or  bad  conditions  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  her  di  sire,  as 

•Fbr  explanation  of  gradings,  see  notes  to  Table  I  at  end  of  this  volume. 


opcm  oandjtions  over  which  the  has  no  control,  and  the  leauk  is  &at 
abaoliitely  no  relfttion  appears  to  eadst  between  earning  power  and 
manner  <^  life.    None  of  these  workers  h/u  aggrading  of  "eoEcellenk^ 

Tiocjrifig  fiist  at  the  races  representedi  we  &id  GaUoians,  Bussiaiis 
(the  various  Slavic  peojple  who  are  subject  to  the  Czar)i  Poles,  A119- 
triansi  Slovaksi  and  Lithuanians,  with  1  Oeixnan  and,!  Amerieaa, . 

Hie  typical  situation  is  this:  The  people  of  '^'Faokingtown''  Irva 
in  houses  having  from  3  to  12  rooms,  ea^ah  house  containing  fn»Qi]2 
to  4  families.  Each  family  takes,  in  addition,  from  1  to  7  lodgeiv. 
These  people  do  not  ax>wd  for  the  mere  love  of  crowding.,  Hie 
heads  of  the  families  (like  the  women  lodgem,  in  whom  we  are  inter- 
ested) suffer  from  the  irregularity  of;  work  in  the  packing  industry, 
and  in  order  to  meet  their  own  cost  of  living  take  as  many  lodgers  as 
possible.  Also  the  owjier  of  the  cottage  (frequently  a  worker  in  *^  tho 
yards")  may  be  paying  for  the  home  in  monthly  instaUments.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  debt  as  quickly  as  possible,  he.alap  takes  lodgect. 
In  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  overcrowding  8  penons — men  and 
women — were  sleeping  ,in  a  room  approximate  10  by  16  feet,  hx 
another  case,  where  3  small  rooms  and  a  back  veranda  furnished  all 
the  space  afforded  by  the  dwelling,  a  night  visit  found  2  families 
(with  a  father,  mother,  and  1  child  in  each)  sleeping  on  the  bare  floor 
at  one  end  of  the  veranda,  while  2  of  the  men  lodgers  slept  between 
the  wall  and  the  staircase  at  the  other  end.  Three  other  men  slept 
in  1  room,  while  the  2  giri  lodgers  occupied  the  other  bedroom. 
Sometimes  a  girl  lodger  occupies  the  same  bedroom  with  the  man 
and  wife  of  the  family.  Frequently  she  has  a  bed  in  the  kitchen, 
which  also  serves  as  a  sitting  room  for  the  family  and  lodgers.  In 
not  a  single  case  among  these  workers  was  there  a  regular  sitting 
room.  One  girl,  who  occupied  the  kitchen  as  a  bedroom,  sat  up  imtil 
10  o'clock  at  night  '^reading  *good  books"'  until  the  men  lodgers 
had  retired  and  she  could  go  to  bed.  Conditions  outside  the  house 
are  also  frequently  insanitary.  One  outside  closet,  with  sewer  con- 
nections of  varying  d^rees  of  effectiveness,  often  serves  for  all  of  the 
families  and  lodgers  in  a  cottage.  Garbage  and  offal  are  sometimes 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  The  streets,  frequently  unpaved,  have 
great  hollows  in  which  pools  of  stagnant  water  stand  for  weeks  at  a 
time. 

The  report  of  food  is  little  more  encouraging,  schedule  after  sched- 
ule showing  "bread  and  coffee"  for  breakfast,  '* bread  or  cake''  at 
noon,  and  ''bread  and  soup"  (generally  containing  boiled  meat)  for 
supper.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood  can  buy  scraps  of  fairly 
good  meat  from  the  butchers  for  2  or  3  cents  a  pound.  A  girl  usually 
pays  for  her  room  by  the  month,  either  buying  her  own  food,  which 
is  cooked  with  that  of  the  family,  or  else  paying  the  landlord  for  it 
by  the  week. 
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The  report  on  amusements  is  more  hopeful.  Oiicago  is  de^o'plhg 
a  remarkable  system  of  small  paifa,  several  of  the  most  perfectly 
equipped  of  these  being  located  in  the  stock-yard  sections.  Here 
there  are  bathing  and  swimming  pools,  gymnasiums,  and  reading 
rooms.  There  are  moving  pictures  and  other  entertainments  in  llhe 
paik  houses  and  band  ooncerta  in  the  open  air.  Of  60  per  cent  of 
the  girls  rq>oHing  on  amusements,  all  but  1 1  per  cent  report  '^  visits  to 
the  parks/'  ''band  concerts  in  the  parks/'  or  "moving  pictures  at 
the  parks.''  In  these  centers  of  recreation  Chicago  is  sm*ely  realiz- 
ing one  of  her  best  dreams  of  democracy.  Ten  girls  report  "saloon 
dances"  as  their  source  of  amusement.  In  the  dose  whisky-laden 
air  of  a  small  room  opening  into  tiie  main  daloon  by  a  laige  open 
doorway,  as  many  couples  as  can  be  accommodated  dance  to  tiie 
music  of  several  rasping  violins  and  perhaps  a  bass  viol. 

It  may  be  said  thait  the  conditions  under  which  the  adrift  women 
employees  of  the  packing  houses  Kve,  while  distinctly  "below  grade," 
are  such  as  naturally  result  from  the  congestion  of  popullatioh  aiid 
Other  conditions  *whidi  disthiguish  this  section  Of  the  dty. 
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urnro  coibitiois  of  WA0>«XAsnv0  wuhu  n  amn- 

AP0U8  AID  ST.  PAin,  MZHT. 

MinneapoliB  and  St:  Paul  had  in  1905,  according  to  tiie  report  qf 
the  Minnesota  bureau  of  labor,  14,539  (*)  women  engaged  in  the 
classes  of  employment  covered  by  this  investigation.  In  depart- 
ment and  other  retail  stores  3,201  of  this  number  were  employed- 
The  other  industrial  dirision,  factory,  mill,  and  miscellaneous  employ- 
ments, include  the  remaining  11,338. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  women  ''adrift"  Q)  in  each  of 
these  classifications,  information  on  this  subject  was  collected  from 
446  wage-earning  women  in  the  two  cities. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  were  store  employees,  of  whom  162, 
or  72.3  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  Uving  at  home,  and  62,  or  27.7  per 
cent,  were  foimd  to  be  adrift,  i.  e.,  practically  without  homes  in  die 
cities  and  entirely  dependent  upon  themselves  for  support.  If  this 
percentage  is  representative,  there  are  2,314  wage-earning  women  in 
the  stores  in  the  two  cities  who  are  living  at  home  and  887  who  are 
adrift. 

Of  222  women  employed  in  factories,  mills,  etc.,  181,  or  81.5  per 
cent,  were  found  to  be  living  at  home,  and  41,  or  18.5  per  cent,  were 
adrift.  Basing  a  computation  upon  these  percentages,  9,240  of  the 
11,338  so  employed  are  living  at  home,  and  2,098  are  adrift.  There- 
fore, the  whole  number  of  wage-earning  women  in  stores,  factories, 
mills,  and  miscellaneous  employments  who  are  living  at  home  or 
with  relatives  is  approximately  11,554,  while  2,985,  or  approximately 
20.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  are  adrift.  (^) 

From  a  large  proportion  of  the  446  women  who  were  visited  to 
determine  the  number  adrift,  complete  industrial  data  were  secured. 

o  Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  Minnesota,  1905  and  1906.  In 
various  establishments,  this  number  is  inclusive  of  the  clerical  force,  whereas  thu 
investigation  excludes  such  occupations. 

ft  Practically  without  homes  and  entirely  dependent  upon  themselves  for  support. 
For  detailed  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  word  "adrift "  in  this  report,  see  page  10. 

« Minneapolis:  Total  number  of  women  in  department  and  other  retail  stores, 
2,013;  number  adrift  (approximately),  558.  Total  number  of  women  in  lactorie0, 
mills,  etc,,  6,1 72;  number  adrift  (approximately),  1,142.  Total  number  adrift  (approx- 
imately), 1,700.  St.  Paul:  Total  number  in  department  and  other  retail  stores, 
1,188;  number  adrift  (approximately),  329.  Total  number  in  factories,  mills,  etc., 
5,166;  number  adrift,  956.    Total  number  adrift,  1,285.    Grand  total  of  those  adrift 

in  the  two  citiea,  2,985. 
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In  addition  125  more  adrift  women  of  the  same  industrial  group 
were  visited,  in  order  to  furnish  a  body  of  information  sufficiently 
large  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  investigation.  The  tables  are 
based  on  partial  or  full  information  concerning  485  women,  therefore, 
subject  to  the  investigation.  These  figures  exclude  waitresses,  who 
are  treated  separately. 

AGnnec^lis  Mid^.  Paul  are  surrounded  by  aa  agricultural  country, 
with  its  usual  quota  of  numerous  small  towns.  Many  girls  from  the 
farms  and  towns  come  to  the  cities  to  work.  When  they  are  laid  off 
at  the  close  of  the  busy  season  they  return  to  their  homes.  These 
are  not  the  sort  of  adrift  women  covered  by  this  investigation,  M 
they  are  not  enltirely  dependent  upon  theiMelves.  However,  the 
time  of  the  6oIlectio(n  of  the  data  was  toward  the  eitid  of  the  duB  and 
before  the  rosh  of  the  busy  se&soln,  and  the  abnormalities  which 
might  be  due  to  this  cause  were  not  encountered. 

i%e  following  table  shows  the  number  of  women  visited  for  the 
putposes  of  this  investigation  employed  in  lettch  indui^ry  mnd  the 
number  in  the  same  industries  in  the  two  cities. 

KUliBER  6"?  WOlhCN  TWCLUDfcD  IN  TftIS  IKVE8TIOATION  KftD  TOTAL  KTTtfBER 
EMPLOYED  IH  THE  SAME  UfDUBTRIBB  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  MINNESOTA 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL. 


Ift^ostry. 


ifMtories,  iiillls,'aiid  mbeeflancota  emplo3rmcii&: 
Bipots  iibd  inoes 


DetNutment  and  6ther'reiafl  stores. 

itories,  mlds,  tt 
Boots  lihdsno 
BacB  (doth),. 

Clot 


Number 

InelQded 

lathe 

tttTCMI- 

KAtloii. 


goites  (paper). 
>tbi 

iffi&ery. 


Clotbinc.. 

lOffCS.. 


PrintlnK  tad  pnbUsbiiig. 

Telephone 

Misoellaneoos 


TobI,  tectorio,  etc. 


}t2B 


14 
10 

e 

36 

40 
8 

8 

17 


257 


Namtier 

in  Minne- 

itpoKs 

And  St. 

P^ul.lMs. 

(•> 


8,301 


mi 

208 


3,880 
785 
8« 

1,841 
888 

1,047 

3,108 


11, 


«  CompllM  froih  ^ttath  Bfonhlil  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  Minnesota,  1905  and  1908. 

At  the  tirrfe  of  thia  study,  the  clothing  iliduisrttjr  (•) ,  in  which  the 
gtiBate^'tLuil]!b^r'i8^oWh,  gave  WoA  to  some  300  more  women  in  Mih- 
neapoUs  than  in  St.  Paul.  The  laundries,  likewise,  employ  250  more 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  city.  But  printing  and  publishing 
fumislMe  employment  to  twice  as  many  women  in  St.  Paul  as  in  Min- 
neapolis. Hie  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  in  itb  employ  much  the 
httger  ntMftM»t  ih  St.  I^au),  but  the  telephone  business  has  a  similar 
ttcess  in  the  iiui^her  of  its  women  employees  in  Minneapolis.    The 

^4>»irfth  ffienidkl  Report  of  l!he  BurAti  bf  IaW,  1Mb. 
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manufacture  of  fiber  goods  is  wholly,  and  of  fur  goods  practically, 
limited  to  St.  Paul.  On  the  other  hand  the  production  of  woolen  goods, 
knit  goods,  and  cloth  bags  is  confined  to  Minneapolis.  The  paper- 
box  industry  furnishes  work  to  about  an  equal  number  of  women  in 
both  cities. 

Unlike  the  other  cities  included  in  the  investigation,  MinneapoUs 
and  St.  Paul  have  comparatively  few  women  from  the  southeastern 
European  countries  engaged  in  the  industries  here  reported,  and 
these  are  employed  chiefly  in  fur  goods  and  in  clotliing  manufacture. 
In  St.  Paul  the  Irish  lead  in  the  factory  employments,  while  in 
Minneapolis  the  Swedes  conspicuously  predominate.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  much  greater  range  in  nationalities  among  the  factory 
employees  than  among  those  who  work  in  stores.  The  Americans 
are  most  numerous  among  the  latter.  Next  come  the  Swedes,  Grer- 
mans,  and  Irish,  in  numerical  strength  in  the  order  named. 

Personal  information  in  much  detail  was  secured  from  371  women 
in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  summaries  of  the  more  essential 
facts  are  presented  below.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  from  all  of 
the  women  visited  data  for  all  the  items  included  in  the  table.  |(|^ 
Hence  the  numbers  reported  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  table. 
The  table  gives  the  age,  experience,  earnings,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  for 
the  store  and  factory  women,  classified  as  ''at  home"  and  "adrift." 
For  women  ''adrift"  only  certain  other  details  are  given  relating 
mainly  to  exp^iditures. 

WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  FOR  WHOM  INFOR- 
MATION CONCERNING  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED. 

WOMEN  AT  HOME  AND  W03IEN   "ADEIFT." 


Place  of  employment  and  living 
OQuditions. 

Women 
for  whom 
infornia- 
tiun  wim 
secured. 

Age. 

?:xperience. 

Earnings. 

Number 
reported. 

A  verage 

(years;. 

Number 
reported. 

Average 
(years). 

Number 
reported. 

Average 
weekly. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home 

96 
66 

96 
66 

22.6 
23.7 

96 
2-) 

4.3 

4.9 

96 
65 

16  94 

Women  adrift 

6  97 

Total 

162 

133 
76 

162 

i:i3 
76 

23.0 

20.5 
21.7 

121 

133 
9 

4.4 

3.1 
4.0 

161 

6  95 

Factories,  milla,  etc.: 

Women  at  home 

133 
76 

6  41 

Women  adrift 

7.17 

Total 

209 

200 

20.9 

142 

3.2 

209 

6  69 

WAQB-SASNINQ  WOHBN  IN   SIOBBS  AND  PACTOSEBa. 


WOMEN  AT  BOMB  AND  WOMEN  "ADBtTT 
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■  Sued  on  H  number  repotted.      >  Sued  an  l:<0,  number  reported. 
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The  average  experience  for  the  store  employee  adrift  is  4.9  years, 
the  home  girl  having  an  average  of  4.3  years.  The  average  age  of 
the  store  employee  adrift  is  23.7  years.  The  average  age  for  the 
home  woman  is  22.6  years. 

The  average  time  at  school  for  the  adrift  store  employee  in  the 
two  cities  was  7.7  years.  An  occasional  instance  of  professional 
training  or  of  a  year  and  over  in  the  high  school  occurred,  but  they 
were  rare.  One  saleswoman  had  had  a  normal  training,  but  had  not 
liked  teaching  in  a  country  school,  so  did  not  strive  further  in  the 
profession. 

The  level  of  wages  for  all  the  store  employees  included  in  the 
investigation  in  the  two  cities  is  $6.95  a  week.  This  average  may 
be  a  little  high,  because  there  are  6  head  saleswomen  on  the  com- 
plete list  of  161.  This  number  is  perhaps  relatively  too  great  and 
tends  to  exaggerate  the  average  wage.  The  level  for  the  adrift  girl 
is  $6.97,  as  determined  by  this  investigation. 

The  hours  worked  for  this  wage  by  the  average  girl  are  54  per 
week.  The  customary  length  of  the  working  day  in  the  retail 
stores  is  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday,  when  it  is 
from  8.30  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  Some  of  the  girls  in  the  stores  are  imder 
16  years  of  age  and  according  to  the  law  must  not  work  over  10 
hours  a  day.  It  did  not  appear  that  Saturday  was  a  shorter  day  for 
them  than  for  any  other  employees. 

While  the  average  hours  per  week  are  but  54,  the  day  of  13^  hours 
(actual  work  11^  hours)  on  Saturday  is  not  only  excessive  but  works 
considerable  hardship.  Saleswomen  are  not  allowed  to  make  prep- 
aration for  departure  before  the  signal  sounds  at  10  p.  m.  The 
5nal  summing  up  of  the  day's  sales,  covering  up  the  stock,  and  leav- 
in<2:  it  in  proper  order,  take  additional  time.  Usually  it  is  well  toward 
11  o'clock  before  the  girls  get  home  Saturday  night,  especially  if 
they  do  not  live  within  walking  distance. 

At  the  time  of  this  investigation,  but  two  of  the  leading  stores  in 
Minneapolis  and  two  in  St.  Paul  closed  Saturday  night  before  10 
oVlock.  One  closed  at  1  p.  m.  on  Saturday  during  the  summer 
months  and  at  6  p.  m.  during  the  other  months.  One  merely  closed 
at  5  p.  m.  during  2  summer  months.  One  opens  at  8  a.  m.  and 
closes  at  6  p.  m.  the  year  round. 

Additional  overtime  for  10  days  or  2  weeks  preceding  Christmas 
holidays  is  the  rule.C*)  Information  was  collected  on  this  point  for 
28  saleswomen.  Their  average  ov(Ttime  at  this  period  was  25  hours. 
One  store  paid  its  employees  $.S  for  the  overtime  work.  Another 
gave  "supper  checks."  Still  another,  at  holiday  time  and  at  stock- 
taking season,  allows  its  employees  10  minutes  between  6  and  7  p.  m., 

fl  Department  and  other  retail  storeB  in  St.  Paul  closed  Chrietraas  eve.  1909,  at  7  p.  m. 


when  they  oaa  get  a  cup  o(  cpffeo  loid  ^r^^  dpugtuMMv  £eoi9  ^  soda 
fountain  at  the  firm's  expense^ 

Stock  taking  makes  overtimje  pr^ticaUy  continupiiA  firopft  the 
beginning  of  the  10  days  before  Christmas  through  the  £gcst  3  weeka 
of  Januaj^.  Those  lanMii^  with  the  stock  iM^e  required  to  work 
until  10  p.  m.  Most  of  the  stores  rush  the  work,  but  one  shows 
the  greatest  consideration  for  its  wiployei^  Fi^m^t  for  this 
overtime  work  is  not  custfOmary. 

One  store  allocs  its  employees  6  per  cen,t  instead  of  the  customary 
10  per  cent  on  personal  purchases.  An  employee  is  allowed  to  pur- 
chase goods  in  value  equi^l  to  the  wage  then  due.  This  rule  is  waived 
in  individual  cases. 

The  benefit  association  exists  in  a  few  of  the  larger  stores.  The 
employees  pay  dues  of  25  or  40  cents  a  month,  the  ^moimt  varying 
in  different  stores.  The  period  of  iJihiess  during  which  a  benefit  may 
be  paid  is  usually  from  12  to  15  weeks,  sj^d  the  amount  of  benefit  is 
$5  a  week.  In  case  of  death  the  payment  of  a  sum  varying  from 
$50  to  $100  is  made.  If  the  sxkffi  in  the  treasury  is  not  equal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it  an,  assessment  is  ordered,  but  this  is  rare» 
Membership  in  the  associations  here  is  not  usually  compulsory,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  other  cities.  In  one  store  it  is  limited  to  those 
employees  receiving  over  $4  ^  week.  Those  who  belong  here  seem 
to  regard  it  as  a  semiinsuring,  semiphilanthropic  arrangement,  for 
many,  when  it  was  mentioned,  would  remark  that  though  they  per- 
sonally had  derived  no  benefit  fr^xpa  it  they  willingly  paid  their  dues 
since  it  helped  others.  One  adrift  girl  had  recently  drawn  $20  from 
the  association  during  an  illness  of  5  weeks.  Another  had  not  kept 
up  her  dues  during  a  lay  off  and  so  forfeited  quite  a  sum.  Two  girls 
had  been  in  the  city  hospital,  when  membership  in  the  association 
would  surely  have  kept  one,  and  perhaps  the  other,  out  of  it. 

One  store  pays  half  wages  to  its  employees  during  illness.  It  has 
no  benefit  association. 

The  stores  have  different  methods  of  dealing  with  tardiness.  Some 
impose  fines,  and  others  require  the  delinquents  to  write  out  a  report 
to  some  superior,  the  third  offense  being  followed  by  dismissal,  but 
the  fine  system  seems  to  be  more  general.  In  the  case  of  16  sales- 
women who  were  in  stores  where  fines  were  imposed,  the  <i,verage 
loss  monthly  from  this  source  was  21  cents.  The  fines  ra9ged  up 
to  80  cents  per  month. 

At  the  time  of  this  investigation  commissions  on  sales  a^,  a  regular 
thing  were  not  given  the  saleswomen  of  Minneapolis  and  S^,  Pa\U. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  in  some  departments,  comI^isaiofls  may 
be  offered  for  the  sale  of  a  special  line  of  goods  or  for  a  limited  time. 
For  instance,  one  firm  desired  to  attract  a  better  class  of  patronage 
to  its  suit  department,  so  offered  the  saleswomen,  during  one  seasoUi 
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a  conunission  <m  only  the  high-grade  suits.  One  employer  said  that 
he  never  offered  a  commission,  as  he  found  it  extremely  demoralizing. 
The  saleswomen  pushed  off  certain  goods  instead  of  trying  to  please 
customers.  From  the  information  gathered  commission  on  sales  is 
too  irr^ular  and  infrequent  to  have  any  effect  on  the  wage  question. 

Requirements  in  dress  do  not  assume  the  importance  here  that 
they  do  in  some  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  investigation.  In 
most  of  the  leading  stores  the  saleswomen  are  required  to  wear  black 
and  white.  But  if,  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  day,  one  appears  in 
a  different  garb  it  is  not  a  vital  matter. 

Where  black  and  white  is  the  requirement,  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  it  is  no  more  expensive,  and  many  believe  it  to  be  less  so  than 
any  other  style  of  dress.  Those  .who  think  it  more  expensive  base 
their  contention  on  Sunday  clothing,  for  which,  unless  it  is  of  the 
regulation  color,  there  can  be  no  further  use.  Some  complain  about 
this  requirement  because  it  forces  them  to  wear  black  or  white  at  all 
times,  since  they  are  unable  to  afford  Sunday  clothing  which  may 
not  eventually  serve  as  an  every-day  garb. 

The  girl  or  woman  who  works  in  a  store  must  make  as  good  an 
appearance  as  she  can.  Daintiness,  attention  to  details  in  dress, 
and  well-fitting  clothes  enhance  her  value  to  her  employers  and  are 
regarded  by  her  as  so  much  stock  in  trade.  To  secure  these  things 
costs  her  money  or  labor,  or  both,  where  her  sister  in  the  faotory  does 
not  need  to  make  like  expenditures.  She  is  often  forced  to  practice 
economies  which  are  unwise  in  order  to  reach  or  maintain  the  stand- 
ard in  dress. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  women  adrift,  as  shown  in  the  table 
preceding,  are  58  cents  lower  tlian  the  flat  wa^^e.  The  (iiflerence  is 
due  to  time  lost  in  three  ways:  Voluntary  vacation,  involuntary 
vacation  or  lay  off,  and  illness.  Among  the  rank  and  file  employees 
in  the  two  cities  the  voluntary  vacations  are  rarely  taken  unless  the 
individual's  health  or  some  other  emergency  demands  it.  The  aver- 
age of  the  voluntary  vacation  in  a  year  for  the  28  saleswomen  is  1.3 
weeks.  If  the  13  weeks  that  one  girl  spent  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
relative  in  a  neighboring  State  is  omitted,  the  average  is  less  than  0.9 
of  a  week. 

The  character  of  the  employment  precludes  any  very  great  loss 
from  involuntary  vacations.  The  force  taken  on  at  the  holiday 
season  is  usually  laid  off  by  the  1st  of  January,  but  this  extra  force 
is  not  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular  workers  as  a  rule.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  keep  a  smaller  force  during  the  summer  montlis.  A 
few  of  the  high-grade  stores  allow  their  employees  1  week's  vacation 
with  pay,  but  usually  no  compensation  is  received  during  a  vaca- 
tion period. 

49450"— 8.  Doc.  645,  61-2.  vol.  5 9 
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The  average  time  lost  through  ilhiess  was  1.2  weeks.  Tliis  does 
not  include  illness  where  a  benefit  from  the  association  was  received 
or  where  tte  wage  was  continued  during  the  period  of  illness. 

For  the  adrift  factory  women  the  average  time  at  school  was  7.2 
years.  The  tendency  to  gloss  the  truth  was  probably  as  marked  in 
the  answers  to  this  as  to  any  otiier  question  in  the  investigation. 
While  many  diiHFerent  nationalities  are  represented  among  the  women 
in  this  class,  the  great  majority  of  the  workers  were  native-bom  and 
received  their  education  in  the  parochial  and  common  schools. 
Wliile  the  average  may  seem  high,  it  is  not  believed  to  be  far  wrong. 

The  average  age  of  the  adrift  factory  employee  is  21.7  years,  2 
years  younger  than  her  sister  in  the  store.  The  same  dijfference 
exists  between  the  home  girls  of  the  two  industries. 

The  printing  and  publishing  employees  average  54  hours  a  week, 
or  9  hours  a  day.  The  wage-earner  in  the  wholesale  millinery  busi- 
ness works  the  same  hours.  This  is  a  business  that  presents  marked 
seasonal  variations.  From  about  May.  15  to  July  5  and  from  Novem- 
ber 15  to  January  1  it  offers  no  employment  to  the  mass  of  wage- 
earners  it  keeps  busy  at  other  times.  There  is  a  rush  season  for 
about  ten  weeks  in  the  spring  and  six  in  the  fall,  when  overtime  is 
demanded  one,  two,  or  three  evenings  a  week  until  9  p.  m.  An  hour 
is  allowed  for  the  supper,  which  is  sometimes  the  only  compensa- 
tion received  for  the  extra  work.  In  the  spring  season,  when  over- 
time continues  through  a  longer  period,  the  piece  rate  prevails  and 
the  earnings  are  proportionate  to  the  work  done.  The  retail  milli- 
ner>'  stores  in  the  small  towns  send  to  the  wholesale  houses  for  milli- 
ners. These  positions  pay  from  $5  to  $15  a  week,  including  board 
and  lodging,  and  the  prevailing  period  of  employment  is  about  12 
weeks.  The  hours,  however,  are  very  long — from  8  a.  m.  to  8,  9, 
10  p.  m.,  or  even  later.  Such  positions  about  bridge  over  the  chasm 
of  idleness  in  the  wholesale  business,  and  are  therefore  much  desired. 

In  the  clothing,  boot  and  shoe,  and  woolen  goods  industries  the 
hours  reported  were  57  a  week,  or  an  average  of  9^  a  day.  One  firm 
in  the  woolen-goods  manufacture  had  no  overtime  work  for  three  years 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  investigation,  though  formerly  it  worked 
until  9  o'clock  three  evenings  a  week  during  the  fall.  There  was  found 
to  be  a  distinct  gain  in  output  the  first  week,  a  slight  gain  the  second 
week,  but  after  that  none,  owing  to  the  decreased  speed  of  the  workers. 
The  firm  has  no  evening  work  now  because  it  does  not  pay.  In  the 
three  industries  the  rate  of  pay  is  based  upon  piecework. 

The  houre  of  labor  as  reported  in  laundries,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  bags,  food  products,  knit  goods,  and  fur  goods  are  60  per  week. 
While  payment  in  the  laundries  is  customarily  made  on  an  hour 
basis,  the  work  is  very  irregular.  Overtime  is  a  frequent  occurrence, 
but  the  weekly  schedule  hours  are  not  often  exceeded. 
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In  the  bag  manufacture  overtime  work  is  customary  three  nights 
a  week  for  about  three  months  in  the  year,  and  in  the  knit-goods 
industry  there  is  an  overtime  season  of  three  nights  a  week  during 
spring  and  fall.  In  both  industries  the  pieceworkers  receive  their 
usual  rates  and  time  workers  are  paid  time  and  a  half.  The  fur 
goods  had  decided  busy  and  slack  seasons,  but  definite  information 
relating  to  overtime  periods  was  not  obtained.  Both  sexes  are  paid 
the  same  piece  rate,  but  the  men  make  much  more  than  the  women. 
They  commence  work  before  the  opening  hour,  continue  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  noon  hour,  and  frequently  work  after  closing 
time  in  order  to  make  the  better  wage. 

A  full  hour  for  the  noon  meal  is  customary  in  the  two  cities.  A 
few  of  the  large  factories  allow  but  a  half  hour.  The  working  day 
of  the  factory  girl  begins  anywhere  between  7  and  8  a.  m.  and  usually 
closes  at  6  p.  m.— sometimes  at  5.30.  The  wage  for  the  pieceworker 
depends  upon  her  speed.  During  the  busy  season  she  is  kept  hard 
at  work  every  moment  of  the  time.  ^Vhen  the  dull  season  approaches, 
she  puts  in  the  same  hours,  but  much  of  the  time  she  is  waiting  for 
work.  In  some  factories  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply  is  so  great 
that  she  works  as  fast  as  she  can  so  as  to  be  ready  if  more  work 
should  come  in,  though  sho  may  remain  idle  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
In  others  the  work  is  portioned  out  among  the  girls  so  that  all  may 
have  a  share  and  none  be  laid  off.  The  prospect  of  the  returning 
busy  season,  the  difficulties  of  getting  other  work  in  which  she  is 
skilled,  and  the  giving  up  of  a  meager  certainty  for  an  uncertainty 
keep  many  in  factories,  when  the  wages  of  their  week's  work  do 
not  buy  their  food.  In  the  busy  time  the  factor}^  girl  must  make 
some  provision  against  the  coming  of  the  dull  season. 

Among  the  factories,  mills,  etc.,  the  benefit  association  is  rare.  In 
one  establishment  the  dues,  assessments,  and  benefits  were  based  on 
a  weekly  wage  of  $6.  If  under  that  sum,  the  dues  were  15  cents  a 
month;  the  benefit,  $3  a  week;  assessment,  50  cents;  and  payment 
at  death,  $50.  If  the  earnings  were  $G  and  over,  dues  were  25  cents 
a  month;  the  benefit,  $5  a  week;  the  assessment,  $1;  and  the  death 
payment,  $100.  The  benefit  was  payable  for  10  weeks  in  a  year. 
Membership  ceased  when  the  wage-earner  was  no  longer  employed 
bv  the  establishment. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  store  employees  is  $6.95,  while  the 
level  for  women  wage-earners  in  the  factories,  mills,  and  miscel- 
laneous employments  is  $6.60.  Tlie  average  time  lost  on  account 
of  illness  ran  higher  for  the  factory  woman — 2  weeks  against  the 
store  woman's  1.2  weeks.  Tlie  greatest  difierence  was  in  the  lay- 
offs, which  averaged  3.7  weeks  for  the  factory  women.  The  range 
may  be  from  no  lay  off  in  some  of  them  to  3  months  in  others; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  ** involuntary  vacation'^  or 
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''lay  off''  being  largely  responsible  for  the  lower  average  earnings 
of  the  factory  girl. 

The  factory  girl  and  the  mill  girl  escape  the  expense  due  a  sales- 
woman's dress  requirements,  but  receive  no  discount  on  purchases 
at  the  store. 

Among  the  factory  and  the  mill  women  the  Americans,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Germans,  and  Irish  have  the  lai^est  representation. 
The  amalgamation  has  proceeded  so  far  that  a  fairly  uniform  stand- 
ard of  living  prevails  among  the  wage-earning  women  in  these  two 
cities. 

Wliile  the  difference  between  the  average  earnings  of  the  home 
and  the  adrift  saleswoman  is  insignificant,  between  the  home  and 
the  adrift  factory  girl  the  difference  is  quite  appreciable — ^76  cents 
in  the  latter's  favor.  The  fact  that  the  home  girl  is  younger  may 
have  some  bearing  on  this  fact.  The  average  weekly  sum — $4.33  for 
the  store  women  and  $4.49  for  the  factory  girl — paid  into  the  home 
is  greater  in  each  instance  than  the  adrift  woman  pays  for  her  food, 
shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry.  As  the  home  girl  receives  in  addi- 
tion car  fare,  clothes,  and  money  for  emergencies,  the  difference  loses 
its  importance.  The  adrift  store  woman  after  paying  $3.45  for  her 
housing  and  food  has  a  margin  of  $3.52  with  which  to  supply  car 
fare,  clothes,  and  other  necessities.  The  adrift  factory  girl  spends 
for  her  housing  and  food  $3.06,  leaving  a  maigin  of  $4.11  for  car 
fare,  etc.  The  latter  is  apparently  slightly  better  off  than  the  adrift 
store  woman,  since  her  margin  is  greater  by  59  cents;  but  the  quality 
of  her  accommodations  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Kight  here  is  found  one  of  the  curious  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  factory  and  the  store  girls  adrift.  In  one  of  the  two  cities  a  big 
majority  of  the  store  girls  room  in  lodging  houses  and  take  their  meals 
at  restaurants,  or  change  from  one  boarding  house  to  another.  They 
get  tickets,  21  meals  for  $3,  and  use  them  for  the  morning  and  even- 
ing meals.  Frequently  they  sleep  late  and  omit  the  morning  meal 
entirely.  They  usually  get  their  lunches  at  tlie  employees'  lunch 
clubs  or  other  philanthropic  places.  In  the  other  city  this  man- 
ner of  living  is  fairly  popular  also,  but  there  are  more  in  the  boarding 
houses  and  private  families. 

Only  a  very  small  percent^e  are  keeping  house.  This  classi- 
fication is  based  on  the  possession  of  a  separate  or  private  house 
entrance — a  purely  social  feature.  The  majority  of  those  doing 
light  housekeeping  are  thus  included  among  those  living  in  board- 
ing and  lodging  houses,  though  slightly  over  half  of  those  so  classed 
are  doing  light  housekeeping.  Of  the  142  girls  and  women  adrift 
31.7  per  cent  are  really  preparing  their  own  meals. 

The  factory  girls  tend  toward  light  houaekaeping  in  groups,  and 
they  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  their  Imqf  \|i|f  to  doing.    Food 
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costs  lesSy  for  they  pay  nothing  for  its  preparation  and  service;  shel- 
ter costs  less,  because  of  the  grouping;  and  they  do  not  demand  so 
much  in  the  matter  of  location  as  the  store  women.  The  latter  make 
an  effort  to  live  in  or  near  the  more  desirable  residential  sections. 
The  factory  girl  is  content  to  get  what  will  suit  her  purpose  where  she 
will  not  have  to  pay  car  fare.  She  does  her  own  laundry  work,  the 
expense  of  which  is  a  large  item  to  the  store  employee. 

Among  the  142  adrift  women  from  whom  information  was  secured 
only  1  was  found  who  was  at  any  expense  for  study.  She  was  a  store 
girl  and  had  obtained  a  free  scholarship  in  a  business  college. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  definite  information  as  to  the  cost 
and  the  character  of  the  amusements  and  of  the  recreation  of  women 
adrift.  Out  of  142,  13  had  absolutely  no  expense  for  this  purpose. 
This  means  that  calls  on  a  friend  were  prohibited  if  they  cost  car  fare; 
that  no  amusement  could  be  indulged  in,  however  small  the  cost. 
Twenty-seven  others  spent  nothing,  but  did  not  lack  for  amusements, 
as  some  one  else  bore  the  expense^  and  60.6  per  cent  spent  an  average 
of  20  cents  a  week  for  their  pleasure.  There  is  a  very  natural  crav- 
ing for  relaxation  and  amusement  from  the  day's  work,  but  those 
doing  light  housekeeping  have  little  time  or  strength  to  indulge  to 
any  great  extent,  even  if  the  question  of  money  was  not  always 
present. 

To  illustrate:  Two  sisters  kept  house  and  took  as  a  boarder  another 
girl.  One  was  due  at  7.30  a.  m.  at  tlie  factory,  2  miles  away.  She 
could  not  afford  car  fare,  so  walked  both  night  and  morning.  The 
factory  closed  at  6  p.  m.  The  washing,  ironing,  sewing,  cooking, 
and  other  household  duties  were  disposed  of  after  a  10-hour  day  of 
exhausting  toil  and  a  walk  of  4  miles. 

The  older  women,  from  about  28  years  and  over,  do  not  seem  to 
care  to  go  about  in  the  evening,  as  the  day's  work  calls  for  ail  their 
strength  and  vitality.  The  younger  women,  however,  go  to  tho  danc^es, 
the  10, 20,  and  30  cent  vaudeville,  the  skating  rinks,  the  nickelodeons, 
and  to  the  parks  and  the  lakes  in  summer.  Any  expense  incurred  in 
a  vacation  period  for  car  fare,  etc.,  lias  been  carefully  reckoned. 

One  store  in  St.  Paul  provides  a  complete  lunch  room  for  its 
employees.  Saturday  evening,  when  the  store  is  kept  open  until  10 
o'clock,  the  lunch  room  is  open;  othorvi^ise  only  noon  lunches  are 
served.  The  employees  generally  avail  themselves  of  this  welfare 
feature.     The  average  spent  for  lunches  is  8J  cents. 

Two  of  the  MinneapoHs  stores  provide  lunch  rooms  for  their 
employees,  and  one  has  a  po|)ular-price  lunch  room,  which  the  public 
patroniases,  but  which  could  not  in  any  way  l)e  classilied  as  welfare 
woi^. 

Several  of  the  larger  firms  among  the  factories,  mills,  and  miscel- 
laneouB  industries  in  the  two  cities  provide  lunch  rooms  and  luncheon 
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equipment  for  their  employees.  Two  firms  provide  complete  lunoh 
rooms,  which  are  adequately  equipped  and  the  food  so  priced  as  to 
bring  it  within  reach  of  all  the  girls  there  employed.  One  of  the  firms 
hires  a  woman,  not  to  act  as  matron  alone  but  to  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  girls,  to  see  that  they  are  protected  from  any  undue 
preference  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  foremen,  and  to  have  a  gen- 
eral eye  to  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  women  employees. 
Tliis  feature  can  not  fail  to  affect  the  living  conditions  of  the  girls 
either  adrift  or  at  home. 

Two  other  firms,  one  in  St.  Paul  and  one  in  Minneapolis,  have  a 
complete  kitchen  equipment  for  their  employees'  use.  In  Uiis  kitchen 
they  have  a  woman  care  taker.  The  girls  carry  their  lunches  or  fre- 
quently go  in  groups,  each  providing  certain  articles  agreed  upon, 
thus  lessening  the  expense  and  increasing  the  pleasure.  They  can 
always  prepare  coffee  and  tea  in  the  lunch  room.  One  of  these  estab- 
lishments is  somewhat  isolated  from  the  business  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  lunch  room  is  very  popular.  In  the  other  only  about  100  out  of 
200  girls  carrying  lunches  avail  themselves  of  the  lunch-room 
privilege. 

One  estabUshment  has  borne  the  initial  expense  of  equipment  for 
reading  and  rest  rooms  and  a  large  balhx)om.  They  gave  the  room 
as  well.  The  ballroom  may  be  rented  for  %2  an  evening  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  which  is  organized  among  the  employees.  It  contains 
a  fine  piano  and  piano  player,  bought  by  the  club.  Not  more  than 
25  or  30  of  the  400  girls  make  use  of  any  of  the  club  rooms.  Very 
few  of  the  women  employed  here  are  adrift,  so  it  happens  that  this 
advanced  welfare  work  is  open  to  few  women  without  home  ties. 

The  housing  conditions  of  15.8  per  cent  of  the  factory  and  miscel- 
laneous employees  are  rated  as  ''bad/'(^)  while  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
store  women  had  housing  of  Uke  grade  (p.  126).  There  are  only  5.3 
per  cent  of  the  factory  girls  whose  food  is  rated  "bad,"  to  9.2  per 
cent  of  store  women  so  rated.  The  percentage  of  those  whose  food 
and  lodgings  are  both  rated  ''bad''  is,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
equal  for  the  two  classes.  The  factory  girl  has  sUghtly  the  greater 
percentage — 10.5  to  9.1  per  cent. 

Where  a  choice  was  made  between  bad  housing  and  bad  food,  this 
shows  clearly  that  the  store  woman  ecoiioniized  on  food.  The  fac- 
tory girl  does  not  deprive  herself  of  food,  but  seeks  a  locality,  where 
rents  are  less.  Comparing  the  average  earnings  in  each  case,  it  is 
evident  that  the  store  woman  was  forced  to  make  a  choice.  In  the 
instances  from  wliich  tliis  average  was  derived  for  the  factory  girl, 
contributions  to  dependent  relatives,  street-car  fares,  and  an  origi- 
nally low  wage  make  a  choice  apparently  a  necessity  for  all  except 

a  For  explanation  of  gradiugs,  sec  notes  to  Table  1  at  end  of  this  volume. 
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four.  Three  might  possibly  reach  the  "fair*'  or  *'good"  conditions. 
One  undeniably  has  the  means  to  Uve  under  excellent  conditions, 
but  does  not  choose  to  do  so. 

That  the  store  women  economize  on  food  and  the  factory  women 
on  housing  is  borne  out  by  the  observation  of  localities  in  which 
the  greater  number  of  these  two  classes  were  found.  In  Minneapolis 
the  store  woman  sought  the  neighborhood  of  the  comfortable  apart- 
ment houses  and  the  fringe  or  outskirts  of  the  best  residential  sec^ 
tions.  In  St.  Paul  they  tend  toward  the  Hill  district.  The  fact'Ory 
girls  were  more  numerous  in  both  cities  in  the  boarding  or  lodging 
house  section  where  cheap  rents  prevail. 

Where  the  housing  and  food  of  both  classes  are  rated  ''bad/'  the 
evidence  fiunished  by  the  average  earnings  leaves  Uttle  doubt  that 
necessity  was  the  cause.  The  nationalities,  schooling,  ages,  and  con- 
tributions to  otiiers,  throw  Uttle  further  light  upon  the  subject. 

Passing  to  the  next  grading — "fair''  or  "good"  housing  and  food — 
the  percentage  of  store  women  enjoying  such  a  measure  of  comfort 
is  46.2,  while  the  percentage  of  factory  women  is  30.3.  The  average 
earnings  are  $7.12  for  store  women  and  $7.53  for  the  factory  workers. 

The  store  women  so  rated  spends  slightly  more  for  food  and  hous- 
ing ($3.82)  than  the  factory  girl  ($3.15).  The  housekeeping  econo- 
mies of  the  latter  probably  account  for  this.  The  percentage  of 
each  contributing  to  needy  relatives  is  practically  the  same. 

There  is  a  reversal  of  the  percentage  relation  between  the  two 
classes  when  the  ''excellent"  rating  for  housing  and  food  is  reached. 
While  the  store  women  were  greater  in  numbers  in  the  "fair"  and 
"good  "  group  than  the  factory  women,  the  latter  were  more  numerous 
by  9  per  cent  than  the  store  women  in  the  "excellent"  group.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  where  the  possession  of  money  was  sufficient 
one  class  attained  to  a  comfortable  living  as  much  as  the  other.  A 
glance  at  their  average  earnings  discloses  the  fact  that  the  store 
women  receive  74  cents  more  than  do  those  whose  living  conditions 
are  rated  "fair"  and  "good,"  while  the  factory  women  receive  33 
cents  less.  The  cost  of  food  and  slielter  in  each  case  is  less  than  it  is 
for  the  corresponding  class  who  have  "fair"  and  "good"  rating. 

This  explanation  is  offered.  All  the  various  homes  or  associations 
housing  self-supporting  women  were  visited.  A  surprisingly  small 
number  (not  over  8  per  cent)  of  their  occupants  belonged  to  the  class 
covered  by  the  investigation,  but  this  number,  since  such  homes 
usually  came  within  the  requirements  for  an  "excellent"  rating,  had 
a  decided  effect  on  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  table. 

The  average  price  of  the  essentials  of  living,  as  stated  in  the  table, 
does  not  mean  that  every  girl  can  secure  food,  shelter,  heat,  light, 
and  laundry  for  this  sum.  The  cost  of  hving  is  reduced  in  many 
ways.     It  is  reduced  when  the  rent  is  lessened  by  grouping  in  twos, 
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threes,  and  fours;  when  they  do  light  housekeeping,  so  pajring  noth- 
ing for  service  or  preparation  of  food;  when  they  wash  the  greater 
part  of  their  own  clothing  in  their  rooms;  when  they  omit  break- 
fasts; or  when  they  have  an  insufficient  amount  of  nourishing  food 
at  meals. 

Those  boarding  in  private  families  do  not  always  pay  full  value 
for  what  they  are  getting.  One  giri  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  living 
with  a  family  of  two  where  the  husband's  business  kept  him  from 
home  much  of  the  time,  her  company  being  very  desirable.  She 
had  a  good  home,  food,  lodging,  and  good  moral  and  social  surround- 
ings at  a  living  expense  of  $2.50  a  week.  For  the  sake  of  an  old 
friendship  with  her  parents,  another  girl  received  comfortable  accom- 
modations at  a  similar  price. 

These  things  explain  why  department  and  other  retail*8tore  girls 
Nos.  9  and  65  (pp.  260-263)  secure  no  better  service  for  $5.50  than  No.  2 
does  for  $2.50,  while  the  acconmiodations  of  No.  31,  paying  the  same 
as  No.  2,  receives  the  lowest  rating.  No.  27,  both  in  housing  and 
food,  is  rated  '' excellent"  at  a  cost  of  $3  a  week,  while  6  girls  paying 
twice  as  much  and  over  do  not  receive  as  good  a  rating.  Thh  is  an 
instance  where  the  excellent  rating  is  due  to  residence  in  one  of  the 
several  homes  for  women. 

Almost  half,  or  47.9  per  cent,  of  the  store  women  living  at  home 
pay  their  entire  earnings  into  the  family  fund.  Slightly  more  than 
half,  53.5  per  cent,  of  the  home  factory  girls  do  likewise.  Generally 
speaking,  therefore,  half  the  home  girls  in  the  two  cities  contribute 
all  they  make  to  the  household  fimd.  As  a  comparison  with  the 
drain  on  the  earnings  of  the  adrift  girl,  the  following  analysis  of  the 
responsibilities  of  101  store  women  living  at  home  was  made.  The 
101  were  living  with  relatives,  as  follows:  With  married  brother,  1; 
with  sisters-in-law,  2;  with  father,  2;  with  aunts,  2;  with  widowed 
sister,  10;  with  widowed  mother,  34;  and  with  their  parents,  50. 

The  one  living  with  her  brother  pays  her  own  board  and  clothes 
her  mother.  One  of  those  with  a  sister-in-law  pays  board  for  herself 
and  mother,  also  buys  the  latter's  clothes.  One  girl,  living  with  her 
father,  is  not  only  the  home  maker  but  chief  breadwinner  for  the 
two  as  well,  for  he  is  a  semiinvalid. 

The  nominal  board  paid  by  the  2  girls  living  with  their  aunts  is 
needed  in  the  family  budget.  In  both  cases  the  support  of  the 
family  is  wholly  borne  by  women.  Two  of  the  women  who  live  with 
widowed  sister  clothe  and  educate  her  5  children  and  also  con- 
tribute to  the  household  expenses. 

Of  those  living  with  widowed  mothers,  58.8  per  cent  are  the  bread- 
winners for  the  family.  Two  sisters  support  their  mother — a  family 
of  3.  One  girl  wholly  supports  herself  and  widowed  mother. 
Two  daughters  and  a  sister  of  the  mother  are  the  breadwinners  In  a 
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family  of  6.    However,  there  was  no  rent  to  pay  in  this  instance 
Two  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  a  widow  with  a  child  5  years  old,  sup- 
port their  widowed  mother.    Two  young  girls  support  their  mother 
and  themselves. 

Of  those  who  live  with  their  parents,  8  are  not  obliged  to  work. 
The  earnings  of  the  42  remaining  are  needed  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  normal  standard  of  living.  This  means  sufficient  food,  plain  cloth- 
ing, fair  housing,  and  enough  besides,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  avoid  charity  when  dark  days  come.  Several  of  the  42  do  not 
nearly  approach  this  standard,  and  the  girls'  earnings  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  family  support.  One  such  instance  is  a  consumptive 
22  years  of  age,  who,  with  a  brother  of  17  years,  supports  the  family 
of  5,  the  father  being  an  invalid.  Four  young  girls,  sisters,  are 
the  actual  breadwinners  in  a  family  of  11.  The  father  is  a  day 
laborer,  old,  and  much  of  the  time  unable  to  do  the  little  work  that 
offers.  In  another  home,  2  daughters  are  more  depended  upon 
than  the  father  for  the  support  of  the  7  in  family.  The  father 
is  addicted  to  drink.  One  woman  has  a  dissolute  husband,  who  can 
not  be  depended  upon  at  all.  Her  mother,  aged  72  years,  looks 
after  the  4  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10  years,  while 
their  mother  works  in  the  effort  to  support  them  all.  Charity  .some- 
times enters  here. 

Of  the  8  who  gave  nothing  to  their  parents,  2  were  saving 
for  their  wedding  clothes  and  for  a  home  of  their  own.  One  girl's 
entire  wage  did  not  pay  for  her  lunches  and  for  her  necessary  car 
fare  to  and  from  work.  Three  earning  small  wages  were  expected 
to  supply  their  clothing  and  pay  their  own  expenses  outside  of  tJie 
home. 

Taken  as  a  whole  it  appears  that  the  problems  of  wage-earning 
women  with  homes  are  as  difficult  as  those  which  must  be  solved  by 
the  wage-earning  women  adrift. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


IIVIHO    COVDITIOVS    OF    WAOE-EABHIVO    WOMEV    DT    VEW 

TORK  CITT. 

The  inyestigation  in  New  York  included  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan, 
BrookljTiy  and  the  Bronx.  Of  the  2,329  women  workers  from  whom 
data  were  obtained,  over  76  per  cent  were  living  in  Manhattan,  17  per 
cent  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Bronx.  These  three 
groups  are  treated  together  in  tables  and  text  since  conditions  of 
wage  and  living  among  them  were  not  sufficiently  varied  to  warrant 
separate  discussion. 

Although  the  amount  of  data  for  Brooklyn  workers  seems  dis- 
proportionately small  it  represents  conditions  reported  from  over 
two-thirds  of  the  wards.  The  ward  divisions  were  used  in  gathering 
material,  because  the  boundaries  were  well  known  and  very  easily 
defined.  Information  from  the  Bronx  covers  ten  districts,  extending 
from  the  Harlem  River  to  One  hundred  and  ninetieth  street  and  West 
Farms  road,  although  the  districts  are  not  contiguous  because  of  the 
sparseness  of  the  population  in  that  section.  Every  ward  in  Man- 
hattan furnished  its  quota  of  material,  except  wards  2  and  3,  which 
are  nearly  coincident  with  the  congested  office  section  of  the  city. 

Of  the  2,329  wage-earning  women  visited  in  New  York  City  for  the 
purposes  of  tliis  investigation,  391  were  employed  in  department  or 
other  retail  stores,  and  1,938  were  employed  in  factories,  mills,  and 
miscellaneous  employments.  The  number  of  wage-earning  women 
visited  employed  in  specified  industries,  as  well  as  the  total  number 
in  the  city  engaged  in  such  industries  at  the  census  of  1905,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SAME  INDUSTRIES  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  CENSUS,  BY 
INDUSTRIES,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Industry. 


Department  and  other  retail  stores. 


Factories,  mills,  and  mlsceilaaeous  employments: 
Artificial  flowers  and  feathers 


Boxes,  cigar,  fancy  paper. 
Bakery  products. 


Chemfcais  and  drugs. 
Candy 


Number 

liuhided 

Number 

in  the 

in  entir« 

Inv«»stl- 

city,  1905. 

Ratlon. 

391 

6  00.000 

78 

2.777 

67 

4.021 

15 

2,00!t 

1             18 

470 

1             47 

3,24. 

•  Compiled  from  Snedal  Rei^orts  of  Census  Oflioe,  Manufactures,  1006,  Part  II. 

»  Estimated  from  flgoref  fumiBhed  by  the  New  York  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  In  1009. 
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NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SAME  INDUSTRIES  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  CENSUS,  BY 
INDUSTRIES.  NEW  YORK  CITY— Condudod. 


Industry. 


Factories,  mills,  and  miscdlaneous  employments^Conduded. 

Clothing  (men's) 

CMothiiig  (women's) 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

U  uts  and  caps 

Laundry 

Millinery  and  lace 

Men's  furnishings 


Paper  goods 

Printing  and  publishing 

Silk 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Jute 

Ruchings  and  neckwear 

Braids,  embroideries,  and  trimmings. 

White  goods 

Children's  clothing 

Miscellaneous 

No  corresponding  figures 


Total,  factories,  etc. 


Number 
included 
in  the 
investi- 
gation. 


Numbw 
inentin 
dty,  1905. 


12,200 

36,2S5 

12,104 

1,870 

15,005 

13,486 

4,507 

2,301 

7,003 

3,518 

3,100 


8 


4,713 


139,713 


•  Included  in  men's  furnishings  and  women's  clothing. 
6  Included  in  silk  and  women^s  clothing, 
c  Included  in  dothing. 

d  1 ,76*2  furnished  partial  or  complete  wage  data  and  personal  information  beyond  mere  fact  that  they 
either  living  at  home  or  with  relatives;  or  were  without  homes  and  entirely  dependent  upon  themadwi. 

New  York,  though  the  largest  city,  has  the  smallest  proportion  of 
wage-earning  women  adrift.  (*)  Of  a  total  of  2,329  women  visited, 
283,  or  12.2  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  adrift.  The  Twelfth  Census  of 
the  United  States  showed  that  in  1900,  19.7  per  cent  of  the  women 
workers  in  New  York  were  boarding.  But  eliminating  from  these 
figures  the  actresses,  musicians,  artists,  teachers,  stenographers,  and 
clerical  (office)  workers,  thus  limiting  the  figures  to  the  class  of 
workers  w^ho  were  included  in  this  investigation,  the  proportion  of 
women  adrift,  as  given  by  the  Federal  census,  proves  to  be  approxi- 
mately 14  per  cent.  If  the  waitresses,  who  are  treated  separately  in 
this  investigation,  are  also  excluded  from  the  census  figures,  the 
discrepancy  is  further  reduced.  It  should  be  remembered  that  such 
a  percentage,  while  accurate  so  far  as  the  actual  number  of  women 
visited  is  concerned,  can  only  be  approximately  correct  when  ap- 
plied to  the  group  of  wage-earning  w^omen  as  a  whole.  A  high 
percentage  of  Women  adrift  in  one  employment  may  after  all  rep- 
resent a  comparatively  small  number  of  women,  since  the  occupa- 
tion may  not  afford  room  for  more.  If,  however,  the  lists  are 
chosen,  as  these  were,  with  due  reference  to  the  dominant  industries,  so 
far  as  the  employment  of  women  is  concerned,  the  gains  and  losses  in 
the  various  classes  of  employment  will  go  far  toward  offsetting  each 
other. 

a  For  explanation  of  the  tenn  "  adrift,"  as  used  in  this  report,  aee  p.  10. 
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It  IS  significant  that  7.9  per  cent  of  the  department  and  retail  store 
employees  visited  were  found  by  this  investigation  to  be  adrift,  while 
the  census  investigation,  9  years  previous,  shows  something  over  13 
per  cent  to  be  adrift.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  number  of 
wage-earning  women  in  such  establishments,  who  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  themselves,  should  have  decreased  to  the  extent 
indicated;  because  of  the  preference  on  the  part  of  department  store 
employers  for  girls  living  at  home  or  with  relatives. 

Of  the  factory,  mill,  and  miscellaneous  female  workers  investigated, 
13  per  cent  were  found  to  be  adrift.  For  some  of  the  factory  indus- 
tries represented  in  this  investigation  no  corresponding  figures  were 
found  in  the  census  report,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  under 
what  industrial  classifications  they  were  included.  In  any  case,  the  fig- 
ures 139,712,  representing  the  total  number  of  women  employed  in  the 
industries  included  in  this  investigation,  would  be  somewhat  larger  at 
the  present  time.  However,  using  these  figures  and  applying  the  per- 
centages derived  from  actual  calls  upon  2,329  women,  there  would 
seem  to  be  in  Gireater  New  York  about  4,700  department  and  other 
retail  store  women  wage-earners  and  over  18,000  miscellaneous 
women  workers  adrift;  that  is,  dependent  upon  themselves  for  sup- 
port and  practically  without  homes. 

To  set  forth  the  conditions  surrounding  the  lives  of  these  women 
who  are  depending  entirely  upon  their  earnings  for  a  livelihood  is  the 
chief  aim  of  this  report. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  essential  facts  in  regard  to  age, 
experience,  earnings,  and  expenditures  for  the  wage-earning  women 
included  in  this  investigation  in  Now  York  City.  For  women 
"adrift''  only,  certain  other  details  are  giv^en  relating  mainly  to  living 
expenditures.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  from  all  of  the  women 
interviewed  data  for  all  the  items  embraced  in  the  table.  Hence  the 
numbers  reported  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  table. 

WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CONCERN- 
ING ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED. 

WOMEN  AT  HOME  AND   WOMEN  **ADRIFT.'* 


WoiTipn 
for  whom 
ln'(»r- 
iimtl<in 
wiks  se- 
cured. 

Age. 

Experleiue. 

Earnings. 

Plftoe  of  emplovment  and  living 
conditlonB. 

Num- 
ber rev- 
ported. 

Aver- 

(years;. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

A  V  cr- 
ape 
(ywirs). 

Num- 
l>er  re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home 

348 
27 

347 
:{7o 

19.7 
24.1 

'2-t  7 

346 
23 

3(39 

I,. '.42 
208 

3.1 
4.3 

3.2 

343 
-24 

367 

S6.00 
7  13 

Women  adrift 

Total 

375 

6.07 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 

Women  at  home. 

1.550 
212 

1 . . ViO 
210 

20.0 
•25.0 

20.0 

3.3 

4.8 

1.540 
'209 

0  M 

Women  adrift 

6  34 

Total 

1,762 

l,7tX) 

1.750 

3.5 

1,749 

6  12 

WAQE-EABiriHa  WOHBN  IN  STOBE8  AND  FACTOBIB8. 


WOHBK  AT  HOBIB  AND  WOHBN  -ADBirr>-C(nic1ud«L 


"".•aaar" 

Outoflood, 

itMr*.    ^ 

Nnm- 
b«rr«- 
porUd. 

nut 

IDK. 

NUID- 

bcrra- 
porM. 

AT«r- 

ban. 
porUd. 

X 

U7 

•  UK 

*S4.S 

17 

«.53 

M 

347 

•  fi.M 

*e4.3 

n 

163 

24 

ao-S 

'■"SSJSWii- 

S-M 

«8t.l 

wa 

3.30 

sro 

CW.S 

1.B3S 

«.M 

■:«8.1 
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These  summary  tables  show  that  the  earnings  of  the  department 
and  other  retail  store  women  adrift  (i.  e.,  without  homes)  are  higher 
than  the  earnings  of  those  at  home.  The  women  adrift  receive  S7.I3 
a  week,  while  those  at  home  average  but  $6. 

While  there  were  nearly  400  department  and  other  retail  store 
women  on  the  lists — a  fair  number  in  view  of  the  total  in  this  division 
of  employment  in  the  city — ^yet  the  percentage  of  women  adrift  is  so 
small  as  to  make  generalizations  and  deductions  from  such  a  restricted 
field  of  information  entirely  unsafe.  The  figures  for  this  group, 
however,  may  serve  to  indicate  trends  in  the  conditions,  and  they 
gain  interest  and  strength  from  the  figures  for  the  factory  and  mill 
workers. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  for  all  the  department  and  retail  store 
women  visited,  taking  into  account  losses  through  sickness  and'^lay- 
oflPs,"  as  well  as  increases  through  commissions,  were  found  to  be 
S6.07.  This  is  based  on  an  average  of  $6  for  the  women  living  at 
home,  constituting  92.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and  $7.13  for 
the  women  entirely  dependent  upon  themselves,  constituting  7.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  retail  store  employees  visited.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  women  are  not  all  employed  in  the  large 
department  stores.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  small  retail  dry  goods 
stores,  some  are  in  the  novelty  stores,  and  still  others  are  in  book  and 
stationery  stores,  and  in  many  of  these  stores  the  rate  of  pay  is  below 
the  department-store  level.  The  largest  group — approximately  66 
per  cent — are  in  the  regular  department  stores. 

Twelve  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  New  York  City  aided  this 
investigation  by  giving  complete  pay-roll  statistics  concerning  their 
women  wage-earners.  These  statistics  covered  the  rate  of  pay — not 
the  average  earnings — for  12,720  women  employees,  exclusive  of  res- 
taurant and  part-time  workers.  The  table  following  presents  the 
results  of  a  tabulation  of  the  pay-roll  data. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FBICALB  BMFLOYBSB  ON  THE  PAY  BOLLB  OF  IS 
DEPARTMENT  STORES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEEXY  RATES  OF 
PAY. 
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According  to  this  table  28  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  of  these 
stores  were  earning  under  $6  a  week,  28.2  per  cent  were  earning  S6 
and  under  $8,  72.9  per  cent  under  $10,  and  17.8  per  cent  $12  and 
over.  Of  the  saleswomen,  7.3  per  cent  received  under  $6,  37.4  per 
cent  $6  and  under  $8,  67.6  per  cent  under  $10,  and  20.9  per  cent  $12 
and  over.  For  all  employees,  exclusive  of  buyers  and  assistant 
buyers,  the  average  weekly  rate  was  $7.93  and  for  saleswomen  $8.84. 

The  foregoing  table  refers  to  department  store  women  only.  In 
the  earlier  table  showing  the  average  earnings  of  the  wage-naming 
women  included  in  this  investigation,  while  about  two-thirds  are 
department  store  employees,  women  in  other  retail  stores  have  a  con- 
siderable representation.  The  smaller  retail  stores,  the  5  and  10 
cent  stores,  and  similar  stores  employ  many  hundreds  of  women  and 
girls  and  at  wage  rates  considerably  below  the  department  store  level, 
and  with  these  women  the  problem  of  living  is  as  difRcult  as  it  is  for 
the  department  store  women.  It  will  be  obvious  that  figures  pur- 
porting to  fairly  reflect  conditions  prevailing  among  wage-earning 
women  in  New  York  City  department  and  other  retail  stores  must  of 
necessity  include  a  due  proportion  of  women  from  the  stores  with  the 
lower  wage  standards. 

In  any  attempt  at  comparison  between  the  weekly  rates  of  pay  of 
department  store  women  as  shown  in  the  above  table  and  the  average 
earnings  of  store  women  as  shown  by  the  investigation  of  the  Bureau, 
the  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  groups  as  above  explained 
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should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  for  the  one  rates  of 
pay  are  shown,  while  for  the  other  the  figures  represent  average 
earnings  for  the  year. 

To  obtain  this  weekly  wage  of  S7.13  these  department  and  other 
retail  store  women  adrift  have  spent  nearly  seven  years  of  their  lives 
in  school.  They  have  had  an  experience  .of  between  four  and  five 
years  in  retail  store  work  (an  average  of  2.1  years  of  which  is  in  the 
present  place  of  employment),  and  they  are  now  over  24  years  of 
age. 

These  "adrift"  women,  in  common  with  the  women  living  at  home 
or  with  relatives,  work  67.9  hours  a  week,  a  little  over  9.6  hours  a  day, 
and  in  addition  give  their  services  for  ten  evenings  during  the  holi- 
day season,  for  which  they  receive  25  or  35  cents  an  evening  in 
money  or  in  restaurant  checks  to  pay  for  their  suppers. 

Accurate  data  concerning  fines  were  difficult  to  obtain,  the  girls 
admitting  that  fines  were  imposed,  but  each  one  being  loath  to  admit 
that  she  had  suffered  personally  thereby.  The  employers  report 
the  method  of  fines  to  be  unsatisfactory,  but  one  New  York  store, 
employing  800  women,  states  in  a  pamphlet  that  S225  is  collected 
monthly  in  fines,  amoimting  to  $2,700  a  year. 

The  money  collected  for  fines  is  turned  over  to  the  benefit  associa- 
tion in  many  stores.  This  association  is  a  sort  of  mutual  insurance 
affair,  and  membership  is  compulsory  after  a  certain  term  of  employ- 
ment, usually  6  months.  It  necessitates  a  monthly  payment  of 
from  10  to  40  cents,  according  to  wage,  and  entitles  a  member  to 
half  pay  during  sickness.  None  of  the  department  or  other  retail 
store  women  employees  visited  reported  any  cavsh  receipt  from  the 
benefit  associations.  Several  of  them  had  been  sick  for  a  few  davs  or 
a  week,  but  had  been  advised  by  older  employees  not  to  *^ bother  with 
the  sick  benefit."  The  difficulty  arises  in  having  to  summon  a  phy- 
sician, since  a  certificate  is  necessary  in  order  to  draw  the  benefit. 
Where  the  illness  is  not  serious  and  a  doctor  not  necessary  the  cost  of 
calling  him  is  sometimes  more  than  the  anioimt  to  be  received. 

There  is  sometimes  considerable  loss  to  employees  because  of  vaca- 
tions essential  to  health.  In  many  cases  no  vacations  are  taken 
because  they  can  not  be  afforded.  Eight  of  the  27  dej)artnient  and 
other  retail  store  employees  found  adrift  took  short  vacations.  Five  re- 
ceived no  pay  during  this  time,  2  were  paid  for  half  time,  and  1  received 
full  pay  during  the  week  of  vacation.  While  this  is  called  a  volun- 
tary vacation,  in  each  of  the  above  cas(»s  the  rest  was  a  physical 
necessity.  The  lost  time  for  the  8  represented  an  average  of  34  c(»nts 
a  week  for  52  weeks.  All  such  losses,  however,  have  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  general  earning  average.  These  specific  figures 
are  given  only  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  women  adrift  took 
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^'Yoluutajy  vacations"  and  at  what  money  loss.  These  vacations 
are  of  course  a  more  difficult  problem  with  the  women  entirely 
dependent  upon  themselves  than  with  those  who  have  homes,  even 
when  the  women  are  partial  supports  of  such  homes. 

Over  84  per  cent  of  the  women  living  at  home  were  paying  their 
entire  earnings  to  their  families;  but  3.7  per  cent  were  neither  paying 
board  nor  making  contributions  to  the  family  fund.  While  many 
of  these  girls  are  the  sole  or  the  partial  support  of  their  families, 
others,  especially  foreigners,  pay  the  entire  earnings  into  the  family 
fund  from  a  sense  of  filial  duty.  It  would  never  occur  to  some  of  the 
daughters  of  foreign  parents  to  withhold  even  a  part  of  their  wages. 
To  the  question,  ''How  much  does  your  daughter  pay  for  board?" 
there  frequently  came  as  answer:  ''She  gives  me  all  of  her  money, 
of  course.  She  is  my  child.  When  she  wants  to  pay  board  she  can 
go  somewhere  else  to  live." 

The  average  amount  paid  as  board  or  contribution  by  all  the  girls 
living  at  home  was  S5.29  a  week.  Manifestly  those  paying  all  their 
earnings  must  receive  from  the  family  fund  not  only  food  and  shelter, 
but  clothes,  car  fare,  and  amusement  and  emergency  expenditures. 

According  to  the  tables,  the  store  woman  adrift  is  paying  $3.53  for 
food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry,  leaving  a  balance  of  S3. 60  for 
clothes,  car  fare,  and  emergencies.  Nearly  21  per  cent  of  the  women 
.adrift  must  pay  from  this  margin  an  average  of  $2.66  for  needy 
relatives,  from  1  to  6  persons  being  wholly  or  partially  dependent 
upon  each  of  them. 

The  largely  successful  eflfort  of  the  department-store  employers  to 
secure  the  service  of  girls  living  at  home  probably  explains  the  lower 
age  average  of  New  York  City  women  wage-earners  of  this  class. 
The  age  of  the  home  girls  is  19.7  years,  agauist  24.1  years  for  the 
women  adrift,  making  a  general  average  of  a  little  over  20  years. 
The  information  from  the  12  large  department  stores,  before  quoted, 
is  interesting  in  this  connection.  The  estimated  average  age  of  the 
group  of  the  employees  in  all  12  stores  receiving  $6  a  week  is  just  18 
years,  at  least  60  per  cent  of  this  group  being  saleswomen  or  women 
of  higher  rank  than  cash,  bundle,  or  messenger  girls.  The  group 
earning  $7  a  we«k,  75  per  cent  of  which  are  of  the  rank  of  saleswomen, 
show  an  average  age  of  19}  years.  While  these  were  but  managers' 
estimates,  they  serve  to  strengthen  faith  in  the  age  data  of  this  study. 

The  body  of  data  from  the  women  wage-earners  in  factories,  mills, 
and  miscellaneous  establishments  is  much  larger  than  that  represent- 
ing department  and  other  retail  store  em])loyecs.  A  larger  per- 
centage of  this  class  are  adrift,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
closely  the  other  figures  for  the  two  groups  approximate  each  other. 

The  factory  employees  adrift  are  a  Uttle  older  than  the  store 
employees  of  the  same  class,  the  average  age  being  just  25  years. 
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The  experience  is  also  more,  being  4.8  years.  This  includes  all  expe- 
rience in  the  same  line  of  work,  the  experience  in  present  place  of 
emplo3rment  averaging  1.6  years. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  average  cost  of  living 
throughout  the  year  than  the  average  earnings,  because  present 
rather  than  average  expenditures  are  likely  to  color  the  result. 
Many  girls  were  foimd  whose  income  was  more  than  sufficient  when 
the  work  was  normal,  but  when  the  season  was  over  their  savings, 
if  there  were  any,  went  quickly  for  current  necessaries.  Rebecca  C, 
a  Russian  Jewess,  said  that  during  the  dull  season  she  had  lived  many 
an  entire  day  on  a  penny's  worth  of  bread,  and  the  landlady  added 
that  she  had  known  the  girl  to  go  without  even  that  much  sustenance 
for  the  day. 

With  a  wage  of  $6.34  and  a  weekly  expenditure  for  food,  shelter, 
heat,  light,  and  laundry  of  $3.30,  with  clothes,  car  fare,  emei^encies, 
and,  in  many  cases,  contributions  to  needy  relatives  coming  out  of 
this  balance  of  $3.04,  there  is  not  much  left  for  a  ** rainy  day." 

Many  of  these  girls  live  with  families  who  are  'tailing  to  trust  for 
lodging  imtil  the  girls  can  get  work  again,  so  that  when  the  season 
reopens  there  is  a  debt  of  $40  or  $50.  The  seasonal  industries  gather 
the  women  in,  work  them  at  full  speed,  and  then  turn  them  loose 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  managers  knowing  full  well  that 
the  following  season  will  find  the  same  girls  or  others  clamoring  for  a 
means  of  livelihood. 

Thirty-fivd  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers  report  overtime  work 
during  the  busy  seasons.  These  workers  average  4.1  hours  per  week 
extra  time  and  each  one  averap:es  50  hours  extra  during  the  year. 
Some  firms  pay  the  same  as  day  rates;  others  pay  more  for  night  or 
Sunday  work.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation,  although  many 
firms  were  working  overtime,  the  total  reports  show  that  the  workers 
in  the  entire  city  were  running  a  little  under  the  full  number  of 
hours  ordinarily  exacted  in  those  industries.  The  average  number 
of  hours  per  week  for  the  factory  women  was  54,  making  a  nine-hour 
day. 

Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  adrift  miscellaneous  workers  are  con- 
tributing to  needy  relatives.  In  some  cases  these  are  widows  taking 
care  of  children  or  a  daughter  supporting  a  mother,  but  more  often 
they  are  foreigners  who  send  money  to  the  parents  in  Europe.  One 
girl,  who  said  she  had  been  penniless  for  weeks  because  there  was  no 
work,  had,  during  the  busy  season,  managed  to  send  875  to  her 
parents  in  Russia. 

The  forgoing  table  sets  forth  the  details  of  weekly  expenditures 
for  wage-earning  women  adrift.  There  is  a  balance  of  $3.60  a  week 
for  the  store  women  and  $3.04  for  the  factory  workers  after  paying 
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for  food,  shelter,  heat,  Ught,  and  laundry.  From  this  must  come 
clothes,  amusements,  car  fare,  incidentals,  and  emergency  demands. 

Over  40  per  «ent  of  the  store  women  pay  car  fare  to  and  from 
work,  averaging  55  cents  a  week.  Practically  the  same  number  are 
spending  an  average  of  32  cents  a  week  for  amusements. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  factory  women  are  spending  money  for 
car  fare — almost  54  per  cent — and  2.3  per  cent  for  education.  Sev- 
eral are  attending  free  pubhc  night  schools.  A  very  few  have  private 
lessons  several  nights  a  week,  and  one  is  studying  music.  A  margin 
of  $3.04  leaves  httle  chance  for  instruction,  even  if  there  is  still 
energy  enough  for  it  after  the  long  day  in  the  factory. 

The  voluntary  vacation  is  not  so  vital  with  factory  women.  Most 
of  them  are  pieceworkers  and  during  the  dull  season  have  a  chance 
to  rest.  Only  26  of  the  212  scheduled  women  took  voluntary  vaca- 
tions, and  in  no  case  were  the  expenses  borne  by  the  firm. 

Nearly  39  per  cent  of  all  the  women  adrift  were  living  in  private 
families  and  about  41  per  cent  were  keeping  house.  (^)  The  other  20 
per  cent  were  either  in  regular  boarding  and  rooming  houses — 
described  as  such  if  they  held  more  than  three  boarders  or  lodgers — 
or  in  the  organized  boarding  homes.  The  prices  prevailing  in  these 
organized  homes  (most  of  them  subsidized)  have  exerted  an  undue 
influence  on  the  figures  representing  the  cost  of  food  and  shelter. 

The  employees  in  working  girls'  homes  were  found  in  the  course 
of  a  special  inquiry  into  the  number  of  such  homes  and  the  accommo- 
dations offered.  The  special  investigation  developed  the  fact  that 
altogether  such  institutions  could  accommodate  not  more  than  700 
store,  factory,  mill,  and  miscellaneous  workers,  or  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  adrift.  It  was  important  to  know  just  how 
many  girls  of  the  group  investigated  were  affected  by  such  institu- 
tions, but  to  get  the  information  in  the  time  allotted  it  was  necessary 
to  digress  in  this  particular  from  the  general  plan  of  following  a  list 
of  addresses  without  preference  or  prejudice. 

Seventeen  of  the  working  girls*  boarding  homes — to  all  of  which 
store  or  factory  workers  were  eligible — were  visited.  In  10  of  these 
homes  there  was  a  total  of  300  girls  and  women  employed  in  the 
occupations  falling  within  the  scope  of  tliis  investigation.  In  the 
remaining  7  few  of  the  class  of  girls  included  in  this  investigation 
were  found.  Three  of  these  under  one  management  maintained 
prohibitive  prices,  3  were  designed  especially  for  servants,  not  included 
in  tliis  investigation,  and  1  was  a  Salvation  Army  home  and  main- 
tained primarily  for  women  in  training.  All  of  the  homes  are  sub- 
sidized to  some  extent,  none  being  entirely  self-supporting.  In  only 
1  is  a  girl  required  to  be  of  a  certain  reUgious  belief  in  order  to  enter. 

a  A  woman  wan  said  to  be  housekeeping  when  she  was  getting  her  own  meals  and 
living  independently,  whether  in  one  room  or  in  five  rooms. 
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The  lowest  price  asked  for  board  and  room  is  $2  per  week.  For 
this  price  a  woman  has  to  share  a  room  with  six  roonmiates.  Six 
homes  offer  board  and  room  at  $3  or  less  a  week  on  condition  that  two 
girls,  and  sometimes  three  or  four,  occupy  one  room.  To  obtain  a 
single  room  a  girl  must  pay  at  least  S4.50,  and  usually  $6,  a  week. 
Four  homes  have  no  rooms  at  less  than  $3.50  a  week,  each  room  to 
be  occupied  by  from  two  to  six  girls. 

The  wage  limit  varies  from  $7  to  $12  weekly.  In  six  homes  it  is 
$10  and  under,  so  that  the  patrons  are  practically  limited  to  the 
grade  of  occupations  considered  in  this  report. 

In  nearly  all  the  homes  the  age  limit  is  between  16  and  35  years, 
although  in  one  girls  as  young  as  15  are  admitted.  One  home  has 
no  age  limitations;  in  the  others  the  rule  in  regard  to  age  is  not 
strictly  observed. 

Five  of  these  homes  aim  to  give  the  girls  independence  and  free- 
dom and  are  managed  as  hotels.  In  these  there  is  no  daily  or  weekly 
religious  service.  The  others  are  more  or  less  denominational  and 
lay  stress  on  some  form  of  worship  every  evening  or  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Two  homes  which  formerly  held  these  r^ular  services 
have  discontinued  them. 

All  of  these  homes  have  strict  regulations  as  to  late  hours.  The 
usual  hour  of  closing  is  10  or  10.30,  although  some  of  the  matrons 
grant  special  permission  to  remain  out  later.  Three  furnish  keys  to 
girls  who  are  going  to  return  late  if  arrangements  are  made  before- 
hand. Two  give  permission  to  all  girls  to  remain  out  until  12  o'clock 
one  or  two  nights  a  week. 

In  no  case  was  the  housing  of  an  organized  boardinp;  home  rated 
"bad."  Three  were  rated  *^ excellent*'  and  the  others  were  con- 
sidered "fair''  or  "good."  The  food  was  rated  "good"  for  all 
except  one,  which  was  rated  "excellent."  The  women  in  organized 
boarding  homes  and  those  in  boarding  and  rooming  houses  are  simi- 
larly environed  in  that  they  are  without  the  personal  or  family  ele- 
ment conmion  to  those  living  in  private  families  or  keeping  house. 

Living  in  a  private  family  in  New  York  on  an  average  income  of 
$6.34 — which  is  tfie  average  earnings  of  the  factory  and  mill  worker 
entirely  dependent  upon  herself — is  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  how- 
ever. It  usually  means  sharing  a  room  in  a  five  or  six  story  tene- 
ment with  at  least  one  person.  The  entire  flat  often  has  but  three 
rooms  and  the  bedroom  rented  to  lodgers  is  generally  an  inside  room 
with  but  little  light  or  air.  The  food  that  goes  with  this  grade  of 
shelter  may  be  "suflBcient  and  sustaining"  (wliich  for  the  purposes 
of  this  investigation  has  been  called  "fair"),  but  it  is  rarely  stimu- 
lating to  the  appetite. 

Since  a  much  larger  percentage  of  women  visited  in  New  York 
than  in  any  other  of  the  cities  investigated  are  keeping  house,  a 
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special  analysis  of  tUis  class  has  been  made.  They  represent  the 
large  class  of  widowed,  divorced,  and  deserted  women  who  are  left 
without  support  and  usually  have  to  earn  not  only  their  own  living 
but  also  that  of  their  cliildren.  For  them  boarding  is  impossible. 
With  the  mother  earning  from  S5  to  $8  a  week  there  is  only  one  way 
to  live  and  keep  her  family  together,  and  that  is  to  rent  one  or  more 
rooms  and  reduce  her  food  cost  to  whatever  her  wage  affords,  be  it 
ever  so  Uttle. 

In  all  but  nine  cases  these  housekeeping  schedules  show  a  struggle 
for  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  In  two  of  the  excepted  nine  cases 
the  women  had  just  failed  in  the  fight. 

The  schedules  show  that  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced  very  greatly 
by  keeping  house,  the  average  weekly  expenditure  for  the  adrift 
women  keeping  house  being  21  cents  lower  than  that  of  women  living 
in  organized  boarding  houses  and  46  and  68  cents  lower,  respec^ 
tively,  than  those  in  private  families  or  in  boarding  or  lodging  houses. 
The  number  of  rooms  rented  varies  from  two  to  six,  with  the  majority 
occupying  three-room  flats  in  tenements. 

In  every  part  of  the  city  "these  self-supporting  householders"  can 
be  found.  They  are  in  the  tenements  of  the  lower  east  side,  in  the 
Bronx,  on  the  lower  west  side,  south  of  Fourteenth  street,  in  Brooklyn, 
in  fact  wherever  a  few  rooms  can  be  secured  for  a  small  rental. 

In  three  cases  the  housekeeping  group  consists  of  two  women  who 
have  been  friends  for  years.  They  make  a  home  and  reduce  expenses 
by  this  method.  One  group  consists  of  an  elderly  brother  and  sister. 
There  are  four  single  women  and  two  widows  who  keep  house  alone 
with  no  one  dependent  upon  them.  All  the  remaining  groups  are 
broken  families — sisters  keeping  house  to  support  a  mother  and 
sometimes  her  younger  children;  widows  and  divorcees  with  one 
or  more  dependents. 

The  housing  in  no  case  is  rated  "excellent,"  and  in  over  17  per  cent 
of  the  cases  it  is  rated  "bad."  These  are  cases  where  families  of  from 
five  to  ten  were  found  to  be  living  in  two  rooms.  The  food  in  nearly 
21  per  cent  of  the  housekeeping  cases  was  rated  "bad,"  79  per  cent 
ranging  from  "fair"  to  "good,"  but  rarely  to  "excellent." 

The  apparent  incongruity  between  the  expenditures  of  those  whose 
food  and  housing  are  rated  "fair  or  good"  and  of  those  whose  accom- 
modations were  rated  "excellent"  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
of  the  latter  live  in  organized  boarding  homes  where  prices  are  low. 
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A  sp^ial  study  of  living  conditions  among  different  nationalities 
was  made  in  connection  with  the  New  York  City  investigation.  The 
tabulated  results  follow  and  are  worthy  of  close  scrutiny: 

PER  CENT  or  WOMEN  WORKERS  ADRIFT  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK,  AVERAGE 
AMOUNT  PAID  BY  THEM  FOR  FOOD  AND  HOUSING,  AND  THE  PER  CENT  OF 
THE  WOMEN  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  LIVING  CONDITIONS,  BY  NATIONALITY. 


m 

Women  workers  "adrift." 

NationaUty. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Amount 
paid 

weekly 

for  food 
and 

hoiisiag. 

Per  cent  whose  hoiishig  or  food  wai 
rated— 

Bad. 

Fair  or 
good. 

Excellent. 

• 

Rnasdaii  H«bKW 

25.73 

18.66 

14.34 

10.97 

5.07 

5.07 

4.22 

16.04 

13.47 
3.41 
3.17 
3.31 
2.77 
3.35 
3.03 
3.50 

16.39 
11.37 
14.70 
11.54 
58.  .^J 
8.33 
50.00 
21. Oj 

40.98 
75.00 
76.48 
80.76 
41.67 

42.63 

Ancrleaa 

13.61 

Irish 

8.82 

Ofiman ...........  r .  r  - 

7.70 

Bolmntan « 

ABftriwi 

91.67 
50.00 
66.42 

Italian 

All  fftben 

10.53 

The  majority  of  American,  Irish,  German,  and  Austrian  are  living 
under  conditions  rated  *'fair"  or  "good,"  the  range  of  which  has  been 
previously  explained.  Of  the  Russian  Hebrews,  the  42.63  per  cent 
living  under  excellent  conditions  arc  without  exception  living  in 
organized  boarding  homes,  which  have  been  spoken  of  more  at 
length,  and  where  very  good  housing  and  food  are  ofTorod  at  moder- 
ate rates.  The  lowest  cost  of  living  rated  by  nationality  is  that  of 
Bohemians,  58.33  per  cent  of  whom  are  livinj^  under  "bad  "conditions 
of  housing  or  food. 

"All  others"  include  Scotch,  English,  Russian,  Spanish,  Rou- 
manian, Hungarian,  Swedish,  and  some  others,  who  were  present  in 
such  small  numbers  as  not  to  warrant  separate  discussion. 

Dividing  the  entire  group  of  adrift  into  the  tliree  divisions  of 
"bad,"  "fair  or  good,"  and  "excellent."  it  developed  that  the 
Russian  Hebrews  furnished  22.7  per  cent — the  largest  group — of 
those  whose  conditions  were  rated  *'bad."  Of  those  rated  "fair  or 
good,"  the  Americans  form  nearly  22  j)er  cent. 

Many  women  adrift  were  scattered  more  or  less  throughout  the 
city,  but  the  great  majority  are  massed  about  the  retail  districts  and 
along  the  rivers.  There  is  an  unbroken  district  from  Fourteenth 
street  north  to  Fortieth  street  on  the  West  Side  and  to  One  hundred 
and  twenty»fifth  street  on  the  East  Side,  wIkmc  over  25  i)er  cent  of 
the  women  workers  found  were  adrift.  There  is  also  another  sec- 
tion— ward  5,  bounded  by  Canal  and  Reade  streets,  Broadway,  and 
the  North  River — which  has  over  25  per  cent  of  women  workers 
adrift.  Tlie  largest  per  cent  of  those  adrift  is  found  in  ward  9  on 
the  lower  West  Side  from  Fourteenth  street  south  to  Houston  street 
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and  from  Sixth  avenue  west  to  tKe  North  River,  one  of  the  most 
cheerless  sections  of  the  city. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  range  of  living  conditions 
in  different  sections  of  the  city,  taking  into  account  the  item  of  rent 
only.  Flats  of  three,  four,  or  five  rooms  in  five  or  six  story  tene- 
ments rent  from  $10  to  $18  per  month  according  to  number  of  rooms, 
elevation,  imd  conveniences,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  faucet  in  the 
hall  on  each  floor,  used  by  four  to  eight  families,  and  a  closet;  usually 
in  bad  condition,  used  by  the  same  number  of  families.  Dingy  halls 
and  general  dreariness  characterize  these  buildings.  In  contrast  to 
these  are  the  new  tenements  being  built  in  the  Bronx.  They  stand 
in  open  spaces  or  perhaps  in  a  row  on  a  wide,  clean,  paved  street. 
They  are  finished  well  inside,  are  provided  with  bells  and  q>eaking 
tubes  for  each  flat,  and  have  well-lighted  wide  halls.  The  rents  here 
also  vary  from  $10  to  $18  or  $20  per  month. 

Either  the  existence  of  better  housing  id  generally  unknown  to 
those  downtown  or  they  desire  to  be  near  the  places  of  employment 
or  else  they  are  loath  to  leave  the  odors  and  crowding.  At  any  rate, 
many  of  the  new  blocks  uptown  are  empty,  while  the  tenements  in 
Rivington,  Houston,  and  other  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
are  teeming  with  huddled  humanity. 
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CHAPTER  ^TIL 

Lxvne  oMDinon  of  wAfts-sAime  womem  a  raixju 

BSLFHXA,  PA. 

Aeoording  to  the  United  States  census  report  oo  women  wojiaers,  in 
1900  FhfladelphU  had  136,36S  wage-eaming  vomen  16  rears  of  age 
and  over.C)  According  to  the  census  report  of  the  same  yeikr  on  o^.cu- 
pations  the  department  and  other  retail  stoxw  employed  b/^AJ^j 
The  lists  for  this  investigation,  which  were  secured  from  canvav^ixlg 
oompaaies  and  directl j  from  pay  ndk.  were  compiled  with  special 
reference  to  the  dominant  industries  and  employments.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  inchided  in  this  inTestigation  and  the 
number  in  the  industry  in  the  city  in  1905: 

SntBMM  OF  WOKSX  DCCLTDED  DC  THIS  iS\ ESTIQ ATIOX  AXD  JOJAL  VUMBXB 
KMriOYED  TX  THK  SAMS  IXDC^TaU^  Afi  RXeOBTZD  BY  THB  CEKeVc.  BT 
ISDCETUES,  rHTLiPBLPmA.  PA. 


iBduftrr. 


TCtAillli 


Batim.'p»ifC  tat/ii^ztij 

Cvi0ta 

Clothfaag..^. 

Coivic  c*jo<ta. 

HoBerr  aiid'j::^::  rM»25 

Millmer 

J»rirui^  ETji  fr;:-'iiiL.rir  r.*-i  kr.: 
Tobarro.  nan  •tj-i  taeas^.i-* 

Woolet  lod  womt»i 

WwnrtnTitoof 


Tot*:  teciones 


inruoco 

XusUr 

n.  tfar 

iz.ru:'jm 

irrtvuc^ 

"i*>   2M&. 

U'M. 

4» 

»ic  :« 

"V 

■M 

. « 

4   ^-Iw 

.  «. 

•    "> 

* 

-     •. . 

< 

>».• 

, 

•   '.O 

^  , 

:  »- 

> 

:  o 

ik 

«  '*"" 

•    tr 

«     » 

A»  . 

I 

_'^fc 

.  ■  "^  *.^ 

:  X. 

>.  "C* 

•  Compiler!  Irvn;  ^punti  E,r^jn-  A  *.*ar.:»  *  '"c*  M^  -f^  •  -r^    .Vm>  far:  1!. 
not  mclD^ed. 

In  the  investigation  by  the  acrenis  of  the  Bureau  data  were  se<ureJ 
from  419  of  the  department  &n«l  other  retail  store  women,  showini; 
that  22.2  per  cent,  or  93  women,  were    *  adrift. '(';     Assuming  the 

oSuUKticfc  of  Women  At  W^rk.  p.  146. 

^StAtirticfe  of  Occupmtioa-.  p   461      The  pay  rolls  of  six  Unre  dep>artinen:  si.r^  in 

the  early  part  of  1909  showed  an  employment  of  10,14S  women. 

cThat  if.  p>racucal]y  without  homee  in  the  city  and  entirely  def>6ndent  up^n 

thema^vei  for  mppon. 
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proportion  as  representative  and  applying  it  to  the  number  of  women 
in  department  stores,  the  total  number  of  "adrift"  women  in  Phila- 
delphia is  approximately  2,300.  From  67  (of  the  93  women  m  stores 
found  adrift)  a  detailed  report  was  obtained  concerning  occupation, 
earnings,  hours,  overtime,  lost  time,  and  other  vital  information 
bearing  on  their  industrial  life,  as  well  as  itemized  accounts  of  the 
expenditures  for  housing,  food,  light,  heat,  car  fare,  contributions 
to  needy  relatives,  and  amusements.  All  of  these  facts  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  tables.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  from 
the  entire  number  of  women  interviewed  information  in  regard  to  all 
the  points  tabulated,  hence  the  number  reported  varies  in  the  differ- 
ent .sections  of  the  table.  For  women  ''adrift"  only  certain  other 
details  are  given  relating  mainly  to  expenditures. 

WOMEN  WAOB-BARNERS  IN  PHILADELPmA,  PA.,  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CON* 
CERNINO  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED. 

WOBiBN  AT  HOME  AND  WOMEN  •^ADRIFT." 


Age. 


Place  of  einplo;rment  and  living 
oonaitloos. 


Experience. 


I  Women  ' 

I  for  whom ' 

informa- 
I  tion  wa^  Number  Average  Nomber  Average 


Department  and  other  retail  stores: 

Women  at  home 

Women  adrift 

Total 

Factories,  mills,  etc.: 

Women  at  home 

Women  adrift 

Total 


■ecured.  reported,  (years). 


273 

67 


183 

66 


340 


249 


26.5 
31.6 


27.9 


rqportcd. 


166 
67 


233 


(yean). 


7.7 
9.0 


8.1 


EaminpL 


Number 
rapoited. 


260 

64 


333 


760 
172 


413 
172 


932 


585 


23.5 
34.1 


81 
168 


26.6 


249 


5.7 
11.9 


9.9 


752 

171 


923 


Average 


$7.51 
8.19 


7.64 


6.72 
6w64 


6w71 


Place  of  employment  and  living 
conditions. 


Paid  to  family  as  board 
or  contribution. 


Num-     Aver- 
ber  re- 1     ape 
ported. ;  weekly 


Department  and  other  retail  stores: 

Women  at  home 

Women  adrift. 


264 


Per 
cent 
givinii 
all  of 
earn- 
ings. 


C^t  of  food, 
shelter,  heat, 
light,  and  laun- 
dry. 


15.63 


56.8 


Num- 
l^r  re- 
ported. 


67 


Aver- 
ace 
pekly. 


Ck>ntr1but!onB  to  needy 
relative!. 


wee 


$4.65 


Total. 


2CfA  i      5.63  j      56.8  i 


67 


4.65 


Nimi- 
ber  re* 
ported. 


66 


65 


Per 

cent 
contrib- 
uting. 


24.6 


24.6 


Factories,  mills,  etc.: 
Women  at  home. 
Women  adrift 


r40 


5.41 


a  67. 9 


Total. 


'40 


5.41 


0  67.9 


172 


3.67 


169 


172 


$.67 


169 


26.6 


26.6 


Aver- 
vMly. 


$2.62 


3.63 


2.14 


2.14 


•  Based  on  732,  number  reported. 
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WOMKir  WAOB-KABBTBU  Ol  PHILADKLPHIA.  PA..  POR  WHOM  INPORMATION  CON- 

■OOSOmC  AXB  SOCIAL  CONDITIOK8  WAS  SKCrRSD-Gondadad. 


iniur- 
msdoa 


CSvkfiL       I  NlfhC 


cent 
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A 

wSly 
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w35y 


51.4  .47 


1.5       10.50 


•  37.9 


L3  .«  I   »S.O 


tOL» 


CLft 


.47 


LS 


.Ol  «as.6  t 


lor 


Coatributkos 

lOOMdj 


SttoOr   j  too- 

•Dd      trfb- 


lOtiBC. 


I 


Kmnr,  '.Nam- 

AiTKiipB    bcr  i  Atct-     bcr 

•moont.  port-  (jtan).  port- 


BmI   food  and  bourinc    . 

oooditioiH. 1.5 

BmI  tMMHiiv  eooditkMM 

onhr 

B*d»odoiil7 

Good  or  fdr  food  and 

boarinc  oooditioDi 02.7 

Exoeiknt  food  and  hooo- 

ing  oondlUoM. '  34.3 

PiMtorlca.  xnflli,  etc: 

Bad   Ibod   and   bousiiif 

ooodjtioiia -    1.8 

Bad  boasiag  ooaditiona  ■ 

only 2.3 

Bad  iood  only 3.5 

Good  or  f&ir  food   and 

bowtni;  conditions 70. 9 

ExoeUent  food  and  hou»>     21.5 

Ing  conditions. 


t  I 

t2.M     fl.21      11.73   100.0 


AT«r. 

(yean). 


1.5  I    aL50      l.M 


.56 


*S. 


a\  *. 


61 


;«8.2ft!  4.97 

i 

6.86  '  2.90 

}5.00  2.70 

^6.67  3.71 

Cfr  3.86 


«3.80  431.7 
'3.29    '9.1 

3.90     66.7 
2.30    


8.25 


'2.96    '25.2  2.11       122         32.8       113'  6.6 

3.11     If). 2  1.2rt        37         35.0        33  |         A4 


•  Baaed  on  59,  number  reported. 
fr  Baaed  on  IW,  number  reported. 
c  Baaed  on  219,  number  reported. 


'  Not  ini'Ui'ling  1  not  rei»orte»l. 
•  Not  im'hi'Jing  2  not  reiorlevl. 
/Not  liu'luJing  3  not  reported. 


According  to  the  foregoing  table,  while  the  average  wage  level  of 
all  store  employees  both  at  home  and  adrift  ('0  was  shown  to  be  $7.64  C'), 
the  women  adrift,  numbering  22.2  per  cent,  were  earning  an  average 
of  S8.19,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  $7.51  for  the  women  at 
home,  who  constitute  the  other  77.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

The  pay  rolls  submitted  by  the  6  Philadelphia  department  stores 
show  an  average  of  $7.13  for  all  their  women  wage-earners,  exclusive 
of  buyers  and  assistant  buyers.     This  discrepancy  of  51  cents  may 

oThat  is,  practically  without  homos  in  the  city  and  entirely  dependent  upon  them- 
selves for  support, 
b  The  average  obtained  from  rank  and  file  employees  only. 
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be  partially  accounted  for  in  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cash-|^l  group 
than  is  found  in  the  Bureau's  lists.  Nearly  all  these  girls  are  14  or  15 
years  old.  They  are  a  difficult  class  to  get  in  due  proportion  in  a 
district  canvass  because  of  a  reluctance  to  report  them  at  work. 
The  accompanying  table  for  six  department  stores  shows  that  81.7 
per  cent  of  all  the  women  employees  are  getting  under  $10  a  week. 
The  average  for  this  group  was  $6.04. 

Furthermore,  unlike  some  of  the  cities  covered  by  the  investigation, 
Philadelphia  does  not  abound  in  the  small,  cheap  retail  stores,  but 
has,  on  ihe  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  high  grade  specialty  stores, 
whose  proper  representation  on  the  tables  would  tend  to  lift  tlie  earn- 
ing average  for  all  women  above  the  department-store  level. 

Six  of  the  leading  department  stores  in  Philadelphia  furnished 
pay-roll  data  showing  rates  of  wages  in  detail  for  all  women  employees, 
numbering  10,148.  In  the  following  table  these  data  are  presented 
showing  for  the  employees  as  a  whole  and  as  classified  into  the 
groups  cash  girls,  saleswomen,  office  employees,  and  other  employees, 
the  number  and  per  cent  receiving  each  specified  rate  of  pay. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  ON  THE  PAY  ROLI^  OF  8TX  DE- 
PARTMENT STORES  IN  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  RATES  OF 

PAY. 

[This  table  does  not  include  restaurant  and  ixirt-time  workers.) 


Classiflod  weekly 
rate  of  pay. 

Cash  girls,  mes- 
sengers, inspec- 
tors, bundle- 
wrappers,  and 
packers. 

Saleswomen. 

Office. 

Other  employ- 
ees (IncUdSng 
buyers  and  as- 
sistant buyers). 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num-       Per 
ber.       cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

ttait. 

Under  13.00 

431 

445 

40G 

129 

151 

60 

10 

3 

1 

26.2 

27.0 

24.7 

7.8 

9.2 

3.6 

LI 

.2 

.1 

1 

75 

153 

317 

381 

270 

117 

116 

99 

34 

29 

38 

25 

2 

10 

9 

ai 

4.3 

8.9 

18.4 

22.1 

15.6 

9.7 

6.7 

6.7 

2.0 

L7 

2.2 

L4 

.1 

.6 

.5 

24 

154 

189 

167 

332 

331 

292 

1G6 

147 

3G 

85 

87 

68 

26 

62 

86 

2,200 

1.1 
7.0 
8.6 
7.6 
15.1 
15.0 
13.3 
7.5 
6.7 
1.6 
3.9 
L7 
3.1 
1.1 
2.8 
3.9 

456 

674 

778 

894 

1,932 

1.018 

1,090 

657 

658 

174 

340 

204 

190 

41 

84 

107 

4.6 

S3to$.l99 

6.8 

$4to$4.fl9 

$6  to  $5.99 

25 

281 

1,068 

957 

612 

372 

411 

104 

225 

129 

97 

14 

12 

13 

0.6 

6.5 

24.7 

22.2 

14.2 

8.0 

9.5 

2.4 

5.2 

3.0 

2.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

7.8 
9.0 

SO  to  $0.99 

19.5 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8to$H.99 

16.4 
11.0 

$9to$0.09 

$10  to  $10.99 

0.6 
6.7 

$11  to$11.90 

1.8 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

.1 

3.4 

$IS  to  $14.99 

2.1 

$15  to  $17.99 

1.0 

•18  to  $19.99 

.4 

$20  to  $24.99 

.9 

926  and  over 

1.1 

1 

Total 

1,646       100.0 

4,320 

100.0 

1,726 

100.0 

100.0 

9,892 

100.0 

Taking  up  the  discussion  of  the  earnings  of  the  adrift  women,  as 
shown  by  the  Bureau's  list,  and  exchiding  from  the  tables  of  the 
department  and  other  retail  store  women  adrift  the  buyers  and 
assistant  buyers  and  3  not  reporting,  it  appears  that  37.5  per  cent 
received  $8  and  over  per  week,  39.1  per  cent  $6  and  under  $8,  and  23.4 
per  cent  less  than  $6.  It  is  significant  that  over  one-half  of  this  last 
class  are  of  the  saleswomen  rank.     This  wage  represents  the  average 
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weekly  earnings  for  the  year,  or  for  length  of  service  in  present 
employment.  The  average  experience  for  ail  women  adrift,  in 
department  and  other  retail  stores,  was  9  years,  which  is  1.3  years 
more  than  the  average  experience  for  home  women.  Of  the  adrift 
women  89  per  cent  had  been  employed  in  the  present  place  over  1 
year  and  2.7  per  cent  under  6  months.  Thirteen  women  have  an 
experience  of  over  15  years  in  one  establishment.  The  average  age 
for  women  adrift  is  31.6  years,  showing  that  they  are  6.1  years  older 
than  the  women  living  at  home.  Of  the  adrift  women  45.5  per  cent 
were  over  the  average  age,  while  16.8  per  cent  are  20  years  of  age 
and  under.  The  higher  age  average  than  the  6  department  store 
pay  rolls  show  finds  its  explanation  in  the  lai^er  percentage  of  cash 
girls,  etc.,  on  such  rolls.  The  fact  that  the  pay  rolls  submitted  by 
the  department  stores  and  the  results  of  the  Bureau's  investigation 
show  a  higher  age  average  than  New  York  is  wholly  in  keeping  with 
the  lai^er  percentage  of  adrift  women  in  Philadelphia  than  in  New 
York.  The  older  the  women  wage-earners  are  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  be  without  parental  shelter.  This  of  course  is  equally  true 
of  the  factory  and  miscellaneous  workers. 

The  hours  of  labor  required  in  Philadelphia  department  stores 
are  almost  uniformly  52iper  week.  A  few  special  stores  require 
9i  hours  daily;  others  endeavor  to  bring  the  working-day  to  the 
minimum,  opening  at  8.30  a.  m.,  allowing  1  hour  for  lunch,  and  clos- 
ing at  5.30  p.  m.  In  almost  all  establishments  overtime  is  required 
twice  a  year  for  stock  taking.  It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  employers 
to  pay,  as  ''supper  money,'*  25  cents,  35  cents,  and  in  some  stores  50 
cents,  for  this  extra  service.  For  a  week  or  10  days  preceding 
Christmas  the  department  stores  (with  a  few  exceptions)  remain  open 
in  the  evening  until  10  and  sometimes  11  o'clock.  Although  the 
employers,  through  ''a  system  of  shifts,"  combined  with  extra  help 
engaged  for  the  ''Christmas  rush  season/'  try  to  make  the  work  as  easy 
as  possible,  still  it  is  true  that  the  Christmas  season  has  become 
burdensome  to  thousands  of  women  workers.  In  some  stores  a 
commission  on  sales  is  allowed  the  saleswomen  during  the  month  of 
December,  while  in  other  stores  only  "supper  money"  is  given. 
Over  half  of  the  adrift  store  women  scheduled  had  worked  overtime 
during  the  year.  The  general  average  of  overtime  work  amounted  to 
34.5  hours  in  7.8  weeks,  with  an  average  pay  of  $2.09  for  the  whole 
overtime  period.  In  presenting  this  average  for  the  39  women 
reporting  overtime,  it  would  seem  that  the  burden  fell  on  all  equally, 
but  an  analysis  of  the  average  shows  that  16  women  report  overtime 
ranging  from  3  hours  in  2  weeks  to  393  hours  in  28  weeks,  with  no 
compen3ation;  while  23  women  report  from  10  hours  in  1  year  to  48 
hours  in  2  weeks,  with  compensation  ranging  from  $1  to  $12.88  for 
the  whole  period. 

49460*— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2.  vol  5 11 
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The  average  for  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry  for 
the  adrift  women  is  $4.65,  which  is  nearly  $1  less  than  the  average 
paid  into  the  family  fund  by  the  home  women.  In  56.8  per  cent 
of  the  cases  the  home  woman,  however,  turns  in  all  her  earnings  and 
must  get  in  return  all  her  clothing  and  incidental  and  emergency 
expenses.  Of  the  adrift  women,  whose  average  cost  of  food,  shelter, 
heat,  light,  and  laundry  is  $4.65,  46.3  per  cent  pay  the  average  and 
over,  and  54.7  per  cent  pay  less  than  the  average. 

In  grouping  the  schedules  of  the  adrift  women  according  to  the 
grading  given  to  housing  and  food,  34.3  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
rated  ''excellent,"  62.7  per  cent  '*fair'*  and  *'good,"  and  3  per  cent 
were  rated  ''bad."(^)  Two  young  girk  make  up  this  last  class. 
Their  small  wage,  averaging  $2.72,  together  with  their  youth  and 
inexperience,  accounts  for  their  home  conditions.  Of  those  graded 
''fair"  and  "good,"  which  class  includes  the  majority  of  the  women, 
$8.41  is  the  average  weekly  wage;  41.5  per  cent  receive  $8  and 
over,  39.4  per  cent  receive  $6  and  under  $8,  and  19.5  per  cent 
receive  less  than  $6.  The  women  whose  housing  and  food  were 
rated  ''fair"  and  "good"  were  paying  a  weekly  average  of  $4.61 
for  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry;  70.7  per  cent  pay  from 
$4  to  $8,  while  29.3  per  cent  pay  less  than  $4.  Only  two  women 
secured  "fair"  and  "good"  housing  for  loss  than  $3.  This  group 
shows  an  average  age  of  32  years.  While  19.5  per  cent  of  them  are 
over  40  years  old,  only  17.1  per  cent  are  under  21.  For  the  34.3 
per  c^nt  whose  li\ang  conditions  were  rated  "excellent"  the  average 
watj^e  is  $8.26;  just  15  cents  under  the  average  earnings  for  those 
graded  "fair"  and  "good."  The  average  cost  for  "excellent"  con- 
ditions of  housing  or  food  or  both  is  $4.97.  Only  2  girls  in  this 
group  are  under  21  years  of  age.  The  average  for  the  whole  group 
is  32.3  years.  Noting  the  similarity  in  earnings  and  in  agw  in  the 
group  rated  "excellent"  and  the  group  rated  "fair"  and  "good," 
it  would  seem  that  a  mere  matter  of  judgment  and  of  taste  on  the 
part  of  some  women  secures  the  addition  of  attractive  surroundings. 
But  it  must  also  be  noted  that  31.7  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the 
group  rated  "fair"  and  "good"  contribute  weekly  to  needy  rela- 
tives, while  only  9.1  per  cent  of  the  other  group  do  so.  Considering 
this,  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  larger  group  of  women  take 
poorer  accommodations  from  choice.  Also,  the  smaller  group  shows 
an  expenditure  of  36  cents  more  for  food  and  housing.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  fair  to  assume  that  either  judgment  or  proper  ambition  is 
lacking  in  the  laiger  group. 

Among  those  having  an  average  income  of  $6  a  week  and  under 
the  range  is  down  to  $2.50  a  week  with  an  average  for  the  group 

oFor  explanation  of  grading  ^'excellent/'  ^'good,"  '*fair,"  and  ''bad,"  see  notee  to 
Table  I  at  end  of  this  volume. 
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of  $5.05.  The  highest  board  paid  is  $5.57,  the  lowest  $1.21,  and 
average  $3.69.  The  average  margin  remaining  for  clothing,  car 
fare,  etc.  (after  paying  board),  is  $1.36.  Two  are  living  under 
conditions  rated  **bad."  Four  are  either  partially  supported, 
have  supplemental  earnings  (i.  e.,  an  income  from  labor  expended 
outside  of  the  regular  hours  or  usual  industry),  or  are  living 
beyond  the  apparent  income.  The  average  age  of  those  receiv- 
ing $6  and  under  a  week  is  24.8  years.  The  range  is  from  17 
to  50  years.  The  largest  amount  remaining  for  any  one  woman 
(after  paying  board)  is  $3.50.  This  woman  was  19  years  of  age, 
received  $6  in  wages,  and  paid  $2.50  for  board.  The  poorest  show- 
ing is  that  of  a  girl  of  17  years  of  age,  who  earned  $4.79  and  paid 
out  (or  went  in  debt  for)  $5.57  for  board.  This  is  78  cents  more 
outgo  than  her  income.  Six  women,  after  paying  for  food  and 
housing,  had  each  less  than  $1  remaining  for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc. 
Of  those  receiving  exactly  $6  a  week,  tlie  average  board  is  $2.75, 
leaving  $3.25  for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc. 

As  it  is  evident  that  great  dangers  surround  very  young  and 
poorly  paid  women,  it  is  important  to  note  the  income  and  expendi- 
tures of  those  23  years  of  age  and  under;  21.2  per  cent  are  in  this 
group.  The  range  in  wage  is  from  $2.50  to  $7.87.  The  average 
wage  received  is  $5.48.  The  average  age  is  18.7  years.  The  highest 
board  paid  is  $7.25,  the  lowest  $1.21,  and  the  average  $3.79.  Tlie 
average  amount  remaining  after  paying  for  board  is  $1.69.  From 
tliis  must  come  clothing,  car  fare,  medicine,  and  amusements. 

One  woman  21  years  of  age  received  $7.78  as  wages  and  paid  out 
$7.25  for  board,  leaving  only  53  cents  for  clothin<j;,  etc.,  while  another 
woman  22  years  of  age  received  $7.87  and  paid  for  board  $4.50, 
leaving  83.37  for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc. 

Data  secured  from  1,043  women  workers  in  factories,  mills,  and 
otiier  employments  covered  by  this  investigation  (<*)  showed  the  pro- 
portion ** adrift''  to  be  18  per  cent.  Assuming,  as  in  the  case  of 
store  employees,  that  this  percentage  is  fairly  representative,  and 
applying  it  to  the  total  number  of  women  workers  in  factories,  mills, 
and  miscellaneous  employments  (covered  by  this  investigation),  the 
total  number  of  women  "adrift"  is  over  10,000. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  reported  by  171  of  the  188  adrift 
women  visited  were  $6.64,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  $0.72 
for  the  home  women  in  the  same  employment.  Ix)oking  back  to 
the  average  wage  of  the  **home''  women  in  stores  it  is  found  to  be 
68  cents  less  than  that  of  the  adrift  women  in  the  same  employment, 
while   in   the   factories,   mills,   and  other  establishments   the  wage 

a  As  shown  by  the  table  on  page  157,  50,850  women  were  engaged  in  these  employ- 
ments in  the  entire  city. 
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averages  indicate  that  the  "home"  woman  receives  8  cents  more 
tlian  those  ''adrift."  The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that 
several  large  industries,  paying  an  average  wage  above  the  average 
of  all  the  industries  taken  together,  employ  more  than  the  average 
percentage  of  ''home"  women.  Of  the  women  adrift  49  per  cent 
receive  the  average  wage  of  $6.64  and  over,  while  the  earnings  of 
51  per  cent  fall  under  the  average. 

The  average  experience  for  "adrift"  women  is  11.9  years,  and 
63.7  per  cent  have  an  experience  less  than  the  average.  The  "home" 
women,  in  contrast  to  this,  have  only  an  average  experience  of  5.7 
years.  But  in  keeping  with  this  is  the  lower  age  average  of  23.5 
years,  while  34.1  years  is  the  average  age  of  the  adrift  women.  Of 
the  "adrift"  women  26  per  cent  are  over  40  years  of  age,  while 
only  15.1  per  cent  are  20  years  of  age  and  under,  leaving  58.9  per 
cent  ranging  between  21  and  40  years,  and  averaging  30.9  years. 

The  length  of  service  required  of  workera  in  the  industries  ranges 
from  40  to  60  hours  a  week.  In  these  employments  31  out  of  172 
women  "adrift*'  report  overtime.  The  average  as  shown  is  40  hours 
in  17.2  weeks,  with  a  total  overtime  pay  averaging  $9.12  for  each 
woman  involved.    Only  5  girls  report  overtime  without  pay. 

Turning  from  the  industrial  condition  of  the  employees  in  f actoriesy 
mills,  and  other  estabUshments,  and  analyzing  the  living  conditions 
surrounding  the  adrift  women,  it  is  found  that  their  average  cost  of 
food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry  is  $3.67.  For  the  same  reason> 
as  stated  in  regard  to  the  "store"  women,  this  average  of  $3.67  is 
not  strictly  comparable  with  the  average  of  $5.41  paid  as  board  or 
contribution  by  the  "home"  women,  67.9  per  cent  of  whom  pay  ia 
aU  their  earnings.  Of  the  adrift  women  43.6  per  cent  pay  the  aver- 
age and  over  and  56.4  per  cent  pay  less  than  the  average. 

The  proportion  of  women  whose  living  conditions  are  rated  as 
"excellent"  is  21.5  per  cent,  those  rated  as  "fair"  and  "good" 
constitute  70.9  per  cent,  while  those  in  the  class  having  a  rating  of 
"bad"  in  housing  or  food,  or  both,  constitute  the  other  7.6  per  cent* 
The  group  whose  housing  or  food,  or  both,  are  "excellent"  show  an 
average  weekly  expenditure  of  $3.86  for  those  necessities  and  aa 
average  income  of  $&97.  The  age  average  of  these  women  is  36 
years,  and  they  have  had  schooling  averaging  8.4  years.  Those 
Irving  mider  "fair"  and  "good"  conditions  have  an  averi^  weekly 
wage  of  $6.67  and  pay  an  average  of  $3.71  a  week  for  this  grade  <rf 
service.  Not  quite  half  of  them  pay  this  average  or  more.  Those 
Uving  under  "fair"  and  "good"  conditions  have  an  average  schooling 
id  6.6  years  and  are  of  an  average  age  of  32.8  years.  As  in  the  case 
ef  the  "store"  women,  very  little  difference  is  noticed  in  the  average 
wage  and  average  age  of  the  "excellent"  group  and  the  "fair"  and 
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"good"  group,  but  a  larger  number  in  the  last  group  have  responsi- 
bilities, 25.2  per  cent  contributing  a  weekly  average  of  $2.11  to 
relatives,  while  16.2  per  cent  of  those  in  the  ** excellent*'  group  con- 
tribute a  weekly  average  of  but  $1.26.  Of  the  3  women  whose 
houaing  and  food  were  both  rated  ''bad''  2  were  contributing  to 
the  support  of  others.*  The  average  wage  of  these  women  is  $6.86,  and 
the  average  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry  is  $2.90. 
One  of  them,  however,  was  earning  $9.80  and  paying  $4.16.  They 
are  all  women  ol  middle  age,  averaging  41  §  years.  Percentages  for 
any  general  purpose  can  not  be  made  upon  so  small  a  number. 

Ten  women  make  up  the  group  of  those  whose  housing  only,  or 
food  only,  was  rated  **bad."  They  show  average  earnings  of  $5  and 
an  average  cost  for  foot!,  shelter,  etc.,  of  $2.70.  Seven  of  these  10 
women  contribute  an  average  of  $2.70  to  dependent  relatives,  the 
contributions  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $5.67. 

This  investigation  indicates  that  an  average  wage  of  $6  per  week 
will  barely  cover  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  very  economical, 
prudent  woman,  and  that  any  wage  imder  $6  means  contribution 
from  some  other  source  or  actual  privation  for  the  woman  worker. 
It  is  as  interesting  and  instructive  to  consider  in  one  group,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  store  women,  all  of  those  listed  whose  weekly 
earnings  averaged  $6  and  under: 

There  are  71  of  the  171  whose  earnings  range  from  $6  down  to 
$1  a  week,  the  average  being  $4.71.  The  range  in  cost  of  food  and 
housing,  etc.,  is  from  $4.73  to  $1.67  a  week  and  the  average  is  $3.12 
a  week.  The  average  margin  remaining  for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc. 
(after  paying  board),  Ls  $1.59.  The  average  age  of  the  71  women  is 
31.7  years;  the  oldest  is  (38  years  of  age,  and  she  receives  $5  a  week; 
the  youngest  is  14  years  of  age,  and  she  receives  $1  a  week.  The 
average  number  of  years  of  schooling  and  of  experience  approximates 
closely  the  average  for  all  the  172  ** adrift"  reporting  ages,  namely, 
6.8  years  and  11.9  years,  respectively.  The  largest  margin  for  any 
one  woman  is  $3.83  for  a  woman  35  years  of  age  who  receivas  $5.50 
and  pays  $1.67  for  board.  The  poorest  showing  is  made  by  a  girl 
16  years  of  age  who  receives  $1.70  a  week  and  pays  (or  goes  in  debt 
for)  $3.81  for  board  alone,  which  is  a  margin  of  $2.11  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger.  Nineteen  women  had  each  less  than  $1  remaining 
for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc.,  while  5  eanied  less  than  their  weekly  hill 
for  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry. 

A  consideration  of  wages  and  expenditures  of  40  women  adrift 
23  years  of  age  and  under  employed  in  factories,  mills,  and  miscel- 
laneous employments  shows  that  the  average  age  is  19.9  years  an<l 
the  average  earnings  $5.47.  The  highest  wage  received  is  $10  a  week, 
earned  by  a  woman  23  years  of  age.     Only  1  woman  under  23  years 
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of  age  received  as  much  as  $10  a  week.  The  lowest  wage  received 
is  $1  a  week;  earned  by  a  girl  of  14  years.  Fourteen  women  received 
less  than  $5  a  week. 

Among  the  adrift  women  24  employees  of  stores  report  a  vacation 
paid  for  by  employer,  ranging  from  1  to  2  weeks;  in  the  factories, 
mills,  and  miscellaneous  employments  4  women  report  a  vacation  of  1 
week  with  wage  paid  for  by  employer.  Reports  on  vacations  show 
losses  to  24  women  in  the  industries  ranging  from  one-half  day  to  4 
weeks,  while  to  26  women  in  the  stores  the  time  lost  ranges  from  1 
to  3  weeks. 

The  average  margins  for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc.,  indicates  that  the 
store  woman  has  58  cents  more  a  week  for  clothing,  car  fare,  etc., 
than  the  woman  in  the  factory  or  mill.  The  necessity  for  good  cloth- 
ing on  every  working  day  in  the  stores  makes  an  additional  drain 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  store  women. 

In  trying  to  secure  data  concerning  fines  great  difficulty  was  found 
in  getting  satisfactory  information.  The  women  admitted  that  fines 
were  imposed  for  tardiness  and  other  tilings,  but  only  a  half  dozen 
women  would  admit  having  been  fined  themselves.  Women  report- 
ing payment  of  sick-benefit  dues  each  month  were  many,  but  those 
collecting  sick  benefits  were  very  few.  Either  the  sickness  was  of 
only  a  few  days'  duration,  for  which  no  benefit  is  allowed,  or  they 
had  neglected  to  comply  with  the  rules  requiring  a  certificate  from 
the  employer's  physician.  In  some  cases  they  disliked  to  ask  for 
the  benefit.  A  few  cases,  however,  came  imder  notice  of  a  generous 
employer  who  paid  the  wage  to  faithful  employees  during  long  illness. 

The  total  number  of  women  adrift  who  reported  on  the  method 
of  living  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  tabulation  of  de- 
partment and  other  retail  store  and  factory  employees  separately 
for  this  item.  Both  classes  of  workers  are  tabulated  together  on 
page  52.  Although  the  numbers  are  small,  it  is  believed  that  the 
selection  was  such  as  to  make  them  fairly  representative,  and  an 
examination  of  them  somewhat  in  detail  therefore  becomes  of  value. 

Of  the  67  adrift  store  women  who  reported  as  to  this  item,  22,  or 
32.8  per  cent,  were  living  in  regular  boarding  houses,  31,  or  46.3  per 
cent,  were  living  in  private  families,  and  14,  or  20.9  per  cent,  were 
keeping  house.  Among  mill,  factory,  and  other  women  employees 
of  172  reporting  there  were  35,  or  20.3  per  cent,  living  in  boarding 
houses,  88,  or  51.2  per  cent,  in  private  families,  and  49,  or  28.6  per 
cent,  keeping  house. 

The  expenditures  of  women  wage-earners  in  Philadelphia  indicate 
that  the  majority  live  quiet  fives,  reporting  **  collection  for  church," 
"pew  rent  in  church,"  and  ''contribution  toward  church  social" 
under  ''expenditure  for  amusements."    A  few  report  an  expenditure 
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ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1  a  week  for  theaters,  5-cent  ^hows,  etc. 
Some  regard  a  day  at  Atlantic  City  as  worth  saving  for. 

However  much  tlie  type  of  room  may  vary,  a  sitting  room  is  part 
and  parcel  of  a  Philadelphia  wage-earner's  standard  of  respecta- 
bility, whether  she  be  at  home  or  adrift.  Of  the  adrift  store  employ- 
ees 86  per  cent  and  77  per  cent  of  the  factory  women  in  the  regular 
boarding  and  lodging  houses  have  a  house  sitting  room. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  Philadelphia  is  the  long  years  of 
service  in  one  factory  or  one  store.  The  average  experience  in  present 
place  of  employment  for  all  women  adrift  (store  and  factory)  is  6.5 
years.  There  are  many  employers,  doubtless,  who  show  a  lack  of 
appreciation  for  long  and  faithful  service,  but  there  are  some  on 
record  that  relieve  the  gloom.  Catherine  G.,  a  woman  69  j^ears  of 
age,  who  has  grown  almost  feeble  in  the  service,  is  retained  in  a  large 
department  store,  though  unable  to  earn  her  wage.  Her  duties  were 
in  the  lunch  room.  She  washed  the  tumblers  and  supervised  a  young 
girl  who  made  butter  pats,  and — an  important  item — she  gets  a  living 
wage.  Another  case  is  Mary  T.  After  years  of  service  in  a  woolen 
mill  Mary  was  given  a  place  where  she  could  earn  a  livelihood, 
although  her  hand  had  lost  its  skill  as  a  weaver.  In  the  Philadelphia 
miUs  long  life  Iiistories  are  written.  At  the  age  of  9  years  May  D. 
started  to  work  in  a  woolen  mill.  She  worked  steadily  until  1  week 
before  she  died,  at  the  age  of  76.  She  never  took  a  vacation,  for,  she 
said,  *'There  will  come  a  time  when  I  can't  work,  and  I  never  want 
to  be  dependent  upon  anyone."  And  she  never  was.  Her  sister, 
Margaret,  also  went  to  work  in  the  same  mill  as  a  child,  but  later  she 
married.  In  a  few  years  her  husband  died,  leavin^i:  her  with  3  chil- 
dren to  support.  Margaret  returned  to  the  mill.  Now  the  mother's 
eyes  have  given  out,  and  at  72  she  gives  up  work  in  the  mill  and 
her  daughter  and  she  move  to  cheaper  quarters — to  a  desolate  frame 
house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Still  another  distinguishinfi:  feature  of  Philadelphia  Ls  that  it  is  a 
distinctly  American  city.  Approximately  62  per  cent  of  all  the 
adrift  (store  and  factory)  women  from  whom  data  were  socurod  are 
American.  These  are  the  daughtei's  of  father  bom  in  the  United 
States. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

uvnro  coHDinoHS  of  waoe-eabvuto  wokev  nr  st.  loxns, 

MO. 

The  Missouri  laws  insure  two  inspections  of  industrial  and  mercan- 
tile houses  annually,  one  in  the  fall  and  one  in  the  spring.  The 
expense  for  these  inspections  is  borne  by  the  firms  inspected  and  is 
based  on  the  number  of  employees  in  each  establishment^  the  number 
being  determined  directly  h*om  the  pay  rolls.  An  actual  count  from 
the  records  of  the  state  factory  inspector  for  the  last  inspection  of  1908 
of  the  eight  largest  department  stores  in  the  city,  and  an  estimate  from 
the  same  records  for  the  remaining  stores,  show  about  5,000  women 
employees  in  the  department,  dry  goods,  suit,  and  5  and  10  cent 
stores  of  the  city.  The  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
Missouri  for  1908  gives  the  total  number  of  women  14  years  of  age 
and  over  employed  in  manufacturing  pursuits  in  St.  Jjouis  as  25,480. 
Of  this  number  4,510  were  employed  in  the  shoe  factories,  the  dom- 
inant industry  of  the  city  so  far  as  women  employees  are  concerned. 
In  the  tobacco  industry  1,460  women  are  employed,  and  in  the 
breweries  641  women.  Those  are  also  representative  industries  of 
St.  Louis.  Of  the  18,869  remaining  women  wage-earners  in  miscel- 
laneous manufacturing  pursuits  the  greatest  number  in  any  one 
industry  are  woikers  on  clothing.  From  this  total  of  25,480  there 
have  been  deducted  in  the  following  table  2,317  for  ehTieal  force, 
which  is  not  included  in  tlxis  study,  making  a  total  of  23,163  factory, 
mill,  and  mbcellaneous  workers.  Including  the  department  and 
other  retail  store  employees  there  are  28,163  women  wage-earners  in 
St.  Louis  who  were  in  the  employments  included  in  this  investigation. 

From  the  employments  mentioned  above  a  working  list  of  1,223  was 
secured.  Persondi  calls  were  made  at  each  of  the  1,223  addresses, 
data  were  secured  from  1,078  girls,  and  145  were  found  to  be  false 
addresses.  Of  the  1,078  women,  3S5  were  employed  in  department 
or  other  retail  stores,  and  693  in  factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous 
employments.    The  numbers  taken  from  each  industry  and  the  total 
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number  employed  in  the  industry  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  INVBSTIQATION  AND  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 
IN  TUE  SAME  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  ENTIRE  CITY,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


InduBtry. 


DepftrtniMit  and  other  retail  etores. 


Factories,  mills,  and  miscellaneous  emplojrment: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tobacco 

Brewery 

Miscellaneous 


Total,  factories,  etc. 
Clerical  Ibive 


Total  teeUries,  eto.,  not  including  olerioal  foroa. , 


Number 
included 
in  the 
investi- 
gation. 


385 


Number 

in  entire 

dty. 


•  S,O0D 


389 

113 

M 

135 


603 


»4,510 

»i,4eo 

ftMl 

»i8,aeo 


»25,480 


*as,i« 


a  Figures  computed  fh>m  stata  factory  inspector's  records. 

»  Figures  are  for  1907  and  art  taken  from  tbe  lldrtletli  Amnial  Eapertofthe  BureBO  «f  Ltbcr 
Statistics  of  Missouri,  1908. 

Of  the  386  employed  in  stores  21  per  cent  were  found  to  be  "adrift," 
as  the  term  is  defined  in  the  general  introduction,  or  practicaHy  with- 
out homes  and  entirely  dependent  upon  themselves  for  support.  Of 
the  women  wage-earners  from  whom  information  was  obtained,  698 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  industries,  and  21.6  per  cent  of  these 
women  were  found  to  be  adrift.  As  the  shoe  factories  of  St.  Louis 
employ  the  largest  number  of  women,  the  largest  number  from  whom 
data  were  secured  were  employees  in  this  industry.  As  the  tobacco 
factories  and  breweries  employ  a  different  class  of  girls  on  the  whole 
and  are  important  industries  as  well,  information  was  secured  from 
113  tobacco  and  56  brewery  employees.  The  lists  of  employees  from 
the  other  miscellaneous  industries  were  secured  in  the  district 
canvass. 

Assuming  21  per  cent  adrift  to  be  representative  of  all  the  wom»n 
employed  in  stores  in  St.  Louis,  approximately  1,000  are  practically 
without  homes  and  dependent  upon  themselves  for  support.  Like- 
wise if  the  21.6  per  cent  found  adrift  among  the  second  group  is 
representative  of  the  23,163  factory  women,  approximately  5,000  of 
these  women  are  adrift,  making  a  total  of  6,000  of  all  the  women  wage- 
earners  of  this  class  homeless  and  dependent  upon  their  earnings  for  a 
living. 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  important  data  for  the  women 
for  whom  information  was  secured,  showing  the  number  at  home  and 
the  number  adrift,  the  earnings  of  women  at  home  and  the  financial 
drain  upon  them,  as  compared  with  the  earnings  and  the  cost  of  food, 
shelter,  heat,  light,  and  laundry  for  the  women  in  the  same  industries 
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"irtio  are  entirely  self-supporting  and  practically  without  homes — 
economically  adrift^  etc. 

WOMEN  WAOE-XARNERB  IN  ST.  L0T7IB,  UO.,  FOR  WHOV INFORVATION  CONCERNINQ 

ECONOMIC  AND  BOCIAIr  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED. 

WOMBN  AT  HOMB  ABID  WOMBN  '•ADRIFT.'' 


Women 
for  whom 
informa- 
tion was 
secured. 

Aga. 

EjEpeileuoe. 

EamlngB. 

Pltoe  of  employment  and  UvlBg 
«>a<Utk>na. 

Num- 
ber re* 
ported. 

Aver- 
age 
(years). 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Ave^ 

age 

(years). 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Avei^ 

age 

weekly.* 

Department  imd  otber  retail  stores: 
Women  tX  home. , . , . .  x , . , ,. 

09 
66 

99 
66 

20.8 
28.0 

84 
(•) 

8.2 

(•) 

99 

56 

86.87 

Women  adrilt 

7.61 

Total 

166 

156 

23.4 

84 

3.2 

155 

6.78 

.. 

Factortes,  mills,  etc.: 

Women  at  home 

232 
120 

232 

120 

20.4 
26.0 

229 
(•) 

3.9 
(•) 

232 
120 

6.61 

Women  adrift... 

7.10 

T^ital 

S52 

352 

22.6 

229 

8.9 

852 

6.92 

Paid  to  family  as  board 
or  contribution. 

Cost  of  food, 

shelter,  heat, 

light,  and 

laundry. 

Contributloos  to  needy 
relatives. 

Plaea  oTtmployment  and  Uvlnf 
ooodltlons. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
weekly. 

Per 
cent 

earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Aver- 
wedcly. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Per 
cent 
con- 
trib- 
uting. 

Aver- 

wattly. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores: 
Women  at  home 

85 

1 
«S.39|     n.o 

Women  adrift 

56 

83.98 

55 

16.4 

82.72 

Tttal 

06 

6.39  1      77.9 

66 

3.96 

55 

10.4 

2.72 

iaetoriea,  mills,  etc.: 

Women  at  home 

231 

5.46  :      74.9 

Women  adrift. 

120 

3.36 

112 

8.0 

2.67 

TtotaL 

231 

6.46        74.9 

1 

120 

8.36 

112 

8.0 

2.67 

WOMEN  -ADRIFT.* 

Women 

for 
whom 
infor- 
mation 

was 
secured. 

Car  fore. 

Night  school. 

Amasements. 

Plaoe  of  emptoyment. 

Per 
cent 
pay- 
ing. 

age 

weekly 

cost. 

Per 

cent 
attend- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 

weekly 
cost. 

Per 

cent 
report- 
ing cost. 

Aver- 
age 

weekly 
cost 

Bepartment  and  other  retail  stores 
Factories,  mills,  etc 

56 
120 

68.9 
43.3 

10.58 
.67 

il.O 
40.8 

80.20 

.13 

Total 

17A 

48.3 

.57 

41.0 

.15 

1 

1 

•  Not  reported. 
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WOMEN 

-ADRIFT"-Condud«l. 

tetid. 

iSf. 

Aver- 

Md' 

CCOdH 

"■a"" 

Api 

Bclioollng. 

Fa 
eon- 

ullng 

S 

(yS^). 

bcr 
re- 

C 

Aver- 

Blorw: 
ilail  rood  and  boiulnE  «ni- 

''::,,:»"^...»"''"T. 

a 

El.l 

as.  J 

»,0 

fi.es 

7.19 
6.08 

i3,ie 

3.S 

4.T6 

1.81 

13.011 

a.M 

S.U 
J.Sg 

Good  or lilr food  Mdhili' 

... 

dOS 

31 

SO 

2S.3 
17.0 

-»««*». 

Bid    bouitnf   coDdltlam 

oe 

KB.  8 

» 

"S^^'Sl'.lfe'"'""* 

a.4 

EiccJIrnt  food  and  houaine 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  ail  the  women  wage-eamers  are 
sliown  in  the  first  section  of  the  table.  This  has  been  prepared  from  the 
data  given  on  the  individual  tabulations  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
Tlicsc  data  were  gathered  from  April  to  July,  1908,  a  time  of  unusual 
business  depression,  especially  in  the  shoe  factories.  As  the  piece  rate 
of  pay  prevails  in  the  factories  the  average  wage  is  probably  somewhat 
lower  than  in  ordinary  years.  An  evidence  of  the  greater  depression  in 
tlie  manufacturing  industries  is  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  firm's 
schedule  wage  for  the  store  employees  was  hardly  a  cent  above  the 
average  weekly  earnings,  showing  little  lost  time,  the  firm's  schedule 
wage  for  the  factory  employee  was  almost  a  dollar  above  the  average 
weekly  earnings. 

The  year  1907-8,  for  which  the  investigation  was  made,  was  a  hard 
time  for  the  shoe  factory  operatives.  The  business  depression  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  heels  of  a  strike,  unfortunate  tor  all  con- 
cerned, and  the  factories  for  months  ran  on  short  schedule  time  or 
work  "ran  bad,"  as  the  operatives  expressed  it.  During  the  year 
almost  every  operative  reported  losing  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the 
time. 

The  schedule  earnings  of  the  store  employees  in  St.  I^ouis,  aa 
reported  in  the  individual  tabulations,  represent  very  fairly  the  flat 
wages  as  reported  by  the  women.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison 
wage  data  were  secured  from  various  stores  for  rank  and  file  women 
employees,  leaving  out  buyers,  office  forces,  and  tea-room  employees. 
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One  very  representative  store  showed  an  average  of  $5.67,  with  by 
fiir  the  largest  number  in  the  group  getting  from  $5  to  $7  as  a  weekly 
wage.  Another  store  of  the  best  grade  in  the  city  showed  an  average 
of  $7.19,  with  the  largest  number  in  the  group  getting  from  $6  to  $8 
a  week.  Employers  stated  verbally  that  the  average  wage  for  women 
employees,  leaving  out  the  above  classes,  was  $10  a  week,  but  none 
of  these,  with  only  one  gratifying  exception,  would  give  actual  figures 
to  support  such  a  statement,  or  would  even  so  much  as  give  a  signed 
statement  of  the  figures  they  reported.  The  reports  of  department 
store  wages  from  pay  rolls  in  other  cities  are  comparable  with  the 
wages  as  shown  in  St.  Louis. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  girl  adrift 
are  49  cents  higher  in  the  factory  group  and  $1.14  higher  in  the  store 
group  than  those  of  the  women  at  home,  but  it  will  also  be  noted  that 
the  average  age  is  correspondingly  higher. 

When  the  investigation  was  begun  in  St.  Louis  the  stress  was  laid 
upon  living  conditions,  and  data  as  to  industrial  experience  were  not 
considered  necessary  to  interpret  such  conditions.  Later,  when  home 
girls  were  interviewed  and  the  earnings  were  found  to  be  uniformly 
lower,  information  on  industrial  experience  was  gathered  from  both 
home  and  adrift  women  for  its  possible  explanatory  value.  This 
decision  to  include  industrial  experience  was  made  after  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis  adrift  women  was  completed,  but  as  all  the  reports 
from  other  cities  show  that  the  larger  weekly  wage  of  the  adrift 
women  is  coincident  with  a  longer  term  of  experience,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  St.  Louis  is  abnormal  in  this  particular. 

Of  the  large  stores  in  St.  Louis  only  one  pays  commissions  to  any 
extent.  Li  this  establishment  the  saleswomen  are  paid  a  fixed  weekly 
salary  and,  in  addition,  a  percentage  of  their  sales  above  a  certain 
amount  for  the  month.  This  would  affect  not  more  than  19  per  cent 
of  the  saleswomen  in  the  city.  In  many  stores  a  small  per  amt  on 
undesirable  goods  is  occasionally  paid  as  an  incentive  to  special  effort 
in  disposing  of  such  articles.  This,  however,  is  not  frequ(»nt  enough 
to  allow  the  women  to  count  upon  such  money,  and  it  would  make  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  average  earnings. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  wage  data  in  this  investigation  were 
gathered  only  with  reference  to  the  living  conditions,  it  is  most  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  57.4  per  cent  of  all  the  store  employees,  both  home 
and  adrift,  get  a  w^age  of  $6  and  under.  The  average  age  of  this  57.4 
per  cent  is  20.4  years.  Of  the  factory  employees,  48.6  |xt  cent  get  a 
wage  of  $6  and  under,  and  the  average  age  is  about  20.5  years.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  8.8  per  cent  more  store 
employees  than  factory  employees  getting  $6  or  under.  In  St.  Louis 
stores  no  woman  w^as  found  adrift  w^ho  was  earning  under  $4  a  week, 
but  there  weie  18.2  per  cent  hving  at  home  who  earned  under  $4  a 
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week,  lliese  were  almost  entirely  cash  girls  and  inspector.  Taking 
thus  all  the  employees  in  the  store^  11.6  per  cent  are  earning  vrnder  14. 
Of  all  the  women,  28.4  per  cent  are  earning  from  $4  to  $5.99;  31.3 
per  cent  of  those  at  home  and  23.2  per  cent  of  those  adrift  are  in  this 
class.  In  the  group  earning  from  $6  to  $7.99,  there  are  28.4  per 
cent  of  all  the  women;  23.2  per  cent  of  the  home  women  and  37.6  per 
cent  of  the  adrift  women  are  in  this  group.  Of  all  the  women  17.4 
per  cent  are  earning  from  $8  to  $9.99.  Of  the  home  women  13.1  per 
cent  are  in  this  group  and  25  per  cent  of  the  adrift  women.  In  the 
group  earning  from  $10  to  $11.99  there  are  only  7.7  per  cent  of  all  the 
women;  9.1  per  cent  of  the  home  women  are  in  this  group  and  5.4  per 
cent  of  the  adrift  women.  In  the  group  earning  $12  and  over  there 
are  6.5  per  cent  of  all  the  women,  5.1  per  cent  of  the  home  women,  and 
8.9  per  cent  of  the  adrift  women. 

Of  the  St.  Louis  factory  employees  6  per  cent  are  eanung  under  $4 
a  week;  7.8  per  cent  of  the  women  living  at  home  and  2.6  per  cent  of 
the  women  adrift  are  in  thisgroup.  Of  the  factory  women  31.2percent 
earn  from  $4  to  $5.99.  In  this  wage  group  there  are  34.9  per  cent  of 
the  women  living  at  home  and  2.42  per  cent  of  the  women  adrift. 
Of  all  the  women  33.5  per  cent  are  earning  from  $6  to  $7.99  a  week. 
In  this  group,  there  are  30.2  per  cent  of  the  women  living  at  home  and 
40  percent  of  the  women  adrift.  Of  all  the  women  18.2per  cent  earn 
from  $8  to  $9.99  a  week.  There  are  in  this  group  14.6  per  cent  of  the 
home  women  and  25  per  cent  of  the  adrift  women.  In  the  wage  group 
earning  from  $10  to  $11.99  there  are  6.3  per  cent  of  all  the  women,  6.9 
per  cent  of  the  home  women,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  adrift  women.  In 
tlie  wage  group  earning  $12  and  over  a  week,  there  are  4.8  per  cent  of 
all  the  women,  5.6  per  cent  of  the  home  women,  and  3.3  per  cent 
of  the  adrift  women. 

The  hours  per  week  for  the  factory  women  varied  from  21  ^  to  61, 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  The  small  number  of  hours 
per  week  was  due  to  the  hard  times  and  does  not  represent  a  normal 
working  week.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation  only  40  per  cent  were 
working  54  hours  and  over  per  week  and  4  per  cent  working  60  hours 
and  over  a  week. 

The  average  number  of  hours  per  week  for  store  women  was  54.9, 
varying  from  50^  to  65J.  The  65^  hours  were  required  in  many  of 
the  small  stores.  Ninetynsix  per  cent  were  working  54  hours  and 
over  a  week  and  12  per  cent  were  working  60  hours  a  week  or  more. 

Except  in  rush  seasons  the  larger  number  of  the  factories  shut  down 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  large  department  stores  in  most  cases  give 
their  employees  Saturday  afternoon  for  two  months  in  the  summer. 
T%ie  smaller  stores  require  the  women  to  woiic  at  least  every  other 
night  until  9  o'clock  and  Saturday  night  very  often  mitil  11  fi'clock. 
As  there  is  no  law  m  Missouri  limiting  the  hours  of  work  for  womeOi 
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a  girl  may  be  called  upon  and  is  caUed  upon  frequently  to  work  any 
length  of  time  pr  lose  her  position. 

"Lay  offs"  in  the  department  store  for  the  regular  employees  are 
rare  beyond  a  two  weeks'  vacation  in  the  summer,  and  if  the  girl  has 
worked  for  the  firm  a  year  or  more  she  is  usually  paid  for  one  week's 
vacation.  When  a  rush  season  comes,  or  a  big  sale,  a  large  force  of 
extra  help  is  hired  and  then  dismissed  after  a  few  weeks.  This  force 
of  help  is  not  counted  as  the  regular  force  and  is  usually  of  an  indif- 
ferent and  unskilled  character.  However,  a  girl  from  such  a  force 
may  get  a  permanent  position  if  she  shows  ability  and  makes  good 
sales.  The  millinery  department  is  probably  most  seasonal  and 
draws  heaviest  on  this  transient  force.  The  women  from  the  whole- 
sale millinery  establishments  sometimes  go  in  large  numbers  to  the 
retail  stores  at  the  holiday  season. 

The  year  of  this  investigation  had  been  very  bad  for  brewery 
employees,  because  of  the  lack  of  work.  Very  few  of  them  were 
found  adrift,  and  these  few  were  looking  for  other  work,  for  they  could 
not  make  an  independent  living  in  this  industry.  The  tobacco  fac- 
tories seem  to  have  been  least  affected  by  the  business  depression. 
One  employer  vouchsafed  a  reason  for  the  industry's  escape.  "A 
man  will  chew  tobacco  or  smoke,  if  he  has  the  habit,''  he  said,  ''while 
sitting  on  the  fence  with  his  feet  in  the  'water,  watching  his  house 
being  swept  away  by  a  flood."  In  ordinary  years  the  shoe  business 
is  also  very  steady,  with  a  slight  slackening  in  the  summer  months, 
which  the  employees  usually  welcome  because  of  heat  and  the  weari- 
ness from  the  strain  of  the  busy  season. 

During  the  particular  year  covered  by  the  investigation  almost  no 
overtime  was  reported  from  the  factory  cnij)loyeos.  Twice  a  year, 
at  stock-taking  time,  it  is  customary  for  store  women  to  work  from 
one  to  five  nights.  Also  nights  or  wSundays  preceding  special  sales 
the  employees  must  work  to  get  stock  ready  for  the  nish  of  bargain 
day.  At  the  holiday  time,  though  the  stores  do  not  remain  open  at 
night,  the  saleswomen  must  stay  to  prepare  stock,  for  there  are  no 
leisure  moments  when  once  the  doors  are  oj)en  for  business.  Not 
every  girl  in  the  store  has  overtime  work,  and  occasionally  there  are 
whole  departments  that  are  so  well  managed  that  no  store  woman 
ever  has  to  work  overtime.  It  is  customary  to  give  the  employee 
working  overtime  supper  money  of  from  25  to  50  cents.  Beyond 
this  there  is  no  pay. 

The  wage  varies  very  greatly  in  difTeront  stores.  A  high-grade 
store  must  have  trained,  intelligent,  and  businesslike  employees  to 
please  its  customers.  As  a  result  of  the  higher  demand  the  store  pays 
a  higher  wage  to  get  and  hold  such  women.  The  store  carrying 
lower-grade  goods  demands  very  little  of  its  women  employees  as  to 
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the  general  efficiency  and  pays  just  enough  to  insure  a  person  behind 
the  counter.  In  the  representative  stores  will  be  fou^d  all  grades  of 
efficiency  and  correspondingly  all  grades  of  wage  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest. 

In  all  stores  discounts  varying  from  .6  to  10  per  cent  on  regular 
goods  are  made  to  employees  for  personal  purchases.  This  is  not 
usually  allowed  on  sale  goods^  but  helps  to  some  extent.  In  all 
stores  charge  accounts  are  allowed  the  women  wage-earners,  but 
usually  not  to  exceed  their  week's  wage,  except  in  the  case  of  old 
and  trusted  employees. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  conditions  as  to  ventilation  and  toilet 
facilities  in  the  establishments  represented  were  good.  One  striking 
exception  was  the  ventilation  in  the  basements  of  stores  and  their 
overcrowded  condition.  In  one  store  of  a  lower  grade  the  toilet 
conditions  were  unspeakably  bad. 

The  letter  of  the  law  requiring  the  supply  of  seats  for  women  in  the 
stores  is  obeyed  in  most  of  the  establishments,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
law  is  violated  in  many  cases.  A  girl  who  uses  the  seat  provided  by 
law  for  her  is  frowned  upon  by  those  in  charge  and  told  that  she  is 
not  being  paid  to  sit  down,  even  though  there  is  no  customer  in  sight. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  "show  departments"  of  the  store  on  the 
first  floor,  where  a  woman  is  likely  to  be  severely  criticised  if  she  is 
not  standing  erect  and  alert  every  instant.  In  a  few  cases  seats  are 
not  even  provided.  The  constant  standing,  even  when  allowed  to 
use  the  seats  to  a  reasonable  extent,  is  very  bad  for  women.  Miss 
B.  P.,  who  has  a  helpless  mother  to  support,  lost  eight  weeks  with 
'*  broken  arch,"  because  of  which  her  foot  had  to  remain  in  a  plaster 
cast  for  several  weeks.  The  attending  physician  pronounced  this 
the  result  of  too  constant  standing  during  the  woman's  five  years  of 
service  in  a  store.  Such  a  case,  as  well  as  cases  of  some  severe  female 
disturbances,  which  the  doctors  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  could 
probably  only  be  cured  by  ceasing  work  entirely.  However,  an 
intelligent  management  in  connection  with  the  use  of  chairs  would 
not  only  do  much  toward  mitigating  a  necessary  hardship,  but 
would  have  an  economic  value  by  conserving  the  health  and  energy 
of  a  firm's  employees. 

Only  one  store  in  St.  Louis  has  a  compulsory  benefit  association  for 
its  employees,  and  one  other  store  has  a  benefit  association  whose 
membership  is  voluntary.  The  monthly  dues  for  these  associations^ 
which  vary  from  20  to  60  cents,  are  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the 
employees.  In  case  of  illness  the  members  receive  from  S2.50  to  $7.50 
weekly  after  the  first  two  weeks  and  one  free  visit  from  the  associa- 
tion's physician.  Most  of  the  large  stores  have  a  hospital  room, 
more  or  less  complete  in  equipment,  and  a  nurse  for  the  benefit  of 
both  the  employees  and  the  customers  of  the  store. 
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In  connection  with  the  benefit  associations  there  are  a  small  number 
of  social  affairs,  visually  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  benefit 
organizations.  The  association  connected  with  the  largest  store  in 
the  city  maintains  a  country  Lome  during  the  summer,  where  its  em- 
ployees may  go  for  a  vacation  or  a  week  end  at  very  small  expense. 
Another  one  of  the  large  stores  of  the  city  maintains  a  similar  home 
during  the  sununer,  where  the  weekly  rate  for  board  and  room  ranges 
from  S2.50  for  cash  girls  to  S6  for  others,  according  to  the  location  of 
the  room.    This  price  includes  railroad  fare  from  and  to  the  city. 

All  the  larger  stores  in  the  city  provide  rest  rooms  and  lunch  rooms 
for  their  employees,  and  some  of  these  are  models  in  equipment  and 
management.  A  lunch  served  on  the  cafeteria  plan  can  be  secured 
at  cost  and  a  very  good  meal,  including  meat,  secured  for  15  cents; 
or  a  girl  may  bring  her  lunch  and  buy  only  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  tea. 
The  lunch  rooms  and  rest  rooms  are  well  patronized,  thougli  many  of 
the  women  prefer  to  go  out,  and  thus  get  the  fresh  air  and  a  little 
recreation.  As  the  lunch  time  is  only  three-fourths  of  an  hour  for 
the  greater  number,  there  is  not  a  long  time  for  relaxation.  An  hour 
is  allowed  for  heads  of  departments  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age 
A  half  hour  only  on  busy  days  is  allowed  to  anyone. 

In  the  factories  of  St.  Louis  welfare  work  is  very  limited.  In 
most  cases  not  even  a  lunch  or  rest  room  is  provided,  and  lunches 
must  be  eaten  in  the  workrooms,  where  the  girls  have  sat  or  stood 
all  day.  In  one  of  the  largest  shoe  factories  a  rest  room  has  been 
provided,  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  fur- 
nished a  piano.  A  branch  library  is  also  installed.  Here  the  girls 
may  eat  their  lunches  and  ^et  some  relaxation. 

One  large  factor}-  that  employs  many  foreigners  offers  a  death 
benefit  if  the  employee  has  been  a  year  witli  the  firm. 

The  department  stores  in  St.  Ix)iiis  have  an  employers'  associa- 
tion, known  as  the  St.  Louis  Retail  Merchants'  Association.  It  is 
not  as  strong  an  association  as  exists  in  most  cities.  As  far  as  con- 
cerns employees,  it  regulates  houiv;  of  work  and  maintains  a  rigid 
blackUst  of  all  employees  proved  guilty  of  dislionesty  in  the  stores. 
If  an  employee  is  once  cauglit  stealin<^,  she  can  never  again  find 
employment  in  any  store  in  St.  Louis.  Reports  from  the  women 
pointed  to  an  understanding  among  the  stores  that  no  employee  can 
be  given  a  position  in  another  store  until  slie  has  entirely  severed 
her  connection  with  the  store  where  she  is  eni[)loye(l  at  the  time  of 
appUcation.  Among  a  number  of  girls  there  is  the  conviction  that 
an  expressed  agreement  of  this  kind  exists.  Several  years  ago  there 
was  an  agreement  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturei's'  Association  of  St. 
Louis  that  an  employee  must  give  tliree  days'  notice  before  leaving 
the  factory  for  another  position  or  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  work 
in  any  factory.  The  employer  could  dismiss  without  notice  to  the 
employee. 
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The  expenses  incident  to  employment  in  the  factories  of  St.  Louia 
are  small.  The  fines  are  heavy  in  some  cases,  but  in  most  cases  are 
considered  fair  by  the  employees.  The  fairness  to  a  large  extent 
depends  upon  the  foreman  or  forewoman,  as  that  functionary  passes 
upon  the  matter.  If  a  girl  makes  a  flaw  in  the  piece  of  the  shoe 
upon  which  she  is  at  work  and  allows  it  to  pass  on,  she  will  be  charged 
with  ths  shoe  when  it  is  complete  unless  it  is  discovered  very  soon 
after  the  mistake  is  made.  If  the  shoe  happens  to  fit  her,  she  is 
most  lucky.  If  it  fits  some  of  her  companions,  they  buy  it  from  her^ 
but  if  she  is  not  able  to  wear  it  or  sell  it  she  raffles  it  off  among  her 
companions  at  5  or  10  cents  a  chance.  In  this  way  everyone  helps 
to  bear  the  heavy  fine,  and  hardly  a  week  passes  that  a  shoe-factoiy 
employee  does  not  buy  one  or  more  chances  in  a  raffle. 

In  the  department  stores  fines  are  imposed  because  of  error — a 
wrong  address  or  a  mistake  in  the  price  of  an  article — and  this 
sometimes  bears  very  heavily  on  the  poorly-paid  employee.  It  has 
been  customary  also  to  fine  for  tardiness — a  cent  a  minute.  How- 
ever, this  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  many  of  the  stores,  tardi- 
ness counting  only  against  the  efficiency  record.  If  continued,  the 
girl  loses  her  position  or  is  sent  home  for  a  day  and  loses  her  day's 
wage. 

Where  the  sick  benefit  is  compulsory  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  expense  incident  to  employment  in  the  store.  The  woman  worker 
in  the  factory  is  at  less  expense  for  business  apparel  than  her  sister 
in  the  store.  All  stores  require  a  stipulated  style  of  dress.  If  a 
woman  is  a  good  manager  and  willing  to  wear  black  or  white  always, 
without  any  of  the  gay  colors  or  fancy  touches  dear  to  the  feminine 
heart,  this  style  of  dress  may  be  less  expensive  than  a  more  indi- 
vidual style.  If  kindly  and  justly  administered,  the  strict  oversight 
of  dress  and  behavior  in  the  store  may  be  of  real  educative  value  to 
her.  In  too  many  cases  an  unpleasant  floorwalker  or  a  fussy  head 
woman  carries  the  rule  to  an  unnecessary  and  irritating  extreme. 

In  stores  and  in  factories  the  character  of  the  people  in  charge, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  determines  the  conduct  of  the  employees.  A 
man  of  dignity  and  businesslike  behavior,  with  a  conscientious  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  his  sul)ordinatos,  encourages  self-control  and  poise 
on  the  part  of  his  employees,  and  his  establishment  has  a  disciplinary 
value  for  any  woman  spending  the  greater  part  of  her  time  there. 

So  far  the  industrial  surroundings  only  of  the  girls  with  whom  this 
report  is  concerned  have  been  touched  upon.  The  industrial  life 
of  the  girl  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  more  personal  conditions 
and  factors  in  her  life.  For  example,  most  of  the  women  wage- 
earners  are  young,  comparatively  well,  ami  il.«;liting  bravely  for  an 
Independent  Uving.     But  there  are  some  who,  I ccause  of  their  advano- 
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ingyMMyfi^itTttydiffiealttoeamany  Hvingatall,  to  say  noChingf 
el  floiTOBBditig  thmnndTCS  with  fair  <»*  good  fivin^  oonditioiis.  Om 
wammik,  nMiiy  60  yeais  of  agOi  had  worked  for  9  years  in  one 
dM  laeCocy,  keeping  to  her  post  even  during  the  unfortunate  strike 
ef  1007.  When  the  strike  was  over  and  the  f  actoiy  running  smoothly^ 
again  a  younger  woman  applied  for  the  elder's  position,  which  paid 
about  to  a  we^  The  finn  explained  the  younger  woman's  need, 
in  that  she  had  others  dependent  on  her.  The  older  woman,  who  had 
no  one  on  whom  to  depend,  gave  up  her  place  at  the  machine  and 
took  BHScettaneoOB  ¥rork  about  the  factory.  The  first  day  she  earned 
50  esttte/  then  26  cents,  and  then  13  cents.  After  this  she  gave  up, 
beoaiise^  as  she  said,  ''Tliat  would  only  pay  my  car  fare  and  buy 
three  newapepers,  and  what  would  I  live  ont"  When  the  agentf 
called  upon  her,  riie  was  living  in  the  back  room  of  a  rear  house,  fup- 
mshed  with  a  tew  pieces  of  old  furniture  left  by  her  mother,  whom 
riia  had  supported  until  her  death  several  years  before.  Her  few. 
friends  gave  her  occaaicmal  days  of  work  at  house  cleaning  and  sentr 
her  food.  Her  situati<m  is  described  in  her  own  question:  ''I  am 
<rfd,  and  what  is  to  become  of  mef " 

In  the  o|NnioB  of  a  manager  of  one  of  St.  Louis's  laigest  shoe  fac- 
tories a  woman  is  no  longer  really  efficient  as  an  operator  after  thie^ 
age  of  40  years,  if  she  has  begun  work  when  young  and  worked  all 
her  hfe.  He  said  she  became  nervous  and  irritable  and  made  trouUe 
f<^  her  foreman  and  those  working  with  her.  How  much  this  statCi- 
ment  Is  in  accord  with  the  results  of  this  investigation  will  appear 
from  an  examination  of  the  table  showing  earnings  by  years  of  exper- 
ience (p.  47). 

Sometimes  it  is  not  so  much  advancing  years  as  it  is  physical 
limitations  that  make  a  mere  existence  a  problem  to  these  women, 
yet  they  are  still  able  to  work  and  want  to  work. 

Caroline  B.  is  deaf  and  dumb  and  has  lost  the  si^ht  of  one  eye. 
For  13  years  she  has  worked  in  one  of  the  shoe  factories  of  the  city  and= 
was  able  to  average  at  least  $6  a  week  at  machine  work.  Recently 
the  aunt  who  brought  her  up  (her  only  relative  in  the  world,  except 
a  worthless  drinking  cousin)  died.  Shortly  after  Caroline  had  to  be 
sent  to  the  hospital  for  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  She  recovr 
ered,  but  the  doctor  told  her  that  she  must  never  work  at  machine 
work  again,  and  she  was  given  employment  in  the  factory  at  table 
work,  at  which  she  could  average  only  about  $3  a  week.  She  is  36 
years  old,  and  at  this  age,  with  her  physical  limitations,  she  would 
not  be  able  to  learn  a  new  business.  She  has  the  simple  furniture 
that  her  aunt  left  and  still  Uves  in  the  two  rooms  which  they  have^ 
occupied  for  20  years.  However,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  said,* 
*'I  tan't  pay  my  rent  and  buy  my  clothes  on  S3  a  week.  If  I  could 
only  earn  $6*    I'oould  be  happy  on  S6  a  week,  ana  ^  do  want  i» 
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earn  my  own  living."  When  called  upon  she  was  keeping  house  with 
a  friend,  another  deaf  and  dumb  woman,  who  worked  in  a  laundry. 
Between  them,  by  hving  on  a  most  meager  diet,  they  had  been  able 
to  make  ends  meet.  The  friend  was  to  be  married  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  Caroline  had  no  idea  how  she  was  to  secure  food  enough  to  live 
and  money  enough  to  pay  her  rent. 

In  the  discussion  of  ''The  social  environment  of  wage-earning 
women,"  Chapter  III,  are  given  illustrations  of  how  some  of  these 
adrift  girls  live  and  make  ends  meet.  They  are  typical  of  every 
city  where  the  investigation  was  made.  There  are  many  cases  of 
perilous  margins,  as  the  tables  showing  individual  details,  at  the  end 
of  the  report,  will  show.  But  there  are  cheerful  lights  in  the  picture, 
too,  in  the  success  achieved  by  some  of  the  more  fortunate  self-sup- 
porting women  in  St.  Louis.  A  woman  about  40  years  old  is  the 
highest-paid  buyer  of  the  best  store  in  St.  Louis.  She  began  as  a 
young  girl,  at  S5  a  week,  selling  in  the  hosiery  department.  She  enjoys 
a  trip  to  Europe  every  year  at  the  firm's  expense,  has  an  interest  in 
the  business,  and  would  be  able  to  retire  at  this  moment  with  a 
comfortable  fortune. 

The  average  schooling  of  the  store  girl  is  8.1  years  and  of  the  factory 
girl  6.2  years.  Since  there  was  no  way  to  prove  the  truth  of  their 
assertions  in  such  an  investigation  as  this,  and  since  it  is  a  matter 
which  touches  their  pride,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  average  is 
high.  Even  as  it  is,  their  education  for  Ufe  is  far  too  limited  to  insure 
success  except  for  the  unusual  few  who  have  the  mental  equipment 
and  ambition  to  succeed  in  spite  of  limitations. 

It  will  be  noted  that  .the  average  weekly  earnings  and  the  cost  of 
food,  shelter,  etc.,  of  the  store  employee  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
factory  woman.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  more  extended  lay 
offs  of  the  factory  women  and  also  by  the  greater  average  age  and 
years  of  schooling  of  the  store  girls.  The  age  would  indicate  longer 
experience  in  business  and  the  longer  schooling  more  discrimination 
and  better  preparation  for  work. 

The  department  store  women  live  in  the  less-crowded  districts  of 
the  city,  which  means  that  they  seek  better  living  conditions.  Most 
of  the  factory  women,  who  live  in  the  scattering  districts,  live  near 
the  factories  in  which  they  work.  For  instance,  the  brewery  opera- 
tives are  grouped  on  the  south  side,  where  the  largest  breweries  are 
located.  The  operatives  of  shoe  factories  are  found  largely  within 
walking  distance  of  the  particular  factory  where  they  are  employed. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  great  number  of  foreigners 
employed  in  the  tobacco  factory  live  largely  in  the  congested  district 
of  the  south  side. 

Those  of  the  store  employees  who  do  live  in  the  congested  districts 
mre  usually  too  poorly  paid  to  be  able  to  spend  car  fare. 
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It  v31  be  wAed  that  the  stoiv  iraiimi*s  maitiin  for  ckxhes.  car  la?e« 
ncreadoii*  and  imui^tiiiiw  is  21  cents  smaller  than  that  of  the  far* 
toiT  woman.  Aho  on  thtir  anaOer  margm  a  much  bicer  per  ohm 
spmd  car  fare.  Tarring  from  30  to  60  cents  per  veek.  vith  the  (reatcr 
nnmber  spending  60  omta.  Tbocsh  a  comparatrrelT  anall  per  ceol 
of  either  groop  contiibiites  to  needj  letatires.  hne  agpain  the  per  cent 
of  the  store  women  contriboting  i«  |7vmter.  and  the  amount  contrib- 
uted ii  hrga. 

Not  <me  of  the  women  Tisited  is  q»endn^  mcmer  tor  nu!fat  school 
or  anT  other  form  of  education.  The  main  reason  i?  that  thev  have  not 
the  UMMieT  to  spend.  Another  reason  frequently  given  is  that  ther 
are  too  tired  after  a  kmg  day  of  hard  work  to  make  the  necessanr 
{dnrsical  and  mental  exertion.  A  Terr  few  are  taking  adrantage  of 
the  public  night  schooL  The  classes  of  the  Young  Women  s  ChrK^tian 
Association  reach  a  comparativelT  small  number  of  factory  and 
department  store  employees. 

Snoe  the  STcrage  weekly  margin  for  clothes,  car  fare,  recreation, 
and  emergencies  is  S3.53  for  the  store  women  and  $3.74  for  the  fao-> 
toiy  women,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  only  small  amounts  spent 
weekly  tar  amusements,  and  even  these  spent  by  a  small  percent- 
age. Tins  does  not  mean  that  the  other  girls  have  no  amusements^ 
but  that  they  depend  upon  their  friends  or  find  their  amusements  in 
walking,  reading,  sewing,  and  going  to  church.  When  questioned  as 
to  amusements  they  very  ohen  replied :  "Oh.  we  can't  alTord  any/*  or 
''After  I  have  stood  all  day  waiting  on  cranky  people  I  am  so  tired 
that  I  have  to  go  to  bed  or  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  drag  myself  out  the 
next  dav." 

The  expense  for  the  amusements  in  many  cases  consists  of  car  fare 
to  and  from  parks,  dances,  skating  rinks,  or  fricmls*  hoiist^s.  The 
nickelodeons  are  a  popular  form  of  amusement  which  ca<ts  very  little 
and  were,  at  the  time  of  the  invec>tigation,  not  harmful,  though 
scarcely  elevating.  Most  of  the  women  are  ver^'  fond  of  the  theater. 
A  girl  who  has  a  man  friend  to  take  her  is  consiilercil  most  fortunnte. 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  less  tutortnl  among  the  younger 
girls  accept  invitations  from  men  who  are  practically  strangers. 
If  more  amusements  were  within  the  range  of  her  purse  she  would 
be  much  less  likely  to  accept  invitations  from  a  class  of  men  who 
are  only  a  source  of  danger  to  her.  It  is  the  custom  for  groups 
of  girls  to  go  unescorted  to  dance  halls  and  skating  rinks  in  winter, 
parks  and  boat  excursions  in  summer,  and  then  dance,  or  skate,  or 
have  refreshments  with  any  man  who  chances  to  ask  them.  The 
boat  excursions  on  the  Mississippi  could  be  a  most  delightful  and 
harmless  form  of  recreation  were  it  not  for  the  drinking.  On  one 
boat  excursion  at  least  half  of  the  150  women  on  the  boat  were 
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drinking.  About  30  drank  to  excess,  and  5  left  the  boat  near  mid- 
night SO  drunk  that  they  had  to  be  steadied  by  their  escorts.  Under 
such  conditions  the  river-boat  trips  provide  open  traps  for  unwary 
or  careless  working  girls,  and  many  of  them  go  on  these  trips.  The 
recreation  parks  have  more  supervision  than  the  river  boats,  but  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  way  of  making  them  safe  and 
wholesome  places  of  amusement.  The  yoimg  wage-earning  women  of 
the  city,  21.5  per  cent  of  whom  are  without  the  restraining  influence 
of  a  home  and  the  largest  nimiber  under  25  years  old,  are  entitled  to 
all  the  protection  the  pubUc  can  give  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  ''Social  environment  of  self-supporting 
women,"  a  boarding  or  rooming  house  is  defined  for  the  purpose  of 
this  investigation  as  one  having  four  or  more  boarders  or  lodgers. 
The  classifications  there  made  hold  good  in  this  report.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  factory  women  and  58.9  per  cent  of  the  store  women  live  in  the 
regular  boarding  or  lodging  house  or  in  the  organized  boarding  house. 
Only  a  little  more  than  a  half  (52  per  cent)  of  the  store  group  and 
only  35.3  per  cent  of  the  factory  women  in  the  boarding  and  lodging 
houses  have  the  use  of  a  sitting  room.  This  again  indicates  that  the 
factory  women  are  not  in  the  best  of  the  boarding  and  lodging  houses, 
nor  do  they  in  so  many  cases  use  the  sitting  room  when  it  is  provided. 
Of  the  women  living  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses  36.5  per  cent  are 
getting  their  own  meals.  Of  these,  25  per  cent  are  store  women  and 
75  per  cent  are  factory  women.  This  one-third  reduces  materially 
the  average  cost  of  living.  Unlike  some  other  large  cities,  the  largest 
number  of  the  women  living  in  private  families  in  St.  Louis  are  enjoy- 
ing the  best  grade  of  living  conditions. 

The  factory  girls  are  more  inclined  to  keep  house — another  fact 
which  reduces  their  cost  of  living  and  still  gives  them  sustaining  food. 
The  store  woman  is  more  inclined  to  say  she  takes  **her  meals  out," 
when  she  is  really  buying  only  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  dish  of  pudding, 
and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  learn  the  truth  about  her  living  con- 
ditions. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  factory  women  and  14.3  per  cent  of  the  store 
women  from  whom  data  were  secured  live  in  organized  boarding 
houses,  which  are  institutions  more  or  less  subsidized.  The  per- 
centage is  not  applicable  to  the  total  number  either  of  store  or 
of  factory  women  adrift,  as  most  of  the  girls  scheduled  there  were 
not  on  the  original  list  of  addresses  to  be  visited.  There  are  four 
of  these  in  St.  Louis.  One  is  filled  entirely  with  domestic  servants 
and  another  is  filled  largely  with  stenographers  and  teachers.  The 
other  two  of  these  houses  are  well  fitted,  both  in  price  and  com- 
forts, for  the  needs  of  the  girk  of  the  class  investigated.  However, 
thev  are  not  full  and  seem  to  need  some  advertisement  among 
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the  girls  wtjc  zif»ec  jus;  sucl  b  ijonit.  L  wu*  f  i\iij^  ::,x.-  t.t"  :•-»■ 
girls  in  \he  '.iij  Eiiew  of  tij*?i:  t'SL'Si-eii'.'t.  Zh"  mLir  .it-  se-  il  x:ii.;«4^ 
the  rules  fcre  n:»i  seTert.  nui.  uir  iw  wum-L  L"iLr  '.utr-  > — zz,  :-.  'ajh5-c 
and  even  emii u?iit5uv .  siiL  iiit  ii»mf-'  wvrr  ij,«;  1.I1--  Tif-r*-  1-  rrr-iM 
need  of  such  iiouaite.  for  v\iiij*'L  •:  Uii-  v;h^f  .=.  ri*  —  u  •:••  t:..  .  & 
stranger  in  liif  viiy — c^fi-eL  illiJ^  1;  Ilic^  ;•.  iiii-  l  _— —:/  i^ii  ••  ■  ..re 
and  has  everr  oi'iKimiiiiiv  ;».  ::•■:  iii't  t  :iu-  i^-^irj-:  .:  -.i-*  ,•-  l:...  h 
disreputable  LousJe.  Siit  J.•*•^  iij:  ii4.Tr  t  f^^  ii^:--  l:.  :.^  :rj*- 
respectable  b:iarain£:  ijoui^r..  Ai-iai.  l.za.  Lri-H  i-j*  iir-:>  ^  r-  *  -.i 
bv  lan'ila4iir*s  "irii:.  k*':»;  rvsiK*  "ifu*  :j  i^— -  -.:.l:  .Ij-  .j.:  :  tr-  ;o 
take  girls,  T:j*^  firs;  imtij  7  ••u  tii  v  ;.  ..  --■  t  :.t.  .v.  t:.:  -..•z, 
the  police  na:  Ui*:  li. •■-!■**  vnf-  Ui*^  r:;-i->r  :■—"*:•  n  :  :_,  r-  •.  t:.  zif- 
remark.  If  linr  orzt^ilz^:.  :•  Jt^-ni^  j  •-^"^-  v.>  i.--*-:-  .  7.7-1 
attractivt'  enowrL.  ;:j':  i^triiiiirr  ^j.  v.  __  ivtc-  .:  t  ■  :..:.  r.»-:  ..  .-..c- 
at  least.  Tijese  trr  =.*-J-u;»:»  :"--r  l:  -  r.-_:-r  •^r--  •.:^  v  ..  :.  ..  ..j. 
do  not  wish  ciiari;;.'  i»u;  h  f.'.'ii  -j,  ^  :*l-  i.l:-.-  t  ^'t   -r.   .  j> 

The  ranze  of  ■:.  .;•.■::-  u:.  .-:  v :_  -.  ::.-:  t  u-ir.  .:.  .  ;■ .  ,;.  t..-,* 
investigaiioiA  "wer*-  r':-^  .  :'.  •-  -■-:;:  ^-  -r.  v%-l  -,  :..r  .^-  .  :  .-.  .  ~:- 
ceding  tabids.  T.'i-rr  t:*:  :..  -"  :.  v  :_:*:.  v.;  -.-  :.  -  ..^  :.:.  .  :\o.i 
were  rated  'bto.  t'-;  o  :•*-_•  -r:-:  l::.  :..•  Vj'  :l  ■  :  .*■:..•.:.  v.:j  >,-. 
rated.     The  f»tr  «vl:  o;  -:  r^  w    :^-:.   v.:.     _-.-:  -:   :•:.  ;  ;..   :>.:^ 

conditions  is  the  ^aiL-  h-  ::.r  :••::  >:.*  :  :  -^  :.:*'.:,:  r-..  !  :  •  •..  ..6. 
The  per  cent  of  i:.*-  :'tr:  rv  v  .::.. ;.  v, .  .  r  -:.  ■ :  :.i  :  :.  .-.:.^  .  ::.- 
(htions  is  niaieria^-v  ^tjv-r  '.'.u:.  ". ■.  '-:  .^v.:_:  ■  :^  ^ :..  . ..  7...-  ::..-. ^  :h- 
explained  bv  the  fa* :  i.-fc".  ■.^•r  ■?:::-:  :  :.-  ;  :  ;.>.  ...  -••  :  .:.  ::.:  :';*.- 
torv  tlomjUiii-?  i-j-T  .  :..'.^  :  ■  ■  '**  '-  ..»>:..:  .:.  .r.^  :...:  .:.i-.;, 
this  particular.     T:.-     -:    '.:.•-:    :•..:.....    _:  :  :-:.-»' 

woman  haviiii:  iiou--:..-    *  :      -  ^'.v.  .-  .       -  -     -?  :... 
service  for  the  far'.-rv  ^.:.. 

Those  wiiose  }.•.' .:-.:;«•  i.:.  .  :  •    .v..:-        •..  r;.>  -. 
and  Bohemian  ^''iri-  \^:.-.    .:-  • :-;  .   •■  •  .  .-.  *  .•  : 
make  good  waLv.-.  r.-.t  -»- ::j  :.  ■•.  *  ■  •.:    v.        .v  :  .  , 
are  voun?  an«J  Lnve  r.a'i  i.*.*..'-  -■  ..  -  ..:.j    :.   *.    .:."»  ::.:;.;>.*.,.:.::  \ 

The  per  cent  of  t:.c  -:«.^;v  ^\'  :.;•:-  .iv.:.j  ,:.  .. :  fx.  i  .1 :.:  ^  •:.!:- 
tions  i.s  verv  much  laij'-r  thuii  tiiit  ■•:*  ':.«■  :';i'  i-iv  ji\'..;iv 

Since  the  avcraL'*"  •-iir:jiii.:-  ui  i:.i'  ;»  :!:;!  -:<■:■  t-  ;i:*'i  :;.ri.iiy  t  ::.:•..  x  ivs 
who  hve  under  "fair  '  or  "L'^'-'i  « .•:,  :::. -h-  i>  ^''/  "^  :r....  ^;' vtv 
respectively,  and  tlie  aveiii.:*-  .ij*'  ■•'  .i..  li.f  w.j^i-i.ir:.::.::  \w  :.:i:.  \\!n> 
are  getting  $6  and  undtT  i>  i;:!-;- i  j1  \'.»r-.  it  n.-iv  iu-  >;"  i:::ii;  -t  lo 
see  how  these  womcji.  »'iirniii.r  it'--  tiian  tin-  suuoiirit  u-.i  i'>-;ii'\  10 
command  "fair'  coniliiinn-.  maintain  tl.cniM'Ucs.  If  \\ir\  i.vc  i.^muo 
girL-s,  the  problem  is  comparatively  >iniple:  ihcy  niv  siippi>rieil  h.  :o\iio 
extent  hv  the  familv  or  becaij>c  «if  i!n*  faniilv  i;r.«uj>  llio  li>  m.:  •  \[M'nM» 
is  reduced.     Only  75  per  cejil  of  tlic  liumc  >ioiv  ^lirU  and  00  piT  cent  of 
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ees.  The  average  weekly  cost  of  housing  and  food  for  the  stora 
women  is  $3.90,  while  their  weekly  wage  is  $7.23.  For  the  factory 
women  the  cost  of  food  and  housing  is  S2.64  and  the  wage  $6.51.  A 
study  of  these  districts  makes  plain  the  tendency  of  the  store  women 
to  get  as  near  the  fashionable  residence  districts  as  possible,  and  ci 
the  American  giri  to  live  just  as  well  as  she  is  able — ^not  at  all  a  dis* 
couraging  trait  of  American  character. 
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factory  woman  is  S3.37  and  her  average  wage  is  $7.29.  Tliis  section 
includes  30.7  per  cent  of  aU  the  women  adrift  in  St.  Louis,  and  only 
25  per  cent  of  these  are  store  employees.  It  includes  tlie  business, 
shipping,  and  shopping  districts  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  most  con- 
gested living  section.  The  bving  conditions  are  dreary  and  unat- 
tractiTe  in  any  part  of  this  district,  and  in  many  of  the  tenements 
near  the  river  and  on  the  lower  ends  of  all  the  streets  would  fall  short 
of  any  recognized  standard  of  modem  civilization.  One  of  the  most 
disreputable  districts  of  the  city  is  included.  The  proportion  of  for- 
eign women  is  very  large,  66.67  per  cent,  and  they  are  the  women 
who  have  only  recently  come  to  America.  The  greatest  number  are 
German,  but  there  are  also  many  Polish  and  Bohemian  girls  who 
earn  a  fair  wage  in  the  tobacco  factory  but  who  live  in  filth  and 
extreme  congestion.  It  is  liken^ise  the  oldest  section  of  the  city,  and 
once  contained  the  finest  residences. 

District  2  is  distinctly  the  boarding  and  lodging  house  section  of  the 
dty.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  the  residence  distrirt  of  the  city, 
but  the  fine  old  homes  have  been  abandoned  to  the  transient  "  roomer" 
and  ''boarder,'*  and  the  families  have  gone  farther  west.  It  varies 
from  dreary  and  dubious  lodging  houses  to  fairly  plea<«ant  and  com- 
fortable boarding  houses.  Of  the  girls  in  this  section  3S.7  \yeT  cent 
are  foreigners,  but  they  are  Americanized  German  and  Irish  girls  who 
are  to  a  large  extent  shoe  factory  operatives  or  department  store 
employees,  and  they  wo'uld  be  indignant  if  called  foreigners.  The 
average  weekly  cost  of  food  and  housing  in  this  district  for  the  store 
woman  adrift  is  $3.67  and  the  avorape  weekly  eaniinprs  for  the  same 
woman  is  $6.19.  The  cost  of  food  and  housing:  for  the  factory  woniiui 
is  $3.75  and  the  averaj^e  wajro  $7.18.  Of  tho  adrift  women  29. f>  }>er 
cent  are  in  this  section  and  37.7  per  cent  of  these  are  store  emplovees. 

In  district  3  the  price  of  board  and  rooms  rises  rapidly,  ancl  the 
most  fastidious  person  can  live  in  this  section  with  self  respect  and 
comfort.  Parts  of  all  the  streets  in  tliis  .section  are  still  wholly  ^iven 
up  to  residences.  Only  13  per  cent  of  the  pirls  who  are  adrift  in 
the  city  can  afford  to  live  in  this  district,  and  most  of  these  (70  per 
cent)  are  the  higher-paid  department  store  emi)loyees.  The  averajxe 
cost  of  housing  and  food  for  the  women  in  this  district  is  $5.31 .  These 
girls  are  found  only  near  the  borders  of  this  section.  The  average 
wage  j)er  week  is  $10.87  and  all  the  women  are  Amoriran  or  American- 
ized. The  cost  of  living  for  the  factory  woman  here  is  $3.85  and  the 
average  wage  is  S7.98. 

Of  the  women  adrift  23.8  per  cent  are  scattered  over  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  Uving  almost  always  in  private  families,  where  more 
comfort  and  cheer  are  secured  for  the  same  amount  of  monev  than  in 
any  of  the  three  main  districts.     Of  these  29  per  cent  are  store  employ- 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Livnro  coiminoHS  of  waitkesses  ekploted  dt  hotels 

AVD  SESTAXrEAFTS  DT  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  UHH EAPOUS  AVD 
ST.  PATH,  HEW  TOEK  CTTT,  PHILADELPHIA,  AHD  ST.  LOUIS. 

An  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  women  employed  as  waitresses 
in  hotels  and  restaurants  was  made  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis  the  cities 
where  wage-earning  women  employed  in  stores  and  factories  were 
studied.  All  of  the  large  restaurants  and  hotels  employing  women 
in  each  city  were  included  in  the  investigation,  as  well  as  a  representa- 
tive number  of  the  small  restaurants  employing  from  one  to  four 
women. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  information  secured 
by  submitting  a  schedule  of  questions  to  managers  of  restaurants 
and  hotels.  About  73  per  cent  of  all  the  hotels  and  restaurants 
employing  women  in  the  cities  named  were  included  in  the  inves- 
tigation. These  establishments  employed  5,660  waitresses.  The 
largest  hotels  and  restaurants  employ  men  as  waiters.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  Philadelphia  and  in  St.  Louis.  Boston  has  an 
unusually  large  number  of  restaurants  and  hotels  employing  women. 
As  to  the  number  of  waitresses  employed  and  the  wages  paid  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  information  is  accurate,  as  the  managers 
in  most  cases  showed  no  hesitancy  in  turning  over  pay  rolls  for  in- 
spection. In  the  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis, 
where  there  is  no  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  in  res- 
taurants the  hours  given  are  fairly  correct.  In  Boston,  where  there 
is  such  a  law  and  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  it  fairly,  the 
managers  are  prone  to  juggle  with  *'ofT  time^'  and  '' actual  labor'* 
until  the  hours  are  apparently  within  the  legal  limit. 

Waitresses  are  employed  to  work  in  sliifts,  according  to  the  number 
of  meals  they  serve,  and  in  different  cities  there  are  different  names 
applied  to  these  shifts.  Sometimes  there  are  shifts  known  as  **  full- 
time  girls"  and  "half-time  girls,'*  or  they  are  known  as  "all-day 
girls,''  "two-meal  girls,"  and  the  "noon  girls."  For  purposes  of 
tabulation  they  have  been  divided  into  groups  of  girls  who  serve 
three  meals,  girls  who  serve  two  meals,  and  girls  who  serve  one 
meal  per  day.  The  number  of  hours  of  actual  labor  per  week,  the 
rate  of  pay  per  week,  and  the  number  of  meals  included  with  the 
pay  for  each  set  of  girls  are  given  in  the  table.  In  the  average  num- 
ber of  hours  of  actual  labor  per  week  the  time  allowed  the  girls  for 
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eating  their  meals  is  deducted  as  well  as  any  time  during  the  day 
they  may  have  "off  duty,"  i.  e.,  time  during  the  day  in.  which  they 
may  leave  the  restaurant  entirely.  The  three-meal  girls  often  have 
from  two  to  three  hours  "off  duty"  in  the  afternoon,  when  there  is 
little  business  being  done  in  the  restaurant.  The  girls  serving  three 
meals  usually  b^n  work  at  6,  7,  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
work  until  the  corresponding  hours  in  the  evening.  The  two-meal 
girls  work  from  9,  10,  or  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7,  8,  or  9 
o'clock  at  night,  and  they  seldom  have  any  time  "off  duty."  In  a 
few  cases  where  girls  worked  all  night  they  are  included  with  the 
three-meal  girls. 
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In  each  city  it  will  be  noted  that  the  duration  of  labor  for  the 
three-meal  girls  was  very  much  longer  than  either  of  the  other 
groups.  In  some  cases  the  number  of  girls  serving  three  meala 
alternate  with  the  number  serving  two  meals;  that  is,  one  week  one 
set  of  girla  will  serve  three  meals  a  day,  and  the  next  week  the  same 
set  will  serve  only  two  meals  a  day  and  have  shorter  hours.  Conse- 
quently the  average  number  of  hours,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  long  week  and  the  short  week,  is  the  same  for  each  set 
of  girls.  In  St.  Louis  this  system  is  used  more  extensively  than  in 
any  of  the  other  cities,  and  it  tends  to  equalize  the  general  averages 
in  hours  and  in  wages  for  the  three-meal  and  the  two-meal  girls. 
Comparing  the  rate  of  pay  in  all  the  cities,  of  the  two-meal  and  ths 
three-meal  girls,  it  is  found  quite  naturally  that  the  rate  of  pay  for 
the  three-meal  girls  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  for  the  two-meal 
girls,  except  in  St.  Louis.  There  many  of  the  three-meal  girls  ar« 
employed  in  the  very  small  restaurants  of  the  city,  where  they  stoj 
all  day,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  hours  off  in  the  afternoon,  and 
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receive  a  very  low  wage  in  comparison  with  what  is  paid  in  the  large 
restaurants.  The  girls  serving  three  meals  usually  have  three  meals 
per  day  included  with  their  pay,  while  Uie  girls  who  serve  two  meals 
have  but  two  meals  per  day  included  in  their  earnings.  The  girls 
who  serve  one  meal  a  day  are  usually  the  ''noon  girls/'  and  they 
work  from  3  to  4  hours  each  day,  averaging  21  to  29  hours  per  week. 
They  go  to  work  at  11  or  12  o'clock  and  work  until  3  or  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  They  are  allowed  to  eat  one  meal  at  the  restaurant; 
but  usually  they  must  come  early  enough  to  eat  it  before  the  hour  of 
going  to  work. 

The  number  of  restaurants  keeping  open  six  days  only  is  larger 
than  the  number  keeping  open  seven  days  in  the  week.  The  girls 
who  work  on  Sunday,  except  those  who  serve  only  one  meal^  usually 
have  alternate  Simdays  or  half  Sundays  off  duty. 

Of  the  restaurants  employing  women  there  are  comparatively  few 
that  serve  liquor  to  patrons.  The  waitresses  who  work  in  restau- 
rants where  liquor  is  sold  are  rather  looked  down  upon  by  other 
waitresses,  and  the  excuse  that  the  former  give  for  working  in  such 
restaurants  is  that  they  receive  very  much  lai^er  tips  in  these  places. 

The  expense  reported  for  the  stipulated  dress  was  usually  incurred 
for  laundry  and  is  regarded  as  the  only  additional  expense,  unless 
white  waists  or  a  special  uniform  are  required.  In  most  cases  aprons 
are  the  only  stipulated*  dress  required.  Since  the  waitresses  in  a 
given  restaurant  have  to  wear  a  certain  style  of  apron  the  laundry 
expense  is  heavy.  The  data  regarding  this  expense  are  presented  in 
Table  V  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  Where  there  is  a  stipulated  dress 
in  addition  to  the  aprons  the  fact  is  indicated  in  a  footnote.  In  many 
cases  where  black  only  was  required  there  was  no  stipulation  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  dress  it  should  be,  and  a  black  dress  is  not  generally 
considered  more  expensive  than  any  other  dress. 

In  very  few  cases  were  the  waitresses  required  to  eat  in  a  separate 
dining  room  from  that  used  by  patrons.  In  very  few  cases  also  were 
rest  rooms  provided.  Inadequate  toilet  facilities  were  usually 
reported  only  in  the  small  restaurants.  Comparatively  few  restau- 
rants keep  open  at  night,  and  in  such  as  do,  men  are  usually  employed 
as  waiters  for  the  night  shift.  If  the  waitresses  in  a  restaurant  were 
required  to  stay  after  10  p.  m.,  it  was  tabulated  as  keeping  open  at 
night,  but  even  then  only  156  waitresses,  or  2.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  5,660,  are  so  groupe<l. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  sufficiently  accurate  information  concern- 
ing the  value  of  tips  received  by  the  waitresses  to  warrant  its  insertion 
in  the  tables.  Reports  ranged  from  nothing  to  $12  a  week,  and  the 
average  for  cities  ranged  from  SI  to  $10  a  week;  but  the  information 
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on  this  question  could  not'  be  sKtisfactorily  tested.  In  many  cases 
the  managers  stated  that  they  discouraged  the  practice  of  tipping  the 
waitresses.  In  oiie  large  restuarant  in  Boston  the  waitresses  were 
forbidden  to  take  tips,  being  paid  a  sufficiently  large  wage  to  render 
tips  unnecessary.  This  restaurant  employed  girls  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  who  pride  themselves  on  not  accepting  tips. 
Other  managers  made  a  point  of  knowing  nothing  about  the  value  of 
the  tips  the  waitresses  received.  In  some  cases  the  waitresses  were 
quite  frank  in  talking  about  the  subject,  but  since  it  is  a  matter  both 
personal  and  variable  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  facts  from  them.  A  waitress  who  has  worked  a  long 
time  in  a  restaurant  and  has  regular  patrons  often  makes  a  good  deal 
in  tips,  but  the  managers  say  that  the  matter  of  tips  depends  very 
largely  upon  tlie  personality  of  the  girl.  The  manager  of  a  high-class 
tea  room,  a  woman  who  had  had  large  experience  in  employing 
waitresses,  said  that  in  all  her  experience  she  had  found  but  one  girl 
who  would  refuse  to  accept  tips.  She  was  so  pleased  by  tliis  that  she 
immediately  made  the  girl  head  waitress,  believing  that  she  could  be 
trusted  not  to  accept  tips  from  the  other  waitresses. 

In  the  schedule  of  questions  answered  by  individual  waitresses  in 
each  of  the  cities  investigated,  stress  was  laid  on  living  conditions, 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  restaurant  organization,  yet  a  study  of  the 
hours  reported  by  these  individual  waitresses  will  show  fairly  well 
whether  the  waitress  works  all  day  as  a  three-meal  girl,  or  only  part 
of  the  day  as  a  two-meal  or  a  one-meal  girl.  Also  the  investigation 
had  to  be  limited  as  to  numbers  included.  The  number  of  waitresses 
employed  in  the  establishments  scheduled  was  5,660.  To  determine 
the  proportion  of  waitresses  at  home  and  adrift  440,  whose  names 
were  fumished  by  canvassing  companies,  were  interviewed  personally. 
The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  cities  included  in  the 
investigation  the  number  and  per  cent  of  these  who  were  living  at 
home  and  "adrift:" 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAITRESSES  INTERVIEWED  IN  SPECIFIED  CITIES  WHO 
WERE  FOUND  TO  BE  LIVUIO  AT  HOUE,  AND  NUUBER  AND  PER  CENT  WHO  WERB 
WITHOUT  HOUES  AND  ENTIRELY  DEPENDENT  UPON  TUEMSELVEa,  OR  "ADRIFT," 
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The  most  noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  the  living  conditions 
of  the  waitresses  is  the  large  number  without  homes,  over  62  per  cent 
being  adrift  in  the  cities  investigated.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  per  cent  found  adrift  among  the  manufacturing  and  the 
retail-store  employees.  A  large  proportion  of  the  waitresses  living 
at  home  were  engaged  as  one-meal  girls.  In  many  cases  they  were 
married  women  who  were  free  from  household  tasks  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  used  the  time  to  earn  some  money  for  themselves. 
Many  managers  of  restaurants  who  employ  only  one-meal  girls  at 
the  noon  hour  stated  that  their  waitresses  were  largely  married 
women  whose  husbands  were  at  work. 

The  following  table  summarizes  for  the  waitresses  in  each  city  the 
facts  as  to  age,  experience,  earnings,  and  cost  of  living,  the  home  and 
adrift  women  being  presented  separately.  This  table  is  based  on 
Table  VI  at  tJie  end  of  this  volume.  The  details  were  secured  partly 
from  indi\nduals  included  in  the  canvassing  list  and  partly  from 
other  individuals  who  were  willing  to  give  the  detailed  information 
desired.  The  average  weekly  earnings  for  all  waitresses,  both  at 
home  and  adrift,  accordmg  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  327  who 
reported  on  earnings,  was  S5.58. 

SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OP  WAITRESSES  FOR  WHOM  INFORMATION  CONCERN- 

INQ  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED,  BY  CITIES, 

[In  this  table  the  arerages  are  in  the  case  of  each  Han  shnple  averafres  based  on  the  number  report- 
ing in  regard  to  the  Item  in  question.  These  numbers  are  given  in  detail  in  Table  VI  at  the  end  of  tlila 
voiume.J 


CItiei. 


Boston 
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Uiniieupolls  and  8t. 

Paul 

New  Vork 
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St.  Louia. 

Total 


Waitresses  rejiorlln;:  as  to 
economic  c-onditionj. 


Avrrape  weekly 
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Total.  I 
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84 

32 
66 

51 
32 
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15.20 

68 

6.31 

32 

4.88 

53 

6.00 

47 

5.65 

32 

5.03 
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Waitresses  found  living  at  home  or  with  relatives. 


Num- 
l)er. 


33 

16 

11 
35 

19 
13 
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26.6 
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25.7 
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$5.02 
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4.40 
6.16 
5.14 
4.41 
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13.20 
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5.U8 
3.y3 
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67.0 
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SUMM  ABY  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WAITRESSES  FOR  WHOll  INFORICATIO^  CONCERN* 
INO  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  WAS  SECURED,  BY  aTIES-Conoluded. 


Waitresses  adrift. 

Number. 

Average 
■ge 

(years). 

Averase 

ezperi- 

eoce 

(yean). 

Average 

weekly 

earnings. 

Average 

cost  of 

food^ 

shelter, 

heat, 

light,and 

laundry. 

Contributions  to 
needy  relatives. 

■    — 
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Percent 

oontrib* 

nUng. 

Average 

weekly 

amount. 

Average 

hours  per 

week». 

Boston 

68 
68 

21 
20 
32 
19 

28.0 
25.6 

21.8 
27.5 
29.0 
96.0 

6.2 
4.9 

2.4 
4.1 
5.5 
(») 

85.29 
6.39 

5.14 
5.09 
6.00 
5.46 

82.90 
2.04 

1.82 
3.44 
2.75 
L51 

23.0 
23.0 

4.8 
20.0 
33.3 
10.5 

82.73 
1.56 

2.00 
2.38 
2U» 
1.91 

47.0 

Chicago 

63.4 

Minneapolifl  and  St. 
Paul 

59.2 

New  York 

45.4 

Philadelphia 

53.2 

8t  Louis 

58.3 

Total. 

222 

26.5 

4.2 

5.71 

2.52 

20.3 

2.00 

54.2 

a  Coven  oost  of  such  food  as  b  not  secured  at  place  of  employment 


ft  Not  reported. 


The  table  shows  little  difference  in  age  between  the  home  and  adrift 
waitresses.  This  also  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  information 
obtained  for  women  employed  in  other  industries.  It  is  explained 
by  the  large  number  of  married  women  with  homes  who  are  waitresses. 
As  there  is  little  difference  in  the  age  of  the  home  and  the  adrift 
waitresses,  so  also  is  there  little  difference  in  experience. 

The  average  wage  of  the  adrift  waitress  was  somewhat  larger  than 
the  average  wage  of  the  home  girl,  except  in  the  case  of  New  York. 
As  has  been  said,  the  adrift  girls  work  longer  hours,  consequently 
receive  a  larger  wage.  In  New  York,  where  the  per  cent  adrift  is 
smaller  than  in  other  cities,  there  are  more  home  girls  who  are  two- 
meal  or  three-meal  waitresses.  The  age  and  the  experience  of  the 
home  girl  waitress  are  greater  than  the  age  and  the  experience  of  the 
home  girl  in  the  other  occupations. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  as  given  in  the  above  table  do  not, 
of  course,  take  into  account  the  tips,  since  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
average  weekly  value  of  the  tips  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  from 
the  waitresses,  as  it  was  from  the  managers.  The  girls  were  either 
loath  to  tell  or  they  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  an  estimate. 
At  Christmas  time,  tliose  who  have  regular  customers  receive  very 
substantial  tips.  In  many  cases,  if  they  have  to  serve  at  a  banquet  or 
at  a  special  dinner,  the  girls  receive  large  tips.  In  the  individual  table 
(Table  VI),  where  the  amount  contributed  to  the  family  by  the  home 
girls  or  the  cost  of  living  of  the  adrift  girls  exceeds  that  of  the  average 
weekly  earnings,  it  was  made  up  by  tips,  and  in  some  cases  the  wait- 
resses counted  on  the  tips  with  as  much  assurance  as  they  did  upon 
their  regular  wage.    The  amount  of  the  tips  varies  with  the  style  of 
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the  restaurant,  the  restaurant  patronized  by  professional  and  business 
men'  being  most  productive  in  this  particular.  In  restaurants  located 
in  or  near  a  r^faroad  station  and  patronized  by  transients,  tips  are  a 
reasonable  certainty,  but  the  amount  is  variable.  If  the  restaurant 
is  a  ladies'  lunch  room  or  a  tea  room  tips  are  insignificant. 

The  largest  item  under  the  cost  of  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and 
laundry  for  the  waitress  is  her  room  rent.  Since  she  gets  most  of 
her  meals  included  with  her  wage,  where  there  is  an  average  for 
food  it  is  usually  for  meals  on  Sunday,  or  for  fruit  in  the  morning. 
If  a  girl  serves  three  meals  and  thus  works  all  day  at  the  restaurant| 
she  gets  all  of  her  meals.  If  she  serves  only  two  meals  and  receives 
only  two  meals,  that  is  usually  all  she  eats.  Sometimes  a  two-meal 
girl  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  restaurant  before  the  hour  of  beginning 
work  and  have  rolls  and  coffee.  Even  the  one-meal  girl,  who  receives 
but  one  meal  with  her  wage,  buys  little  food  outside.  These  girls 
also,  in  some  restaurants,  may  have  rolls  and  coffee  before  going  to 
work. 

The  wages  are  no  indication  of  the  character  of  the  food.  While 
it  might  not  be  excellent,  it  is  usually  sustaining  and  sufficient: 
In  most  of  the  restaurants  the  menu  for  the  waitresses  is  limited  to 
plain  food,  and  there  is  not  a  great  variety.  There  are  frequent 
exceptions,  however.  One  girl,  when  asked  if  she  was  limited  to 
menu,  said,  ''Oh!  yes,  but  we  get  everything  we  want;  we  stand  in 
with  the  chef."  One  employer,  when  asked  if  he  limited  the  food 
of  the  waitresses,  said,  ''It  does  no  good;  they  get  it  anyhow." 

Very  little  overtime  (i.  e.,  time  in  excess  of  that  agreed  upon  at 
time  of  employment)  was  reported  by  waitresses,  except  where  they 
were  asked  to  stay  and  s(»rve  special  dinners  at  ni^ht,  for  which  they 
received  extra  pay.  In  some  cases  there  were  complaints  from  wait- 
resses who  had  to  stay  after  the  stipulated  closin<2:  hours  at  night  for 
customers  who  came  in  late,  as  they  w(Te  not  paid  for  such  work.  The 
stipulated  hours,  however,  in  many  cases,  as  reported  by  the  waitresses, 
were  very  long.  For  instance,  in  Boston,  where  tliere  is  a  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor,  there  is  one  restaurant  which  keeps  open  a  greater 
part  of  the  night.  The  waitresses  work  in  shifts,  alternating  daily. 
One  day  their  work  begins  at  7  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  and  does  not 
end  until  11.30  o'clock  at  night.  However,  they  are  allowed  four 
and  three-quarters  hours  ''oil  duty '^  and  one  and  a  half  hours  for 
meals.  The  next  day  they  go  in  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
work  until  8  o'clock  at  niglit,  and  every  Saturday  niglit  they  must 
stay  until  11.30  o'clock,  even  though  it  may  be  tlieir  short  day.  On 
short  days  they  have  an  hour  "olF  duty"  and  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
their  meals.  Counting  off  all  this  time  for  meals  and  *'off  duty," 
their  average  number  of  hours  for  the  week  is  within  the  time  specified 
by  law.     Considering  that  the  waitress  may  be  called  upon  during 
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the  hour  and  a  half  allowed  her  for  the  three  meals  to  wait  on  cus- 
tomers, if  she  b  needed,  and  that  the  time  ''off  duty"  often  allows  her 
only  to  hurry  to  her  room  and  back  again,  one  is  doubtful  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  law  is  kept,  even  if  the  letter  of  the  law  is  obeyed. 
This  illustrates  what  is  found  in  a  number  of  restaurants  in  all  cities. 
In  the  small  restaurants  in  the  cities  the  waitresses  have  to  work 
very  long  hours,  but  the  Ikrgest  part  of  the  day  they  have  little  to 
do,  and  it  is  not  as  hard  on  them  as  the  shorter  hours  in  the  large 
restaurants,  where  they  are  rushed  all  the  time. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  waitresses  adrift,  the  expendi- 
tures for  car  fare,  amusements,  etc.,  and  the  character  of  housing. 
From  the  margin  left,  after  paying  for  the  current  necessariesi 
must  come  the  money  for  clothes,  car  fare,  amusements,  and  con- 
tributions to  dependent  relatives.  A  small  per  cent  of  the  girls 
contributed  to  dependent  relatives,  but  the  amount  contributed 
each  week  was  large,  considering  the  wage  paid.  Usually  the 
largest  number  of  waitresses  live  in  the  boarding  and  lodging  house 
district  nearest  the  business  section  of  the  city.  In  some  cities  they 
had  rooms  upstairs  over  stores.  On  the  whole,  lodging  houses  in 
which  waitresses  were  found  were  less  desirable  than  those  occupied 
by  otlier  classes  of  self-supporting  women.  In  some  cases,  howeverj 
waitresses  had  very  pleasant  rooms  in  good  districts  of  the  city. 
The  average  number  of  years  of  schooling  does  not  differ  considerably 
from  that  of  girls  adrift  who  are  employed  in  the  other  occupations 
investigated. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  CAR  FARE,  AMUSEMENTS,  ETC.,  OP  WAITRESSES  ADRIFT,  BY 

CITY. 


Cittet. 


Boston 

Chicago 

Minneapolis  and  St. 

Paul 

NpwYork 

PhUadelphia 

St  Louis 


ATerage 
weekly 
margin. 


12.39 
4.35 

3.32 
2.25 
3.25 
4.05 


Car  fare  to  and  from . 
work. 


Percent 
s];>endlng 


S2 

48 


(•) 


70 
62 
32 


Average 
amount 
weekly. 


Amusement  ex- 
penses. 


Per  cent  I  ^l^^, 
k.»i.»  amount 
having.     ^^^,y 


10.55 
.59 


(•) 


.60 
.40 
.60 


49 
22 

33 
53 
27 
40 


10.42 
.92 

.20 

.09 

.20 

45 


Per  cent  whose  housing 
graded— 


Bad. 


1.6 
17.4 

14.3 


Fair  or 
good. 


87 
78.2 

66.7 
60 
90.6 
85 


Excel- 
lent. 


11 
4.4 

19 
40 
9.4 
16 


a  Not  reported. 

The  waitresses  spend  more  money  for  amusements  than  any  other 
class  of  self-supporting  women  included  in  the  investigation.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a  waitress  spending  $2  a  week  in  this  way. 

In  New  York  a  very  small  per  cent  (10.5)  of  the  waitresses  lived  in 
regular  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  and  the  largest  per  cent  (68.4) 
were  keeping  house.     This  is  also  true  of  other  self-supporting  women 
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in  New  YoA.  The  laigest  per  cent  in  Chicago  were  living  in  priyate- 
f«iniKeii|  which  again  was  true  of  other  self-eupporting  women  in 
CUcago.  Fhikdelphia  differs  little  from  Chicago  in  grouping  as  to 
Irring  conditionB.  In  St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  a  vesy  small  per  cent  of  waitresses  were  keeping  house.  Since 
wmtnmoB*  meals  aie  secured  at  places  of  employment,  it  is  not  sur- 
primig  to  find  a  small  per  cent  keeping  house.  In  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  St.  Louis  there  were  no  housing  coiiditions  rated  ''bad," 
and  in  Boaton  the  per  cent  was  very  small,  while  in  Chicago  the  per 
cent  living  under  these  "bad"  conditions  was  large.  A  large  per 
cent  of  waitieesesin  all  the  cities  have  their  housing  graded  ''fair" 
ov  ''goody"  and  a  fair  per  cent,  except  in  Chicago,  have  their  housing 

gnuled  ''excellent." 

Dwrs  waa  much  complaint  among  the  waitresses  that  the  work  was 
vesy  hard  and  they  could  stand  it  but  a  few  years.  A  number  of  the 
girb  interviewed  had  worked  as  three-meal  giris  until  their  health 
waa  faroksn;  then  they  took  positions  as  one-meal  girls  and  barely 
made  a  living.  Carrying  the  heavy  trays  and  the  constant  standing 
w  walkuqg  cause  iU  health.  Usually  a  man  is  employed  to  cany 
away  the  empty  dishes,  but  the  waitress  must  bring  the  trays  loaded 
withibod. 

The  waitieeses  as  a  class  are  inclined  to  be  more  free  and  easy  in 
manner  and  speech  than  the  other  wage-earning  women  interviewed. 
Many  of  the  waitieeses  complained  of  the  annoying  attention  of  men 
enatomfln.  Maiiy  girls  said,  however,  that  if  they  speak  sharply  to  a 
customer  or  offend  him  they  are  likely  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  head 
waitress,  and  may  even  lose  their  positions.  Some  even  reported  loss 
of  position  as  due  to  offending  an  insulting  man  customer  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  report  the  so-called  impudence  to  the  manager  or  head 
waitress,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  girl  was  not  allowed  to  defend 
herself.  Other  girk,  less  particular,  apparently  take  these  things  as 
A  matter  of  course. 

A  number  of  waitresses  go  away  for  the  summer  and  work  in  sumr 
mer  resorts.  A  phase  of  life  among  the  self-supporting  waitresses, 
which  neither  the  summary  tables  nor  the  tabulations  of  individual 
details  can  show,  is  the  shifting  tendency  from  lodging  house  to 
lodging  house.  A  week  or  two — at  most  a  few  weeks — marks  the 
length  of  the  sojourn.  The  general  living  conditions  of  the  waitresses 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  III  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  *' Social 
environment  of  wage-earning  women." 


CHAPTER  XL 


OVERTIME  AND  NIGHT  WORK  OF  WAGE-EARNING 

WOMEN. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OVJCKTlJUe  AMD  nGHT  WORK  OF  WAOE-EABVIVO  WOKEV. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  of  overtime 
tnd  night  work  by  women  in  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  miscel- 
laneous establishments;  to  discover  what  effect  such  overtime  and 
night  work  have  upon  the  earnings,  industrial  efficiency,  and  upon 
the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  women  wage-earners.  The  inquiry 
into  this  subject  was  made  at  the  end  of  1907  and  during  1908.  The 
widespread  industrial  depression  which  affected  business  at  that  time 
made  the  study  of  overtime  and  night  work  exceedingly  difficult,  as 
conditions  in  this  respect  were  altogether  abnormal.  Consequently, 
the  results  of  the  study  must  not  be  understood  as  showing  the  normal 
amount  of  overtime  and  night  work  performed  by  the  women 
employed  in  these  industries  and  are  not  given  in  tabular  form  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  taken  as  the  Bureau's  statement  of  the 
normal  amount  of  overtime  and  night  work.  Yet,  as  the  situation 
was,  so  far  as  the  general  industrial  conditions  are  concemeii,  uni- 
formly below  the  normal,  the  results  of  the  study  are  valuable  as 
showing: 

1.  The  extremes  to  which  overtime  and  night  work  will  go  when  a 
demand  does  arise  in  localities  where  there  are  no  legal  restrictions  on 
the  hours  of  labor  for  women  or  where  such  rostrictiDns  are  not 
enforced. 

2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  employ  men  ts  such  overt  iino  is  paid 
for,  though  the  industrial  depression  would  tend  to  depnvss  the  percent- 
age of  payment  for  overtime  work. 

3.  The  relative  influence  of  the  compensati^d  overtime  work  upon 
the  normal  earnings. 

The  effect  upon  industrial  efficiency  and  health  and  moral  welfare 
could  be  safely  predicated  only  upon  a  large  body  of  data  collecte<l 
during  a  period  of  normal  industrial  conditions.  As  this  was  not  pos- 
sible, no  conclusions  are  drawn  in  this  respect  from  the  data  collected. 

This  study  of  overtime  and  night  work  does  not  relat<»  to  the  same 
establishments  or  to  the  same  individual  wage-earners  as  are  included 
in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  volume,  nor  was  it  extended  to  all 
of  the  cities  included  in  the  study  of  the  living  conditions  of  wage- 
earning  women.  It  does,  however,  relate  to  wage-earning  women  in 
both  stores  and  factories,  and  the  establishments  are  of  the  same 
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classes,  in  a  few  cases  the  same,  as  in  the  other  chapters  of  this  volume. 
While  the  larger  investigation  of  the  living  conditions  of  women 
included  7  cities  located  in  6  States,  this  study  of  overtime  was  con- 
fined practically  to  4  States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Maryland^and  except  for  Pennsylvania,  where  the  glass  factories  of 
1  town  were  inclnd^d,  the  inquiry  was  carrkkl  6h  only  iil  the  largest 
city  of  each  of  these  States — New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  Baltimore.  Of  these  cities  it  Will  be  seen  that  3 — NeW  York  City, 
Chicago,  and  Philadelphia — are  cities  included  in  the  larger  investiginr 
tion,  the  results  of  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  first  10  chapters 
of  this  volume. 

It  should  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  in  each  of  this  cities  wheti6'C<Mi- 
ditions  were  studied  with  reference  to  the  hving  conditions  of  wottien 
emplojred  ki  stores  tod  factories  a  considerable  number  of  cades  dlt 
overtime  were  found,  and  the  facts  are  presented  in  cbnsidei^bld 
detail  in  connection  with  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  individual  cities. 
These  cases  of  overtime,  it  will  be  lioted,  are  of  the  same  character  anjl 
due  to  the  same  causes  as  the  overtime  discussed  more  at  length  in  this 
chapter.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  material  herewiUi  pte^ 
s-'Hted  is  properly  made  a  part  of  the  volume  relating  to  the  living 
conditions  of  wage-earning  women. 

Over  700  workers  were  interviewed  in  the  States  named.  About 
200  of  these  were  employed'  in  mercantile  establishments — meittiing 
thereby  department  and  other  retail  stores — and  about  600  were  at 
work  in  factories  and  in  miscellaneous  establishments,  such  as  latin- 
dries,  cleaning  and  dyeing  houses,  etc.  Something  over  250  of  the 
700  scheduled  were  employed  in  Greater  New  York. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New  York  declared  the  prohibi- 
tion of  night  work  by  adult  women  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  the 
law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  establishments  to'60 
in  1  week,  or  12  in  1  day,  was  on  the  statute  books  during  the  period 
of  this  investigation.  The  average  normal  hours  of  labor  per  week 
for  the  224  girls  employed  in  New  York's  manufacturing  and  miscel- 
laneous establishments  (representing  men  and  women's  clothing, 
printing  and  binding,  candy  factories,  paper-box  factories,  laundries, 
artificial  flower  and  feather  factories,  millinery,  etc. — about  170 
estabUshments  in  all)  interviewed  on  this  subject,  amounted  to  but 
55  J,  3^et  207  had  worked  overtime  during  the  season  of  1907-8  an  aver- 
age of  2.4  hours  for  2.4  days  during  each  week  for  an  average  period 
of  17.3  weeks.  This  would  indicate  that  for  about  17  weeks  at  least 
the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  was  a  Uttle  over  61.2  for  the 
207,  which  is  exceeding  the  legal  limits  by  a  Uttle  over  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  a  week. 
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1  abovp,  (he  N'ew  York  state  law  permitted  more  than  10 
hours  labor  &  day  but  not  more  than  12  )iours.  The  purpose  of  this 
lav  is  to  get  60  hours  of  labor  in  1  week  and  yet  allow  1  short  day — 
ft  Saturday  half  holiday,  for  example. — in  each  week.  Two  hundred 
and  four  of  the  207  reporting  overtime  work  were  working  more 
than  10  hours  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  The  "long  days"  for  (he 
204  averaged  11.9  hours,  but  the  significant  feature  of  the  roturna 
wofi  that  42  uf  the  2lt4  reported  working  days  of  more  than  12  hours; 
11  of  these  had  worked  a.s  their  longest  days  14  houre,  and  one  girl 
worked  24i  hotirs  at  one  slrett'h  with  but  2  half-hour  intermissions 
for  meals.  The  worst  offenders  against  the  12-hoiir  day  limit  were 
in  the  printing  and  binding  trades.  Four  girls  working  in  1  estab- 
lishment on  tie  "night  force"  1  day  of  each  week  reported  their 
"longest  day's  labor"  as  16},  20J,  22^,  and  24^  hours.  These  "long 
days"  occurred  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  week  for  a  period  of  16 
to  26  weeks,  except  in  the  ca^e  of  the  girl  who  worked  24^  hours. 
Hex  usual  "long  day"  was  201  hours,  but  she  had  worked  24i  twice 
in  21  weeks.  The  fact  that  2  of  these  girls  were  under  ^1  years  of 
age  rendered  these  hours  a  double  offense  against  the  law,  as  night 
work  is  permitted  only  to  women  21  years  or  over.  There  were  13 
women,  all  in  the  printing  and  binding  trades,  working  on  night 
shifts.  Except  for  the  2  mentioned,  this  night  work  was  not  illegal 
io  itself.  Out  of  10  establislmienta,  however,  5  were  working  80me 
of  the  women  employees  more  than  12  hours. 

Among  the  other  offenders  against  the  12-hour  limit  the  laundries 
were  also  prominent.  It  i^hould  be  remembered  that  these  wore  rush 
days,  and  not  the  regular  hours  of  labor.  The  normal  hours  per  week 
for  all  of  these  establishments  was,  as  has  been  said,  but  55i.  The 
term  "normal  hours"  is  used  in  this  study  to  designate  the  hours  of 
labor  prevailing  ordinarily  on  the  level  of  the  industry  for  the  year. 
Overtime  is  used  to  designate  all  hours  of  labor  in  excess  of  the 
aormal  hours,  even  when  such  excess  is  periodical. 

The  average  normal  wages  of  the  224  women  employed  in  manu- 
facturing and  miscellaneous  establishments  was  approximately  $6 
per  week.  Of  the  207  reporting  overtime  work.  18  received  no  com- 
pensation for  such  overtime;  50  reported  definite  overtime  earnings 
averaging  $13.48  for  the  entire  average  period  of  17  weeks  during 
«bich  overtime  work  was  in  progress.  Otherwise  stated,  these  50 
women  added  an  average  of  79  cents  a  week  for  17  weeks  to  their 
normal  weekly  earnings  of  approximately  }6.  There  were  91  of  the 
overtime  workers  who  reported  only  that  they  "got  the  same,  piece 
or  lima,  rate  for  overtime  as  for  regular  time,"  but  could  give  no 
eetimat«  of  the  overtime  earnings.  Forty-two  reported  an  increase 
ID  rate  for  overtime  work,  averaging  approximately  50  per  cent  more 
(ban  the  regular  rate.     Six  gave  uo  iuf orm^tioa  on  Uiis  subject. 
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The  13  women  working  once  or  twice  a  week  on  the  night  shift 
(whose  earnings  are  included  in  tlie  above  statement,  as  they  work 
on  the  day  forces,  too)  reported  an  average  increase  for  night  work 
of  61  per  cent  over  the  regular  day  rate. 

The  average  age  of  the  224  women  scheduled  was  19.6  years. 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  overtime  in  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  New  York,  it  should  be  said  that  while  the  number  of  women 
scheduled  is  much  smaller  (47)  than  that  upon  which  the  foregoing 
conclusions  concerning  manufacturing  establishments  are  based,  yet 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  stores  are  so  much  more  uniform  in  the 
matter  of  hours  that  such  conclusions  as  are  here  drawn  are  well 
within  reason.  Eighteen  establishments  are  represented,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  while  the  number  of  schedules  permits  of 
an  average  of  but  2.6  persons  to  an  establishment,  yet  the  store  that 
keeps  open  for  business  must  retain  a  fair  share  of  its  force.  This  is 
true,  though  in  less  degree,  in  case  the  demand  for  overtime  is  due  to 
stock  taking.  These  47  schedules  are  as  indicative  as  the  same  num- 
ber would  be  for  any  one  industry  in  the  general  group  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments  heretofore  discussed. 

The  law  of  New  York  does  not  limit  the  hours  of  employment  of 
women  over  21  years  of  age  in  mercantile  establishments.  By  a 
recent  act  (June  6,  1910;  in  eflFect  Oct.  1,  1910)  it  limits  the  hours  of 
labor  of  females  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  to  60  in  one  week,  or 
10  in  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  work  day 
of  some  one  day  in  the  week.  Emplo3mient  for  this  class  of  em- 
ployees is  also  prohibited  before  7  a.  m.  and  after  10  p.  m.  But  even 
these  provisions  are  susj)ended  from  December  18  to  December  24, 
inclusive.     [Laws  of  1910,  chap.  387,  sec.  161.] 

On  the  other  hand  the  hours  of  all  female  factory  employees  of  16 
years  and  over  are  limited  to  10  hours  a  day,  and  60  hours  in  a  week; 
but  this  provision  has  been  amended  to  allow  regularly  a  longer  day 
live  days  in  the  week  in  order  to  make  a  shorter  day  on  one  of  the 
working  days;  or  to  allow  a  longer  day  irregularly  not  more  than 
three  days  a  week.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  working  day 
exceed  60  hours  per  week,  or  12  hours  per  day.  (See  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  pp.  910,  911.) 

This  discrimination  in  favor  of  mercantile  establishments  was 
sharply  criticized  in  the  New  York  Labor  Bulletin  for  June,  1907. 
"So  far  as  small  stores  are  concerned,"  the  report  says,  "in  which  the 
employees  quietly  keep  shop  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  there  is  reason 
for  this  discrimination  in  their  favor.  But  there  is  none  for  such  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  modem  department  stores.  In  them,  par- 
ticularly during  the  hurry  and  with  the  crowds  of  the  rush  seasons, 
conditions  are  infinitely  harder  and  less  sanitary  for  women  than  in 
the  better  factories.     Wliy,  for  instance,  should  women  packers  be 
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allowed  to  work  78  and  84  hours  a  week  in  ill-ventilated  and  crowded 
places  in  department  stores  if  it  be  a  necessary  health  regulation  to 
prohibit  their  working  more  than  60  hours  a  week  in  well-ventilatnd 
and  properly  appointed  workrooms  in  factories)  *  *  «  WTigq, 
therefore,  the  fai-tory  inspectors  sui;ceed  in  limiting  the  hours  in  fao- 
Lories  OS  required  by  law,  the  result  is  that  some  of  their  female 
employees  transfer  altogether  to  stores  in  order  to  get  overtime,  while 
otiiers,  after  working  short  hours  in  the  factories  during  the  day,  work 
in  the  stores  in  the  evenings.  *  *  *  Perfectly  legal  evasion  of 
llie  law  is  easy  in  some  operations.  For  instance,  a  New  York  City 
factory  operator  who  manufactures  and  packs  Itis  goods  largely  for 
soJe  in  tliat  city  can  *  *  *  if  he  have  stores  of  his  own,  or  caa 
procure  space  in  stores  where  his  or  similar  articles  are  sold,  transfer' 
his  goods  in  bulk  and  bis  packers  to  such  stores,  and  there,  undec 
conditions  probably  much' inferior  to  those  in  the  packing  depart- 
mi^nt  of  his  factory,  carry  on  iiis  packing  without  any  restrictions 
whatever  upon  the  labor  of  his  female  emploj'ees," 

Of  the  45  women  reporting  the  "longest  days"  worked  in  mer- 
cantile establishments,  34  reported  more  than  12-hour  days,  ranging" 
up  to  15  hours,  and  44  reported  more  than  10  hours,  with  an  average" 
of  13.2  hours  as  the  "longest  days."  In  other  words,  where  in  the 
manufacturing  group  42  of  219,  or  a  httle  over  19  per  cent,  reported^" 
"longest  days"  of  more  than  12  hours,  thereby  exceeding  tlie  legal 
lunit,  in  the  mercantilfi  group,  75.5  per  cent  report  thejr  longest  days 
as  more  than  12  hours.  The  absence  of  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
hours  permitted  in  order  to  make  a  short  day  in  the  week  (as  the 
12-hour  Umit  in  manufacturing  establishments),  provided  60  hours 
a  week  is  not  exceeded,  makes  these  "long  days"  on  Saturdays  and 
during  the  Christmas  holiday  times  strictly  legal. 

The  normal  hours  of  labor  for  the  women  in  the  mercantile  estab- 
lishments averaged  56§  per  week.  The  average  weekly  wages  woa 
S6.33.  Twenty  of  the  47  women  worked  overtime  an  average  of  2.6 
hours  on  an  average  of  2.3  days  for  37  weeks  during  the  year,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Christmas  holiday  season.  The  overtime  demand  was  due 
to  the  "open  store"  on  Saturday  evenings,  to  stock  taking,  and  to  the 
necessary  preparation  for  special  sales.  Of  these  20,  3  were  provided 
regularly  with  supper  or  supper  money  whenever  overtime  was 
demanded,  I  was  paid  an  additional  SIO  for  the  entire  period,  15 
received  nothing  at  all,  and  1  did  not  report  on  tlie  subject.  The 
factory  group  made  a  better  showing  in  the  matter  of  overtime  pay- 
ment. This  is  ,,irge!y  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
wotoen  employees  in  factories  are  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis,  and  there- 
fore arc  paid  for  overtime  even  if  ihey  do  not  receive  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  pay.  In  the  mercantile  employments  tlie  matter  does  not 
BO  easily  adjust  itself,  as  most  of  the  women  employees  are  paid  a 
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weekly  rate.  Wherever  the  commission  plan  of  payment  prevails,  of 
course  there  is  compensation  for  overtime  when  such  overtime  is  due 
to  an  ''open  evening/'  but  as  much  of  the  overtime  during  Uie  year 
is  due  to  preparatory  work,  the  commission  earnings  are  not  con- 
siderable during  overtime  periods.  However,  there  are  some  estab- 
lishments that  allow  a  commission  in  addition  to  salary  on  all  sales  in 
December  as  a  compensation  for  overtime  during  the  year>  including 
the  holiday  season.  While  there  were  but  20  of  the  47  girls  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  that  reported  overtime  during  the  eleven 
months  ending  November  30,  1907, 46  reported  overtime  work  every 
evening  for  an  average  of  10.6  days  before  Christmas.  Twelve  of 
these  reported  average  overtime  earnings  of  SI. 77  for  the  entire  10^- 
day  period,  23  were  provided  with  supper  or  supper  money,  and 
11  received  neither  supper,  supper  money,  definite  payments,  nor 
commissions. 

CHICAGO. 

At  the  time  of  this  investigation  lUinois  had  no  restrictions  upon 
the  number  of  hours  during  which  women  could  be  employed.  It 
is  not  surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that  of  the  147  women  (in  manu- 
facturing and  miscellaneous  establishments  (^))  134  reported  ''longest 
days"  of  more  than  10  hours,  and  72  reported  their  ''long  days"  as 
over  12  hours.  The  average  "long  day"  for  the  134  was  12.4  hours 
with  a  range  of  lOJ  to  14J  a  day.  Curiously  enough,  the  number 
reporting  overtime  was  smaller  (119)  than  the  number  reporting 
their  longest  days  as  more  than  10  hours.  Tins  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  report  only  such  hours  of  labor  as  are  in  excess  of  the 
customary  number  of  hours  demanded  in  the  ordinary  run  of  busi- 
ness are  regarded  as  overtime.  As  the  customary  number  of  hours, 
or  the  normal  hours,  in  some  employments — ^notably  in  the  service 
of  the  elevated  railways — are  distinctly  abnormal,  one  is  confronted 
with  the  anomaly  of  women  working  80^  hours  a  week  and  yet  doing 
"no  overtime,  for  11^  hours  per  day  is  the  schedule  for  7  days, 
week  in  and  week  out,  with  half  a  day  off  now  and  then.  With  no 
legal  limitations,  the  parties  to  an  employment  contract  are  alone 
the  arbiters  of  the  hours  of  labor.  The  normal  hours  for  the  141 
women  were  56.4  per  week,  normal  wages  S8.62  a  week,  and  the  average 
age  27  years.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  141  women  reported 
working  in  excess  of  the  normal  hours  prevailing  in  their  respective 
places  of  employment,  such  overtime  extending  over  an  average 
period  of  13^  weeks.  The  women  worked  an  average  of  2.7  hours 
on  2.8  days  of  each  of  the  13^  weeks.  Twelve  of  these  overtime 
workers  reported  definite  overtime  conq)ensation,  ranging  from 
supper  money  only  to  S75  for  the  entire  period  of  overtime  work. 

a  The  industries  represented  were:  Paper  box,  candy,  womoi's  clothing,  bakeries^ 
printiag  and  binding,  ale. 
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Tfrenty-six  could  not  report  definite  earnings,  but  reported  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  woi^  averaging  approximately  50 
per  cent  more  than  the  regular  rate.  Fifty-three  reported  only  the 
same  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  as  for  normal  hourd  and  18  dedared 
that  they  received  nothing  at  all  for  overtime  work. 

Nine  of  the  141  women  were  night  workers  for  6  nights  of  the  week, 
averaging  9^  hours  of  labor  each  night  and  57  in  the  week.  Night 
worik  for  women  in  Illinois  is  not  illegal,  so  that,  while  such  work 
on  the  part  of  women  is  rarely  necessary,  the  offense  is  solely  against 
an  industrial  ideal.     These  9  women  were  employed  in  the  bakeries. 

While  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  body  of  data  is  not  large 
enough  to  predicate  general  conditions,  it  is  large  enough  to  clearty 
indicate  overtime  tendencies  in  rush  seasons.  Furthermore,  these 
figmes  are  corroborated  by  the  findings  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gation into  the  living  conditions  of  wage-earning -women  of  Ohicago, 
and  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  volume  (page  110).  In  that  report, 
which  deals  with  the  industrial  demands  upon  the  women  employed  in 
factories,  mills,  and  manufacturing  establishments  generally,  there  is 
this  statement  concerning  308  women  reporting  on  the  question  of 
overtime:  ''As  a  result  of  the  recent  panic,  some  establishments  were 
not  able  to  run  even  full  schedule  time  at  any  period  in  the  year  of 
the  investigation.  The  average  overtime,  as  represented  by  the  girls' 
schedules,  was  46.5  hours  in  an  average  period  of  15  weeks.  Of  the 
girls  having  this  average  50  per  cent  did  the  overtime  work  within  a 
period  of  3  months" — ^which  is  the  average  period  shown  by  this 
investigation.  The  report  on  the  living  conditions  further  says: 
"Overtime  work  in  factories  is  paid  for  at  the  rej^ular  piece  rate  for 
pieceworkers,  or  frequently  at  rate  and  a  half.  The  average  amount 
paid  was  55  cents  a  week  for  15  weeks. '^  • 

All  of  the  54  women  employees  in  Cliica<^o  mercantile  esta))Iishments 
and  interviewed  on  the  subject  of  overtime,  reported  their  longest 
days  as  more- than  10  houra.  Twenty-nine  reported  the  lonfjest  day 
as  more  than  12,  and  the  average  for  the  54  was  12.8  hours,  with  a 
range  of  11}  to  15  hours.  The  normal  hours  per  week  for  the  54 
women  averaged  approximately  53.8,  and  their  normal  earnings  $7.51 
a  week.  The  average  age  was  26.7  years.  Twenty-nine  of  54  women 
reported  overtime  work  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  December,  1907, 
for  2.4  hours  on  an  average  of  3.7  days  for  each  week  during  an 
average  period  of  34  weeks.  Fifteen  of  the  29  received  supper 
money;  1  was  paid  $37.50  for  the  entire  overtime  period,  and 
another  $3.50;  7  were  given  a  commission  as  compensation  for 
overtime. 

Forty-six  of  the  54  women  worked  overtime  in  December,  1907,  for 
an  average  of  11.2  days  before  Christmas;  5  of  them  received  definite 

a  See  p.  113. 
49450*— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  5 14 
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compensation,  averaging  S3.20  each  for  the  11.2  days;  10  were  paid 
a  commission  on  all  December  sales  as  compensation  for  overtime; 
12  were  given  supper  or  supper  money  only;  and  19  received  nothing 
at  all  for  the  Christmas  overtime  work. 

As  has  been  said  nothing  in  this  condition  was  illegal  in  Illinois 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation. 

Here  again  the  returns  for  this  investigation  concerning  overtime 
conditions — during  Christmas  holidays  especially — are  confirmed  by 
the  results  shown  on  page  — .  It  is  there  shown  that  in  addition  to 
the  r^ular  hours,  nearly  all  the  women  are  required  to  do  overtime 
work  in  busy  seasons,  such  as  Christmas,  before  special  sales  in  their 
departments,  and  when  inventory  is  taken.  In  60  per  cent  of  the 
cases  the  overtime  work  is  done  within  a  period  of  from  1  to  8  weeks 
before  Christmas.  Supper,  or  supper  money  ranging  from  25  oents 
to  50  cents,  is  the  usual  compensation  for  overtime. 

PHILADELPHU 

The  132  factory  women  schedule^  in  Pennsylvania — all  but  7  of 
them  in  Philadelphia — ^represented  48  establishments  engaged  in  the 
production  of  paper  boxes,  artificial  flowers  and  feathers,  candy, 
women's  clothing,  novelties,  and  boots  and  shoes.  Printing  and  bind- 
ing, laundry  work,  and  the  millinery  business  were  likewise  represented. 
The  schedules  on  overtime  from  these  establishments  therefore  are 
entirely  comparable  with  those  taken  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  laws  limit  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  to  00  a  week 
and  to  12  a  day.  The  employment  of  persons  under  16  in  any  estab- 
lishment after  9  p.  m.  and.  before  6  a.  m.  is  illegal  except  in  mercantile 
establishments,  Saturdays,  and  20  days  before  Christmas.  In  cases 
where  girls  or  boys  under  16  are  working  after  9  p.  m.  the  hours  for 
the  working  day  are  limited  to  10  instead  of  12,  and  the  laws  further 
preserve  the  limit  of  60  hours  a  week  as  on  other  days  of  the  year.  As 
the  other  exemptions  from  the  law  limiting  the  number  of  hours 
of  labor  and  restricting  night  work  do  not  apply  to  adult  female 
employees,  a  recital  of  such  exemptions  is  not  necessary  to  this 
discussion. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  exemptions  here  set 
forth  as  applying  to  female  employees,  apply  only  to  those  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  on  certain  specified  days.  They  do  not 
apply  to  female  employees  in  the  manufacturing  and  misc^aneous 
trades.  Here  the  law  is  applicable  all  the  time.  No  female  shall  be 
employed  in  any  establishment  more  than  12  hours  in  any  one  day 
nor  more  than  60  hours  in  one  week;  also  no  female  under  16  may  he 
employed  after  9  p.  m.  or  before  6  a.  m. 

Of  the  132  factory  women  scheduled  126  reported  their  longest 
days  as  more  than  10  hours,  which  is  not  illegal  except  where  the 
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total  number  of  hours  per  week  amounts  to  more  than  60.  But  the 
"longest  days"  for  the  126  averaged  a  little  over  12  hours.  Fifty- 
seven  of  these  were  working  from  12}  hours  to  16  hours  on  their 
longest  days.  However,  that  a  law  poorly  enforced  is  better  than  no 
law  at  all,  is  strongly  indicated  by  comparing  these  excesses  over  the 
12-hour  day  with  the  number  in  Chicago — 72  out  of  137 — where 
there  are  no  l^al  restrictions.  On  the  basis  of  percentage,  taking 
the  whole  number  of  women  reporting  their  "longest  days"  (127), 
there  were  about  45.7  per  cent  working  more  than  12  hours  in  one  day, 
while  in  Chicago  there  were  52.5  per  cent  working  more  than  12  hours 
on  the  "longest  day,"  with  the  average  running  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  more  per  day  than  in  Philadelphia. 

As  has  been  said,  the  same  kind  and  grade  of  establishments  were 
selected  in  each  city  so  far  as  was  possible,  so  that  the  figures  are 
fairly  comparable.  Again,  while  New  York  showed  a  few  cases  of 
violent  infringement  of  the  12-hour  law,  yet  the  proportion  of  those 
exceeding  12  hours  on  their  longest  days  was  but  19.2  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  reporting  their  longest  day's  labor  (219). 

It  has  been  said  that  the  range  of  longest  day's  labor  in  Phila- 
delphia reached  16  hours.  Such  a  working  day  necessarily  extended 
after  9  p.  m.  or  began  before  6  a.  m.  In  the  case  of  women  over  1^ 
years  this  was  no  infringement  on  the  score  of  night  work,  as  the 
women  involved  were  more  than  16,  though  it  was  in  respect  to  the 
length  of  the  working  day.  The  subnormal  industrial  condition 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  customary  working  hours  of  the  132  women  scheduled  averaged 
but  53.3  per  week,  the  law  perniittiiig  60  hours.  Their  normal 
wages  per  week  averaged  $6.49,  and  their  average  age  was  about  21 
years.  It  should  be  said  here  that  the  figures  for  ages  and  wages 
given  in  this  discussion  should  not  be  taken  as  indicating  prevailing 
ages  or  wages  in  the  specified  cities.  The  body  of  data  is  not  large 
enough  to  make  the  figures  valuable  except  as  illuminating  context 
for  the  figures  indicating  the  amount  of  overtime  worked  by  those  to 
whom  these  age  and  wage  averages  apply. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  132  women  reported  overtime 
work  amounting  on  the  basis  of  averages  to  2.7  hours  for  2.G  days 
of  16.6  weeks  during  the  year.  (Reference  to  the  report  on  the 
living  conditions  of  wage-earning  Philadelphia  women,  in  this  volume 
(page  164),  shows  that  the  duration  of  the  overtime  period  for  women 
in  factories,  mills,  etc.,  was  40  hours  in  17.2  weeks.)  Twelve  of  the 
117  reported  definitely  their  overtime  earnings,  which  amounted  to 
about  $8.03  for  the  entire  period  of  overtime  work.  Ten  reported 
an  increase  in  rate  of  pay  for  overtime,  amounting  to  an  average  of 
65  per  cent  more  than  the  regular  rate.     Sixty-two  pieceworkers 
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reported  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  as  for  regular  time,  but 
could  give  no  definite  estimate  of  overtime  earnings.  Twenty-four 
workers  who  were  j)aid  by  the  week  received  nothing  at  all  for  over- 
time work.  Nine  did  not  report  as  to  overtime  compensation.  There 
were  no  women  working  regularly  at  nights  in  the  establishments 
represented,  but  there  were  7  women — all  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  women's  clothing — who  were  taking  work  home  at  night. 
These  spent  from  1  to  5  hours,  earning  from  a  few  cents  a  night  to  50 
cents  in  addition  to  their  normnl  wages. 

or  the  34  women  scheduled  in  the  mercantile  houses  of  Phila- 
delphia 10  reported  overtime  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  2 
weeks  preceding  December  25,  1907.  These  10  worked  an  average 
of  2.6  hours  for  1  day  each  week  of  50  weeks.  Five  of  these  were 
provided  with  supper  or  supper  money,  and  5  received  nothing  at  all. 
All  of  the  34  women  worked  overtime  during  an  average  of  8.4  days 
preceding  Cliristmas  of  1907.  One  reported  a  definite  earning  of 
$10.  Eight  were  ijllowed  commission  on  all  December  sales  aj9  com- 
pensation for  overtime,  19  received  only  supper  or  supper  money,  and 
6  received  nothing  at  all  for  overtime  work.  In  the  study  of  living 
conditions  of  Philadelphia  wage-earning  women  (page  161)  it  was 
found  that — 

in  almost  all  establishments  overtime  is  required  twice  a  year  for  stock  taking.  It 
is  the  general  policy  of  the  employers  to  pay,  as  supper  money,  25  cents.  35  cents,  and 
in  some  stores  50  cents,  for  this  extra  service.  For  a  we6k  or  10  days  preceding  Christ- 
mas the  department  stores  (with  a  few  exceptions)  remain  open  in  the  evening  until 
10  and  sometimes  11  o'clock.  In  some  stores  a  commission  Dn  aalos  is  allowed  the 
•aleswomen  during  the  month  of  December,  while  in  other  stores  only  "supper 
money''  is  given. 

Thirteen  of  the  34  reported  their  longest  days  as  more  than  12 
hours,  the  range,  however,  running  to  but  13,  as  against  15  in  Chicago 
and  New  York.  The  exemptions  from  the  law  restricting  the  dura- 
tion of  a  day's  labor  in  favor  of  mercantile  establishments  on  Satur- 
days and  for  20  days  preceding  Christmas  day,  render  any  hours 
legal  except  for  girls  under  16,  and  then  detection  is  extremely 
difRcuIt,  for  an  inspector  can  not  tell,  when  he  finds  a  child  at  work 
after  9  o'clock,  whether  that  child  has  been  at  work  more  than  10 
hours  or  not.  The  child  may  have  gone  to  work  at  8  a.  m.,  but  may 
have  been  oil  duty  or  claim  to  have  been  oflf  duty  enough  during  the 
day  to  make  the  total  number  of  working  hours  for  the  day  less  than 
10  hours  even  if  he  is  found  at  work  at  11  p.  m. 

BALTIMORB. 

The  laws  of  Marylaml,  at  the  time  of  this  investigation,  and  at 
the  time. of  writing,  placed  no  limitations  on  the  hours  of  labor 
for  women  over  16  years  of  age,  except  for  those  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  or  woolen  fabrics.     The  hours  are  limited  to 
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•10  a  day  for  girls  under  16,  but  as  there  is  no  limitation  for  the  week> 
Sunday  labor  may  bring  the  working  week  to  70  houra  without 
infringing  upon  the  legal  limit.  The  industrial  depression,  however, 
brought  the  customary  hours  per  week  for  the  36  women  (employed 
in  laundries,  in  the  manufacture  of  candy,  artificial  flowers,  millinery, 
and  clothing,  and  interviewed  as  to  overtime  conditions)  down  to 
an  average  of  53  per  week.  But  34  of  the  36  did  overtime  work 
'  during  the  rush  seasons.  Such  overtime  amounted  to  an  average  of 
2.8  hours  for  3.8  days  during  each  of  an  average  period  of  13  weeks. 
Eleven  of  these  reported  definite  earnings  amounting  to  an  average 
of  14.26  for  the  entire  period.  Five  only  reported  an  increased  rate 
of  pay  amounting  to  50  per  cent  more  than  the  regular  rate.  Eight 
reported  the  same  rate  for  overtime  as  for  normal  hours,  5  flat  wage-» 
workers  received  nothing  for  overtime,  and  5  did  not  report  as  to 
payment  for  overtime  work.     None  reported  night  work. 

Here  again  the  lack  of  legal  restrictions  on  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing day  is  shown  in  the  proportion  of  women  reporting  a  day  of  more 
than  12  hours — half  of  them  working  from  12i  to  14  hours  on  their 
longest  days  and  33  of  them  reporting  average  longest  days  of  12.2 
hours. 

The  influence  of  this  lack  of  legal  restriction,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence of  lax  enforcement  of  such  legal  restrictions  as  exist,  is  seen  in 
the  *'long  days*'  prevailing  in  the  mercantile  establishments.  Here 
all  of  50  women  scheduled  in  the  mercantile  establishments  reported 
their  longest  days  as  more  than  10  hours,  with  an  average  of  13.4 
hours.  Forty-four  of  them,  S8  per  cent,  were  working  more  than  12 
hours  on  their  lonirof^t  days,  ranging  to  15i  hours.  For  women  over 
10  this  was  not  illegal,  but  that  the  laws  restricting  the  hours  of 
labor  for  children  were  but  poorly  enforced  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat 
8  of  the  44  were  under  10  years  of  age.  Six  of  these  were  working 
from  13 J  hours  to  15  hours  in  their  longest  days.  Two  of  the  6 
were  but  13  vears  old. 

leaving  the  subject  of  the  longest  days  worked,  and  passing  to 
the  average  normal  houi*s  and  the  proportion  doing  any  overtime 
work  at  all,  the  schedules  for  the  50  women  showed  the  normal  houra 
per  week  to  average  54.  All  of  the  women  reported  overtime  averag- 
ing 3.2  hours  for  1.4  days  during  each  week  of  an  average  of  43  weeks 
during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  Christ imu3  holiday  season.  Forty- 
nine  of  these  women  received  notliing  for  the  overtime  work,  while 
one  was  allowed  a  commission  as  compensation.  All  of  the  50  worked 
overtime  before  Christmas  of  1007  for  a  period  averaging  lOJ  days.* 
For  such  overtime  2  received  an  average  of  $4,  1  was  allowetl  acom- 
mission,  7  were  provided  with  supper,  and  40  received  nothing  at  allc 

The  average  normal  earnings  of  the  50  women  working  overtime 
was  S4.67  a  week,  and  their  average  age  was  23  yeors^'    Fifteen,  how-* 
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ever,  were  under  16  years  of  age,  7  being  under  15  years.  The  aver-, 
age  normal  hours  for  these  15  amounted  to  55|  per  week.  Their 
overtime  amounted  to  an  average  of  3.6  hours  for  47  weeks  and  to  4 
hours  a  night  for  13  consecutive  nights  before  Christmas,  1907. 
These  hours  are  an  offense  against  the  law. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  data  on  which  this  report  is  based  indicate  the  existence  of* 
three  general  types  of  overtime  for  women: 

First.  Regular  hours  of  more  than  average  length,  such  as  are 
shown  by  the  schedules  of  some  stores  which  operate  more  than  60 
hours,  or  include  several  evenings  per  week  in  their  schedule,  and  by 
the  women  ticket  sellers  for  the  Chici^o  elevated  railway.  This  is 
not  properly  called  overtime,  but  is  involved  in  the  discussion  of 
the  value  of  restrictive  legislation. 

Second.  Seasonal  overtime,  of  which  the  confectionery  and  paper- 
box  industries  are  conspicuous  illustrations.  This  type  is  the  most 
common. 

Third.  Irregular  overtime  or  long  days,  such  as  are  found  in  book- 
binding, laundry  work,  and  sometimes  in  dressmaking.  The  total 
number  of  hours  per  week  may  in  such  cases  be  normal,  but  the  dis- 
tribution is  unequal,  and  occasionally  excessively  long  days  occur. 

These  three  types  of  overtime  result  in  long  hours,  in  late  hours, 
and  frequently  in  long  periods  between  intermissions,  which  is  in  itself 
harmful,  regardless  of  the  actual  number  of  daily  working  hours. 
The  reasons  why  women  work  long  hours  are  various  and  can  only 
be  mentioned  here,  as  no  data  for  tabulation  are  avaliable.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  women  regard  it  as  compulsory.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  women  who  receive  no  extra  remuneration  for 
the  overtime,  but  others  also  feel  the  coercion,  and  the  fear  of  losing 
their  positions  forces  them  to  work.  Another  class  of  women  are 
anxious  for  the  extra  money,  and  are  wilhng  to  forego  a  limited  amount 
of  leisure  for  the  wages  which  overtime  affords.  This  class  is  more 
willing  to  work  during  the  holiday  season  than  at  other  times.  A 
large  group  of  foreign  women  are  always  willing  to  work  overtime  if 
it  is  paid  for.  Their  standard  of  ideals  differs  from  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can woman,  and  they  will  work  at  a  lower  wage.  The  low  wages  of 
some  women  force  them  to  do  additional  work,  either  as  overtime 
in  the  same  factoiy,  or  elsewhere,  or  to  do  home  work. 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  long  hours  for  women  are  rarely 
found  under  more  unfavorable  conditions  than  in  stores  that  keep 
open  evenings  during  the  holiday  season  and — to  a  less  degree — in  the 
stores  keeping  open  Saturday  nights.  Some  of  the  small  stores  in  the 
cities  investigated  kept  open  1  and  2  evenings  a  week  in  addition  to 
the  Saturday  and  holiday  nights.    The  6  and  10  cent  stores  and  some 
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of  the  department  stores  are  among  the  establishments  keeping  open 
Saturday  nights.  The  small  dry  goods  stores — sometimes  referred  to 
as  ''neighborhood  stores" — are  much  inclined  to  keep  open  several 
evenings  each  week  the  year  around.  There  has  been  a  marked  tend- 
ency among  the  large  department  stores  to  restrict  the  number  of 
"open  evenings/'  not  only  in  regard  to  Saturday  nights  throughout 
the  year,  but  with  respect  to  the  holiday  trade  as  well.  The  larger 
and  better  known  stores,  in  the  4  cities  studied  at  least,  have  elimi- 
nated the  Saturday  open  evenings  entirely  and  several  have  closed 
at  5.30  or  6  p.  m.  all  the  year,  including  the  holiday  season.  Some  of 
the  larger  department  stores,  also,  that  keep  open  evenings  during 
the  2  weeks  before  Christmas,  are  closing  at  6  p.  m.  Christmas  eve  in 
the  interest  of  their  employees. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  the  figures 
set  forth  can  only  be  taken  as  indicating  what  the  conditions  are 
during  the  years  when  business  is  normal.  The  indications  are  strong 
enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  overtime  runs  to  dangerous 
limits  in  both  mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
absence  of  restrictive  laws  not  only  setting  definitely  a  limit  to  the 
hours  of  labor  per  day  and  per  week,  but  fixing  the  closing  hour. 

While  the  investigation  into  overtime  work  was  confined  to  the 
4  States  named,  it  is  not  impertinent  to  close  this  discussion  with  a 
brief  outline  of  all  the  state  laws  restricting  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in 
force  January  1,  1910.  Provision  is  always  made  for  exemptions 
from  such  restrictive  laws,  as  well  as  from  laws  fixing  the  ''working 
age."  The  specific  exemptions  are  not  given  in  the  following  sum- 
mary except  where  a  whole  industry  is  affected,  as  the  purpose  of  the 
outline  is  to  throw  into  clear  relief  such  States  as  are  attempting  to 
set  up  an  industrial  standard  not  only  for  minors  but  also  for  adult 
women. 

The  exceptions  to  the  laws  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  are 
usually  made — 

(1)  To  provide  for  one  short  day  in  the  week. 

(2)  To  make  repairs  necessary  to  maintain  the  ordinary  running  of 
machinery. 

(3)  To  make  up  time  lost  on  some  previous  day  of  same  week. 

(4)  In  the  interest  of  seasonal  industries  on  condition  that  the 
average  number  of  hours  per  week  for  the  whole  year  does  not  exceed 
the  legal  limit. 

The  exemptions  from  the  working  age  limit  are  usually  made  in 
favor  of — 

(1)  The  child  of  parents  in  destitute  circumstances. 

(2)  Mentally  or  physically  unfit  for  school  attendance  (physician's 
certificate  required). 

(3)  Mercantile  establishments. 
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Some  of  the  laws  provide  for  so  many  exceptions  as  to  strip  the 
limitation  of  its  effectiveness.  Most  of  the  States  have  working-age 
limits  affecting  employments  dangerous  to  health,  life,  or  morals. 
Most  of  the  States  also  have  fixed  an  age  under  which  minors  may  not 
be  employed  without  a  school  certificate.  These  limitations  are  not 
included  (unless  there  is  no  other  age  hmit),  as  the  purpose  here  is  to 
show  at  what  ages  the  various  States  endeavor  to  discourage,  if  not  to 
prohibit,  wOrk  as  detrimental  in  itself  under  a  given  age. 

The  following  -  statement  shows  the  legal  restrictions  other  than 
child  labor  laws  affecting  the  hours  of  labor  of  female  employees  in 
the  various  States: 

LEGAL  RESTRICTIONS  OTHER  THAN  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  AFFECTING  THE  HOURS 

OF  LABOR  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 


States. 

Maximum  hours 
of  lAbor— 

Night 
work  pro- 
hibited 
between 
hours  of— 

Statfls. 

Maximum  boun 
of  labor— 

Night 

work  pn^ 

hJbited 

Per  day. 

Perweek. 

Per  day. 

Par  week. 

between 
hours  of— 

Alabama 

abS 
c8 

Nebraska 

10 

eo 

lOande 

Arizona 

C48 

Nevaiia 

ArKansdS 

New  iiumpshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

•9} 
•  10 

•58 
•  65 

Calilornia 

mdy 

ad34 

»6«iid7 

Coloru'lo 

Connecticut 

•  10 

58 

if) 

New  York 

*12 

*«eo 

•  10  and  7 

Delaware 

North  ( aroiina 

District  of  C  olunibia . 

North  Dakota 

Florida 

Ohio 

•  PlO 

10 

12 

<10 

agll 

•  PlO 

4  48 

Georgia 

09  11 

offOt) 

Oklahoma 

lUabu 

Or^jon 

GO 
00 

a^eo 

Illinois 

eelO 
rflO 

Pennsylvania 

Rho<le  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

tf  (jQ    A  1*0  And  A 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

*eo 

Louisiana 

10 

•  10 
glO 

10 
10 

•  10 

00 
•68 

Texas 

Maine 

Utah 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Massachusetto 

«56 
54 
58 

/lOandA 

Virginia 

*"ib 

MicbUnui 

Washington 

West  Vhidnla. 

Minnesota 

1 

M  lssissi{)pi 

Wisconsin 

•  PS 

Missouri - -- 

*i54 

taOandS 

Wyoming 

am  9 

.......... 

•  Applies  also  to  males. 

b  Relates  only  to  nig  tit  work  between  7  p.  m.  and  6  m.  m.  in  Isctories,  by  persons  between  16  and  18  jmn 
of  age. 
c  In  laundries  only. 
4  Applies  to  persons  under  18  yean  of  age. 

•  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments. 

/After  10  p.  m.  in  mercantile  establishments  unless  two  shifts  are  employed. 
g  In  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 

•  lo  manufi&rtiirfng  establishments. 
<Fifty-eight  hours  in  mercantile  establishments. 

^  In  factories  fSenerally:  between  6  and  fi  h)  textile  betoriet. 
k  In  manulacturinf  and  mercantile  establishments. 
I  In  cities  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants. 
«  Telephone  operators  In  cities  of  more  than  3,000  population. 
■  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments  except  gl<us  factories  and  cannerist. 

•  Applies  to  employeti  between  10  and  21  ytvt-ol  age  in  mercantUe  astabltshmentB. 
p  Law  only  forbids  amptoyerto  oomptl  wocic  In  iXoesB  of  10  bouia. 
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■■PABTIIBIIT  AND  fMnSB  BBTAIL  BTORBS-WOMBIf  UTIlfG  AT  HOMB-Oonf d. 


OooupftUon. 

Age 

(years). 

Yoanof 
experieooe. 

Avvnn 

weokiy 
earnings. 

Avenge 
weeUy 
contribu- 
tion to 
tamlly. 

fUff-nmin 

18 
20 
10 
18 
22 
19 
19 
17 
19 
17 
24 
21 
18 
17 
25 
20 
20 
20 
22 
25 
26 
21 
30 
19 
20 
18 
20 
25 
20 
19 
20 
21 
23 
36 
'23 
10 
19 
29 
19 
23 
25 
19 
22 
23 
22 
20 
26 
20 
40 
25 
18 
22 
20 
10 
21 
22 
18 
21 
28 
22 
19 
26 
18 
50 
20 
23 
28 
22 
26 
23 

1 

2 

1 
6 
3 

i' 
i» 

1 
2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
6 

i 

7 

7 

4 
16 

3 

5 

3 

1 
10 

3 

6 
8 
5 
2 

4 

15 

l» 

2 

4 
2 
5 
1 
3 
3 

^' 

10 

i 
4 
3 

7* 

8 
5 
7 

10 
6 
8 
3 

3* 

2 

? 

4 
1 
6 

65.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 

•6.00 
6.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.60 
5.60 
6.60 
5.50 
6.50 
&00 
6l00 
6l00 
&00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
G.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
ti.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
6.50 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

15.00 

Do 

2.60 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

5.00 

Do 

2.00 

Do 

5.00 

Do 

&.00 

Do 

2.00 

Do 

6.00 

#fi^*^tiA>^  haiKl 

2.00 

3.00 

Do 

5.50 

Do 

5.50 

Do 

5.50 

Do 

5.60 

•  Do 

5.60 

Do 

5.50 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

6.00 

.     Do 

6.00 

Do 

3.00 

Do :  . 

6.00 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

&€8 

Do 

Do 

4.00 

Do 

4.00 

Do 

Do 

4.00 
6.00 

Do : 

3.00 

CMiifT    . 

6.00 

5.00 

Do 

3.00 

6.00 

Do 

Do 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

6.00 

6.00 

Do 

5.00 

5.00 

Do 

6l00 

3.00 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

3.00 

Do 

4.00 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

3.00 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

aoo 

Do 

3.00 

Do 

6.00 

OHhier 

3.00 

6.00 

0oipraroman 

3.50 

6.50 

Do 

4.50 

3.50 

Do 

3.00 

2.60 

Do 

7.00 

•  Parttlmt. 
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ooatflbu- 


Cuh  girl 

B>l«WOD 

Do.- 
Do.. 

Do;; 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.... 

Molkinjpr. 

Do.. 
Do., 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 

I)o. 
Do.. 

II 0.' . 

Culilrr.' 
Bslaooi 

Do.. 

Ilo. 

Ilo.. 

Do. 

Do,. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bwilsal 

BdMTOI 

Do'.. 

Do; 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do, 
Do... 

Bilnwoina 
AlOnllon 

Allmllai 


laoo 
laoo 
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BOSTON,  MA8S.— Contintiod. 

DKPAmTI01IT  AND  OTHEli  MBTAIL  STOBBS-WOIiKf  UYIIIQ  AT  HOME-Conc'd. 


Occupation. 

Age 
(yeaisX 

Yean  of 
experiiiio& 

Average 

we«kT> 

aamings. 

Average 
>    weekly 
j  oontribu* 
tionto 
family. 

MiMmfMn 

26 
30 
35 
00 
30 
30 
27 
23 
2U 
28 
30 
36 
30 
28 
27 
28 
24 
30 
22 
35 
22 
25 
40 
24 
35 
33 
45 
45 
37 
38 
25 
22 
36 

10 
12 
22 

2 

3 

8 

6 

0 

5 

0 

10 

6 

3 

5 

10 

6 

14 

3 

16 

8 

1 

0 

3 

8 

6 

24 

21 

12 

12 

10 

7 

8 

flO.00 
10.00 

laoo 
laoo 
laoo 

10.00 
10.00 

laoo 

10.00 
10.00 

laoo 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

laoo 
laoo 

11.00 
12.00 
12.00 
1'2.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
1-2.00 
12.00 
12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.80 
15.00 
16.00 

$4.50 

Do 

4.50 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

5.50 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

4.00 

Do 

6.00 

Sow  maker 

2.50 

flafcfwitfHTian                                                          .   .  . 

3.50 

Do 

4.00 

Do 

Do 

10.00 

Do 

4.00 

Do 

3.00 

Do 

4.00 

Do 

Do 

2.50 

Do 

3.00 

Do 

Do 

6.00 

Do 

Do 

12.00 

Do 

12.00 

Do 

12.00 

Do 

12.00 

6.00 

Do 

12.00 

3.00 

Do 

14.00 

14.00 

Do 

4.00 

6.00 

Do 

5.00 

Average 

f>  24. 1 

f5.2 

6  0.71 

('4.83 

•  Not  reported. 

ft  Based  on  243,  number  reported. 


<■  Busetl  on  24<).  numlK»r  rf  i)orti»d. 
d  Bused  on  2M,  number  rvpurled. 
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WAGE-EABNIKO  WOMEN  IN  ST0BB8  AND  FACT0BIE8. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.—ContiBuod. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
67 
58 
50 
60 
61 
82 
63 
64 


Oooupatkm. 


Milliner 

Stock  girl 

Saleswoman...-. 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

MattresB  maker. 

Cheokff 

Saleswoman 

Drapery  maker. 

Saleswoman 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Detective 

Skirt  maker 

Saleswoman 

Alteration  bund, 

Saleswoman 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hairdresser  . . 
Saleswoman . . 

do 

Exchange  girl. 
Saleswoman . . 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

MUliner 

Saleswoman . 

do 

...do 

Fur  worker. . 
Saleswoman.. 


Natkmallty. 


American 

French  Canadian. 

American 

do 

....do 

do 

: do 

Irish 

American 

Irish 

American 

English  Canadian. 

IriA 

American 

....do 

do 

English  Canadian. 

do 

American 

do 

do 

do 

Hebrew 

English 

American 

Scotch 

Irish 

American 

French  Canadian . 

Scotch 

Irish 

American 

Irish 

American 

Irish 

English  Canadian . 

American 

do 

do 

Canadian 

American 

Irish 

American 

Irish 

do 

American 

do 

do 

dt  

French 

American 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

English  C-anadian . 

do 

Amerkan , 

do 

English 

American 

do 


Age 

(years). 


17 
20 
24 
17 
22 
29 
21 
42 
21 
26 
25 
22 
20 
20 
21 
48 
21 
20 
21 
23 
20 
24 
17 
22 
20 
35 
26 
20 
50 
26 
38 
29 
43 
23 
28 
28 
24 
25 
32 
25 
30 
30 
28 
24 
30 
20 
21 
25 
21 
25 
24 
32 
36 
36 
30 
22 
35 
50 
38 
36 
25 
32 
50 
27 


Years 

Yean 

of 

of 

Bchool- 

expe- 

ing. 

rtflooe. 

8 

* 

9 

2 

6 

2 

4 
8 

1 

6 

4 

7 

7 

8 

7 

10 

8 

6 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3H 

8 

4 

12 

3 

8 

1 

8 

IT 

10 

9 

8 

5 

8 

7 

10 

2 

5 

U 

1 

9 

9 

9 

• 

6 

1 

9 

8 

7 

.J^ 

5 

10 

10 

6 

8 

21 

(/) 

10 

8 

3 

8 

8 

7 

1 

12 
8 

H 

10 

6 

10 

8 

10 

6 

6 

8 

8 

14 

12 

9 

11 

6 

9 

1 

12 

3 

12 

5 

10 

« 

10 

8 

8 

31 

9 

7 

8 

H 

10 

13 

9 

8 

11 

10 

'3 

9 

14 

12 

8 

6 

18 

13 

18 

8 

8 

7 

8 

12 

4 

a  Bad-  Insanitary.  Fair-  Just  sanitary.  Good-  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comlart  (1.  e.,  spao^  flv* 
niahings,  etc.)    Excellent—  "  Oood,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

»  Bad-  InsuflAcient  or  poorly  cooked.    Fair-  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good-  "  Fair/'  and  pahtiMa 
Ezoellent—  "  Good,"  wlfn  good  servtoe. 
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Tablb  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

mPABTMBNT  AXD  OTHER  RETAIL.  8TORB»-WOMKN  ADRIFT. 


A¥«iMW0Bkly 

Avence 
weekly 

conUibu- 
tknto 
needy 

relatives. 

Oimde  of  hoi]siiig.(a) 

■ 

Grade  of  lbod.(») 

Sitting- 
room  in 
house. 

glnal 

Garlue. 

Slieltcr, 
food,  etc 

nam- 
ber. 

$1.50 
4.13 
4.38 
4.46 
4.64 
&30 
&31 
&80 
&88 

&71 
&73 
5.86 
5.88 
fiL82 
fiL82 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.21 
6.24 
6.46 
6.60 
6.67 
6.74 
6.75 
6.77 
6.86 
6.92 
6.93 
6.99 
6.99 
7.00 
7.00 
7.06 
7.25 
7.51 
7.61 
7.84 
7.91 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.65 
8.76 
8.86 
9.00 
9.04 
9.18 
9.20 
9.23 
9.23 
9.42 
0.50 
9.53 
9.75 
0.80 

CS3.50 

42.60 

45.00 
3.00 

44.50 
3.00 
3.00 
4.90 

C5.00 
3.00 
3.00 

45.50 
3.00 
4.10 
4.50 
6.45 
3.00 
3.00 
4.75 
5.00 
5.00 

47.25 
3.50 
5.00 
5.00 
3.02 

•  3.25 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 

43.75 
3.00 
4.13 
4.30 
4.15 
5.25 
5.00 
4.10 
4.50 
4.50 
4.55 
4.00 
4.85 
4.00 

P3.45 
4.50 
3.75 
3.54 
3.75 
6.00 

0.65 
5.00 
45.90 
5.00 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
6.50 
6.00 
4.80 
&30 
6.75 

Fair 

Good 

Yee 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Y«a 

Y«a 

Y«a 

Yee 

Yee 

Yea 

No 

Yee 

Yee 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yee 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yee 

Yes 

Yw 

Yea 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Y«»s 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yw 

Yes 

Yw 

No  

No 

Yw» 

Yes 

Yes 

Yee 

No 

1 

■    'ii.'ei' 

Bad 

Bad 

2 

Fair 

a 

.75 

..do 

Fair 

4 

10.40 
.00 

Good 

do 

a 

i.66 

Fair 

do 

A 

Bad 

do 

7 



Fair 

do 

g 

.00 
.00 
.60 
.60 
.10 

Good 

9 

1.00 

Fair 

do 

10 

do 

..do 

do 

do 

11 
12 

Good.. 

do 

13 

. do 

Good 

14 

.40 
.60 
.66 
.66 

do 

Fair 

15 

do 

Good 

16 

Fair 

Fair 

17 

.  .do 

. .   .  .do .... 

18 

Good 

Good 

do 

do 

10 

do 

do 

20 

21 

..  ..do 

do 

22 

do 

do 

23 

.do 

...do 

24 

.do. 

Bad 

25 

3.00 

.do 

Good 

26 

.60 
.60 
.60 

Fair 

...do 

27 

Good 

....do 

28 

.do 

...do 

29 

.do 

.do 

30 

.60 
.60 

.60 
.30 
.60 
.30 

3.00 

do 

do 

31 

Excellent 

Excellent. . . 

82 

\.m 

Good 

Good 

33 

do 

.do 

Fair 

34 

(Jood 

35 

do 

do 

36 

Excellenl 

Good 

Fair 

37 

.60 
.60 

(;ood 

38 



do 

do 

do 

.do 

39 
40 

Fair 

Fair 

41 

.60 
.30 

..do 

.do 

42 

(;oo<l 

(icKKl 

43 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

44 

45 

.60 

.do 

.do 

46 

do 

.do 

..do 

K.xeollont 

47 

.GO 
.60 

48 

Excellent 

Good 

do 

do 

Good 

.do 

49 
50 

.60 

1.00 

61 

do 

do 

.do 

82 

.20 
.30 

.do 

53 

3.00 

do 

. .  do 

.    ..do 

.{\o 

54 
55 

do 

...do 

56 

do 

do 

57 

.30 
.30 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

'   58 

1 do 

50 

do.      

60 

2.00 

Exceltent 

Good 

do 

do 

61 

do 

do 

do 

62 

63 

.60 

do 

64 

c  Has  sappleniental  earning. 
4  Living  Deyood  apparent  mc 
<  Partially  supported. 


come. 


/Not  reported. 

g  Meals  Included  in  wages. 
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WAGE-EABKING  WOMBIT  IK  &rOSEB  AlStD  FACTORIES. 


Table  !•— OOCfUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDL 

TION  OP  WAGE-EARNING  WOMBN—Oontinued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Contintted. 

DEPABTMBlfT  AND  OTVBB  BBTASL  STORSS—WOMm'  ADinFT-^-Coliduded. 


Har- 

gtoal 
num- 
ber. 


65 
66 
67 
68 
09 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 


85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


Ooonpfttloii. 


SalflBWtMIlftQ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Department  head . 

Baleswoman 

do 

Milliner 

Saleewoman 

do 

do 

MilHner 

Saleswoman , 

do 

do 


Nationalitj. 


Average 


Assistant  buyer. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Awengef 


Oerman. 

Russian  Hebrew. . 

American 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Canadian 

American 

EngUsh  Canadian. 

BngUsh 

American 

do 

.....do 

do... 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....4o 

...:.do 


Age 

(years). 


SO 
26 
S2 
24 
28 
S5 
26 
25 
BS 
39 

40 
83 
28 
24 
40 
48 
46 
86 


Yeara 

of 

school* 

ing. 


American 

.....do 

do 

English  OMiadian. 
American'.. 


^28.6 


81 
42 
80 
82 
90 


/32.8 


(•) 


6 
10 

(•) 
8 

14 
0 
6 
8 
7 

10 
5 
6 
8 
0 

12 
8 
8 

12 


Ytttfs 
of 


rieuce. 


It 


«8.4 


8 

10 
10 

(•) 


#0 


11 

8 

2 

6 
13 

JJ* 
27 

18 

8 

.? 

16 
28 
17 


6  7.8 


16 

14 

10 


/18 


a  Not  reported. 

6  Based  on  84,  number  reported. 

«  Based  on  81,  number  reported. 

d  Based  on  44,  number  paying  oar  Itre.    Number  reported,  84. 

FACTOaiBS,  BTC.-WOMBN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Industry. 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Gahdy , 

Paper  boxes 

Do 

Oandy 

.Cans , 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Do 

Do 

Candy 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Oandv. 

Do!;;*.;;;;;;; 


Occupation. 


Blackener 

Machine  operator 

Bow  maker 

Eyelet 

Button-machine  operator. 

Machine  operator 

Floor  girl 

(•) 

Maker 

Slide  girt 

Ooverer 

Bow  maker 

Cementer 

Trimmer 

Wrapper 

Blackener 

Packer 

do 

Slide  girl 


Age 
(yrs.). 


16 
22 
25 
17 
15 
17 
16 
16 
18 
16 
1)6 
16 
16 
15 
15 
19 
17 
16 
17 


Years 

of 
experi- 
ence. 


2 
1 
2 


1 
4 

1 

1 

J- 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


I 


$1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.60 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.33 
3.60 


Aver^ 

age 

weeklT 

oontri- 

bution 

to 
Cunily. 


11.60 
LflO 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.88 
8.80 


a  Not  reported. 
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Tablb  I.— occupation,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

DSPAETMB3IT  AND  OTHBE  RETAIL  STORBS-WOMEN  ADEIFT-Coocluded. 


ATcnn  weekly 
ezpendltiiRs  for— 


c"*"!Sd!^^ 


14.95 
5.50 
6.00 
6.62 
5.75 
7.45 
7.05 
7.00 
5.90 
5.90 
6.00 
5.00 
7.75 
6.00 
0.25 
7.75 
&00 
7.25 
7.75 
6.00 


ATerace 
weekly 

oontrlDu- 
tion  to 
needy 

relatlTeB. 


ia75 


Onde  of  homing. 


(■radeoffood. 


Sltttiif- 
i    room  lo 
bouse. 


.65 


Goo<J Good 

do do 

do do.... 

do Excellent 

do i  Good 

.do do. 


-I 


Yes 
No.. 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Excellent I  Excellent. Yes. 


•I 


Good I  Good. 

Excellent do. 


l.U) 
1.00 


Good. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Excellent '  Excellent Yi 


Yes. 

Y«. 

No. 

No.. 

Yea. 

No.. 

No.. 


»5.03 


h.OO 
«1.92 


.do do... 

Ciood Good.... 

do do... 

do do... 

do do... 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


7.20  do do No. 

7.50  do ilo I  No. 

&75  Excelleiit do :  Yes 

11.00  Good KzcellRnt No. 

17.00  Excellent do I  Yes. 


A.eo     na29 


«  Based  on  15.  numljer  runtril>iiiln{;-     .N'urnl^^r  T»-i^tr.*r\,  si, 

/  Baaeil  on  o.  numtyer  repuriinK. 

0  Basetl  on  4,  numtM^r  refiuninx. 

k  Base<1  on  5.  numtjer  payini;  i.-ur  (-.it*-.     .Siirrili«fr  ri'p«#rt«^I.  'i. 

FACTOEIES.  ETC\-WO.MEN  LIVING  AT  HOME    f'"n'ln'iM«l. 


nam- 
ber. 


6S 


87 


70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
7S 
70 
SO 
81 
» 


85 

86 
87 


Ihdimry. 


<Kv>iipation. 


Hosiery  mod  knit  goods rulter 


Men's  ctoChlns.. 

Guidy 

Boot*  and  ■hoes. 

Do 

Chocolate 

Guidy 

Sj^j^ 

Guidy 


ButtonhoU;  nrtfei'T 
Buckle  niak«-r. . 
Wrapper.  .     . . 
Biittoocr..   . 
I.  ir*r . . . 
r.irker  . 
I«pp#T. 
^fTret^r.•■r.. 
I'ackT 


Printing  and  publbtaing G«-npr*l  »  orki-r 


Tobttooo  and  dgara 

TobaoooanddgnL 

Printing  and  ppbllshlng  . 
Bootaandaboti 


Do.... 


Fvki-r  

Ftnpji^r 

Fr»-»fl  f«^«:r . 

TiJ'P^ 

f'ipper 

fov^rer 

...do 


r- 


.\\-W- 

Y.-ir, 

of 
»M'-^ri-, 

A  •.  »T- 

a?e 

■  /■ 

wwkly 

wwklv 
M>ntn- 
hMtion 

•  ri-  f. 

iiiri. 

to 

f-jrnlly. 

Tl 

■/ 

t  {  r/, 

n  .V) 

17 

1 

-J.  V) 

4.W 

I.'i 

i 

;i  ,7; 

■i.M 

i:> 

IJ 

rt  .V» 

3.50 

i.i 

1 

:;  v» 

3  01 

i»; 

1 

3  .7j 

.1.  .VJ 

It 

i 

:j  V) 

3.W 

J* 

'i 

^  .V» 

3  ») 

1.'/ 

M 

:j  75 

."J.  75 

If, 

\ 

1  '«» 

4.W 

]». 

*.'0) 

, 

2» 

1 

4  tft 

i.W 

]*. 

1 

4.VJ 

i.W 

IK 

.1 

4  Vi 

4.W 

!'♦ 

'* 

4  W 

4« 

3t 

il 

4.VJ 

!        4.«J 

17 

4  « 

!        4.0D 

19 

i 

4.W 

'        4.  VI 

\r, 

2 

4.W 

4.40 

49450*— S.  Doc.  fUr,.  01-2.  vol.  5 


■15 
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WAGE-EAS2nNG  WOMEN  IN  ST0BE6  AND  FAGT0BIE8. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

FACTOBIKS,  BTCV-WOBIBN  UyiHG  AT  HOBfB-Contliiaed. 


Indmtry. 


Drapery  and  hoiiae  furnishings.. 
Candy 


Cards. 

Garters 

MilUnery ;... 

Do 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Carpet  and  rugs 

Boots  and  shoes 

Suspenders 

Printing  and  publishing 

Brushes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Do 

Printing  and  publishing 

Carpet  and  rugs 

Elastics 

Glass 

Candy 

Do 

Straw  bats 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Cans 

Do 

Candy 

Engraving 

Candy 

Razors 

Candy 

Boots  and  shoes 

Textiles 

Cand V 

Furniture 

Laundry 

Nails 

Printing  and  publishing 

Candy 

Do 

Do 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Textiles 

Printing  and  publishing 

Do 

Engraving 

Razors 

Do 

Slays 

Straw  liats 

Stays 

Candy 

Women's  clothing 

Printing  and  publishing 

Do 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings. 

Garters 

Razors 

Candy 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Je  welry 

Razors. 


Tobacco  and  cigars. 
Women's  clothing. 
Tobacco  and  dgan . 


Occupation. 


Tracer 

Packer 

Bow  maker 

Packer 

Maker 

Apprentice 

Machine  operator. 

....do 

Skiver 

Lining  maker.... 

Setter 

Machine  operator. 

....do 

Paster 

Painter 

Bow  maker 

Ta«er 

Table  worker 


General  worker. . . . 
Filler 

General  helper 

Wrapper 

Maontne  operator . . 

do 

Labeler 

Packer 

Wiper 

Boxpiler 

Press  hand 

Dipper 

Wft)er 

Packer 

Examiner 

Boxer 

Wrapper 

Lacquerer 

Mangier 

Packer  and  labeler 
General  worker. . . . 

Packer 

do 

Dipper 

Tipper 

Spooler 

Maker-up 

Machine  operator. . 
Stamper 

Buckler 

Machine  operator. . 

Buckler 

Packer 

Tucker 

Machine  operator. . 

do 

Hemmer 

Inspector 

Paccer 

Looper 

Stamper 

Wiper 

Stripper 

Skirt  finisher 

Stripper 


Age 
(yra.). 


16 
16 
25 
16 
22 
16 
20 
16 
21 
16 
21 
15 
21 
16 
19 
29 
15 
19 
16 
18 
17 
19 
18 
16 
23 
15 
16 
15 
14 
16 
23 
15 
16 
15 
18 
15 
17 
18 
16 
19 
16 
16 
17 
17 
26 
29 
23 
18 
18 
20 
17 
22 
16 
18 
18 
23 
18 
24 
29 
22 
18 
20 
27 
24 
18 
18 
96 


Yean 

Aver- 

of 

i>  ■  11*1 1 

weekly 

earn- 

enoe. 

tags. 

1 

$4.00 

} 

4.00 

1 

4.00 

k 

4.00 

4 

4.00 

i 

4.00 

2 

4.00 

h 

4.00 

6 

4.oa 

2 

4.00 

7 

4.00 

i 

4.00 

2 

4.00 

2 

4.00 

i 

4.00 

4 

4.00 

t 

4.00 

4.00 

2 

4.00 

4 

4.00 

H 

4.00 

1 

4.00 

2 

4.00 

lA 

4.00 

^ 

4.00 

1 

4.00 

J 

4.25 

4.46 

(») 

4.50 

i 

4.50 

(») 

4.50 

i 

4.50 

1 

4.50 

1 

4.50 

4 

4.50 

'1 

4.50 

4.50 

2 

4.50 

2 

4.50 

3 

4.60 

n 

4.50 

1 

4.50 

2 

4.50 

1 

4.50 

6 

4.60 

7 

4.60 

4 

5.00 

1 

5.00 

2 

5.00 

2 

5.00 

i 

5.00 

4 

5.00 

^f 

5.00 
5.00 

4 

5.00 

2 

5.00 

1 

5.00 

2 

5.00 

3 

5.00 

1 

5.00 

1 

5.00 

2 

5.00 

2 

5.00 

3 

6.00 

2 

5.00 

5 

5.00 

4 

5.00 

Aver- 

weekly 
contiv 
butkm 

to 
family. 


$4.00 
2.40 
3.00 
4.00 

■'4.06 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.A> 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 

'  4. 66 
4.25 
4.45 
3.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
3.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
3.00 
4.50 
4.60 
4.50 
4.60 
3.00 
4.60 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.50 
3.00 
&00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5w00 
4.00 
3.00 
5.0Q 


a  Not  reported. 
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BOSTON,  MASS.— Conliaued 
uniia  AT 


PrluUn£  umI  rn?^HffK^"t 


BooD  and  ibon . . 


Foliler.. 
Skiver 


UacMns  apeialor. . 

stiicheV.V.'.'!!!!!!! 

FtMtr 

UachiM  aiienUit. . 

FlandKnw 

Tl*r 

Illppn 

Bluda  wl|»r 


!;ft':: 


Do MaiicW. 


Prinling  ■nd  publtihlnB.. 
HaOay  tnd  knllgoodi... 

Luindrr 

gooU  and  itiaBii 


Totwrro  and  clit«n  ■ - 


HlHllIMT 

M^ictilriooiirr 


wtcSit 

to 
lamllr. 


.'•.Mt  I        4.IW 
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WAGE-EABNIKG  WOMEN  IK  STORES  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OP  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

'  BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

FACTORIBS,  BTC-WOMEN  UTING  AT  HOBfB-Oontlnoed. 


Industry. 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Cans 

Men's  clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Pnpery  and  house  furnishings. 

Linen  goods 

Buttons 

Paper  goods 

Tooaoco  and  cigars 

Rasore 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Laundry 

Jewelry 

Candy 

Do 

Textiles 

Cand] 


Hosiery  and  Icnit  goods. . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Laundry , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Brushes 

Do 

Garters 

Boots  and  shoes 

Candy , 

Laundry 

Thread 

Brushes 

Candy , 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Do 

Wholesale  millinery 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Pottery 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Laundry , 

Brushes , 

Laundry 

Nails 

Do 

Do 

Printing  and  publtehlng. 

Do 

Laundry 

Do 

Paper  boxes , 

Candi 


Occupation. 


Buttonhole-machine 
tor.         «^ 

Press  operator 

Machine  operator 

Paster 

Machine  operator 

Stamper 

Machine  operator. . . . 

Stripper 

Inspector 

Floor  girl 

(•) 

Top  stitcher 

Presser 


Age 
(yrs.). 


opera- 


^] 


fo 

Do 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Paper  boxes 

Do 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Do 

Paper  boxes 

Do 

Chooolata. 

Clocks 

Chocolmta. 


Dipper.. 

BoxUer 

Warper 

Packer 

Wrapper 

Machine  operator. 

Skiver 

Machine  Ironer. . . 

do 

do 

do 

Trimmer 

Buckle  maker 

Lacer 

Dipper 

Wrmger 

Winder 

C) 

Dipper 

Stripper 

do 

Trimmer 

Stripper 

Painter 

Stripper 

Ironer 

Handle  maker 

Fokler 

Packer 

....do 

do 

Case  maker 

do 

Bundle  wrapper. . 

Folder 

Cutter 

Packer 

Dipper 

Packer 

Stripper 

I^acker 

....do 

Paper  sorter 

....do 

Maker 

....do 

Dipper 

Polisher 

Wrapper 


17 

19 
20 
18 
20 
21 
17 
17 
18 
19 
17 
20 
19 
24 
25 
20 
22 
25 
21 
24 
18 
23 
22 
16 
28 
20 
25 
22 
20 
21 
21 
19 
28 
22 
20 
20 
23 
27 
30 
20 
18 
21 
40 
32 
32 
26 
25 
27 
17 
18 
21 
17 
35 
17 
20 
20 
23 
16 
16 
22 
19 
26 
22 
35 
19 
21 


Years 

of 
experi- 
ence. 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


2 

«* 

4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
5 
1 
4 
6 
10 

2 

4 

4 

5 

10 

4 

6* 
2 

4 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
4 

5* 

6 

5 

5 
10 

5 

3 

1 

3 

2 
14 
18 
12 
10 
13 

3 

5 

5 

2 

6 

?* 

3 
3 
1 

6 
4 
5 
4 
7 
2 
4 


t6.00 

COO 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
6.00 
&00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
&0D 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


Avit- 

weeUr 
oontr(> 
butkn 

to 
family. 


«.iO 

6.00 
6.00 
8.60 
6.00 
6lQ0 
8.00 
«.iO 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
2.50 
6.00 
8.00 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6lO0 
4.00 
&00 
4.00 
&00 
&00 
8.50 
4.00 
0.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
0.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
OlOO 
&00 
1.15 
ZJO 
flLOO 
fcOO 
4.00 


*Not  report6d. 

ft  Has  supplemental  earnings;  16  is  all  she  earns  working  full  time  as  a  oattor. 
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Tabm  I.— occupation,   AGE,  EXPERIENCE,   AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAQB-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

FACTOBIBS^  BTC^^WOMBN  UTINO  AT  HOBOB-Continucd. 


Indortry. 


TdephoiM 

FnerboxM 

^5o 

Do 

Gloves. 

Boots  and  sbocB 

Osody 

Gloves. 

Do 

Millinery 

Oumlng..... 

Boots  and  shoes 

Drapery  and  boose  fumishiogs. 

IfiUinery 

Moi'sctothinK 

'^d;,:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Do 

Gaas. 

tisaandooffee 


anddgazs.. 


'sclothins 

Drapery  and  noose  f uralshings . 

Men^sctotlilnff 

Wsmen's  dotning 


Bmsbes. 

Boots  and  shoes 

OMdy 

TeKDhooe 

lien's  clothing 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Tobacco  and  cigars 

Do 

Women's  clothing 

Candy , 

Do 

Do 

Cans 

Do 

Tea  and  ooffee 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Racore 

Cans 

Do 

Candy 

Brushes 

Razors 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Coffee  and  spices 

Boots  and  snoes 

Women's  clothing 

Raxors 

Do 

Buttons 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Tea  and  coffee 

Tobacco  and  cigars. 

Laundry 

Coffee 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tobacco  and  cigars. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Do 


Occupation. 


Operator 

llaker 

do 

do 

Hand  sewer 

SUtcher 

Dipper , 

Hand  sewer 

Maker 

Labeler 

Vamper , 

Sewer 

Maker  and  trimmer. 
Machine  operator. . . . 

Dipper 

Roller 

....do 

CoYMer , 

Packer 

Dipper 

Stnpper 

Hand  sewer 

Machine  operator. . . . 

....do.....\7. 

Finisher 

Nailer 

Stitcher 

Dipper , 

Belt  maker 

Operator 

Tolioress 

Folder 

Stripper , 

do 

Skirt  muker 

Dipper 

do 

do 

Press  operator , 

Coverer , 

I 'acker  and  labeler. , 

Skiver , 

Strinner 

Finlsner-ofl 

I'acker 

do 

Dipper 

Nailer 

Stropper , 

Stripper 

I'acker 

Paster 

Machine  oi^eralor. . . 

Grinder 

....do 

In.spector 

Folder 


Stripper 

Lal)eler 

Stripper 

Mangier 

Assistant  forewoman. 

Tagger 

Stnpper 

Stitcher 

Prewser 

do 


Age 
(yrs.). 


20 

39 
28 
45 
18 
23 
23 
23 
20 
42 
20 
30 
19 

20 
16 
16 
23 
16 
26 
21 
25 
20 
23 
25 
18 
17 
21 
21 
23 
37 
29 
2C 
21 

18 
'jr» 

J  4 
20 
20 
20 
22 
31 
30 
20 
20 
17 
18 
19 
19 
20 
58 
22 

20 
21 
23 
19 
38 
19 
19 
45 
21 
20 
20 
20 
22 
23 


Years 

of 
experi- 
ence. 


1 

3 
10 

3 
15 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 
18 

4 

/' 

1 
5 

f 
J 

6 
6 
5 
4 

3 
4 

2 

7 
4 

2 
15 

9 

7 

3 

3 
13 

8 


(i 
2 

15 

10 
4 
7 
2 
3 
4 
3 
4 

42 
4 
4 
5 
i> 
(i 
3 

15 
4 
3 
9 
5 
1 
2 
3 
5 
8 


Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


Sfi.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
6.00 
6.25 
6.30 
6.30 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
C.60 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.0U 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 


00 
00 
,00 
,00 
00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


Aver- 

weeklv 
contrt- 
button 

to 
family. 


S4.00 

3.00 
4.00 
3.00. 
0.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.00 
0.00 
3.50 
3.50 
0.00 
0.00 
&26 
0.30 
6.30 

(Lso 

2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
C60 
3.50 
2.60 
4.00 
5.00 

0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
2.50 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
4.00 
a.  00 
4.50 
.'{.50 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
3.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
4.00 
4.00 


a  Not  reported. 
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WAQE-EABNING  WOMEN  IN  STOBES  AND  FACTORIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OP  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

FACTOBIBfl,  BTC-WOBfEN  UTING  AT  HOAO-CoottniKd. 


lodoitry. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Laundry 

Printing  and  publishing 

Candy. 

Brushes 

Twine 

Carpets  and  rugs , 

Funilture 

Nails 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Candy 

Do 

Boots  and  shoes 

Oloves 

Boots  and  shoes 

Extracts : 

Do 

Do 

Laundry 

Telephone 

Paper  boxes 

Fish  packing 

Chocolate 

Printing  and  publishing 

Do 

Tea  and  coffee 

Women's  clothing 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings. 

Clipping  bureau 

Laundry 

Candy 

Do 

Men's  clothing 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Do 

Do 

Men's  clothing 

Candy 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings . 

Candy 

Boots  and  shoes 

Razors 

Teiephone 

Wholesale  miliinery 

Boots  and  shoes 

Car  manufacturing 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings. 

Rubber  goods , 

Candy 

Boots  and  shoes 

Candy 

Do 

Millinery 

Candy 

Printing  and  publishing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Drapery  and  house  furnishings. 
Laundry 

Do 

Twine 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Candy 

Telepnone , 


Occupation. 


Boz-toe  maker. 

Ironer 

Folder 


Dipper 

Packer 

Dipper 

Stamper. . 
Spooler. . . 

Setter 

Polisher. . 

Sorter 

Blackener. 
Vamper. . . 


Age 
(yrs.). 


Cementer. 


(«) 


Dipper. 


Ileal  blackener 

Fastener  maker 

Stitcher 

Bottler 

.....do 

....do 

Ironer 

Operator 

Machine  operator. . 

Packer 

....do 

Paster 

Folder 

Packer 

Skirt  hand 

Hand  sewer 

Shipper 

Dipper 

do 

Inspector 

Stripper 

!!!!do!;!!!!!!!!!!! 

Inspector 

Packer 

Mattress  maker 

Dipper 

Stitcher 

Honer 

Operator: 

Forewoman 

Stitcher 

Uphoistercr 

Sewer 

Assistant  inspector. 

Dipper 

Button  fly  stitcher. 

Dipper 

do 

Dipper 

Sewer 

Grader 

Curtain  ironer 

Machine  Ironer 

Shirt  ironer 

Endtaperer 

Stripper 

Wrapper 

Operator 


17 
14 

27 
32 
22 
25 
21 
24 
38 
34 
25 
19 
18 
25 
20 
23 
22 
20 
18 
22 
26 
23 
30 
18 
21 
15 
35 
23 
25 
23 
21 
25 
35 
29 
25 
32 
19 
22 
23 
20 
22 
20 
35 
25 
28 
24 
28 
23 
30 
25 
20 
21 
22 
25 
23 
25 
20 
25 
25 
29 
28 
29 
30 
17 
20 
22 
23 
20 


Years 

of 

expert* 

ence. 


3 

1 

3 

16 

7 

10 

6 

4 

12 

20 

11 


i 


4 

7 
6 
6 
8 
5 


7 
4 
4 

3 
2 

H 
13 
5 

3 
6 

10 
8 

11 

12 
5 
6 
3 
4 
8 
4 

20 
7 

10 
6 
4 
3 

10 
2 
3 
3 
5 
4 
(«) 
8 
5 
9 
8 
6 

10 
9 

10 
4 
6 
6 
7 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


17.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 


.00 
.00 
00 
00 
00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.60 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 


Aver- 

weeUv 
oontrt- 
batkm 

to 
family. 


$7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
S.00 
S.00 

,7.00 

8.00 
7.00 
i7.Q0 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
A.  00 
S.QO 

4.00 
4.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.50 
7.00 
2.50 
A.  00 
8.00 
7.00 
3.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
4.00 
8.00 
7.00 
4.00 
4.00 
8. 00 
7.00 
7.00 
4.00 
&00 
7.00 
4.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
100 
7.50 
5.00 


a  Not  reported. 


2S1 


i:.>ixtw)    CiJKni* 


BooUftod 

Caodr 

Tfifpbooe 

Fan 

Clorks 

Leather  Doveitin 

Coffee  and  fpiccs 

Tel««npb 

Women's  dothing 

Boots  and  shoa 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Laundry 

Vo 

Do 

To^atYO  and  cigars 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tobacco  andcigars 

Drugs 

Boots  and  shoes 

Neckties 

Rubber  goods 

Tobarco  and  clfjars  ...   . 

Telei>honc 

Laundry 

Tobatro  an<i  clears 

Printing  and  publishing 

Bathing  suits 

Men's  clothing 

Millinery 

Wholt»sale  millinery 

MUUnery 

Candy 

Printing  and  publishing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Printing  and  publishing 
Paper  boxes 

Do 


llar^iTif  apcuxtr 

":  .r.K»:  "...k*^ 
i  a  C-- 


!    <v    «-*   ■•■.I*,,  •■ 

I  .  ...:o 

j  Ir.^n'.r 

SviT'.i  r 

lUx»kr 

Finis:.!  r 

Sjiith.  r 

Mai  \  I'.w  o]<^^ry,^*T. 

.     ..do 

>trip|»»r 

OptTaJ.^r 


St: 


PlrlnptT 

'  Mai'hine  oi>i'r;iTi>r 

do 

' «lo 

'  Maker  an. 1  irlnunor.. 

Il:ind  st'wiT. 

Triinnjor 

WnipiMT 

Assist ;inl  forowoman 

StHchrr 

Coniix>'illor 

M:ichino  op«<r:itor 

Maker 


3 


J- 


1*^ 

V 


•.  t 

is 


■  ( 


t 

4 


If 


'.i 


^1 

4 


■  » 


I 

I      I 


:»«) 

.-I     1 

:«» 

s 

'.'■•  1 

•     1 

.;.*. 

ID      ' 

■.•; 

(| 

I'l  1 

1 
■  1 

•21  1 

/. 

:  ft 

aft 
»  ft 

rft 

aft 

Kft 

aft 

».  ft 

!>  ft 
K  ft 

»  ft 
%n 

Kft 
S  ft 

^ft 
K« 
KM 

i^9t 

Kft 

^« 

K  iV 
KSf 
S.V 

y  -. 
r»   ■* 

s  > 

».  iV 
-.*     X 

•J  <%' 

O  (V 

•»  <v 

".>  1>* 
.t  ,>» 

s  tV 


s  «M» 


M 

h 
S 

H 

H 
M 


(HI 
INt 
(Ml 
IHI 


•4  V 

%m 
im 

a» 

«  «< 

«  jp 

xm 
v» 

4  » 

5  W 
4«t 
S» 
*^» 

s  » 

t.  St 

s 


.V 
*^ 

•  iV 


«v 

^>  iV 

^>  tV 
'»  tV 
•»  iV 

'I  «v 

s  iV 
I  (\^ 

"•  iV 
I  i>» 

■  \ 


N  \^\ 

••  1^1 

V  lilt 

^  im 

I  |tU 

I  IHI 

I  r,ii 

•I  tm 

H  IMI 

I  mi 


rt  NoJ  Toported. 
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WAGE-EARinNO  WOMEN  IK  STOBES  AND  FACTORIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNINO  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 
FACTOBIBS»  BTa-WOBCEN  UTHVG  AT  HOMB-ConUniMd. 


Industry. 


Laundry 

Razors 

Millinery 

Printing  and  publishing 
Men's  clotliing 

Do 

Paper  boxes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Paper  boxes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Brushes 

Laundry 

Rasors 

Dyeing 

Boots  and  shoes 

MUUncry 

Paper  boxes 

Do 

Millinery 

Women^s  clothing 

Printing  and  publishing 

Paper  boxes 

Laundrv 

Men's  clothing 


Occupation. 


Collar  shaper 

Assistant  loreman. . 

Folder 

Coat  maker 

Sorter 

(•) 
Stitcher 

(«) 

Buttonholer 

Filler 

General  worker 

Marker 

Inspector 

Forewoman 

Top  stitcher 

(«) 
Maker 

(•) 

Maker. 

Skirt  maker 

Compositor 

Machine  operator. . 

Shirt  polisher 

Tailoress 


Years 

Age 

of 

(yrs.). 

experi- 

ence. 

26 

4 

17 

3 

20 

4 

24 

5 

40 

20 

25 

9 

24 

5 

17 

A 

28 

9 

20 

5 

23 

9 

36 

20A 

23 

7 

22 

6 

30 

7 

33 

4 

30 

12 

40 

21 

20 

4 

48 

20 

19 

K 

35 

20 

19 

lA 

32 

15 

37 

17 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


98.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.50 

9.00 

9.00 

0.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.50 

9.50 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 


Aver- 

weeUy^ 
contrt> 
butk>n 

to 
family. 


18.  OO 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
0.00 
4.0O 
8.60 
9.00 
0.0O 
8.00 
9.0O 


5.1 
7.0O 
9.00 
5.00 

2.80 

laoo 

4.00 

laoo 
laoo 
laoo 
laoo 

4.00 


a  Not  reported. 


FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


Industry. 


MllUnery 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Suspenders 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Straw  hats 

Oil  coats 


Tobacco  and  cigars 

Papa-  boxes 

Women's  clothing 

Printing  and  publishiDg. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Men's  clothing 

Brushes...-. 

Telephone 

Boots  and  shoes 

Men's  clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Printing  and  publishing. 

White  goods 

Men's  ciothiDg 

Boots  and  shMS , 

Tobacco  and  olptfs 


Occupation. 


Apprentice 

Skiver 

Weaver 

Table  worker 

Wlrer 

Stitcher 

Stripper 

Liner 

General  helper 

Book-strap  maker. 

I*aster 

Machine  operator. 
Bristle  welgho'.... 

Operator 

Stitcher 

Finisher 

Sorter 

Hand  sewer 

Machine  operator. 

Pants  finisher 

Lacer 

Stripper 


Nationality. 


Age 
(years). 


American 
....do... 
....do... 

do 

do 
English     Cana- 
dian 
Italian 
American 

do 

do 

Polish... 

American 

do... 

do... 

Irish 

Polish... 

Irish 

Canadian 
French  Canadian' 

Irish I 

Scotch ' 

EnglishUebrew.i 


17 
22 
17 
10 
50 
20 

25 
50 
19 
18 
21 
35 
22 
20 
21 
18 
21 
55 
30 
52 
19 
38 


Years 

Yean 

of 

of 

school- 

expe- 

ing. 

rience. 

9 

H 

9 

3 

6 

1 

7 

2 

10 

16 

8 

1 

•• 
t 

3i 

7 

16 

12 
8 

1 

2 

5 

3 

12 
8 

« 

iff) 

2 

3 
5 

'\ 

16 

20 

3 

k 

9 

26 

9 

n 

9 

a 

•  Bad- Insanitary.    Falr^Just  sanitary.    Good— Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space  f^ 
nlihlnes,  etc.).    Excellent—  "  Good."  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad- Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.    Fair-Suffident  and  sustaining.    Good- "Fair"  and 
KxoeUent-  "  Good/'  with  good  servtoe. 


OHAPTEB  XII. — OEKEBAL  TABLES. 
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Tablb  E^-OOCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAfiE-EARNING  WOMEN--  Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.-Omtinued. 

FAGTCNUBS,  BTCV-WOMBlf  UVING  AT  HOBIB-Conoluded. 


Occupation. 


Guidy 

BooU  and  shoes. ... . 

muiiMrT 

Wonen's  clothing . . . 

BsoU  and  shoes 

Fondturt. 

Do... ......... .. 

WoBcn'sdothiiig... 


Do.......... 

Men's  eloUdng.. 
BsoU  and  shoes. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Cboeolau. 

Ijumdry 

Wbotasale  milUnery 

Straw  hats 

Pitnting  and  publishing. 

Wholesale  mllUnery 

Ckndy 

Boots  and  shoes 


Forewoman 

Stitcher 

Skirt  maker 

Stitcher 

Polisher 

do 

Hand  sewer 

Weaver 

do 

Finisher 

Stitcher 

Machine  operator. 
Shank  blackener. 

Forewoman 

do 

Machine  operator. 

('ompositor 

Machine  operator. 

Forewoman 

do 


.\verage... 


'  Years 
Age   I      of 
(yrs.).j  experi- 
ence. 


lU 

10 

fi 

5 

4 

•2i) 

20 
5 
10 
10 
3 
7 
2 
4 

12 
20 
14 
10 
19 
15 
12 
20 


'2» 
25 
20 
26 
19  : 
Xi  I 
33  I 

U\ 

28 
18 
21 
22 
19 
27 
3fi 
28 
25 
54 
3.S 
40 

3:\ 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.50 
11.50 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.50 
lti.00 
16.00 
1ft.  00 


Aver- 


weekly 
contri- 
bution 

to 
bimily. 


110.00 

4.00 

10.00 

3.00 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

5.00 

11.50 

11. 5U 

4.00 

4.00 

12.00 

12.00 

U.OO 

(1.00 

12.00 

5.00 

5.50 

(«) 
l(i.00 
5.00 


;»22.ti        c5. 1      do.  47        '5.16 


a  Not  rqMTted.  '  Based  on  479.  niiml>er  reported,    f  liuscil  on  47H,  number  reported. 

*  Based  on  487, number  reporte<l.    *  Based  on  4K9.  number  reported. 


FACTORIES,  ETC.    WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings. 


11.50 
1.73 
2.08 
2.08 
2.50 
3.00 

3.45 
3.50 
3.84 
3.88 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.04 
4.08 
4.13 
4.58 
4.59 
4.09 
4.71 
4.71 


Average  weekly  ex- 
I    penoitures  for— 


Carfare. 


10.  GO 


Shelter, 
food,  etc. 


Avpnige 

contn- 
biition  tu 

ntH»<ly 
relatives. 


G radc  of  housi ng. ( q )       G rode  of  food .{f>) 


SIttinK 

ruoiii  in 

house. 


f$l.a)  j '  Kxii'Ileni <;«MHi Y 

dAAUl iJotKl do V 


.20 


12 


d3.19    il(> 

2.14    hMi 

d4.m  : (f(»o«i 

«2.00  ' do 


.     .do... 

liad 

<iOO«l 

.  .  ..<lo 


N 


OS. 

cr*. 
w. 
o. 
o. 


.U)  I 


.60 


f2AA  iA.aO      l\S(\ !   h:id Y 

2.(15    (}o<Hi I^air Y 

2.25    do I  (itXHl Y 

2.00   Fair :  Fair Y 

2.05    ' do I   ....<lo Y 

/4.00    Good Giwl Y 

3.U)    do .   ...ilo N 

*3.ia    do 'Fair Y 

3.00   Hatl do Y 

3.25  .50    do do Y 

2.00! do I do 

4.50  1 Fair I     ...do N 

3.60  1 Good :  (}<KK| \ 

1.37  i         1.37     Bad WmX \ 

2,00    (Jood I  Cood Y 

/1.43  .         2.80     Fair i  Had Y 


PS. 

es. 
es. 

1*3. 
OS. 

o. 

PS. 
PS. 

i*s. 
cs. 
o. 
es. 

0., 

es. 


IMor- 

i^inai 

nuiii- 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

(> 

7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
l.'> 
1(> 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


c  Partially  snpported;  meals  furnishp<l  free. 
*  Partially  supported. 
«Meato  fiimlihed  free. 


M.iving  beyond  apparent  im^ome. 
9  Not  reported. 
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WAGE-EABNINQ  WOMEN  IN  STORES  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN.— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.— Continued. 

FACTOBIES,  BTCV— WOMBir  ADEIFT— ContlniMd. 


gioal 

Damn 

ber. 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
00 
61 
62 
63 
04 
<>5 
OC 
07 
08 
09 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

75 
70 

I  4 

78 

79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 


Industry. 


Straw  goods 

Women's  oloUiing 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Boots  and  shoes 

Men's  clothing 

Piintins  and  publishing. 

Men's  clothing 

Paper  boxes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Wholesale  millinery 

Men's  clothing. 

Laundry 

Braids. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 
Printing  and  publishing. 

Laundry 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Elastic  goods 

Tobacco  and  dgars 

Boots  and  shoes 

Fish  packing 

Laundry 

....do.: 

...do 

Neckties 

Candy 

Men's  dothine 

Women's  clotning 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 

Women's  clothing 

Paper  boxes 

Elastic  goods 

Paper  boxes 

....do 

Straw  hats 

Thread  and  twine 

Boots  and  shoes 

Men's  clothinff 

Women's  clotning 


Boots  and  shoes. 

Draperies 

Women's  clothing 

Tobacco  and  cigars , 

Printing  and  publishing, 

Suspenders 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Coffee 

Men's  clottiing 

Tobacco  and  clears 

Women's  clothing 

do 


Occupation. 


Machine  operator. . . , 

Waist  flnidier 

Machine  operator 

Tip  painter 

Repairer 

CoYorer 

Pants  finisher 

Paster 

Shank  blackener 

Trimmer  and  maker. 

Machine  operator 

Oeneral  wdrker 

Hand  sewer 

Looper 

Paster 

Mangier 

Machine  operator. . . 

Blackener 

Machine  operator 

Stripper 

Vamper 

Packer 

Feeder 

Bundle  wrapper 

Sorter 

Finisher 

General  worker 

Finisher 

Skirt  finisher 

Finisher 

Skirt  hand 

Paster 

Machine  operator. . . 

Box  maker 

Lapper 

Machine  operator . . . 

Packer 

Stalner 

Hand  sewer 

Skirt  finisher 

Stayer 

Sewer 
Waist'flnlsher!!!!!!! 

Binder 

Mailer 

Machine  operator 

Weaver 

Packer 

Taiioreas 

Stripper 

Hand  sewer 

Skirt  finisher 


Printing  and  publishing . 

Women^s  clothing , 

do 

Cans 


Liner 

Machine  operator. 

Embroiderer 

Coverer 


Telephone , 

Cans , 

Flags 

Boots  and  shoes... 

White  goods , 

Boots  and  shoes... 
Women's  clothing. 


Operator 

Machine  operator. 

Inspector 

Machine  operator. 

Vamper 

Dressmaker 


Nationality. 


.do. 


Printing  and  publishing. 


...do. 
Folder. 


a  Partially  supported. 


Swedish.. 

American 

....do... 

....do... 

do... 

Irish 

American 

Irish 

Swedish.. 

Canadian. 

American 

Irish 

French  Canadian 

Russian, 

Irish... 

do.. 

French  Canadian 

Scotch 

Irish.. 

Polish 

French  Canadian 

Irish 

do 

American 

do 

Russian 

Irish 

do 

American 

Irish 

Scotch 

Irish 

do 

American 

Irish 

Amerktm 

do 

Irish 

Amerfcan 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Irish 

do 

American 

do 

do 

English    Cana- 
dian. 

do 

do 

Polish 

English    Cana- 
dian. 

American 

Irish 

do 

American 

do 

do 

English    Cana- 
dian 
do 

Irish 


&  Not  reported. 


Age 
(years). 


28 
20 
40 
35 
35 
26 
60 
21 
30 
22 
30 
18 
22 
19 
18 
21 
25 
25 
34 
16 
23 
40 
27 
29 
24 
20 
29 
28 
23 
29 
27 
25 
27 
45 
19 
48 
23 
20 
45 
50 
36 
47 
23 
20 
25 
28 
24 
28 
46 
43 
21 
24 

43 
40 
22 
19 


Years 

of 
school- 
ing. 


9 
6 
6 
8 
12 
10 
10 
6 
0 
10 
9 
3 
0 
3 
6 
4 
9 
6 
9 
3 
0 


(») 


6 

10 
0 

10 
8 
8 
9 
6 

10 
5 
9 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 


(*) 


6 
6 

10 
8 
8 

10 
5 
6 
7 

10 
8 
6 

11 


(*) 


Years 

of 
expe- 
rience. 


14 

2 
18 

21 
7 
8 

? 

4 

^ 

2 
8 

3 

10 

.* 

2 
12 
12 

4 

3 

3 
11 
12 
15 

31 
34 

7 

5 
20 
38 
23 
30 

9 

6 

7 

4 

2J 

20^ 
21 

? 

17 
25 

5 

3 


18 

9 

2 

26 

3 

28 

15 

22 

8 

30 

8 

!    34 

2 

21 

U 

21 

11 

26 

6) 

CHAFTEB  Xn. — OEXEEAI.  TABLEB. 


BOSTON,  UASS.— CoaiMued- 


^ 


3l 

DMay 


Good 

da 

Bid..."'."-! 
Good 
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WAGE-EABNINO  WOMEN  IN   STORES  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  I OCCUPATION,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

O'lON  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.-<:;oncluded. 

FACTORIES,  BT(V>WOBI»f  ADRIFT-Cotioiuded. 


Mar^ 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 


88 
88 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
•98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
120 
130 


Industry. 


Carpets  and  mgs. . , 

Neckwear 

Women's  clothing . 

Laundrv 

Women^s  clotjilng. 
Boots  and  shoes. . . 
Women's  clothing . 

do 

do 

Tobacco  and  dgars 

Laundry 

Paper  boxes 


Tobacco  and  dgars 
Women's  clothing . 


Laundrv. 

Men's  clothing , 

Laundry , 

White  goods 

Men's  clothing , 

Suspenders , 

Printine  and  publishing 
Men's  Clothing 


Wholesale  millinery . 
Cigars  and  tobacco. . 
Women's  clothing . . 

Laundry 

do 

Furniture 


Laundry 

Furs 

Elevated  railroad 

Canvas  belts 

Women's  clothing 

Straw  hats 

Boots  and  shoes 

Leather  novelties 

Women's  clothing 

Printing  and  publishing 

Straw  hats 

Laundry 

Candy 

Straw  hats 

Boots  and  shoes , 


Average. 


Occupation. 


Weaver 

Machine  operator. 

Skirt  maker 

Shirt  ironer 

Waist  flnislier 

Stitcher 

Dressmaker 

Waist  maker 

....do 

Stripper 

FtNrewoman 

Fancy-box  maker. 


Stripper 

Waist  hand 

marker  and  sorter. . . 

Tailoreas 

Ironer 

Fffewoman 

Buttonhole  maker . . 

Machine  oi>erator 

Sewer 

Buttonhole-machine 
erator. 

Maker 

Stripper 

nana  sewer 

General  worker 

Sorter  and  marker... 
Caning 


op- 


Head  flat  worker 

Hand  sewer 

Ticket  seller 

Forewoman 

Dressmaker 

Machine  operator 

Vamper 

Binder 

Assistant  forewoman. 
Typesetter 


Machine  operator 

Fancy  ironer 

Assistant  forewoman. 

Machine  operator 

Vamper 


Nationality. 


Irtoh 

American 

Swedish 

Irish 

American 

do 

do 

Swedish 

do 

American 

do 

English  Cana- 
dian. 

American 

Scotch 

American 

Scotch 

Swedish 

American 

do 

do 

Irish 

English  Cana- 
dian. 

American 

Hebrew 

Scotch 

Irish 

American 

English  Cana- 
dian. 

Irish 

English 

American , 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

English    Cana- 
dian. 

American , 

Irish , 

Canadian 

American 

do 


Years 

Years 

Age 

of 

of 

(years). 

school- 

Gxpeil- 

ing. 

enoe. 

23 

5 

3 

30 

4 

1 

24 

10 

6 

25 

10 

7 

21 

11 

3 

25 

8 

2H 

23 

11 

? 

26 

6 

If 

29 

6 

27 

6 

8 

45 

12 

22 

24 

10 

6 

35 

8 

7 

29 

10 

4 

19 

8 

H 

28 

9 

4 

19 

6 

u 

35 

8 

7 

36 

8 

13 

28 

(«) 

7 

35 

7 

20 

28 

7 

13 

30 

10 

13 

37 

9 

11 

27 

5 

14} 

31 

8 

26 

11 

8 

30 

6 

8 

28 

8 

12 

20 

8 

4 

35 

9 

i 

52 

8 

9 

25 

9 

8 

55 

14 

35 

45 

9 

18 

26 

6 

10 

48 

5 

25 

28 

9 

8 

27 

8 

12 

31 

9 

13 

27 

9 

11 

55 

7 

30 

30 

9 

5 

l»29.1 

n.s 

»8.5 

o  Not  reported. 


b  Based  on  130,  number  reported. 


c  Based  on  125,  number  repeated. 


2S' 


1.-O0CUPATIOX.  AQK^  KXFERIEXCE,  AXD  ECOXOMIO  iX>NDr 
nON  OF  WAGR-SARXIKQ  WOMEN- 


BOSTON,  MA8S.~<Viiiclu<JkNi. 

t 

: 

Shelter,  j    needy    , 
iMd^ele.!  reletiTes.                                                            ^ 

SIttinir 

room 

inho«u». 

frtnal 

nunb 

bar. 

? 

7.64 
7.6S 

• 

«S.OO  ;  Good. CSood ' 

«l25  I ' do. do. 

&eo  i 1 d«u do. 

Yw 

No 

No i 

No 

Yw 

Yw 

Yw 

No 

No 

Yw 

Yw 

No 

Yw 

Yw 

Yw 

No 

No 

Yw 

Yw 

No 

Yw 

Yw 

No 

Yw 

No 

Yw 

Yw 

Yw 

Yw 

Y  w 

No  

No 

Yw...     . 

No 

Yw 

No 

Yw 

No 

Yw 

No 

Yw 

No  .... 
Yw 

68 
li 

io 

?:• 

.60 

&00  1 

..: t do. 

—  ..do... 

do 

•I 

7.7i 
7.74 
7.71 
7.« 
7.« 
7.84 
7.84 
7.88 

7.90 
7.96 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.40 
8.48 
8.48 
8.6i 

8.6i 
8.6i 

9.00 
9.00 
9.04 
9.42 

9.61 
9.70 
9.97 
10.00 
10.00 
10.12 
10.16 
10.36 
10.77 
10.97 

11.30 
11.52 
12.00 
12.00 
12.80 

4.7$ 
4.50 

! do : 

la 

.72 

do : do 

ii 

4.50 
4.75 
4.75 

.  -  -  •  .do.  •«.••*•••••* %do« 

ti 

w 

do do. 

do Kxcrflent 

66 

6.62 
6w00 

5. 25 

2.08 
8.01 
1.96 
6.00 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
6.25 
4.60 
5.2S 

6.60 
2.00 
5.00 
5.99 
6.00 
5.00 

6.25 
4.10 
3.65 
6.86 
5.50 
5.65 
3.76 
10.00 
5.00 
5.25 

5.50 
5.15 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 

97 

1 ._.... 

EzceUeot 

Good 

Good 

66 

I —  •*"•  — 

do 

s 

.72 
.60 

$4.19 
1.00 
6.04 

do 

do 

100 

do 

Fair 

do 

101 

Bad 

102 

do. 

Good 

108 

«  •  • 

Good 

do 

do 

MH 

10ft 

Excellent 

do 

106 

Good. 

Fair 

Good 

107 

.60 
.60 

.30 

do. 

108 

do 

do 

109 

do 

do 

110 

4.00 
2.31 

do 

Fair 

do 

HI 

Fair 

112 

Excellent 

113 

Good 

Good 

114 

1.20 
.60 

do 

Fair 

115 

Excellent 

Good 

116 

4.00 
.'75" 

3.56' 

Good 

do 

117 

do 

do 

•  •  •  •  •  v8V*  ••>••••■•■■•*• 

do 

Excellent 

Good 

. .  ..do 

IIH 

.60 

do 

do 

do 

do 

119 
I2U 

121 

.60 

122 

do 

123 

do 

do 

do 

124 

Fair 

125 

1.00 

do 

do 

Good 

126 

.60 
.60 

do 

127 

do 

128 

Fair 

Fair 

120 

do 

Good 

i:u) 

*6.76 

rf.52          6  4.18 

*2.44 

d  Baaed  on  41,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  rfportwl,  130. 
«  Based  on  28,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  130. 


WAOE-EABNINQ  WOMEN  IN   3T0BE8  AND  FACTORIES. 


DBTABTMENT  AHD  O 


CHICAOO,  rLIi. 

ma.  BBTAIL  BTOBB»-WOBfBN  UTIKO  AT  H 


» 

MsUoDalitf. 

Age 

X 

Aybt- 

•3 

bulbm 

»<«. 

18 

1 

18 
IS 

'•I 

10 
19 

20 

1 

13 

IS 

!•), 

10 

0 
D 

B 

IS 

IS 

22 

K 
IS 

1 

1 

(•) 
It 

3* 

•3.00 

IS 
t| 

S.00 

li 

IS 

li 

0.110 

IS 

ti 

0.01 

a 

ft.  00 
O.00 
e.00 
0.00 

6.00 
O.TO 

&oa 
0.00 
O.0O 

&00 

0.00 

0.M 
OM 

e.M 
oiw 

G.M) 

!:iz:^::::::::::: 

0.00 

« 

ilSI 

ts 

8.00 
0.00 

fS 

fS 

IZ 

....-dD-. 

fS 

ts 

^•1 

ts  (lull- lime  worket). 


CHAPTEB  Tti  .^-nn w KW  tr,  TABLI8. 


ARNINO  WOMEN— CoDtiDuod. 
CHICAGO,  nJL.— CootiniMd. 


,  w!Sij 


"% 


A  iB(n>-B  unigulBn 


A  dilra-II  niwiiui . . 


DiipartniHiI  bead . . 


S>^c 


Kuisluil-Dllsh... 


KnEltxh... 
Fnnch.... 
Bcotfb.... 
ngrmui... 
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WAOE-EABKIKQ  WOMEN  IN  8T0BE8  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE:  AND  EOONOICIO  0OKI>I- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILii.— Continued. 

DEPABTMBNT  AND  OTHER  SBTAIL  STOKBS— WQBfWEf  U¥INO  AT  UamM-^OmmtmA. 


Oocopation. 


Cashier 

MilUner 

Saleswcnnati 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Department  head . 
Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Demonstrator 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Milliner 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Buyer 

Department  head . 
Saleswoman '. 

Do 


Nattooality. 


English  Hebrew. 

American 

do 

English 

do 

Irish 

Russian  Hebrew. 

do 

American 

Irish 

American 

Bohemian 

Irish 

American , 

(•) 
Russian  Hebrew. 

do 

Swedish 

German 

Russian 

Irish 

American , 

do 

Dutch 

do 

Irish 

German 

American 

Russian  Hebrew. 

do. 
Irish. 
German. 

do. 
Irish. 


Years 

Aver- 

Age 
(yra.). 

of 
flsperi- 

we&ly 
earn- 

enoe. 

Ings. 

20 

6 

lft.00 

21 

8 

9.00 

21 

i 

9.50 

35 

16 

10.00 

32 

15 

laoo 

27 

13 

10.00 

22 

5 

10.00 

20 

4 

10.00 

23 

7 

laoo 

26 

12 

10.00 

20 

iS 

10.00 

26 

4 

10.00 

25 

5 

laoo 

28 

9 

10.00 

23 

10 

10.00 

18 

! 

laoo 

20 

2 

laoo 

24 

7 

10.00 

23 

10 

10.00 

24 

4 

10.00 

35 

13 

10.00 

42 

1 

10.50 

27 

13 

11.00 

10 

11.00 

10 

11.00 

23 

4 

12.00 

24 

9 

12.00 

35 

1 

12.00 

23 

15 

12.00 

22 

10 

12.00 

25 

8 

12.00 

33 

12 

12.00 

40 

7 

12.00 

25 

10 

12.00 

Avei^ 

weekly 
ooDtri- 
butkm 

to 
family. 


M.O0 
4.00 
9.50 
5.00 
5.00 

laoo 
laoo 

10.00 
5.00 

laoo 
*iaoo 

10.00 
10.00 

laoo 
laoo 

10.00 
ML  00 

laoo 
laoo 

4.00 
10.50 
11.00 


a 


12.00 
4.00 


12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

4.00 

(«) 
6.00 


a  Not  reported. 
DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Occupation. 


Inroector 

Cashier... 

Saleswoman , 

Inspector , 

do 

Department  head . 

Saleswoman , 

—  .do 

Alteration  hand. . . 

Cashier , 

ScUeswoman 

do 

do 

do 


Nationality. 


American. 

do.... 

German... 
Hebrew... 
American. 

do.... 

do.... 

Hebrew... 

Irish 

American. 

do.... 

Oenuan... 
American. 
Irish 


Age 
(years). 

Yean 

of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 
ofezpe- 
rienoe. 

17 

(«) 

A 

14 

8 

(!) 

29 

10 

a 

18 

6 

(0 

17 
33 

10 
13 

It 

21 

(0 

(' 

15 

4 

(« 

35 

10 

9 

21 

8 

3 

35 

10 

1 

26 

« 

2 

20 

10 

('^ 

19 

12 

(0 

a  Bad* Insanitary.  Fair— Just  sanitary.  Good— Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space,  ftir* 
nishinn,  etc.).    Excellent- ''  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

t>  Bm- Insufficient  or  poortv  cooked.  Fair-SufDdent  and  sustaining.  Good— ''Fair"  and  palatable. 
Excellent— "Good,"  with  gooa  senioe. 


OHAFTEB  Xn.— ^KNBBAL  TABLES. 
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Tablk  L-^XXIUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Oontmued. 

CHICAOO,  HjIj.— Continued. 

PEPABTMBfTAWDOrmnimnAlLSTaKEB— WOBIBfUVPrGATHOMi    Cttneliided. 


Oocopatkm. 


Demoxwtralor. 
PorawooiAii. . , 


Do 

Do 

Do 

•Do 

DepartmBiil  bead. 


NatkHHOity. 


Do 

Department  bead. 
Sanswoman 

Do ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Departinent  head . 
8aw8w<nnaii 

Do 

Department  head. 
Saleswoman 


Ayerage. 


Assistant  bnyer. 

Do 

Do 


Irish 

Russian  Ilebnw. 

Irish 

....do 

do 

Dutch 

Russian  Hebrew. 

Bohemian 

German. 

EnsUah 

German. 

American 

Russian  Hebrew. 

German. 

Polish 

German. 

American 

German. 

....do 

American 

German. 

....do. 

....do 

American 


Ace 

(yt*.). 


30 

(•) 

29 
27 
28 
22 
23 
30 
32 
33 
25 
29 
33 
26 
18 

(•) 
35 

25 

25 

(•) 
24 
25 
24 
27 


»22.8 


English  Hebrew 22 

(-)  I      22 

German 28 


Avenge '24 


Y 

of 
eocperi* 


II 
3 

? 

5 

7 

3 

15 

9 

18 

10 

5 

10 

11 

2 

2 

(«) 
12 

3 
15 

3 

1 

7 
14 


e5.4 


6 

6 

13 


eH.3 


Arer- 

weeny 
earn- 
ings. 


fix  SO 
13.00 
14.00 
14.50 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
18.00 
20.00 
83.00 
(t 

I'al 


butta 

to 
fuDlly. 


»&05 


12.00 
14.00 
16.00 


d^4» 


13.00 

14.00 

4.00 


'14.00  <    '10.00 

I 


«  Not  reported. 

ft  Ba:»d  on  l.s.'>,  niiniWr  n«port<Hl. 

c  Based  on  I'.ri,  niiml>er  reported. 


•^  I)a!)e<l  on  18H,  numlter  reporte<l. 
<  Based  on  3,  number  reported. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  .STORES    WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Averaee 

weekly 

expenditures  for—  | 

Average 
weekly 

earnings. 

Carfare. 

so.rio 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

S2.  rA) 

14.00 

4.00 

AH 

3. 3(» 

4.03 

A)0 

d  4. 30 

4.50 

.00 

3.  :a) 

4.50 

Ad) 

rfj.OO 

4. 03 

.w 

'  4.  IK) 

5.00 

.00 

2. 'JO  i 

5.00 

At) 

.3.50  1 

5.07 

AfO 

4.  .30  , 

5.12 

.130 

4.00  I 

5.05 

.60 

3.50 

5.8H 
6.00 
6.00 

3.72 
2.90 
4.00 

.60 

c  Not  reporle<l. 


Average 
weekly 

contrilni- 
tion  to 
nee<ly 

relatives. 


(imile  of  hou.slnK.  (a) 


«Jru«le  of  foo<l.  (h) 


Sitting 

room  in 

house. 


Bad.. 

F;iir. 
(iood. 


Bad 

(KKXl I    Yi 

...  .do I 


Ext't'llont do I  V 


do. 

(ioud.. 
do. 


Kxirllonl. 

(Jood 

do... 


■| 


.      .do 

do 

...    .do 

do 

do 

FLxcellent 

do 

Excellent 

Good 

(lood 

do 

do 

Exi'ellent 

Excellent 

d  I'artially  .sup|K)rted. 


'  Drawing  ujwn  savings. 


Mtr- 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Yes 

1 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

3 

Yes 

4 

Yos 

5 

Yos 

H 

Yes 

4 

Yos 

8 

Yos 

9 

Yos 

10 

Yt«s 

11 

Ye.s 

12 

Yos 

13 

Yos 

14 

49450**— S.  Doc.  (^45,  01-2.  vol.  5 


-l(j 
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WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN  IN  STOKES  AND  FACTORIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-^ontinued. 

CHICAGO,  Hili.— Continued. 

DEPABTMENT  AND  OTBEB  RETAIL  STORBS-WOBfBN  ADBIFT-Gonttnaed. 


Mar. 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 


Oooopatioa. 


Saleswoman 

do 

do 

Cashier 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Demonstrator 

Saleswoman 

Head  saleswoman. 

Saleswoman 

Department  head . 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Milliner 

Mail-order  clerk . . . 
do 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

do 

Demonstrator 


NatlonaUty. 


American 

....do 

Irish 

do 

Polish. 

American 

....do 

....do 

do 

Polish 

American 

German 

Americana 

German 

American 

....do 

Irish 

American 

Irish 

American 

....do 

English 

Irish 

American  (colored). 

English 

American 

Hebrew 

American 

do 

Russian  Hebrew . . . 

American 

....do 


.do. 


Saleswoman 

Hairdresser | do 

Saleswoman do 

do Irish 

do American. 

do do 


do Hebrew  . . 

Telephone  operator American , 

Saleswoman I  (Jorman. . 

do '  American . 

do do 


do 

....do 

Alteration  hand. 

Saleswoman 

do 

...do 


German.. 
American, 

do... 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do j  German. . 

. do i  American . 

.do do 

.do do 


Laundress Irish 

Head  saleswoman German. . 

Saleswoman do 

do French... 

do I  American . 

do..: i do 


Cashier 

Saleswoman 

...do 

I  )epartment  head . 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

....do 


Irish 

Canadian. 
American , 
English . . 
Canadian. 

Irish 

American. 
German. . 


Age 

(years). 


20 
24 
20 
.  18 
17 
20 
35 
21 

(•) 
18 
19 
21 
25 
22 
26 
29 
24 
25 
38 
20 
28 
48 
23 
48 
26 
25 
26 
27 
50 
21 
40 
40 
56 
27 
38 
25 
31 
22 
20 
33 
30 

(«) 
57 
34 
56 
25 
37 
30 
27 
38 
48 
25 
28 
35 
24 
20 
27 
23 
19 
20 
50 
45 
26 
24 
25 
42 
26 


Years 

of 
school- 
ing. 


13 
12 

(•) 
9 

(•) 

h 

8 

(•) 
9 
6 
8 

(•) 

h 

8 
9 

13 
9 
6 
9 
8 
7 
5 
6 
3 

12 
7 

13 

(°) 

8 

12 

12 

7 

7 

10 
10 
12 


(«) 
(«) 
8 
7 
8 
«*) 
(<») 
8 
12 
10 
(«) 
(«) 


Years 

of 
expe- 
rience. 


(•) 

fa] 
raj 
rai 
raj 
fa] 


(•) 


1 
5 

4 

2 


la) 

3 
6 

J* 

(») 

2 

3 
(«) 

(«) 
16 
6 
(«) 

}^ 
(«) 

(») 

(«) 

(«) 
6 

12 

I' 

4 
6 

7 

16 
4 

(«) 

i* 

3 
7 
2 

3 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(• 


a  Not  reported. 


OBAFTEB  Xn.— GBNBBAL  TABLSS. 


CHICAGO,  ILL,.— Tootiimed. 

DSPAKTMBirr  AND  OTH^  BBTAIL  STOBBS-WOMXM  AmUFT-^Omttnaed. 


.    £i»llflit.. 
do 

.     ODOd 


-■■(,■,— - 

.67 

E^^u^i.:: 

p5o...::::::::::; 

do!!! 

Eictlknl 
Rood. . .'.' 


noi  4.1X      liiKKi... 

m  fi-IO' Kx.rlln 

ml  .VIlxl       rai       I  (iu<i.t... 

W  ■  S.IW     ilu 

Wl  ll.«i      .In.. 

™l  3-:U, .1".- 


'  Livtoi  bejiood  apiAnnl  liJiuiiii 
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WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN  IN  8T0BB8  AND  FACTORIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-Oontinued. 

CHICAGO,  ILiIj.— Continued. 

DEPABTMBNT  A^D  OTHBR  RBTAIL  STOBBS-WOMBN  ADRIFT-GoDOludtd. 


Mar- 

ginal 
Bom- 
ber. 


82 
83 
84 
85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

IIG 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 


Oooapatioo. 


Nationality. 


Irlah 

Swedish. 

Oennan 

Irish 

German  Helnrew. 

Canadian , 

American 

Irish 

German 

American 

do 

CamoW 

Bohemian 

Canadian 

German 

French 

American 

do 

Bohemian 

Irish 

do 

German 

American 

do 

do 

Englifih 

American 

do 

do 

idab 

do 

(«) 

English 

American 

do. 


Laundress 

Alteration  hand 

Hairdresser 

Saleswoman 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Department  head 

Saleswoman 

do 

Fur  sewer 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

do 

Appointment  clerk « 

Depar^nent  head 

Saleswoman 

....do 

Alteration  hand 

Saleswoman 

do 

Stenographer 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Department  head 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Mail-order  clerk 
Saleswoman 1  American 

do do. 

Dressmaker Irish 

Saleswoman do. 

do. 

io Irish . 

do 

do !  American 

do. 

do [  Russian. 

do • do. 

do. 

do I  American. 


a  Not  reported. 

bFIat  wage:  no  deductions  made  for  lay-offs,  etc.    Not  included  In  average. 

c  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 

d  Based  on  136,  numoer  reported. 

«  Based  on  99,  number  reported. 

/  Based  on  85,  number  Reported. 


Age 
(years). 


55 
23 
22 
24 
19 
25 
25 
28 
28 
25 
26 
45 
35 
24 
30 
27 
25 
20 
27 
29 
35 
24 
34 
25 
24 
26 
26 
24 
28 
27 
22 
32 
45 
27 
23 
32 
35 
37 
28 
43 
38 
40 
45 
35 
35 
23 


Years 

of 
school- 
ing. 


4 

(•) 
(«) 

9 

8 
10 

6 
11 

8 

8 

8 
14 

(«) 

I* 

7 
13 

8 

8 

8 
(•) 
(») 

(«) 
8 
3 

(«) 

8 

10 

11 

10 

(«) 

8 

9 
(«) 
(«) 
15 

10 

8 

7 

8 

6 

8 


Yean 

of 
expe- 
rience. 


3 

(« 
(• 

'> 

12 
2 

1* 

(•) 

"\ 

(•) 
(«) 

(•) 
6 

8 

3 
13 
15 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 
4 

C) 
(°) 
6 

(«) 
7 

(°) 

(«) 

(°) 
2 

10 

4 

13 
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Tablb  I.— <XXJUPATI0N,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE.  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  Ilili.— Continued. 

DBPABTMBNT  AND  OTHEB  BBTAIL  STOKBS— WOMBlf  ADRIFT-Conoiuded. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditures  for— 

Average 

weeknr 

oontr^- 

button  to 

needy 

Sitting 

room  in 

boose. 

ICar- 

Grade  of  bousing. 

Grade  of  food. 

ginal 

Car  fare. 

Shelter. 

num* 
ber. 

food,  etc. 

relatives. 

18.00 
»8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.06 
8.50 
8.62 
8.04 
8.05 
8.65 
8.83 
8.95 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 
»10.00 

10.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

$3.12 
4.15 
4.15 
5.40 
8.90 
&.00 
5.75 
5.90 
4.70 
5.90 
5.30 
8.33 
5.25 
4.50 
5.95 
3.75 
6.80 
3.97 
3.40 
3.00 
4.75 

10.94 

(«) 
1.00 

Excellent 

Fair 

Y«e 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Y«e 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

(«) 

(«) 

82 

do 

Exoelleot 

a 

....  .do. 

do 

84 

Good 

do 

85 

Excellent 

Good 

85 

Good 

do 

87 

do 

do 

88 

1.00 

do 

.... .do. .............. 

89 

do 

do 

90 

Excellent 

Excellent 

91 

do 

Fair 

92 

3.33 
3.40 

Good 

Excellent 

98 

Bad 

Good ;. 

94 

Fair 

Excellent 

M 

Excellent 

Good 

96 

Fair 

Fair 

97 

Excellent 

Good 

98 

.60 
.60 

.75 

Good 

99 

do 

do 

100 

1.00 

do 

101 

(«)* 

(«) 

(») 

ua 

10.00 

6.00 

(o) 

(•) 

(«) 

108 

10.00 

10.00 

(«) 

(o) 

(«) 

(«) 

104 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.50 
10.50 
10.78 
11.00 

.60 
.60 
.60 

3.90 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.77 
3.75 
6.00 
4.37 
5.90 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yci 

Yo^ 

105 

do 

100 

Excellent 

do 

107 

i'.m 

do 

Excellent 

108 

.GO 

do 

100 

Fair 

Fair 

110 

.60 

Excellent 

Excellent 

111 

Good 

Gooil 

KxccUent 

112 

.JV) 

3. 00 

Excellent 

113 

11.00 

.00 

7. 2.-. 

Good 

do 

W; 

114 

12.00 

(a) 

7.(K> 

(a)         1                      fa) 

('») 

(«) 

115 

12.00 

(«) 

4.(X) 

(<»)                               (•») 

in) 

(«) 

110 

12.00 
12.00 

2.  '.K) 
3. 32 

3.00    rJood 

3.32    do 

(Jooil 

do 

Yes 

Yes 

117 

.r>() 

118 

12.00 
12.50 

.fiO 

4.  W 

5.  '.H> 

1  Kx(*ellt'nt. 

K.xoellont 

. . . .do 

Yos 

Yes 

119 

1 do 

120 

12.  W) 

.00 

4. 2.') 

CM.  50  1  (JtxHl 

(hkhI 

Vrs 

121 

12.98 

.f/) 

8.  U\ 

1.15 

Exfi'llent 

K.xiollcnt 

Yes 

1*22 

13.00 

.00 

4.  2.') 

(fOlxl 

(fOO«l 

Yes 

123 

13.8.5 
1 1. 42 
15.00 

7.  IK) 
4. 5() 
5.40 

F;iir 

..do 

Yc-i 

Ycv; 

Yes 

124 

Oowl 

do 

do 

F:ilr 

125 

126 

1.5.00 

.GO 

7.40 

do 

Kxcolloot 

Yes 

127 

15.00 
18.00 

.00 
.60 

7.40 
3.93 

1 do 

(I<» 

. . .  .«Io 

Ye.s 

Yes 

l'2g 

9.o»i  ;  Kxcellent 

120 

IS.  00 

(°) 

S.-V) 

f")                       («i) 

(«) 

('!) 

130 

(«») 

JO 

f).  O'l 

Kxjvllonl 

Kxrellent 

Yrs 

131 

(a) 

AM) 

8.  «i;{ 
G.  .50 

(!oo«l 

ExcolK'Ot 

Kiir 

ExrellHut 

Y.'s 

Yes 

132 



133 

(a) 

(«) 

3.  m 

(a)         '                       (n)                       1 

(«> 

'.") 

134 

(«) 

(ft) 

G.  fi<) 

f'O         '                      (n) 

1") 

CI  ) 

135 

{") 

(a) 

0.  (^0 

{11)          1                          (rt  ) 

(-0 

CO 

i:)0 

(n) 

(«) 

8.  CO 

i'l)          1                          ( 'J  > 

(<n 

en 

1.37 

(«) 

(a) 

7.  fro 

(n)                                (.1) 

CI  ) 

(a) 

138 

(«) 

(n) 

,5.  CO 

{•■')                                f") 

(1 1 

(•») 

139 

(a) 

C) 

7.  CO 

I'l  >                                 CM 

'(I  , 

f'M 

140 

(•») 

(1) 

3.  (» 

( '1  )                                 (  "  ) 

(•') 

(•1) 

141 

(«) 

(«) 

3.  CO 

(n)                                 {'.'» 

(<l  t 

in) 

142 

fa) 

(«) 

.5.  CO 

(n)                               (a) 

C) 

CO 

143 

(«) 

.00 

7.40 

1.7.5      rj()o<l 

_ 

>  2.  77 

KxcHlent 

Yi>s 

144 

fbAT 

*.69 

M.77 

9  Based  on  127  of  those  r<»f>i)rli»<l.    Sr<»  lUfle.s  to  details. 

*  Based  on  9.5,  oiiiiiber  p:ivin>:  cir  f.irr.     NuhiIht  roiKirti'd,  lis. 

<  Based  on  142,  luimbiT  rei>i»rtiii}:. 

)  Based  on  2(»,  number  contribut  ing.    Number  reported,  1 10. 
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WAGE-EAfiirafrG  WOHBN  IN  8T0BB8  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  I.-OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-Ooatinued. 

CHICAGO,  ILXj.—Continued. 

DEPABTMBNT  ABTD  OTHBR  BBTAIL  STOEBS-WOMBN  ADRIFT-GoDOludtd. 


Mar- 

ginal 

omn- 

ber. 


82 
83 
84 
85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

110 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

120 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 


OooopatioQ. 


Nationality. 


Irlah 

Swedish. 

Oennan 

Irish 

German  Helnrew . 

Canadian 

American 

Irish 

German 

American 

....do 


lacBan. 


LaundrsM. 

Alteration  hand 

Hair  drener 

Saleswoman 

do 

....do 

do - 

do ; 

Department  head 

Saleswoman 

do 

Fur  sewer 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

do 

Appointment  clerk « 

Department  head 

Saleswoman 

....do 

Alteration  hand 

Saleswoman 

do 

Stenographer 

Saleswoinan 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Department  head I  American 

Saleswoman do 

do do — 

do < do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do I do 

do I  Irish 

do I  American 

do Irish 

do i  American 

do I do 

do 1 de 


Canac 
Bohemian. 
Canadian.. 
German... 

French 

American. 

....do 

Bohemian. 

Irish 

...do 

German. . . 
American. 

...do 

.  ...do 

English... 
American. 

...do 

...do 

idab 

....do 


English. 


Irish 

Canadian. 
American, 
...do.... 


do 

Mail-order  clerk 

Saleswoman 

do 

Dressmaker Irish., 

Saleswoman do 

do i 

.  .10 Irish 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

do j 

do American 


American 


Russian. 
do... 


(«) 


(a) 


(«) 


(O) 


(«) 


Average. 


(<») 


fa) 


C) 


(<i) 


35 


Years 

of 
school- 
ing. 


29  I 


d29.2  '      eS.5 


expe- 
rience. 


/5.6 


a  Not  reported. 

bFlat  wage:  no  deductions  made  for  lay-offs,  etc.    Not  Included  In  average. 

c  Living  beyond  apparent  income. 

d  Base<l  on  136,  numocr  reported. 

«  Based  on  99,  number  reported. 

/  Based  on  85,  number  j'eported. 
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Tablb  I.-OCX3UPATION,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  HjL,.— Continued. 

DBPABTMBNT  AND  OTHEB  BBTAIL  STORES— WOMBN  ADRIFT-Conoitvled. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings. 

expenditures  for— 

Average 

weeldy 

ooutr^ 

button  to 

needy 

Grade  of  bousing. 

Grade  of  fSood. 

Bitting 

room  in 

boose. 

ICar- 

ginal 

nom* 

bar. 

Carfare. 

Sbelter, 

food,  etc 

relatives. 

18.00 
»8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.06 
8.50 
8.62 
8.64 
8.65 
8.65 
8.83 
8.95 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 
»10.00 

10.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

$3.12 
4.15 
4.15 
5.40 
8.90 
&.00 
5.75 
5.96 
4.70 
5.90 
5.30 
3.33 
5.25 
4.50 
5.95 
3.75 
6.80 
3.97 
3.40 
3.00 
4.75 

10.94 

(•) 
1.00 

Excellent 

Fair 

Y«e 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Y09 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. ...... 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

82 

do 

ExoellMit 

a 

do 

do 

84 

Good 

do 

85 

Excellent 

Good 

85 

Good 

87 

do 

do 

88 

(•) 
1.00 

do 

do 

119 

do 

do 

90 

Excellent 

Excellent 

01 

do 

Fair 

92 

3.33 
3.46 

Good 

Excellent 

98 

Bad 

Good ;. 

94 

Fair 

Excellent 

M 

Excellent 

Good 

06 

Fair 

Fair 

97 

Excellent 

Good 

08 

.60 
.60 

.75 

Good 

do 

00 

do 

do 

do 

(«) 

100 

1.00 

(«) 

do 

101 

(a) 

im 

10.00 

6.00 

(•) 

108 

10.00 

(«) 

10.00 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

104 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.50 
10.50 
10.78 
11.00 
11.00 

.60 
.60 
.00 

3.90 
6.00 
6.00 
5.90 
6.77 
3.75 
6.00 
4.37 
5.90 
7. 2.-) 

Good 

Good 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye3 

Yci 

Ye«» 

Yt-i 

105 

do 

100 

Excellent 

do 

107 

do 

Excellent 

108 

.00 

1.60 

do 

do 

100 

Fair 

Fair 

110 

.60 

RTo<»lliknL 

Excellent 

HI 

1  Oooii 

Good 

112 

.IV) 
.fiO 

3.00 

Excellent 

Excellent 

113 

Good 

do 

114 

12.00 

(«) 

7.(X) 

(a)                              (n) 

(") 

(«) 

115 

12.  or) 

(o) 

4.(K) 

(«)                              («) 

(«) 

(«) 

110 

12.00 
12. 00 

2.W 
3.  32 

3.00 
3.  .32 

rjood 

(Jood 

...do 

Yes 

Ye>» 

117 

.W 

....do 

118 

12.00 

.«) 

4.  .Vi 

E.xwllent 

Excellent i 

Yes 

119 

12.50 
12.86 
12.98 

.60 
.60 

5.  IK) 
4. 2,') 
8.  4r. 

do                          1 

.(lo 

Yes 

Yc.s 

Yes 

120 

<:H.50 
1.15 

(Jood 

f}oo«l 

E.xcellent 

121 

Excellent 

r22 

13.00 
13.  W 
11.42 
15.00 
1.5.00 
15.00 

.60 

4.  2:. 

7.(K) 
4.5J) 
5.40 
7.40 
7.40 

(}0(Xj 

(Jood 

.do 

Yes ; 

Yes 

Yes ' 

Yes 1 

Yes , 

Yes 

123 

Fair 

(lood 

124 

.CO 
.60 
.00 

125 

do 

Fair 

Excellent 

...do 

120 

rlo 

127 

1 (io 

128 

18.00 

.60 

3.93 

9.W»  1  Fxrellent 

. .  .  .do 

Yes 

129 

18.00 

(«) 

3.  .V) 

(a)                             («) 

(n) 

(n)           1 

1.30 

(a) 

.W 

6.  ().'. 

Exrellcnt 

Excellent 

Yes 

131 

(a) 

.(■4) 

8.(i;{ 

(]o<k1 : 

Fair 

\vs ' 

132 

(a) 

.(i() 

f).  :a) 

(n) 

Excellent ' 

Ex('<'llent 

^'  I'.s 

133 

(«) 

(«) 

3.m 

(fl) 

(n)                      1 

(n\ 

(")       1 

134 

(«) 

(«) 

O.IH) 

('M                             (•') 

Ci) 

en 

i.3r> 

(«) 

(°) 

f).  CO 

(")         •                      (a)                     1 

Ci) 

( ') 

\M 

C) 

(«) 

s.n) 

(<0 

l.i) 

(") 

en 

137 

(0) 

(a) 

l.VA) 

<n  ) 

( '»  )                       1 

{") 

('1 )        ! 

13H 

(«) 

(«) 

5.  CO 

(a)         ■                      {(1) 

m  \ 

en         1 

l.i9 

(«) 

C) 

7.  ro 

(fi)          1                          (0) 

III )                  , 

(<:)          1 

140 

(a) 

(«) 

3.  CM) 

CI)                               CO                       1 

(") 

("') 

141 

(«) 

(a) 

3.(0 

(a)         1                        (n) 

en 

CO 

142 

(«) 

(«) 

5.ot) 

('«)                          ('n 

<") 

(") 

143 

fa)        1 

.60 

7.40 

\.irt    (Jwxi 1 

>  2.  77 

Excellent 

Yc.N ' 

1 

144 

P8.17 

*.59 

M.77 

9  Based  on  127  of  tlio«?e  reported.    Sec  note.s  to  detail.s. 

*  Base<l  on  9.'),  nmnbcr  p:i\  iu)^  r.ir  far*'.     Number  roport»'<l.  11<<. 

'Based on  142,  niiml»cr  report iiiu. 

J  Based  on  20,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  1 10. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL..— Continued. 

FACTOBIBS,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOMB-Continued. 


Industry. 


Oocupatlon. 


Bakery 

Telep!ion? 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Do 

Do 

If  en's  clothing 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Laundry 

Do 

IfiUinery,  wholesale 

Iflillnery 

IfilUnery,  wholeeale. 

Do 


Iflillnery 

IfiUinery,  wholesale 

Millinery 

Do 

Hen's  clothing 

Neckwear 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Paint 

Shoe  fartory 

Laundrv..' 

Do." 

Priming  and  publishing. 

Do 

MIHIner>' 

Do 


Baker 

Operator 

Bbdor 

do 

do 

Pants  flnlther 

Sleeve  finisher 

FinWier 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Button  sewer 

Machine  operator. 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

General  worker. . . 


Nationality. 


Starcher 

Wristband  ironer. 
Maker 


Chipper  and  liner 

Trimmer 

Supply  trimmer 

Baster 

Necktie  worker 

Floor  girl 

Sample  paster 

Trimmer 

Latlles'  clothes  worker. . . . 

Collar  ironer 

Sorter,  folder,  and  stitcher. 
Folder 

Maker 


Do 

Men'.';  clothing. 

Do 

Do 

Laundr\' 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Women's  clothing. 
Electrical  supplies. 

Overgaitera 

MiLsical  supplies. . 
Men'.s  clotnmg 

Do 

Wire  hat  frames. . 

Embroidery 

Boxes 

Electrical  supplies. 


I'reparer 

Lai>el  maker 

Trimmer 

TailoreH.s 

Folder 

Oj)erator 

Collnr  ironer 

Shirt-waLst  ironer 

Starcher 

no<lv  ironer 

cV) 

Neckband  ironer 

Marker 

Dressmaker 

Wire  winder 

Machine  operator. . . . 

Miisif-roU  maker 

Lapel  maker 

Hand  worker 

Assistant  forewoman. 

Embroiderer 

Box  maker 

Coil  maker 


Swedish 

English 

American 

Irish 

do 

Italian 

Bohemian 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Swedish 

do 

Bohemian 

do 

Austro- Hunga- 
rian. 

Irish 

Polish 

Irish 

German 

do 

English  Cana- 
dian. 

Irish 

American 

German 

Swedisli 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 

Bohemian 

.\merican 

do 

Swedish 

rollsh 

German 

do 

do 

.Vustro-  Hunga- 
rian. 

(lerman 

roli.'*h 

Bohemian 


Age 

(>TS.). 


Baker . 


German 

....do 

....do ; 

I'oll.<h 

Swetli.*<h ' 

do I 

Tolish ! 

do 

Swedish 

IrWi ! 

Kiis.<i;m  Hebrew  , 

AmorUnm ' 

Ku-Hslan  Hebrew  ' 

S\V(MUsh 

Bohemian 

do I 

Kntrlish 

AnnTlcan 

do 

An-itro-  HunKU- 

rlan. 
PolMi 


23 
18 
17 
30 
18 
56 
18 
17 
16 
18 
17 
18 
30 
19 
21 
21 

30 
15 
82 
29 
18 
18 

20 
21 
19 
19 
38 
19 
19 
19 
18 
24 
10 
21 
Ifi 
18 
22 

23 

17 
17 
17 
17 
22 

T5 
a; 

21 
17 

ir» 

19 

ir> 
u\ 

10 
IS 
21) 
2t) 

u\ 

21) 
17 
23 
27 

21 


Yean 

of 

©xperi- 

enoe. 


3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
7 
4 
3 
1 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
6 

2 

3 
12 
10 

4 

2 

1 

6 

J» 

15 
5 
3 

u 

3 
3 
6 
7 
1 
4 
4 

h 
1 

3 

1 

3 

0 
•> 

3 

h 
3 
1 

?l 

2 
\ 
3' 

f 

1 
9 

9 
12 


Avcr^ 

weeidy 
earn- 
ings. 


a  16. 00 
6.00 
»6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
»6.00 
66.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
66.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
0.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.04 
6.25 
6.50 

6  6.50 
6.50 
0.50 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 

67.00 
7.00 

7.00 
6  7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


I 
67 
7 
7 
7 
7 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6  7.00 

6  7.00 

6  7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

67.00 

7.00 

67.00 


Aver- 
weekly 
oontri- 
bution 

to 
family. 


16.00 
6.00 

(6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
&00 
6.00 
&00 
6.00 
6.00 
2.00 
2.00 

«6.00 

'6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
4^eD 
«6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

&00 
4.00 
6.00 

dot 

6.25 
6.50 

C6.50 
6.50 
2.00 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 

e7.00 
6.00 

3.00 

f7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

c7.00 

3.25 

3.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

C7.00 

f7.00 

e7.00 

3.00 

7.00 

e7.00 

7.00 

c7.00 


Bakery 

« Including  meals. 

6  Flat  wage  according  to  firm's  scbeflule:  no  d(>ductlons  for  lay-olTs,  fines,  etc.   Not  Included  in  average. 

c  Amount  paid  aa  long  as  earned.    Not  included  in  average. 

^NotrGportod. 
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WAQE-EABimqrO  WOMEK  in  8T0BES  AKD  FACTOBIB8. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  Hili.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  BTC^WOBIBN  UVlNO  AT  HOBOB-Continaed. 


Industry. 


Trunk  factory 

.Mall  order 

Printing  and  publiahlng.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Laundry 

Do 

Millinery 

Shoe  factory 

Printing  and  publiahlng. . 

Do 

Do 

Laundry 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Men's  clothing 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

MlUInery 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Women's  clothing 

Photographer's  supplies . . 

Boxes 

Candy  factory 

Men's  clothing 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Shoe  factory 

Klectritral  supplies 

Millinery,  wholesale   and 

retail. 
Men's  clothing 

Do 

Telephone 

Prin  ting  and  publishing . . 

Do 

Laundry 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Men's  clothing 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Millinery,  wholesale 

Millinery 

Millinery,  wholesale 

Women's  clothing 

Mailorder 

Men's  clothing 

Do 

Do 

Telephone 

Do 


Occupation. 


Suit-case  liner 

(«) 

Binder 

do 

Cotton  folder 

Assistant  forewoman. 

Yoker 

Neckband  ironer 

Maker 

Machine  operator 

Pokier 

Floor  girl 

(•) 
Collar  worker 

(") 

Body  ironer 

Marker  and  sorter 

Neckband  ironer 

Finisher 

Buttonhole  maker. . . 

Armhole  baster 

Tatloress 

Machine  operator 

Maker 

do 

Trimmer 

do 

Dressmaker 

Negative  worker 

Fancj'-box  maker . . . . 

Packer 

Machine  operator 

do 

do 

do 

Hand  worker 

....do 

Machine  operator 

Coil  finisher 


(«) 


Finisher 

Machine  operator. 

Operator 

Inserter 

Stitcher 

Collar  sorter 

Ironer 


NaUonaUty. 


German 

do 

Amoican 

Irish 

Bohemian 

do 

Polish 

do 

American 

German 

do 

do 

do 

Amoican 

German 

Swedish 

German 

Swedish 

Bohemian 

do 

do 

German 

Russian  Hebrew 

American 

German 

Swedish 

German 

Bohemian 

German 

do 

do 

Swedish 

German 

Bohemian 

...do 

....do 

....do 

German 

Bohemian 

American 


Age 
(yis.). 


Bohemian. 

do 

Irish 

do 

Bohemian. 
Swedish... 
do 


Machine  ironer do. 


Collar  ironer 

Body  ironer 

Hand  worker 

Buttonhole  maker 

Machine  operator 

do 

Marker 

(°) 
Trimmer  and  marker. 

Dressmaker 

Hand  worker 

do 

do 

Operator 

do 


German. . . 

do 

Swedish... 
Bohemian. 

do 

American. 
Italian.... 
-\merlcan. 
German... 
American . 

do 

Irish 

Bohemian. 

do 

do 

English... 
do 


28 
18 
18 
23 
23 
22 
23 
21 
19 
20 
25 
24 
22 
23 
21 
23 
24 
22 
18 
25 
20 
28 
27 
20 
22 
29 
21 
21 
28 
31 
23 
25 
21 
17 
18 
19 
17 
18 
24 
32 

22 
17 
19 
25 
20 
22 
24 
35 
21 
29 
18 
19 
16 
Zi 
Hi 
18 
19 
20 
4:i 
25 
18 
19 
19 
22 
19 


Yean 

of 
experi- 
ence. 


3 

.* 
?» 

8 
8 
8 
2 
6 
9 
9 
6 
8 
7 
4 

? 
I* 

6 
10 
10 

3 

7 
12 

4 

3 

I 

14 

8 
6 
6 

2i 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

6 

3» 

2 
10 

3 

6 

1 
12 

6 
19 

2 

4 

li 

7i 

1 

1 

2 

5 

5 

7 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 


Aver- 

weSdy 
earn- 
ings. 


t7.00 

7.00 

67.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

8.00 

8.00 

^8.00 

6  8.00 

68.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

6  8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

6  8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

68.00 

68.00 

68.00 

68.00 

6  8.00 

8.00 

68.25 

8.50 

8.50 

68.50 

8.50 

9.00 

9.00 

69.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

69.00 

69.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

69.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

69.00 

69.00 

69.00 

9.00 

9.12 


Aver- 

a«B 
weeklv 
contTh 
button 

to 
family. 


$7. CO 
7.00 
•7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
4.00 
3.00 
C8.00 
«8.00 
e8.00 
4.00 
2.50 
4.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


C8.00 
5.00 
5.00 

e8.00 

(a) 

4.61 

8.00 

5.00 

C8.00 

C8.00 

C8.00 

C8.00 

C8.00 

8.00 

C8.25 

8.50 

8.50 

eg.  50 

8.50 

9.00 

9.00 

e9.00 

9.00 

5.50 

4.00 

9.00 

3.50 

C9.00 

C9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

4.00 

C9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

4.00 

£9.00 

e9.00 

C9.00 

5.00 

9.12 


a  Not  reported. 

6  Flat  wage  according  to  firm's  schedule;  no  dededuction  for  lay-ofTs,  fines ,  etc.    Not  Included  in  average. 

c  Amount  paid  as  long  as  earned.    Not  included  In  average. 


OBAPTEB  Xn.— OEITZBAL  TABUES. 


CHlCAOO,  ILL.— CMitinued. 
Fjuttobikb,  etc^  women  umro  at  boiu- 


ridolUnc.. 


lOUUietT, 


OnigBlten 


C'nUu  maker 

Hand  workir. 

Bullonholt  miku... 
UachlDc  openlor 


BwKlUh 

Bubanilu... 


(.'oUkciDikcr... 


lintDprfBtor.... 


Collar  wortir 

UAcblne  oppraror. . . 
Shln-wnUt  Itonrt. . 


Not  iuclu  OeO  !□ 


lay^oSH,  nn«,  eu.    Net  Include  In  Bv«nge. 


WAGE-EABNINO  WOMEN  IN   BTOBES  Aim  TACTOSOB. 


CHICAOO,  HiL.— Continued. 

FACTZOBIBS,  BTC^WOBUIT  UTDIO  AT  HOMS-Coattniwd. 


indurtr,. 

Oocupation. 

NaUoiuJily. 

<^) 

X 

eotD-     buU 

on 

Sutt-owUner 

""S";..-.:::: 

as 

IS 
33 

S 
1 

a 

S3 

a 
» 

1 

31 

1 

i 

2i> 

f 

8 

J 

14* 

a* 

j' 

at 

Bi„d«    ^:' 

7. 00 

11 
11 

■•'Sr':-.::: 

.^^E 

nn 

C0U„wkS' 

■iifc;;:::::. 
§.-3S--.;.:::: 

do 

J8.00        '■ 

B0dy<™J"* 

srs^.'-r 

00      ^s 

00       (■ 

aa     'i 

DO         cl 
00          8 

SS™'"-™""::: 

^^'!"''°^'".-:-::: 

DobRnlui 

Dohemlui 

(■) 

sieol     s 

U 

so         <8 

so       s 

to         9 

00        a 

DO         cB 

00          i 

i  ;i 

i  •! 

i  :i 

JO          ! 

Trtnuiig  uid  pubiiiAl'ii^ . . . 

I") 

BohpTDlUl 

.MnrrtKii 

Trlmnn'rindiiisrtar 

DrHSmiiker 

WiUntif.wii^Mt 

*"!dl!^.-.:::::: 

Bolifnilm 

°"S"'::: :::::::;:::;:; 

....da 

»,«tc.   Not  iDdadad  Id  >i 
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Tablb  I.— occupation,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE.  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE^EARNINQ  WOMEN-Oontiniied. 

CEDECAOO,  ILiIs.— Ccntinued. 


MilHnecy 

LaondiT 

Men's  cfcrthiiiK 

Tdtobooe 

Prtoong  and  puUWiiiig. 

Do 

Lmndiy 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Men's  dothlog 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

MUllnery 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

MiUlnenr,  wholesale 

W<nnen^s  dothing 

Do 

Electrical  supplies 

Overgaiters 

Drug9  and  cbemicab 

Straw  hats 

Men's  ctothing 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Laundry 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Laundry 

Millinery 

Women  8  clothing 

Men's  clotblng 


Do. 
Do. 


Printing  and  publishing. 
Laundry 

Do 

Millinery,  wholesale 

MUlinery 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Men's  clothing 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Neckwear 

Men's  clothing 

Do 

Do 

Laundry 

Men's  clothine 

Women's  clotnlng.. . 

Men's  clothing 

Millinery 

Millinery,  wholesale. 


Oeeapatkm. 


(•) 


Finisher 

Operator 

General  bookbliidcr. 

Binder 

Shirt-waist  Inner. . . 

Marker 

Shirt-wabt  ironer. . . 

Marker 

Ironer 

Collar  maker 

Iland  woi^er 

Buttonhole  maker. . . 
Machine  operator. . . . 
Buttonhole  maker. . . 
Collar  maker 


Assistant  forewoman. 

Ilatmaker 

Sleeve  maker 


Wire  tester 

Machine  operator 

Forewoman 

Machine  operator 

do 

do 

Iland  worker 

do 

Finisher 

Ileail  storcher 

Cutter 

Dressmaker 

Generul  worker 

Hand  worker 

Machine  operator 

CoUater 

Marker  and  sorter. . . 
Checker  and  marker. 
Head  of  section 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

Hand  worker 

Machine  operat  jr 

do 

Hand  worker 

Collar  maker 


Nationality. 


Polish 

SwedMi 

do 

American , 

Irish 

do , 

Swedish 

American 

Swedish 

American 

Swedish 

Bohemian 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Russian  Ilebrew 

German 

French  Canadian 

do 

do 

German 

American 

German 

Russian  Hebrew 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 

American 

do 

Swedish 

Bohemian 

do 

do 

Swoill.sh 

American 

(fcrman 

...do 

do 

Au.stro- Hunga- 
rian. 

Bohemian 

...do 

do 

.\  merlcun 

Irish 

(Jermun 

do 

AnuTlcan 

....<lo 

....do 

IJohemlan 

Italian 

.\j!i»Tl("an 

Aii.«Jtro- Hunga- 
rian. 

noliomian 


Machine  operator do. 


)pe 
rke 


Collar  worker do. 


Tollsh... 
Swedish. 


Machine  operator 

Shirt-waL^t  Ironer 

Buttonhole  maker Hohciriian. 

Forewoman Irivh , 

Machine  opemtor liohoinlan. 

(n)  J  Norwegian, 

Maker  and  trimmer I  American . , 


Age 

(yri.). 


Y( 


20 
U 
32 
22 
28 
25 

ao 

(•) 
27 
36 
18 
20 
25 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
22 
22 
23 
22 
22 
23 
20 

(«) 
24 
26 
45 
34 
19 
37 
21 
40 
21 
35 
•20 
30 
2t 

21 
21 
IS 
22 
2\ 
27 
20 

IS 
24 
IS 
30 
24 

20 
19 
22 

:u) 

30 
21 
20 
27 
•M) 
23 


0 

« 
5 
10 
10 
15 
0 
5 
9 
3 
9 
9 
5 
6 
5 
3 
6 

# 

7 
9 
6 
7 
8 
3 

(•) 
8 
3 
30 

■■ 
4 

5 
15 

8 
19 

7 
10. 

4 
13 
10 

9 
10 

8 
(") 

4 

4 

4 

5 

■* 
4 

3 
12 

1 
14 

10 

2 
2 

4 

10 

10 

4 

r>i 

10 
19 


weSdy 
earn- 
ings. 


19.25 
9.50 

»9.50 
9.60 

laoo 

MO.  00 

laoo 

10.00 

laoo 
laoo 

10.00 

10.00 

MO.  00 

10.00 

Ma  00 
laoo 

10.00 

6  10.00 

6  10.00 

6  10.00 

6  10.00 

6  10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

6]aoo 

10.00 
10.00 

10.  a) 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10. 00 

10 

10 

n. 
11. 
11. 
11. 


AX) 

M 

,00 

on 

.00 
,00 


11.00 


Ml.  00 

Ml.  00 

12.00 

^  12.  o(» 

12.00 

12.00 

M2.0(» 

^  12.00 

''12.00 

h  12. (K) 

6  12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

ft  12.00 

ft  12. 00 
M2.00 
ft  12.00 
ft  12.00 

13.00 
M3.00 

14.00 
ft  14.00 
ft  15.00 

15.00 


Aver- 


bution 

to 
lamily. 


S9.as 

9.50 

'9.50 

9.60 

&.00 

'10.00 

4.00 

lOQO 

&.00 

4.00 

10.00 

10.00 

MO.  00 

3.50 

<^10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

MO.  00 

MO.  00 

«10.00 

MO  00 

MO.  00 

laoo 

8.00 
lOOO 

ciaoo 
laoo 
laoo 

10.00 

10.00 

r  10.00 

clO.OO 

r  10.  00 

r  10.00 

10.  M> 

f  11.00 

11.00 

4.00 

11.00 

11.00 

Ml. 00 
r  11.00 

12.00 
r  12.  00 

12. 00 


rl2.lX) 
c  12. 00 
rlJ.OO 
r  12.00 
«•  12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
«•  12. 00 

M2.00 
«  12.00 
r  12.00 
rli.OO 

i>.  (X) 
f  13.00 

(>.  00 
<-14.00 
cl.VOO 


00 


«  Not  reported. 

6  Flat  wage  according  to  firm's  schedule:  no  deduction  for  lay-ofT.s,  fines,  etc.    Not  lncludc<l  In  average. 

<  Amount  paid  as  long  as  earned.    Not  included  in  average. 
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WAGE-EABKING  WOMEN  IN  STOBES  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.— Continued. 

FACTOBIBS,  ETC.— WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOMB-Continued. 


Industr>\ 


Men's  clothing , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Millinery 

Men's  ciothliig 

Printing  and  publishing... 
Millinery 

Do 

Millinery,  wholesale 

Men's  clothing 


Occupation. 


Machine  operator. . . . 

do 

Handworker 

Buttonhole  maker. . 
Maker  and  trimmer. 

Handworker 

Forewoman 

Maker  and  trimmer. 

Head  milliner , 

Forewoman 

Buttonhole  maker... 


Nationality. 


Bohemian. 

do 

do 

do 

Irish 

American . 
German. . . 

Irish 

German... 
American . 
Polish 


Years 

Aver- 

Age 

(yra.). 

of 
experi- 

age 
weekly 
earn- 

ence. 

ings. 

19 

5 

0115.00 

22 

8 

al5.00 

21 

6 

a  15. 00 

19 

8 

016.00 

42 

28 

16.00 

35 

18 

016.00 

30 

14 

18.00 

37 

24 

18.00 

30 

10 

18.50 

'  35 

17 

20.00 

23 

7 

020.00 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 

to 
family. 


bSl5.00 

b  15.00 

6  15.00 

M6.00 

5.00 

»5.00 

18.00 

5.00 

6.00 

5.00 

620.00 


o  Flat  wage  according  to  firm's  schedule:  no  deductions  for  lay-offs,  fines,  etc. 
b  .\ mount  paid  as  long  as  earned.    Not  Included  in  average. 


Not  included  In 


FACTORIES,  ETC. -WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


Industry. 


Occupation. 


Laundry 

do 

Men's  clothing 

do 

do 

Paper  boxes 

....Tdo...r 

Commercial  agency 

Wholesale  grocery 

Soap 

Glue 

Carfs 

Canning 

Men's  clothing 

do 

Paper  boxes 

Men's  clothing 

do 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Paper 

Candy 

Electrical  supplies 

Men's  clothing 

Soap 

Cans 

Men's  clothing 

Cans 

do 

Hardware 

Candy  factory 

do 

Glove  factory 

Drugs 


Ironer 

do 

Finisher 

do 

do 

Folder 

Paster 

Errand  girl 

Canner 

Wiper 

Machine  feeder 

Puncher 

Stamper 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Top  baster 

Stamper 

Finisher 

Machine  operator . . 

Proof  reader 

Sorter 

Dipper 

Winder 

Finisher 

Packer 

Coverer 

Finisher 

Stamper 

Packer 

Packer 

W^  rapper 

Turner 

Bottler 


Nationality. 


Age 

(years). 


Swedish 

German 

Russian  Hebrew 

do 

do 

Russian 

Lithuanian 

American 

Austrian 

Polish 

Slovak 

American 

Polish 

Russian  Hebrew 

Hebrew 

Polish 

Italian 

Bohemian 

Enelish 

GaJician 

Polish 

American 

Italian 

Polish 

Lithuanian 

Italian 

Irish 

French 

Galfelan 

German 

American 

Polish 

German 


50 
50 
28 
27 
23 
22 
21 
16 
19 
17 
35 
18 
19 
16 
18 
16 
17 
24 
29 
20 
17 
28 
18 
19 
17 
45 
18 
40 
18 
18 
16 
18 
25 


Years 

of 
school- 
ing. 


(0 
(0 
3 
3 
3 
2 
6 
8 


6 


8 
6 
3 

(0 
5 

(0 
13 

(0 
3 
3 
10 


(0 
5 

(0 


6 

10 

5 

6 


Years 

of 
experi- 
ence. 


32 
15 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 


3 
3 

4 

8 
(0 

6 

i 


a  Bad* Insanitary.  Fair—  Just  sanitarv.  Good—  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (1.  e.,  tpaoe,  Ikir- 
nlshings,  etc.).    Excellent—  "  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad— Insufficient  or  poorlv  cooked.  Fair- Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good- "Fair"  and  palatable. 
Excellent-  "  Good,"  with  good  service. 

c  Not  reported. 

d  Partially  supported. 


CHAPTER  Xn.— GENERAL  TABLES. 
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Table  I..-OCCUPATION.  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILLi,— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  BTC.-WOMBN  LIVING  AT  HOME-Conduded. 


Industry. 


MUlloery 

Miilloery,  wholesale. 

Men's  ctothlng 

Milliner}',  wholesale. 

Mllllnerv 

Men's  clothing 

Do 

MUllnery 


Average. 


Occupation. 


Designer 

Machine  operator. 

(•) 
(•) 

Hand  worker 

Coat  finUher 


Nationality. 


Age 

(yr*.). 


American 

Irish 

Russian  Hebrew 

Irish 

American 

Bohemian 

American... 

German 


35 
30 
26 
35 
23 
23 
17 
22 

C21.9 


Years 

of 
experi- 
ence. 


Aver- 

weSdy 
earn- 
ings. 


15 
10 

(«) 
20 
8 
0 
8 
4 


bt25.00 
35.00 

(•1 

fa] 
raj 
[ai 


'5.1 


•  7.20 


Aver^ 

weeiclj 

contfi- 

butloo 

to 

fiamily. 


97.00 
3.00 
6.00 
A.  00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 

/5.71 


a  Not  reported. 

ft  Flat  wage  according  to  firm's  schedule;  no  deductions  for  lay-offis,  fines,  etc.    Not  included  in  average. 

f  Based  on  274,  number  reported. 

d  Based  on  272.  numt)er  reported. 

«  Based  on  192  of  those  reported.    See  notes  to  details. 

/  Based  on  197  of  those  reported.    See  notes  to  detaih. 


FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMBN  ADRIFT. 


:  Average 
!   weeldy 
eamlDgs. 

SI. 00 

Averace  weekly  ex- 
penaitures  for— 

Average 
weeklv 
contra 

Grade  of  housing.  (<>) 

Grade  of  food.  (») 

Sitting 

room 

In  house. 

Mar- 

Klnal 

Car  Care. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc 

button  to 

needy 
relatives. 

num- 
ber. 

(0             (O 
( f )             d  %•>.  W 

Oood 

Oood 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye.s 

Yes 

Yes 

{9) 

Yes 

(tf) 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

iff) 

Yes 

Yes 

(?) 
No 

Yes • 

Yes 

Yes 

(a) 
No 

1 

i        2.00 

Fair 

Fair 

2 

2.89 

ds.on 

d3.00 

d3.00 

2.69 

Bad 

.    .do 

3 

1          2.gl) 

do 

..    .do 

4 

2.89 

do 

..  ..do 

5 

3.02 

SO.  60 

Oood 

(}oo<i 

6 

3.03 

^3.29 
3.12 

1.4f. 
1.45 

">S6.94" 

Fair 

do 

7 

3. 4(i 

.60 

Exrellent 

Fair 

8 

3.40 

Ba<l 

do 

9 

A  3.50 

do 

do 

10 

3. 97 

.......... 

1.45 

(Jowl 

Bad 

11 

4.00 

2.57 
3.00 
3.00 
3.fi0 
1.96 
1.15 

do 

(0 
Good 

12 

M.OO 

.60 

Bad 

13 

i       A  4.00 

Fair 

Bad 

14 

A  4. 00 

Bad 

Fair 

l.') 

A  4.00 

.60 

do 

Bad 

do 

16 

M.OO 

2.20 

Fair 

17 

4.34 

4.50 

4.50 

M.50 

.60 
.60 

.91 
/  4. 15 

2.73    ..    ..do 

Kxfpllpnt 

do 

Excellent 

IH 

19 

l.W    

Fair 

Fair 

(Joo<l 

Excellent 

Bad 

Oood 

20 

2.00 
4.00 
1.3t> 

Oood 

21 

A  4.50 

do 

22 

1       A  4.50 

Bad 

23 

4.60 

1.74    ' do 

<'.46   ;  Fair 

1.15            2.2i>  ' do 

3.00  ; noo<l 

/2.41  '         2.41      Fftlr 

2.3S              ..•«  '          do 

24 

4.71 

-i^ 

Bad 

25 

M.g3 
i        <4.95 

do 

Oood 

2t\ 
27 

1        <4.95 

Fair 

(fOO<l 

do 

do 

2» 

5.00 

29 

<5.00 

.60 
.00 

2.42 
3. 15 

( }oo<l 

do 

30 

<5.00 

31 

'5.00 

3.00    '  Bad 

2.95    ' do 

do 

32 

*5.00 

Fair 

33 

'Living  bevond  apparent  Income. 

/  Has  supplemental  earninf^. 

g  Kitchen  serves  as  sitting  room. 

*  Average  earnings  while  at  work:  Irtv-otT  not  renorte<l.    Not  included  In  average. 

t  Flat  wage,  according  to  firm's  schi^iiile;  no  deductions  for  lay-offs,  fines,  etc.   Not  included  in  average. 
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WAGE-EABKIKO  WOMEK  IN   STORES  AND  FACTORIES. 


Table  !•— OCCUPATION.  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Ccmtinued. 

CHICAGO,  ILiIi.— Continued. 

FACTOBIES,  BTC.-WOMBN  ADRIFT-Contiiitied. 


gkial 
bcr. 


34 

85 
S6 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
G2 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
9(> 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Industry. 


Men's  dotblng 

Cans 

Soap 

Men's  clothing 

do 

do 

Soap 

Paper 

Latmdrv 

Men's  clothing 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Men's  clothing 

do 

Laundry 

Wholesale  millinery 

Men's  clothing 

do 

do 

Cans 

Telephone 

Millinery 

Men's  clothing 

Restaurant 

Printing  and  publiflbing. 
Men's  clothing.  . . . 

Bakery  goods 

Candy  factory 

Cans 

Paper  boxes 

do 

Cigars  and  tobacco . 

do 

Commercial  agency 

Paper  boxes 

FertiUier  factory . . 

Laundry 

do 

Bakery  goods 

Men's  clothing 

...do 

Soap 

Women's  clothing. 
Wholesale  grocery. 
Musical  supplies. . . 
Cigars  and  tol>acco. 

Perfumes 

Men's  clothing 

Paper  boxes 

Laundry 


Printing  and  publishing. 

Wholesale  millinery 

do 

Cans 

Paper  factory 

Bullets 

Wholesale  grocery 

Men's  clothing 

do 

....do 

Paint 

Men's  clothing 

Paper  boxes 

Soap 

PapJor  boxes 

Men's  clothing 

do 

do 


Occupation. 


Finisher 

Coverer 

Paster 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Topboster 

Fhilsher 

Paster 

Sorter 

Mangier 

Fhiisher 

Binder 

Topbaster 

Finisher 

Sorter 

Baster 

Machine  operator. . 

do 

Solderer 

OT>erator 

Cross-stitcher 

Dishwasher 

Binder 

Coat  cleaner 

Packer 

Hand  worker 

Stamper 

Creaser 

Machine  operator . . 

Roller 

Stripper 

Errand  girl 

Can  emptier 

Maneler 

I'acker 

Serger 

Pocket  facer 

Machine  operator. . 

Baster 

Fruit  packer 

String  maker 

Packer 

Labeler 

Bottom  baster 

Gluer 

(«) 

Compositor 

Maker  and  trimmer. 

(«) 

inspector 

Sorter 

General  worker. . .. 

Labeler 

Finisher 

...do 

Buttonhole  maker. , 

Laborer 

Finisher 

Glucr 

Wiper 

Paster 

Topl>aster 

Edge  baster 

Finisher 


Nationality. 


Russian  Hebrew 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Italian 

Russian  Hebrew 

Russian 

Polish 

Galicisji 

Polish 

Russian 

American 

Russian 

Hebrew 

Italian 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 

Bohemian 

do 

Polish 

American 

(«) 
Russian  Hebrew 

Galician 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 

Polish 

do 

do 

German 

do 

Russian 

Polish 

American 

Canadian 

Galician 

Polish 

do 

German 

Bohemian 

Hebrew 

Polish 

Hebrew 

American 

Polish 

do 

American 

Hebrew 

German 

Bohemian 

American 

German 

American 

...do 

Galician 

Irish 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 

Slovak 

Russian  Hebrew 

Irish 

Russian 

German 

Polish 

German 

Russian  Hebrew; 

....do 

....do 


Age 
(yean). 


19 

26 

18 

17 

19 

20 

18 

21 

17 

28 

19 

18 

18 

19 

17 

19 

19 

26 

19 

17 

23 

20 

28 

17 

19 

15 

17 

25 

24 

20 

18 

19 

18 

35 

28 

20 

20 

38 

20 

20 

18 

17 

20 

18 

17 

24 

18 

20 

19 

16 


(«) 


24 
20 
20 
29 
IS 
19 
17 
22 
40 
18 
19 
18 
21 
21 
18 


Yean 

of 
school- 
ing. 


6 
2 
6 


(«) 


10 
4 

8 


[:i 


6 
2 
4 

8 

7 


(«) 


5 
7 


4 

5 

6 
7 
8 


8 

i' 


(») 
11 


1 
4 

8 


8 


8 

(«) 

8 

10 

(«) 
8 
1 

(«) 
12 


(«) 
8 
3 

4 

5 
6 


Yean 

of 

expcri- 

enoe. 


(•) 


rai 

raj 
raj 
raj 
rai 


.lA 


o  Not  reported. 

6  Average  earnings  while  at  work:  lay-offs  not  reported.    Not  included  in  average. 

cFlat  wage,  according  to  firm's  schedule;  no  deductions  for  lay-offs,  etc.    Not  included  in  ayoBga. 


OHAFTBB  Xn. — GENERAL  TABLBB. 


CUICAOO)  IIiIj.— Continued. 
ricTOUBS,  arc^woiOH  Atwirr-cnDti 


I^TT 

^^.^■ei" 

weiklT 

Gndaorhouil 

ug.            Riwte  or  loMl. 

Bittini 

a::;::;; 

Ym 

I:;e 

fS^::;: 
S::::;; 

v.".',. 

1;:;;;: 

No  .  ' 

iP- 

Vm- 

r-nlngj. 

c.^ 

rbod.elo. 

S" 

b«r. 

•  »sm 

law 

1100 

£so 

LOO 

&0O 

3.60 

!:S 

s.oo 

3.  so 

a 

l.BO 

•  s.'so 

'S 

3.00 

i.EO 

I.M 
1.G3 
3.00 
I.M 

•  2.  GO 
2.08 
l.« 

•  i!do 
;!iio 

i| 

fV.eo 

XK 
2.Vi 
4.21 

3.7a 
a.  no 

!so 

^S 
.no 

F»lr. 

.^.„do........ 

n,^ 

*1 
•i 

00 

00 

i 

00 

.00 

" 

do 

¥tit 

;;;;;£;;;::;; 

do 

(") 

"""!.r 

a 

Efe::::::::: 

ct 

<•) 

FaU.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

-!:^--- 

6.11 

;|i 

<s,» 

S,7Q 

to.no 

id.  00 
til  00 

*6..W 

:» 

RTntttni'.'.'.'.'. 

M....':'... 

F»ir 

.00 

CI 

(") 

.u 

do 

'■'.„ 

.00 

S! 

S;;::::.:: 

'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.io'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'... 

.«0 

S^E     ■" 

J 

(•) 

"*^ 

«e 

Fn[r..,.'°'    . 

" 

.CO 

(«) 

™ 

.30 

72 

.00 

TO 

■  :« 

M 

ioO 

w 

"■"<;)*■ 

HT 

-.°". 

Ml 

.BO 

n 

.op 

FnYr..." 

lla-l 

£ 

(■■) 

90 
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WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN  IN   STOKES  AND  FACTORIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATrON,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

tlON  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  ILL..— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  BTC.-WOMBN  ADBIFT-ContiniRd. 


Mar- 
ginal 
niini- 
ber. 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
06 
09 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
'28 
•29 
30 

:u 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
(2 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

64 
65 
66 


Industry. 


Laundry 

Millinery 

Paper  boxes 

Laundry 

Paper  boxes 

Cans 

Millinery 

Telephone 

Jewelers'  supplies 

Wholesale  millinery 

Men's  clothing 

Laundry 

do 

do 

Women's  clothing 

Electrical  supplies 

Warehouse 

Cans 

Electrical  supplies 

Steel  works 

Laundrv 

Men's  clothing 

do 

do 

Laundrv 

Men's  clothing 

do 

Soap 

Men's  clothing 

do 

Electrical  supplies 

Men's  clothing 

Electrical  supplies 

Men's  clothing 

do 

Women's  clothing 

Cans 

Laundry 

Cans 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Laundry 

do 

Men's  clothing 

Cans 

Women's  clothing 

Car 

Men's  clothing 

Laundr\' 

Men's  clothing 

do 

Wholesale  millinery 

Women's  clothing.* 

Laundry' 

Men's  clothing 

Telephone 

Men's  clothing 

Telephone 

Laundry 

Women's  clothing 

Men's  clothing... 

do 

do 

Electrical  supplies 

Men's  clothing 

do 

do 


Occupation. 


Ironer 

(«) 
Box  maker 

^"> 
Gluer 

Solderer 

Operator 

Cterk 

Milliner 

Finisher 

General  worker 

Sorter 

Dressmaker 

Tester 

Ticket  sewer 

Packer 

Winder 

Box  maker 

Mangier 

Comer  stitcher 

Buttonhole  maker. . . 

Waist  maker 

Ironer 

Cleaning  pants 

Ixx)p  sewer 

Paster 

Tailor 

Collar  maker 

Forewoman 

Machine  operator 

Assistant  forewoman. 

Corner  stitcher 

Button  sewer 

Skirt  operator 

Presser 

Mangier 

Stamper 

Solicitor 

Ironer 

Starcher 

Finisher 

Machine  operator 

do 

Cleaner 

Finisher 

Ironer 

Hand  worker 

Machine  operator 

Maker  ana  trimmer. . 

Skirt  busier 

Ironer 

Pocket  maker 

Operator 

(a) 

Operator 

Ironer 

Machine  oi>erator. . . . 

Baster 

Operator 

Hand  worker 

Coil  finisher 

Pocket  maker 

Busheler 

Buttonhole  maker. . . 


Nationality. 


Lithuanian 

American 

Bohemian 

do 

Oerman 

Polish 

(•) 

Irish 

American 

(«) 

Polish 

Swedish 

Irish 

Swedish 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Russian  Hebrew: 

Polish 

Bohemian 

American 

Irish 

Russian  Hebrew: 

Russian 

do 

German 

Russian 

Russian  Hebrew; 

Polish 

Bohemian 

do 

Irish 

Bohemian 

Irish 

Polish  Hebrew. . 

Hebrew 

Polish 

Scotch 

I'olish 

Irish 

American 

Polish 

American 

Bohemian 

Irish 

American 

Galician 

Bohemian 

Canadian 

Hungarian 

Polish 

American 

Rus?dan  Hebrew 

Swedish 

Russian  Hebrew 

American 

do 

do 

Polish 

German 

Bohemian 

do 

do 

Irish 

Swedish 

Rassian 

American 


Age 

(years). 


23 
10 
20 

18 
20 
21 
27 
22 
26 
47 
18 
20 


(•) 


19 
21 
20 
18 
29 
23 
19 
30 
20 
17 
17 
23 
17 
22 
20 
50 
24 
31 
20 
29 
18 
17 
21 
22 
22 
22 
38 
22 
26 
18 
16 
25 
19 
20 
23 
19 
25 
2l\ 
19 
25 
20 
18 
22 
19 
20 
21 
19 
19 
20 
21 
30 
19 
38 


Years 

of 
school- 
ing. 


10 
6 


8 
8 
8 


7 

8 
4 
8 
8 
8 
6 
8 
8 
3 


4 

6 
4 

8 
11 

(o) 

(«) 
7 
5 
5 


(a) 
(a) 

(0) 

C) 
3 


10 
6 

10 
5 
7 
8 
8 

13 
8 
6 
5 

12 


Years 

of 
experi- 
enoe. 


iS^ 

(•) 
(«) 
(«) 

2 

(») 
(«) 


(«) 

2 

(«) 
t«) 
(•) 
3r«i 

(«) 
(«) 
(«) 

8 

(«) 
2 

(«) 
(a) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
5 

(«) 
(«) 

3 

9 

4 

4 

4 

1 

(«) 
4 
4 

1^ 

(a) 
3 
(«) 

^\ 

(^) 
(«) 

3 

3 

3 

5 
(«) 

(•) 
(•) 


o Not  reported. 

6  Flat  wage,  according  to  nrm'.s  schedule:  no  deductions  for  lay-offs.  etc.    Not  included  In  average. 

c  Average  earnings  while  at  work;  lay-offs  not  reported.    Not  included  in  average. 


CHAPTEB  Xn. — OBNEBAL  TABLES. 


CHICAOO,  HX.— CoDtinued. 


ATmgB 

A™»ee 

Gndcol  housing. 

Ondii  of  lood. 

sittme 
Id  hoinB. 

,1S 

«^. 

Cirfiio. 

Sfaalter, 
IwkI,  flU. 

nUtivai. 

ber. 

•-JO 

6.M) 

8-M 

B.ar 

<■&«! 

>7.01 
«7.00 
T.OO 
T.OO 
7.00 
7.00 
'T.flO 
*7<» 

";i 
is 

t7!00 

>7.aD 

<7.fl0 

■ts 

7.30 
7.30 

!:S 

ii 

•il 

7:68 

Is 
Ii 

ti.no 

«:m 

moo 

■SJ! 

a.  SO 

til 

1 

100 
fOO 

F»lt 

o»d....<'.'    

Good. 

1:1. 

Ym 

?£::: 

Yn 

il;;E 

Ym 

K::::::: 

Ym 

?S;:;::: 

Ii: 
^S:::::: 

Ill 

'.m 

ii! 

o^...Sl 

S 

Good V^'.['''" 

Oood-.".'    

(•) 

(°) 

Good...."::* 

ii: 

iii 

1 

,.„  i=s 

™,.....".>. 

is 

:::;:dS::::::;::::::. 

■jj^'*'' 

.CO 
.GO 

.30 

(") 

-ii.™ 

do 

s 

.60 
.60 

-00 

do 

'.'.'.".ao'.'.'. '."."'.'.'.'. 

do... 

do 

,.  ,.<lo 

Ha.1 

1.50'          ...     '        .'lij   .    .                     '-fj-l ]  Ym 139 

.40 

IM 

Fnlr. 

?£:::'  1 

s 

3.50 

i.nn 

5-31 

3.M) 

i 

V„,r '■''. 

.« 

::::::::i.'-Vv::::::::  ■ 

■  E^i-eltani 

fc;:;;;;;: 

.60 

i 

EjKi-llcnl 

..do 

'■(■!  'i  jj! 
?£::::|   il 

Yrs 1    .153 

y"::::::;i   IS 
S:::::::|  !| 

?E:;::::i:i  is 

Ui'    '"      "■■':1„  :  . 

,^"::::::;:::;:: 

S::::::;,  IS 

:B 

R! 

3.00  1        i.«i 

;;;;;;j ;■;;; 

S;;::;::l   S 
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WAGE-EABKHfl-O  WOMSK  IK  8T0BE8  AKD  FACTORIES. 


Table  l.-OCCaPATlON,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOlMiC  tONW- 

f  ION  or  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continupd. 

MUOrEAPOIiXS  AND  ST.  PAtrL,  MINN.— Continued. 

DfePARTHKNT  AND  OTttBR  litft'AlL  M^BXS— WOMElf  A0SIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber, 


Occupation. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

tl 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

SI 

22 

B3 

34 

26 

M 

27 

28 

29 

to 

31 

83 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
S2 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 


Bundle  wrapper . 
SaleawMBan 

BunSli  nn^pper . 

Aisle  gfrl 

do 

Saletfwikaan 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mail«CMler  clerk. 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Alteration  hand. 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....;*> 

...;*>.. 

"Bo 
MininaV.'.'.'.'.V.'. 
Alteration  hand . 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

Alteration  hand . 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

do 

Cashier 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

do 

Alteration  hand . 

Saleswoman 

do 

do 

do 

Forewoman 


Nationality. 


Irish 

German 

American 

Irish 

Swedish 

Irish 

do 

German 

American 

Irish 

Swedish 

Irish 

American 

do 

French 

Swedish 

Goman 

Swedish 

Irish 

Swedish 

do 

Irish 

Swedish 

do 

American 

German 

do 

Swedish 

American 

do 

do 

French,  Canadian. 

Swedtoh 

Irish 

French 

American 

do 

German 

American 

Scotch 

Goman 

Norwegian 

American 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

German 

American 

German 

American 

Swedish 

German 

American 

German 

French , 

Scandinavian 

Irish 

American 

German , 

do 

American , 


Age 

(years). 


10 
19 
18 
18 
18 
21 
18 
IS 
19 
20 
20 
20 
Id 
20 
27 
2o 

19 
20 
19 
27 
22 
20 
21 
27 
18 
20 
25 
28 
23 
24 
23 
27 
'22 
25 
20 
29 
24 
22 
20 
25 
26 
26 
25 
40 
27 
23 
24 
30 
23 
32 
28 
23 
25 
26 
22 
20 
22 
22 


Years 
of 

school- 
ing. 


3 
11 
4 
5 
6 

(0 
B 
8 
8 
3 
5 

O 

4 

(•) 
8 
J 

7 
4 
5 
7 
8 
5 

(O 

7 
6 
8 
7 
7 

11 
0 
8 
5 
5 
8 
6 
8 

10 
8 

12 

•» 

I 

8 
8 
5 

10 
8 
6 

10 
7 
8 
6 

13 
4 
8 

2i 
9 
13 
12 

8 


Years 

of 
experi- 
ence. 


•  Bad— Insanitary.  Fair— Just  sanitary.  Good— Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space, 
fumlshinn,  etc.).    Excellent—" Good."  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad— Insuflldent  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair— Suffldent  and  sustaining.  Good-"  Fair"  and  palatable. 
KxceUent-^Good/'  ¥rith  good  service. 
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Tablh  I.— occupation,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-^Contiiiued. 


MINNSAPOUS  AND  8T.  PAUIj,  MINN.— Continued. 

AlTD  OrHBft  mSTAIL  8X01 


ATcnn  I 
weeUy 


Averace 


weekly 
I  tuns  for— 


I 


Avenge 
weekij 
Jcontrlba- 
tlon  to 


Cferfare. 


ClfiO 
8.86 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.90 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.QD 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.88 
5.94 
&00 
100 
€^00 
6^00 
6lOO 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
6.00 

r.oo 

6.00 
fiwOO 

«6.06 
6.19 

/6.40 
♦i.87 
7.00 

7.  on 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.60 
7.85 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
KiO 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.23 
9.80 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Shdter,  ;    needy 
food,  etr.  >  refativca. 

I 


10.60 


.60 


.20 


«0 


liO 


.♦50 


I.., 


A) 


$1.75 
2.50 
1.90 
1.90 
1.77 
2.24 
1.75 
2.30 

<io.50 
1.75  i 
1.77  ' 
1.90  ; 

4.00  ■ 
2.24 
4.U  I 
2.90 
3.00 
1.90 
1.90 

1.  4t     \ 

1.77  ' 

1.90 

2.24 

2.24 

4.98 

2.50 

3.00 

3.60 

2.88 

2.50  : 
'3.(»  ' 
2..V) 
2.91 
4. 1.') 
Z.'Xi 
4.9s 
3. 50 
i.W 
3.(M) 
3.5<) 
2. 7U 
0.10 
•i.  .V) 
4.(N) 
3,  .10 
3.00 
4.S7 

3.  (W) 

2.  MX 

'i.rm 

2. 7«i 

4.  US 
•1.00 

3.  .>5 

2. 01 
5.73 


SO.  75 


SIttlllff- 

roomm 

luxae. 


Fair Bod... 

Good (lood.. 

Fair Fair... 

do do. 


1.37 


Bad, 
Fair. 


Bad. 


1.37 


.75 


....do.... 

.do do 

Good ,  Good 

Fair Bad 

do I  Fair , 

Good '  Good 

Bad I  Bad 

do Fair 

Excellent ! do 


l.oo 


Good.. 
Fair. . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Bad.. 

do. 

Fair.. 
Bad.. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Bod... 

do. 

do. 

(iood.. 
Bad... 


•I 


.t 


do.  00 


J.  lit 


1.00 


4.W 
3.00 
4.87 


Excellent ■  Excellent . 

do Good 

do do... 

Good Fair 

Bad Bad 

Good Fair 

do do 

do Excollont . 

Ba<l Fair 

<lo iiixxl.  . . . 

Fulr ' do... 

Excellonl do . . . 

do Exi'ollPiit . 

do do.  . . 

Goo<l ;  (iO(k1.... 

<lo ' do.  .  . 

Exi-ellonl do . . . 

Good Fulr 

Fulr ' do... 

Exwllonl ( tooil .... 

do Exirllrnt , 

(tood do. . . 

Ext-ellHil (loiMl.  .  . . 

fiootl I  Fulr 

Exivllmt '  (JckkI  .... 

Bad «lo... 

Fair <lo. . . 

do (• 

Kxccllont Fair 

(Joo«l Kxct'Ilont 

do (!oo«l. . . . 

Fulr do... 

K.xcrlletit ,  Kxirllrnt 

CJood Fulr 


No.. 

Y«. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

No. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Ym. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 


No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yw. 

Vcs. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yos. 

Yes. 

Yos. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yrs. 

No., 

No. . 

Yi¥. 

No 

No., 

Yes. 

No., 

Yob. 

No.. 


'"Not  report t^l. 

rf  Living  beyond  upparotit  incomo. 

«  Reduced  throuKh  IIlni*Ks.  diirlri);;  which  she  wus  In  the  city  hospilul. 

/  Reduced  from  9'^  through  tllnet»». 


Mttw 

gllMl 

nam- 
ber. 


1 

3 
3 
4 
5 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2S 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
00 
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WAGE-EARNTNO  ^"OMEX  IN   STOBES  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  !•— OCCUPATION,   AGE.   EXPERIENCE.   AND  ECONOiaC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL..  MINN.— Contmued. 

DEPAKTMEIVT  A!fD  (rTHKB  EBTAIL  STOBBS-WOaiKX  ADBOT- 


Mar- 

nnxn- 
Ler. 


61 
fa 
63 
M 

tJ6 


Oonipation. 


Nationality. 


Saleswoman Iri>h 

do American . 

do do 

Alteration  hand Swedbh . . 

Saleswoman Amerk-an. 

do German . . 


Average *23. 7 


a  Not  reported . 

ft  Based  on  <jf .  number  reported. 


c  Baaed  on  62.  number 
d  Based  oo  25,  number 


FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEX  UVING  AT  HOBIK. 


Industry. 


Occupation. 


I 


Tobacco  and  clgaRj 

Wholesale  urocerv 

Knll  goods 

Confectionery 

Knit  fTouds 

ClothlnR 

J'rintlxiK  and  pubIL-«hfn}; 

Do 

I>o 

Clothm)! 

rrlntinK  iind  publishing 

Carpets 

ConlKTionerv 

l^rintinp  ana  pul)iL>>hini,' 

Secd-i 

Fur  fKKKls 

Knit  gootis 

Paper  boxes 

Fiir  ^soods 

rriniinK  and  puhlLvlting 

Do 

^Vhole^a]e  groceries  

Printing  and  piiblb>hhK 

Do 

Knit  goods 

Bagsri-luth). 

Knit  Koo*Ls 

IK) , 

Printing  and  piiblL<hin^ 

Coiifw-tioiierv 

Prliitliic  .»m{  publishing 

Buots  and  shoes 

Print ing  and  publi>Iiiug 

Do. 

Do 

Boots  and  shots 

Fur  goorls 

Clothing 

Printing  and  piiblisliing 

Do 

Fur  goods 


Leaf  stripper 

Labeler 

Trimmer 

(leneral  worker... 

Mender 

Morhiiie  operator. 

Pastor 

Folder 

do 

Machine  operator. 
do 

Cop  winder 

Packer 

Gencnil  worker... 
do 

Baster 

Mender 

(loner;!!  worker... 

Finisher 

<;oner;iI  worker... 
ilo 

Pnckor 

In'S'iKH-tor 

do 

Marhine  operator. 

Clippor 

ScanuT 

SjKMilor 

Sto<-k  uirl 

(iHX'oIalo  dipper. 

fri-vs  h^^lor 

.Machine  o|>enUor. 

FoldiT 

(M'niTal  ^vorkor... 
do 

M;u'liino  operator. 

Flnislier 

Macliino  oi»er.il<>r. 

C'onntor 

(Jonoral  workor... 

Fhii'ihor 

do 
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Tabl«  I.-O0CUPATI0N,   AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Cootinued. 


MIKNUAPOIilS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  BONN. -Continued. 

DBPARTMBNT  AND  OnDER  RBTAIL  STOBBS-WOBfUf  ADBDT-Coiiduded. 


Avence 

weekly 

fwrntnpi. 


10.00 
10.08 
11.54 
12.00 
14.46 
(«) 


Avenoe  weekly 
expenditusBs  for— 


Ctrfara. 


Shelter, 
food,  etc 


10.15 


r 


:i 


53.75 
6.00 
6.85 
4.67 
5.50 
6.10 


*6.»7  •         /.46 


b3.45 


AveraM 
weekly 

contribu- 
tion to 
needy 

relfttives. 


2.00 
2.00 


3.00 
1.50 


91.88 


Oz»de  of  housing. 


Orade  of  food. 


Excellent Excellent. 

Good I  Good 

Excellent do... 

Good Fair 


.do. 
.do. 


Good. 
do. 


Sitting 

room  in 

house. 


Yes 
Yes 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes 


ICar- 

ginal 

num- 

ber. 


61 
62 

ei 

64 

65 

66 


«  Based  on  65,  number  reported. 

/  Based  on  8,  number  payinr  car  fan.    Number  reported,  06. 

9  Based  on  12,  number  oontnbuUng.    Number  reported,  66. 

FACTOmiBS,  BTC^  WOBIBlf  UVIlfG  AT  HOMB-Contlnued. 


Industry. 


Occupation. 


Fur 


^: 


Taper  boxes 

Pruning  and  piibltohing. 

Do 

Do 

Knit  poo«l9 

.   Do 

Do 

Do 

Boots  and  shoes 

Baes  (cloth) 

Knit  eoodti 

PrintinK  and  piiblbliinK. 

Paper  boxes 

Printing  and  piiblkihlng. 

Do 

Do 

Fur  gowls* 

Laundry 

Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetd 

Fur  good.«* 

Lace  curtain.^ 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Do 

Do 

Cluthing 

Knit  leooda 

B(K)t8  and  shoes 

KnitfToodfl 

Telephone 

nothing.'.!!"!!!!!!"!.! 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Do 

Do 

Fur  goods 

Knit  eoods 

Telepnmie 

Printing  and  publishing. 


— I 


Machine  operator. 

do.....\V 

Bronier 

General  worker. . . 
Machine  operator. 

do 

do 

Marker 

Moi'hino  oi><>rutor. 

Assortor 

Machine  oiwrator. 

do 

do 

l*ress  feeder 

Lal)eler 

Stoi'k  K'irl 

fienerul  worker... 

do 

Ma^rhine  oi>er<itor. 

Head  start-her 

Trhniner 

Weaver 


Finisher 

Machine  oiK»nitor. . 

do 

StoeW  girl 

....do 

Counter 

Hand  worker 

Marker 

Ma<'hine  oixTator. . 

Marker 

Operator 

do 

FIni.sher 

MsK-hine  o[H»nitor. 

<io 

Stiteher 

FlnLsher 

S<>anier 

Operator 

(») 
a  Not  reported. 


Atst- 

Age 

(y».). 

Yeari 

of 
expert- 

Aver- 
weekly 
eam- 

wtrtir 
contri- 
button 

enoe. 

ine^ 

to 
family. 

17 

2 

55.00 

$3.00 

18 

lA 

5.00 

5.00 

19 

2 

5.10 

5.10 

17 

2 

5.25 

5.25 

17 

3 

5.50 

5.50 

21 

i 

5.50 

5.50 

17 

2 

5.50 

5.50 

19 

4 

5.(iO 

5.00 

•2A 

li'i 

«.00 

2.50 

19 

2 

0.00 

3.00 

25 

8 

0.00 

6.00 

IH 

2 

0.00 

6.00 

•21 

() 

0.00 

6.00 

IH 

1 

0.00 

2.00 

'£i 

1 

0.  DO 

0.00 

ir> 

-'A 

0.00 

0.00 

IS 

4 

0.00 

0.00 

•J() 

1 

0.00 

2. 50 

IS 

4 

0.U0 

0. 00 

•M 

4 

0.00 

0.00 

1(> 

A 

0.00 

5.00 

IS 

tS 

6.00 

•     h.OO 

•JO 

1 

0.00 

2.50 

'22 

S 

0.00 

.'{.  00 

21 

4 

0.00 

0.00 

is 

•> 

0.00 

2.50 

17 

2 

0.00 

6.00 

17 

2 

0.00 

45 

1 

0.00 

0.00 

22 

4 

0.25 

5.00 

29 

9 

rK25 

2.50 

2:^ 

(i 

0.25 

2.5r 

17 

1 

0.25 

2.00 

2() 

^ 

0.25 

6.25 

2»i 

8 

.0.50 

3.00 

21 

2 

6.50 

6.50 

19 

3 

0.50 

6.50 

19 

5 

0.50 

6.50 

21 

4 

0.50 

6.50 

21 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

19 

2 

7.00 

2.00 

23 

4 

7.00 

7.00 
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WAQE-EABNIKO  WOMEN  IN  STOBES  AND  FACTOBISS. 


Table  !•— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,   AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OP  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

MINNEAPOUS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINX.—Cootinued. 

DEPAKTBODrr  AND  OTmni  BBTAIL  STOBBS-WOMUf  ADBOrT-OnMliided. 


Mar- 
ginal 

onm- 
ber. 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


Ooeopatioii. 


SaleBwoman.... 

do 

do 

Altefsdoohand. 

Saleswoman 

do 


Avera^. 


Nationality. 


Irish 

do... 

Swedish.. 
American. 
German.,. 


Yean 

Yean 

Age 

of 

of 

(yeaw). 

school- 

Qi^perl- 

ing. 

enoe. 

28 

8 

(•) 

28 

13 

6 

25 

13 

7 

28 

8 

(•) 

32 

8 

11 

38 

7 

13 

;    ^23.7 

1 

«7.3 

44.9 

a  Not  reported. 

ft  Baaed  on  06,  number  reported. 


c  Based  on  62,  number  reported. 
d  Based  oo  25,  number  reported. 


FACTORIES,  BTC-WOMEBT  LIVING  AT  HOBIK. 


Industry. 


Tobacco  and  cigars 

Wholesale  grocery 

Knit  goods 

Ck)nfectlonery 

Knit  goods 

Clothliig 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Do 

Do 

Clothing 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Carpets 

Confectionery 

Printing  anu  publishing . 

Seeds 

Fur  goods 

Knit  goods 

Paper  boxes 

Fur  goods 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Do 

Wholesale  groceries 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Do 

Knit  goods 

Bags  (cloth).. 

Knit  goods 

Do *... 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Confectlonoy 

•Printing  and.  publishing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Do 

Do 

Boots  and  shoes 

Fur  goods 

Clothhig 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Do 

Fur  goods 


Occupation. 


Leaf  stripper 

Labeler 

Trimmer 

General  worker... 

Mender 

Machine  opontor. 

Paster 

Folder 

do 

Machine  operator. 

do 

Cop  winder 

Packer 

General  worker... 

do 

Baster 

Mender 

General  worker... 

Fhdsher 

General  worker... 

do 

Packer 

Inspector 

do 

Machine  operator. 

Clipper 

Seamer 

Spooler 

Stock  girl 

Chocolate  dipper. 

Press  feeder 

Machine  operator. 

Folder 

General  worker... 

do. 

Machine  operator. 
Finisher. 
Machine  operator. 
Counter. 
General  worker. 
Finisher. 

do. 


Age 

(ym). 


16 
17 
10 
15 
16 
20 
16 
16 
17 
15 
17 
15 
18 
18 
16 
16 
17 
10 
18 
17 
15 
15 
16 
16 
20 
18 
21 
18 
18 
16 
21 
14 
10 
19 
18 
18 
18 
16 
18 
17 
17 
10 


Years 

of 

expe. 

rienoe. 


2 
3 

i 
1 

4 

1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
2 

l' 

1 

1 

5 

4 

5 

1 

4 

2 

1 
3 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


$3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00- 
4.20 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


Aver- 

we3cly 
contn- 
butlon 

to 
family. 


$3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 


4.00 
4.00 
2.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.20 
4.00 
2.50 
2.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
3.00 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
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Tabub  I.-O0CUPATI0N,   AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— CoDtinued. 

MIKNUAPOIilS  AND  ST.  PAUIi,  MINN.— Continued. 

DBPAftniBlIT  AND  OnOEK  BBTAIL  STOBBS-WOBfBN  ADBDT-Coiicluded. 


) 
I 

.  weekly 
■  eemlngi. 


Averace  weekly 
tttpendituiBs  for— 


Certere. 


laoo  

laOBl       10.16 

1L54   

12.00   

14.46  ' 

(•)       ' 

I 

*«.»7  !         r.46 


Avenge 
weekly 
contribu- 
tion to 
Shelter.      needy 
food, etc  !  lelativeB. 


0.75 
6.00 
6.85 
4.67 
6.50 
6.10 


2.00 
2.00 


3.00 
1.50 


bZ.45 


91.88 


I 


Grade  of  housing. 


Grade  of  food. 


Sitting 

roomm 

house. 


Excellent Excellent. 

Good ■  Good 

Excellent do... 

Good Fair 

do I  Good 

do do. . . 


Y«e. 
Yee. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
Yea. 


I 


Mtr- 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 


61 
62 

ei 

64 

61 
66 


«  Baaed  on  66,  number  reported. 

/  Based  on  8,  number  payinc  car  fan.    Number  reported,  66. 

9  Based  on  12,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  66. 

FACTOmiBS,  BTC^  WOBIEN  LIVING  AT  HOME -C'ontlnued. 


Industry. 


Occupation. 


Age 


Fur  goods 

Do 

Paper  boxeu 

Frinting  and  publishing. 

Do 

Do 

Knit  pood.^ 

.    Do 

Do 

Do 

Boots  and  shoesi 

BafQi(clotb) 

Knit  eoodM 

Printing  and  piibllnhliig. 

Paper  boxes 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Do 

Do 

Fur  good.s 

Laimdry 

Boots  and  shoeN 

Tarpetfl 

Fur  nxKbi 

Laoe  curtains 

i'rinting  and  publishing. 

Do 

Do 

<  loihing 

Knit  gcmd.s 

Doots  and  shorn 

Kniteoodfl 

Telephone 

nothing**.!!!!!!!!!*.!!!!; 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Do 

Do 

Fur  goods 

Knit  goorls 

TeUrpDone 

Printing  and  publishing. 


Machine  operator. . 

do....f!!!^ 

Bronzer 

General  worker. . . . 
Machine  operator. . 

do 

do 

Marker 

Mm'hino  o])(*rator. . 

.Vawrter 

Machine  oi)crator. . 

do 

do 

I'ress  feeiliT 

Lalx»ler 

Stock  Kirl 

(•enerul  worker 

do 

Mai.'liine  oiHrator. 

Head  sfsu-clier 

Trimmer 

Weaver 

Finisher 

Machine  oi>onit()r. 

do 

Stw-kplrl 

....do 

Counter 

Hand  worker 

Murker 

Machine  ojH'rutor. . 

Marker 

Op<»nitor 

<lo 

FlnLsher 

Machine  o[H»ritor. 

do 

Stitcher 

Finisher 

Si*;iiner 

OjH'nitor 

u  Not  reported. 


17 
IS 
19 
17 

17 
21 
17 
19 
2i 
l\} 
2!> 
LS 
21 
IS 
Z\ 
U\ 
is 
21) 

l.H 

21) 
Hi 
l.K 
20 
22 
21 
IS 
17 
17 
4.1 
22 

2.* 
17 
21) 
■Jii 
21 

lu 

1«» 
21 
21 
19 
22 


Atbt- 

Years 
of 

Aver- 

weekly 

wSmr 
contrf- 

cXpFil" 

eam- 

butkm 

ence. 

in^i. 

to 
ftunUy. 

2 

16.00 

62.00 

lA 

5.00 

5.00 

2 

5.10 

5.10 

2 

5.25 

5.25 

A 

5.50 

5.50 

4 

5.5U 

5.50 

•> 

m 

5.50 

a.sn 

4 

a.m 

5.  HO 

U*j 

(i.  iH) 

2.50 

r..()0 

3.00 

« 

(».  00 

6.00 

o 

«).  (K) 

6.00 

(i 

(i.  00 

6.00 

1 

(>.  00 

2.00 

1 

(1. 00 

0.00 

-'i"a 

f..  00 

0.00 

4 

Cf.  00 

0.00 

1 

li.OO 

2.50 

4 

U.0O 

0.00 

4 

IkUO 

0.00 

A 

0.(M) 

5.00 

^ 

|>.U) 

0.00 

1 

(i.  00 

2.50 

a 

<i.OU 

:i.oo 

4 

0.00 

(1.00 

2 

ii.(K) 

2.50 

•J 

0.00 

6.00 

•» 

o.do 

1 

0.00 

G.OO 

4 

0.25 

5.00 

I) 

(1.25 

2.50 

('• 

C.25 

2..Tr 

1 

(125 

2.00 

A 

(i.2r> 

0.25 

8 

0.50 

3.00 

2 

0.50 

6.50 

3 

0.50 

6.50 

0 

(>.50 

6.50 

4 

r>.50 

6.50 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

2 

7.00 

2.00 

4 

7.00 

7.00 
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WAGE-EABiriBrO  WOMEN  IN  BTOBES  AND  FAGTOBIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGB,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGS-EARNING  WOMEN— OoDtinued. 


MINNSAPOZiU  ANB  ST.  FATHL,  MINN.— Coatinuad. 

PACVOAIBfl.  nCX'-WOMBN  UTUrOl  AT  ■Om^-Oontiaaaii. 


Industiy. 


Printing  and  publbhjn  g 

Fur  goods 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Clothing 

Fur  goods 

Knit  goods 

Do 

Boots  and  shoes 

Knit  goods 

Do 

Boots  and  shoes 

Fur  goods 

Knit  goods 

Do 

Do 

Bags(cloth) 

Knit  goods 

Telephone 

Knit  goods 

Do 

Bottled  goods 

Printing  and  publishing . . 

Fur  goods 

Printing  and  publishing. . 
Clothing 


Occupation. 


Ifachine  operatoc. , 

Coat  liner 

Machine  operator. , 

do....vr:..... 

Hand  worlcer 

do.... 

Stock  glri 

Cutter 

Machine  operator . . 

Examiner 

Machine  operator. . 

Sdtcher 

Finisher 


Cutter.. 
Ma^Iiie 


operator. 


Folder 

Cutter 

Machine  operator. . 

Seamer 

Packer 

Labeler 

Machine  operator. . 
....do 

Buttonhole  maker. 


Aver- 
age 
weeklv 
contri- 
bution 

to 
family. 


$7.00 
7.00 

(«) 

(«) 
7.00 
2.00 
7.50 
7.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
4.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
8.00 
2.50 


n  Not  reported. 


FACTORIES.  ETC.— WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


Industry. 


Occupation. 


Furniture 

Millinery 

Telephone 

Millinery 

1  Telephone 

f  HcSs 

i do 

.  Mlacellaneous. 
Knit  goods... 

.  MUUnery 

do 

Knit  goods. 


Bags  (doth) 

Boots  and  snoej. 

Mlillnpry 

Telephone 

Bags  (cloth) 

do 

Fur  goods 

Millinery , 

Clothing 

....do 

Bags  (cloth) 


Tag  sewer , 

Trimmer , 

Operator* 

Trimmer 

Switchboard  operator. 

Dishwasher 

...do 


Seamer 

Maker 

Trimmer , 

Examiner 

Overlooker 

Table  girl 

Maker 

8  wi  tchboard  operator . 

Tender 

Turner 

Machine  operator 

Trimmer 

Seamstress 

...do 

Filer 


Nationality. 


Norwegian 

Swedish 

American 

Irish 

American 

Irish 

do 

German 

American 

Scandinavian... 

do 

Swedish 

Irish 

German 

Swe<iish 

Irish 

do 

German 

American 

Irish 

(0 

German 

Irish 


Years 
Age  of 


Years 
of 


I 


\j  ^tuaj. 

1  Ing. 

1 

t 

ence. 

1 

22 

6 

1 

1    19 

6 

3 

18 

a* 

< 

C*^) 

20 

7 

22 

7 

19 

3 

(«)   ' 

20 

3 

(0 

23 

7 

(«) 

29 

11 

12 

20 

8 

?l 

22 

m 
4 

25 

6 

(«•)  : 

17 

8 

(f» 

19 

7 

(c) 

21 

7 

(e> 

16 

6 

(C) 

'22 

6 

{<) 

19 

6 

(n 

21 

1 

(C) 

22 

7 

(c) 

22 

6 

(c) 

23 

8 

(^)    . 

19 

8 

(C)       1 

o  Bad— Insanitary.  Fair— Just  sanitary.  Good— Sanitary  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space,  fur> 
nlshings.  etc.)    Excellent*  "  Good  '  with  attractive  sumundings. 

i>  Bad-Insumcient  or  noorlv  cooked.  Falr—Suflloleat  and  sustaining.  Good-" Fair"  and  pala- 
table.    Excellent-  "  Good  "  with  good  service. 


OHAPTEB  XII.^<(£N£BAL  TABLES. 
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Table  I.-OCCUPATION,  AQB,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-Continued. 

MINNBAPOIiiS  AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.— Continued. 

FACTORIBS,  BTCV-WCMfKM  UVING  AT  BOMK-Conduded. 


Indistfy. 


PrlntiiiK  and  publUblng. 

Whotenle  mlfllnery 

Prlndnc  and  piiblliihing. 

Fur  good! 

TeleplioDe 

Knit  goods 


Avenge. 


Boot!  and  iboei 

Furjpoods 

Do 

Do 

Boots  and  shoes 

Fur  goods 

KDlt  goods 

Printing  and  publishing. 

TdroboBe 

Boon  and  shoes 

Do 

Do 

Fur  goods 

Telephone 

Knit  goods., 


Trimmer 

Machine  operator. 
Coatflntaher 

do. 
Machine  operator. 
Hand  worker. 
Machine  operator. 

do. 

do. 

Relle\'er 

Super>isor 

Stitcher 

Eyelet-machine  operator. 

Machine  operator 

....do....V. 

Operator 

Seamer 

Forewoman 

Plume  maker 

Forewoman 

Finisher 

Operator 

Forewoman 


Arer- 


I 


Aver- 


eekly  contr(> 
earn-    butkMi 
Ings.   I     to 
family. 


I 


21 
20 
21 
24 


I 


22| 

20  > 

29 

21 

22 

30 

24 

21 

22 

27 

20 

23 

24 

21 

2f) 

29 

20 

35 

30 


»20.A 


I* 

4 

9 

3 
o 

5 
2 
H 
8 
10 
4 
5 
4 
4 

2    ! 

2    < 
10 
14 


63.1 


98.00 
8.0D 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.10 
&£0 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 

laoo 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
11.25 
16.00 


COO 
3.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
8L0O 
2.50 
8.50 
3.00 
ft.  00 
ZOO 
5.00 
5.00 

9.00 
3.50 

10.00 
10.00 

3.2S 
10.00 

Z50 
1A.00 


»6.41  '     e4.49 


a  Not  reported,     b  Rosed  on  133,  number  reported.        <*  Based  on  129.  number  reported. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-  WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


I 


.\verflge 

weekly 

earnings. 


Averago  weekly 
expendiliireslor 


$3.30  ■ 
3.r>6 

d4.00  : 
4.00 
4.(10  , 

d  4. .% 


-m    I 


50 
71 
75 
76 
00 
UO 
5.00 
5.IJ(» 
.').00 
't.  m 
.'i.SO 

«..00 
ti.W 
h.()0 
6.00 


Car  fare. 


in 


Shelter, 
food,  euv 


Averago 

weekly 

contra 

hution 

to  needy 

relatives. 


(Jrade  of  housing. (n)        Oraile  of  fiKHl.f'o 


-.  ,,  Mar- 
Sit  ting  ginai 

room  In  num- 

hoiw.  ;  ber. 


(«•) 


tO.tiO 

(.n 
in 


.fin 


•2. 

•> 

A. 

:i. 
«i. 

«i. 

•> 

A. 

•2. 
'> 

A*. 

2. 
•I 

5! 
•) 

•I 

..  ■ 

2 

:1 

:{. 
•» 

•2. 
■I 


8K 
70 
in 
()0 
41 
\h 

ir* 

•>■» 

tmmt 

M 

4S 
4(1 
(K» 
iA) 

•2:\ 

4H 
48 
AH 
Ai\ 


"•6.5H 


r  Not  reported. 


■  Excellent 

do 

I  (Jowl 

E.xcellent 

do 

<jOO*1 

...do 

Exeellont 

Fair 

Good 

,         Jo 

1  Biwi 

iiinnl 

I  Bad 

I «lo 

,  P'xn'llent 

Bud 

(fOO<l 

Bad 

..do 

<io 

do 

<iO0<l 

d  \n(\  meals. 


OtHXl 

do 

Bad 

K.xeollent 

Fair 

Exi-ellent 

. . .  .do 

<lOlKi 

Fair 

iJood 

.   ..do 

Had 

E.Kcellent 

IJiid 

do 

r,ood 

Fair 

Good 

do 

Bad 

..   .do 

do 

K.\rrlle!it 


No.. 
Yes. 
Ye>i. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yei^. 
Yew. 

Yl>!«.. 

No 

No 

No.. 

YiKj. 

No  . 

No  . 

Y.»s. 

No  . 

Yen. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 


o>, 


1 
2 
^ 
4 

6 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


e  Not  inrhiding  food. 
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WAQE-EABNIKO  WOMEN  IK  STOBES  AKD  FACT0BIE8. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OP  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN--Continued. 

MINNEAPOUS  AND  ST.  PAUIj,  MINN.— Concluded. 

PACTOBIBS,  BTC-WOMBlf  ADlUFT-Conduded. 


llar- 

glnal 
num- 
ber. 


34 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 

ao 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
60 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 


Induftxy. 


Catf 

Paper  boxes. 
Tefepbone. . . 

Clotmng 

MlUliiery.... 
Knit  goods.. 

Clothtaig 

Fur  goods... 
Knit  goods.. 
Laundry 


Bags  (cloth). 
Launary 


.....do. 
Telephone 

[[iildo!!!!!;!;!!!!!!!!" 

do 

do 

Clothing 

Fur  goods 

Clotning 

Printing  and  publl^tilng. 

Food  products 

Confectionery 

Knit  goods 

Food  products 

Launary 

Telephone 

BooCs  and  shoes 

Woolen  goods 

Knit  goods 

do 

do 

Fur  goods 

Clothing 

Paper  boxes 

Woolen  goods 

Knit  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Bags  (cloth) 

Food  products 

Knit  goods 

do 

Bi«s(cloth) 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Fur  goods 

Knit  goods 

do 

Fur  goods 

Paper  boxes 

Woolen  goods 

Clothing 

Tobacco  and  cigars 


Oooupatloa. 


NationaUty. 


Seoond  cook. 
Compositor. 


Average. 


Switchboard  operator. 

Maciiine  operator 

Packer 

liachine  operator 

do 

do 

Examiner 

Ironer 

Tender 

Sorter 

Marker 

Switchboard  operator. 

do 

do 

Toll  operator 

Switchboard  operator. 

Seamstress 

ICachlne  operator 

Seamstress 

Folder 

Packer 

Chocolate  dipper 

Seamer 

Packer 

Forewoman 

Switchboard  operator. 

Folder 

Weaver 

If  achine  operator 

do 

Seamcoverer 

Lining  band 

Machme  operator 

do 

Weaver 

Machine  operatm- 

Weaver 

Turner 

Packer 

Cutter 

....do 

Sewer 

Veriiler 

Inspector 

Machine  operator 

Marker 

Stitcher 

Folder 

Weaver 

Machine  operator 

Packer 


American . . 
Swedish... 
German. . . 

French 

Swedish... 

do 

German 

Polish 

German 

American.. 

German 

Swedish... 

Polish 

Irish 

French 

do 

Swedish.... 
American . , 
Swedish.... 

do 

American . . 
Norwegian. 
American.. 

do 

German 

French 

German 

Irish 

American . . 

French 

Swedish.... 

German 

Norwegian . 
Swedlsn.... 

German 

Polish 

American.. 

German 

Swedish.... 

Irish 

do 

Norwegian . 

do 

Irish 

American.. 

German 

do 

Norwegian. 
American . . 
Swedish.... 

....do 

American . . 
Irish 


Age. 

(yeara) 


26 
18 
20 
16 
23 
10 
16 
10 
18 
21 
2S 
20 
23 
20 
21 
10 
23 
25 
29 
22 
24 
22 
22 
10 
23 
20 
27 
22 
28 
17 
20 
21 
22 
33 
30 
20 
18 
26 
21 
23 
22 
21 
22 
23 
23 
20 
20 
18 
25 
32 
23 
22 
22 


d21.7 


Years 

of 
sohooK 

ing. 


6 


6 
6 
7 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
8 
7 
5 
6 
7 
7 
8 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
0 
7 
8 
7 
8 
7 
6 
7 
7 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
10 
11 
7 
7 

7* 

7 

(«) 
8 
8 
8 


*7 


Years 

of 
experi- 
ence. 


/4 


a  Not  reported. 

6  And  meals. 

c  Not  including  food. 

i  Based  on  76,  number  reported. 
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Tablb  I.— occupation,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-Oontinued. 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST,  PAUL,  MINN,  -(onrluded. 
FACTOftlBS.  BTC.-WDBfBN  ADBnT-Conddded. 


1 

Av«nfe 

wwkly 

flunlnci. 

1 

Avence  weekly 
'  ezpeoditiires  for— 

Average 

weekly 

contri- 

r^^^M^ ^#  ».— ...1^.. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 

room  in 

bouae. 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Ye» 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No........ 

Yes...  ... 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No...:.... 

Yen 

Yes 

Yes 

Y^-M 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yt»s 

Mar- 

Klnal 

Carfare. 

(•) 

laoo 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

bution           ""«'''»   .IUUS.IIK. 

to  needy " 
rclativos. 

ExivUeni 

num- 
ber. 

»t6.00 
6.00 
0.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.10 
6.30 
0.33 
6.40 
6.30 
6.32 
6.75 
6.87 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.30 
7.30 
7.30 
7.30 

cf3.41 
3.30 
2.88 
2.50 
2.90 
2.01 
2.30 
3.75 
3.00 
8.20 
2.92 
3.30 
3.75 
3.24 
3.24 
3.24 
3.30 
3.41 
3.55 
3.75 
3.2) 
3.38 
3.7') 
2.50 
4.00 
3.60 
2.48 
2.88 
2.79 
3.50 
2.01 
3.00 
3.2:. 
3. 7r. 
3.  :*) 
2.  ri) 

3.  :i) 
4.(M) 
4.2.-. 

2.  41; 

3.  *1^\ 

3.  no 
3.2r) 

3.  C*'y 
4.0» 
2.  'lO 
3..V) 

3.2r> 

3.41 
2.<i.'', 
4. 2,"i 
4.78 

3.  :*) 

rf3.r>i 

Fair 

....  .do..... 

24 

Had 

25 

Excellent 

Good 

36 

■  Bad 

Fair 

27 

Excellent 

Fair 

28 

.60 

99 

....■  Bad 

do 

30 

.60 

SO.  20 

Good 

Bad 

81 

do         . 

do 

**• 
>       32 

I do 

Fair 

38 

Bad 

Good 

do 

do 

34 

do 

36 

.30 

Bad 

36 

do      - 

Fair 

37 

..'     ]' do 

do 

38 

do 

■ do. 

do 

do 

30 

40 

E.xcellent 

do... 

do 

41 

do 

41 

(•)          Fair 

Good 

43 

Bad 

Good 

Excellent 

Fair 

Bad 

1  Excellent 

Had 

do 

44 

.60 

do 

46 

Excellent 

46 

7.30 

Fair 

47 

'         7.60 

•« 

do 

48 

'         7.73 

Good 

49 

8.00 

.28 

Bad 

3D 

8.00 

.39     Ext-ellenl 

Good 

61 

8.00 

Good 

Excellent 

'  Pair 

Bad 

Fair 

do 

<iood 

Had 

Kxii'llcnt 

Brl 

(Jood 

do 

Kxit'llont 

do 

tt 

1         8.16 

(-) 

.60 

.00 

Fair 

33 

1         8.30 

do 

Bad 

ilCKwl 

Vr.iT 

(Jwd 

Fair 

do 

do 

Exfvllenl 

'lo 

Goo'l 

do 

«!o 

64 

i         8.40 

,         8.4C 

8.48 

K.tX) 

.28 
.10 

..50 

65 

50 
57 
58 

8.M 
M.70 

.(it) 

.«0 

1 

60 
60 

9.00 
9.00 

.  i.*! 

61 
G2 

9.17 
9.41 

.00 

.  2.') 

68 
64 

9.64 
9.72 

.no 

<io<)«l 

Fair 

65 
56 

y.sf. 

2.  CM) 
2.50 

Excellent 

(;oo<l 

.!'» 

Excellent 

Fair  

..   ..'lo 

<Joo«l 

67 

10.00 

OR 

10.00 
10.20 

Bad 

Excellent 

G9 
70 

10.34 

.Ut 

Fair 

71 

10.67 

EvfPlU»nt 

Fair 

.     .do 

72 

10.97 

'   Bi(!  .. 

73 

11.70 

(Joo«l 

do 

Exi'cllenl 

Kxtvllent 

Fair 

do 

74 

12.00 
12.00 

^7.17 

■■•Va)" 
9.(10 

A..V.» 

75 

76 

<  nase<i  on  T.'i.  niiinb'T  n'jK)rt*'«j. 

/  Based  on  «.»,  niintluT  nTwirti'iJ. 

Q  Baserl  on  17,  irnnber  I'uyiriu  t-.ir  fjinv     Nuiiilyr  roport<»<l.  ♦■4. 

*  Base«l  on  i:{.  niinil>er  cohtrllnulnK.     Niinil»or  reiK>rt«'«l,  72. 
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WAGE-EA&NINO  WOMSK  IN  STOBES  AND  FACTORIES. 


Table  I*— OCCUPATION,  AGE.  EXPEBIENCB,  AND   ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 


NEW  YORK  eiTT. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHBR  RETAIL  STORES— WOMBN  UVING  AT  HOME. 


Ooenpatlon. 


OMhgirl 

Do 

Do 

Marker 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Packer 

Do 

Hessenger 

Attendant 

OBShRirl 

Packer 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Packer 

BrrandEirl 

Stock  girl 

Bundle  wrappor 

Marker 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Stock  girl 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Packer 

Do 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Bundle  wrapper 

Helper  on  draperies . 
CashRlrl 

Do 

Checker 


Packer 

Stock  girl 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Stock  girl 

Do 

Bundle  wrapper. 

Cashier 

Packer 

Cashier 

Packer 

Do 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Packer 

Mail-order  clerk. 
Bundle  wrapper. 

Marker 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Bundle  \)(Tappcr. 
Saleswoman 

Do 

Packer 

Saleswoman 

Stock  girl 


(«) 


NatkmalHy. 


Russian  Hebrew 

^•> 
German 

Irish 

American 

German 

American 

Bohemian 

(•) 
(•) 

American 

German 

American , 

do 

do 

Irish 

do 

German 

German 

American 

Scotch 

do 

German 

Russian  Hebrew 
Italian 

Irish 

Gorman 

do 

.\merican 

Irish 

German 

(«) 
Russian  Hebrew 

Irish 

German 

Hebrew. , 


(terman 


Hungarian. 

Irish 

do 

German 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 
German  Hebrew 

German 

Hungariiui 


Irish 

German 

Irish 

(°) 

Russian  Hebrew 


I 


Age 

(yrs.). 


16 
15 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
14 
16 
16 
17 
16 
16 
16 
17 
16 
16 
16 
15 
17 
17 
30 
16 
27 
18 
15 
16 
15 
14 
15 
16 
16 
15 
13 
16 
17 
17 
15 
16 
17 
18 
16 
16 
16 
15 
16 
15 
15 
16 
16 
17 
18 
20 
17 
15 
18 
16 
15 
16 
18 
Irt 
15 
16 
17 
16 
17 


Yean 

of 
experi- 
ence. 


(«) 


Avei^ 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


$2.50 
3.00 
3.00 

»3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.15 


3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


50 
50 
50 
50 


3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
65 


3.66 
3.70 


4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


Aver- 

a0B 
we^T 
oontir 
button 

to 
family. 


S2.60 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 


3.15 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.65 
3.06 
3.70 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


o  Not  reported 


t>  Has  supplemental  earnings. 


CHAPTEB  Xn. — OEHB&AL  TABI,BS. 


KKW  TORK   CITY 


WAOE'SAKNING  WOMEN  ITS   STOBES  Ain>  FACTOBIES. 


NEW  TOBK  CITT-;-€ontinued. 

f  UTOTO  AT  I 


OHAPTEB  XII. — QENEaUi  TABUS. 


NBW  TORK  CITY-r<mtiDiied. 
r  jam  otsbk  sstail  stores-women  urma  at  ■OMB-ogotM. 
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WAGE-EABKfKO  ^OM^K  IK  STORES  A^^  FACTOBIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  A*!*,  BX^BlttlENOB,  AN©  feCONOhlC  ^CONDl- 

TION  OF  WA&fc.EA.RNlNG  WOMEN— Cotftinn^. 

NEW  TORK  CITY-<5witH«ied. 

DBPABTMBNT  AND  OTHSm  SBTML  8VOBBS— WOiBSH  UTIlfG  AT  •Vm^^-'OMf «. 


OooupatloD. 


Oakiwonian 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ; 

Head  of  slock 

Saleswonum 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stock  Rlrl 

Cashier 

Sates  woman » 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Head  of  stock 

49afe8womaki 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ticket  seller 

Hair  dresKT  and  manicure 

Do 

Manicure 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Shopper  tor  dresaraaking  department. 

Saleswoman 

Head  saleswoman 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hairdresser  and  manicure 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Department  head 

Vltter  in  alteratton  department 

Saleswoman 

IfanaKer  (miall  store) 

Demonstrator 


Nationality. 


Swedtah.. 

Irish 

Hebrew.. 
American. 

do.... 

Oerman.. 


Hebrew. 

American 

....do 

English 

German 

Oerman 

American 

....do 

....do 

Oerman 

(•) 
Austrian 

(•) 

German 

do 

Russian 

Irish 

do 

American 

German 

Hebrew 

Oerman 

Austrian 

Irish 

do 

Russian 

Oerman 

Irish 

do 

Hebrew 

do 

Austrian 

Irbh 

AmerlcMi 

Hungarian 

Russian  Hebrew.. 

Swiss 

American 

do 

do 

American  Hebrew. 

Hebrew 

German  Hebrew . . 

German 

Russian  Hebrew. . 
Irish. 


English. 
Bwedish. 
German. 


Age 
(yrs). 


19 
18 
26 
26 
20 
18 
20 
21 
18 
23 
23 
23 
27 

(•) 
21 

10 

24 

19 

24 

18 

20 

22 

20 

19 

22 

23 

19 

19 

32 

25 

29 

23 

30 

18 

22 

30 

20 

26 

33 

24 

17 

37 

21 

19 

22 

25 

25 

20 

25 

24 

23 

35 

30 

22 

20 

22 

30 

21 

35 

19 

32  ; 

26  { 

29  I 

30| 

26  I 

27  •' 
25 


Years 

of 

experl- 

e&oe. 


2 
2 
5 

9 
7 
5 
6 
4 
8 
7 
9 
8 
9 
1 
7 
4 
8 
3 
10 
4 

6 
5 
3 
5 
4 
7 
6 
3 
7 

14 
4 

10 
2 
6 

12 
3 

10 

15 
1 


Aver- 


age 
eeny 


wee 
earn 
Ings 


I 


i 


4 

8 
3 
6 
18 
5 
5 
5 
6 
8 
5 
3i 

? 

12 
15 
15 
16 

9 

5 


18.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
86 


9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 
ft  9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
Ml. 00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
14.00 
15.00 
15.00 


Aver- 
age 
weeklv 
contri- 
bution 

to 
Itodly. 


8.00 
4.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 


S.00 

8.00 
8.00 
4.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
S.60 


8.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
&00 
6. 00 
9.00 


9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

4.00 

f.tO 

9.50 

9.86 

IOlS 

10.00 

10.00 

laoo 

10.00 
4.00 

10.00 
6.00 

laoo 

6.0b 


5.tt 

laoo 
laoo 


12.00 

12.00 

4.00 

12.00 

1100 

12.00 

12.00 

8.00 

3.00 

12.00 

7.00 

6.00 

10.00 


•  Not  reported. 


»  Haa  tapplemental  earnings. 


0HAPTEB  Xn. 


TABLX8. 
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Tabu  I.-OCSCUPATI0N,  AQE,  EXFERIENOE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAQE-BARNING  WOMEN— Coatinued. 

NBW  YORK  CITY— Contimi^d. 

WOMBM  UVDIO  AT  JHmB-CoDe'd. 


OooupttUtn. 

Natloiuaity. 

Aft 

(yra). 

32 
25 
22 
24 

40 
US 

rl9.7 

Years 

of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 

weeuy 
earn- 
Ingi. 

Aver- 
we£v 

OOUtVH 

butloo 

to 
funlly. 

BalwuftiBun 

Irtoh 

14 
10 

6 
12 
20 

1 

'3.1 

fan.  00 

120.00 

Do 

French 

( 
{ 
i 

c 

6.00 

Do 

4.00 

Do 

do 

4.00 

Do 

Hebrew 

HnngMlMi 

(^) 

Do 

w 

(^) 

AVBMgt 

«ft.Q0 

/i.29 

**  '  ^^^V^  ..•.. 

•  NotiMMXted. 

*AU. 

c  Baaed  on  847,  number  reported. 

404W--8.  Doc.  045.  61-2.  vol  5 18 


'  Based  on  846,  number  reported. 
«  Baaed  on  843,  number  reported. 
/Baaed  on  345,  number  reported. 
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WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN  IN  BTOBES  AND  FACTORIES. 


Tablb  I.-O0CUPATI0N,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY-^ontinued. 


DBPABTMHirr  AND  OTWOL 


>AIL  STO: 


WOMEN  ADRIFT* 


glnal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Oocupatlon. 


Stock  girt 

Saleswoman 

..^..do 

do 

.....do 

do 

, . . .  .do 

Cashier 

Saleswoman 

Presser 

Saleswoman 

....do 

....do 

do 

Delivery  clerk 

Saleswoman 

Head  saleswoman 

Saleswoman 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Dressmaker 

....do 

Hairdresser  and  manicure. 


Nationality. 


French 

Irish 

English  Hebrew . 

Amertcan 

German 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Irish 

German 

English 

American 

German 

American 

Irish 

German 

American 

German  Hebrew. 

Austrian 

Russian  Hebrew 

do 

American 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 


Age 

(yeaiB.) 


Average '  24. 1 


a  Had^ Insanitary.  Fair— Just  sanitarv.  flood- Sanitary,  with  u  measure  ofooni/ort  (i.  e.,  space,  fur- 
nishings, etc.).    Kxt'ellent=» ** flood."  with  attractive  surroundin^.'s. 

b  Bad- Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair— Sufficient  and  sustaining,  flood- "Fair"  and  palatable. 
Excellent--*' flood,"  with  good  service. 

f  Partially  supported. 

d  Not  rci)brtea. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.-WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Industry. 


Occupation. 


Nationality. 


.         Years 
/«.f  \   ofe.xpe- 


Cigars  and  tobacco 

Millinery 

Do 

Do 

Women's  clothing 

Paper  boxes 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Women's  clothing , 

Ruching  and  necKwear. . 

Women  s  clothing 

Candv 

Do 

Millinery 

Printing  and  publishing . 
Dentist  s  office 


Errand  girl 

Apprentice 

Preparer 

Sleeve  maker 

Hand  worker 

Feather  boa  maker. 

Fhiisher 

Machine  operator. . 

...do 

Wrapper 

do 


Apprentice. 

Binder 

Attendant. 


Embroidery 

Women's  cIothlDg. 


Apprentice. 


(«) 


(°) 
(«) 

American . 

Hebrew.. 

American. 

Italian... 

Austrian . 

Italian . . . 

Austrian. 

Russian. . 

(«) 

Irish 

English.. 

(«) 
German. . . 

(«) 
Italian... 


17 
18 
15 
Iti 
U\ 
ir> 
15 
14 
17 
17 
15 
16 
21 
19 
15 
15 
16 


1 

2 


Aver 

a 

wee 

earn 

ings. 


ge 
ekly 


II 
1 


00 
15 
1.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


A 


1 


7 
1 


i 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


Aver- 
age 
weeklv 
contrf- 
button 
to  fam- 
ily. 


II.  CD 
1.15 
1.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


o  Not  reported. 


i 


CHAPTEB  XII. QENEBAL.  TABLES. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN~<  ontinued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY-Continued. 

MCPABTMBIIT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES- WOBfBN  ADRIFT. 


1 

Avmfe  ' 
wmUj 

AveruK  weekly  ez- 
penditiires  for— 

Average 

weekly 

cmitribu- 

tionto 

needy 

relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. (a> 

Good 

do 

,     Grade  of  food,  (b) 

Sitting 

room  in 

bouse. 

i 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Y«* 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

i  Y« 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

'  No 

Yes 

Yes 

'  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

Mar- 
ginal 
:  nuin- 
:  ber. 

Carhit, 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

83.80  i 
4.00  1 

laoo 

eS5.&5 
2.00 
1.44 
3.50 
3.23 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.60 
2.80 
4.00 
3.00 
3.30 
3.50 
3.00 
2.00 
5.00 
3.90 
•         4.20 
5.00 
3.30 
4.35 
3.00 

a»7 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

<iood 

Excellent 

Bad : 

Fair 

Good 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bad 

Good 

Excellent 

Good 

do 

Bad 

Good 

do 

Fair 

<;ood 

Bad 

do 

Good 

do 

do 

do 

'         1 
2 

4.82  1 

5l00  - 

.60 

82.78 

Bad 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

do 

Good 

Bad 

Excellent 

Good 

do 

1          3 
4 

5i28  ' 

1:27 

5 

5t31  ' 

0 

5l70 
5.88 
6l00  1 
6k  00  ' 

.60 
.60 
.60 

.......... 

7 

8 

9 

10 

&00  ' 

11 

6l00  = 

12 

&70  ' 

.60 
.30 
.60 
.30 

13 

7.00  . 

14 

7.54 
7.60 
7.85 

2.10 
......... 

iio 

do 

Fair 

Good 

do 

Fair 

do 

15 

10 
17 

8.65  ' 
8L65 

.00 

18 
19 

&73  ' 

20 

8L74 

Bad 

do 

21 

laoo ' 

22 

laoo  < 

Excellent 

Good 

Excellent 

do 

<•« 

23 

15.60  1 

.60 

4.03 

J2.m 

24 
26 

(') 

26 

(')       ' 

27 

#7.13 

h.X 

<3.53 

»  Based  on  23.  number  rei>orto<l. 
/  Based  on  1h.  iiuml»er  r»*jMirtc«!. 
9  Basofl  on  24.  iminNT  reporto<l. 

*  Based  on  11.  mmibor  payli'K  r;ir  fun*      NuiiUtor  rc|M>rtc«l.  -7. 

*  Basetl  on  27.  ntnnbor  n»i'»<>n*''l 

i  Based  on  .*>.  nuinl>ercontrilniliiiv'.    NnnituT  roiK»rted.  iM. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.    WOME.\  I.IVINC;  AT  HOME    (\mtiniH'd. 


Industry. 


.  (>ccui>atlon. 


NatlonalIt\ 


Rnching  and  neckwear. 
MUlinery. 


Men's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

MUlinery 

Women  a  clothing 

I*  lowers  and  feathers . . . 

Men's  clothing 

Sample  house 

Women's  clothing 

Braids  and  trimmings. . 
Ruching  and  neckwear. 
Fkywers  and  feathers . . . 

Do 

Personal  furnishings. . . 

Millinery 

Silk 


Handworker i") 

Ticket  spwer Ktniiriuniaii 

Coiit  flnishcr haliun.. 

Tucker cm 

Milker  and  trimmer (<>) 

Finisher Italiarj..   .. 

Plumeniakor «lo , 

Handworker *Ui , 

Mounter Uu-snian — 

Tucker \uMrlun... 

Button  nmker 1 1 un^u-ian . 

Machine  operator \n>triiui  — 

(1)  Itiiliiin 

(«»)  do 

Garter  worker IrLsh 

Apprentice 'irrman — 

Skelner (a; 

a  Not  rei)ortcd. 


I" 
1 

A  vcr- 

1 

-\  v«'r- 

iiHf* 

V(';irs  1 

aK»! 

wj-okly 

iontn- 

f.*' 

of«»X|¥«- 

wii'klv 

>. } 

noiior.  1 

<':im- 

ItlltiOM 

inpi.' 

to  f:iTii- 
H.v. 

/i4» 

1 

»j.:iii 

%2.  ."jl) 

l.'l 

1 
1  '* 

li.  .'iJ) 

2.  M 

XJ 

1 

•2.  r*) 

2.  .70 

17 

'!>■ 

2  :*) 

2.50 

•Jl 

■«.-l 

1.  :*) 

2.50 

is 

• 
1  " 

■J.  '*) 

2.  W 

li. 

I- 
1  1 

•2.  :*) 

2.  .W 

11 

V 

•2.  '*) 

2.  :i» 

1') 

1 

'2. :«() 

2.50 

in 

Jii 

2.0*) 

2,:)0 

•^\ 

■K" 

2.  W 

2.  .10 

H. 

1    1 

•2.:*) 

2. 50 

M) 

2 

2.rjO 

2.50 

L»S 

o 

2.  .V) 

2.50 

1.-. 

^\ 

2.50 

2.  .jO 

17 

II 

2.  r^) 

2.  50 

15 

^ 

2.  «a 

2.  ia 
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WAGE-EABKIKG  WOlffSK  IK  8T0BES  AND  TACT0BIE6. 


Table  I.-^OOCUPATION,  AGE,  KSTBRIENCE,  AND  ECJONOBilC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARKING  WOMEN-Oontinued. 

NEW  TOHK  CrrY-Omtinned. 

FAOTOBOBS.  'iBTC-WOMnr  XtfVnrO  AT  VOMB-COTitlBiKd. 


Industry. 


Jute 

Ruching  and  neokwear . 

SUk 

Embroidery 

Ftowers  and  feathere 

Do 

Paper  boxes 

Do 

White  goods.... 

Do 

Rnohinx  and  neekwear. . 

Men's  clotbing 

Hats  and  caps 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Sttk 

Men's  clothJng 

Ffewers  and  leathen 

Sample  house 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Women  ^s  clothing 

P^>er  boxes 

Flowers  and  fealh«» 

Children's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Do 

Braids  and  trtmminga. . . 

Sample  house 

Men's  clothing 

Bakery  goods 

Women's  clothing 

Hats  and  caps 

Furs 

Men's  clothins 

Women's  clotning 

Pens  and  pencils 

Women's  clothing 

Corsets 

Women's  clothing 

Personal  furnishings 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Women's  clothing 

Pipes  and  cigar  holders . 

Art  novelties 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Flow^v  and  feathers 

Women's  clothing 

Millinery 

Women  s  clothing 

Do 

Flowers  and  feathere 

Men's  clothing 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Women  s  dothtng 

Do 

Wholesale  millinery 

(•) 

Men's  clothing 

Barbent'  supplieB 

Men's  clothing 

Candy 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Flowers  and  feathers 

l>o 

Rucliiog  and  neckwear. . 


Ooeupatioa. 


Fringe  maker.. 
Handworker... 
Ribbon  pinner. 
Spooler 

Wher 

Maker 

Bender 

Tucker 

do 

Handworker... 

Examiner 

String  maker... 
Gennal  worker. 

Finisher 

General  helper. 

Weaver 

Pants  worker.. 

Willower 

Floor  girt. 

AddraJiMr 

Finisher 

General  worker. 
Flower  worker. 

Apprentice 

Flower  maker. 


Irtah 

Austrian 

American 

Austrian.... 

IteUan 

do 

Irish 

Gennan 

do 

American 

Russian  Hebrew  | 

Hungarian 

RusButn  Hebrew 

Austrian 

Hungarian 

Italian 

do 

Russian  Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Russian  Hebrew 

American 

Austrian 

Italian 

(«) 

Roumanian 

Feather  maker Htiasian  Hebrew 


NatfcmaUty. 


Age 

(yra.)- 


.  .1 


I 


Hand  worker 

Mounter 

Raster 

Cleaner 

Machine  operator 

Liner 

Raster 

Seamer  and  errand  girl. 

(°) 

Finisher 

Shirt-waist  operator 

Machine  operator 

Waistband 

Cutter 

Dyer 

General  worker 

Polisher 

Transfer  girl 

Folder 

Flower  maker 

Apprentice 

Errand  girl 

Shopper 

Curler 

Padder 

Press  feeder 

Finisher 

Errand  rirl 

(teneral  helper 

(«) 

Coat  worker 

Errand  girl 

Buttonhole  maker 

Chocolate  dipper 

Apprentice 

Curler 

Curler  and  creaser 

Maker  and  packer 


Roumanian 

(•) 
(«) 

Russian  Hebrew 
(a) 

<rerman 

(«) 

(«; 

ItallMi 

Bohemian 

do 

do 

do 

German 

Hungarian 

Irish 

American 

Italian 

Irish 

Irish 

(«) 

(«) 

(ierman 

Irteh ' 

American 

do 

(*«) 
Russian  Hebrew  j 

Hebrew ' 

Itaiktn 

do 

...do 

Russian  Hebrew 

...do 

...do 

Hungarian 


22 
16 
16 

16 

22 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

19 

20 

17 

17 

18 

16 

17 

16 

15 

16 

17 

16 

17 

21 

17 

15 

15 

10 

19 

16 

21 

18 

16 

17 

16 

16 

15 

17 

16  1 

16 

17 

15 

15 

15 

18 

18 

20 

22 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

17 

18 

16 

15 

15 

21 

16 

15 

28 

19 

IS 

15 

17 

15 

16 


Years 
ofexpe- 
risnee. 


2 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 


wSSdy 
earn- 
ings. 


$2.75 
2.85 
2.86 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
S.OO 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
S.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Aver- 

umldr 

ooiiiri* 

builm 

to 

family. 


$2.76 
2.86 
2.86 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
$.00 
$.00 
3.O0 
3.01 
$.00 
8.00 
$.00 
$.00 
$.00 
$.00 
$.00 
$.00 


o  Not  reported. 


CHAFTEB  Xn. — GESKBAi.  TAaLIB. 


NEV  TOBK  rmr-<VDiBs«d- 


^:^ 


FlnLihi 

Mtoiehtitiag ,  Coll  Hi.. 

I«uiidry.. HiuikIr'. 

t-MMlT DIppTT.. 

PrkiUniaiulpiibllihlni:...  llbulR'.. 

Caadjr.  i-— .t— 


.   Trttiiii 


AiiHltlim 

111 

i 

111 

":. 

is' 

>ii 

C-J 

AihhIhui 

AiulrlM 

li'lsriwillVlCTif* 

n 
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WAG£-£ABNING  WOMEN   IN   STORES  AND  FACTORIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

-NEW  TORK  CITY— Continued. 

FACTOBIB8,  BTC— WOMEN  UVllfG  AT  HOM»-<>mtlnaed. 


iDdustry. 


fur- 


White  goods 
Paper  patterns 
Printing  and 
Flowers  and  feathers 
Draperies  and  house 

nishings. 
Ruching  and  neclcwear.. 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Paper  boxes 

White  goods 

Gloves 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Ruching  and  neckwear.. 

MUlInery 

Personal  furnishings 

Women's  clothing 

Corsets 

Women's  clothing 

Do : 

White  goods 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Do 

Do 

Corsets 

Do 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Ruching  and  neckwear.. 

Do 

Laundry 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Do r. 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Children's  clothing 

Prhitine  and  publishing 
Men's  clothing 

Do 

Candy 

Printing  and  publishing..) 
Laundry I 

Do I 

Silk ' 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Ruching  and  neckwear.. 

Do 

Flowers  uid  leathers 

Men's  ck>thlng 

Braids  and  tnmmlngs 

Candy 

Do 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Gloves 

Woolons 

Paper  boxes 

Do 

Embroidery 

Millinery 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Children's  dotning 

Millinery 

TFardwore 

Women's  dothlng 

Men's  clothing 

Do 

Braids  and  trimmings 

Candy 

Do 


Oooupatioo. 


Stock  girl 

FoWer 

Binder 

Curler 

Machine  operator. 


do 

Cigar  maker 

Examiner 

Circular  folder 

Stitcher 

Bhider 

Machine  operator 

Preparer 

Buckie  fastener 

Skirt  finisher 

Examiner 

Skht  finisher 

Floor  girl 

Machine  operator 

Feather  sewer 

Stock  girl 

Machine  operator 

....do 

Packer 

Machine  operator 

do 

Machine  starcher 

Bander 

Packer 

Errand  girl 

Machine  operator 

Folder 

Machine  operator 

do 

Packer 

Wrapiier 

Mangier 

Shaker 

Winder 

Distributor 

Mounter 

Machine  operator 

Button  sewer 

Mounter 

Packer 

Wrapper  and  packer. 

(«) 
SUtcher 

(«) 

Stripper 

do. 

(«) 
Apprentice. 
Paster. 
Examiner. 
Apprentice. 
Tile  paster. 
Machine  operator. 
Coat  finisher. 
Biisheler. 
Machine  operator. 
Roller, 
do. 


Nationality. 


American. 
Italian... 

do..., 

do..., 

do.... 


.       I  Years 


German 

Russian  Hebrew 

do 

do 

do. 

(•) 
(») 
.(•) 
Austrian 

German 

Russian  Hebrew 

Hungarian 

German 

....do 

....do 

Russian  Hebrew ; 

Hungarian ! 

Russian  Hebrew ' 

Hebrew ! 

American 

(«) 
Italian 

Hungarian 

Italian 

English 

(«) 

Italian 

American 

Italian 

....do 

....do 

American 

...do 

German 

Italian 

Irish 

Italian 

Hebrew 

do 

Austrian 

Italian 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


{«) 
(«) 

lUlian 

do 

(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
Russian  Hebrew 

[»> 

r 

Hebrew 

Russian  Hebrew 

American 

Irish 


17  : 
22 
20  . 
20 
15 

16 

19 

16 

IG 

17 

17 

15 

17 

18 

15 

26 

18 

18 

IG 

20 

18 

18 

16 

17 

16 

15 

15 

IG 

19 

IG 

23 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

18 

16 

15 

19 

16 

16 

14 

15 

18 

17 

18 

15 

17 

16 

16 

l(i 

16 

19 

18 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

19 

21 

19 

17 

17 

19 

18 


4 
3 
6 

A 

4* 

1 

J* 

2 
3 

2' 

3 
2 
2 
5 

3^ 

3 
2 


Aver^ 

weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


2 
1 
2 

I 

1 
1 
1 
2 

ft 

2 

A 

IS 

3 
2 

2^ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

4 

A 

1 

A 

2^ 
4 

7    I 

t  ! 

2    I 

% 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Aver- 
age 
weeklr 
cootri- 
butioo 

to 
family. 


$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00  i 

4.00  ' 

4.00  I 

4.00 

4.00  ; 

4.00  I 

4.00  ! 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 


4.00  i 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


•4.00 
1.60 
00 
00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
00 
00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
00 
00 
00 
3.00 
4.00 
00 
.00 
.00 
2.30 
00 
00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
4.00 


o  Not  reported. 


CUAPTKR   XH. UEKEBAL  TABLES. 


NEW  TOKK  CITY-Continued. 

VACTOUB8.  BTC-WOMKN  UmrO  AT  HOMK-Conlliiaed. 


C-tflnbhw 

..  imh 

I^^.^J.""^::: 

Oanul  tuppliea 

'piiip^ti;::::;;::::: 

Skirt  worker 

iViioh'.t-tiv.;;:; 

ClgwiUKltobaaw 

Floor  iiirt 

If,     U.K        M-flO 


«l 


WAQE-EABMINQ  WOUEN  IN   STOBES  AND  FACTORIES. 


"NEW  TORK  CITY— Continued. 

PACTOBnS,  Vnv-WOHBN  UVnta  at  nOHB-CoatlnaM. 


Paper  patUroi 

PmUii)>«ijdpiit>1liililn|;.. 

PkiwKB  uid  leatbcr: 

Draperks  ud  home  fur 

RuEblnc  ud  I 
Clnrs  %M  tob 
Paper  I-     - 

Wbilcu I 

C*l  CirouUr  blder. 

dloves I  SUUAier 

PrintlacandpubUsbliig—    Binder. 


Wotneii'9  ololblng. . 

Do 

Wblugoodi 


OiMrea'i  cloth Lde '  Macblne  opcntor. . 

Prlnttnc  and  pulJllshiiig..'  Folder 

Hen's  cloth  lag |  Uachlnr  opentot. . 


Prinlln);  ud 


HuncHlui 
Ruuhnll 


ua    t  ireeklr 
9-  weekiT  I  coalit 


CUAPIEB  Xll.- 


UENE&U.  TABLES. 


NEW  YORK   ClTY-t'otitttiBwl. 


«  uma  ATM 


Appimliw  .■■.■.■.;!"■ 

R'm-«::::::; : 

r,gi44miiiit 

I'MWt 

Itallu 

M 

P 

15 

19 
17 

": 

n 

■-•s 
-■*) 

i; 

[A 

:1 

s 

,'^ 

..1 ''' 
A 

„;>■ 

"a 
A 

,'■'■ 

u-va 

4.(0 

i,<a 

4.00 

4.ai 

1.00 

4.a> 

I.H) 

4.00 
LOO 

t.ou 

4.00 
4.V0 
4.00 
LOO 
4. 00 

4.0D 

4:0a 
«.«! 
4.00 
t.00 

(OD 

too 

1.0D 
t.OO 
».M 

4.  Oil 
l.W 
4.1X1 

4:00 

4!du 

4.00 
1.00 

4:01 
t.iin 

1.01 

4.H1 
4:00 

4:(u 

t.no 

t.m 
i.iM 

4.00 

4.  no 
4.  in 

4:110 
4.  no 

.•lo 

Do 

^:::::::::. :::::: 

WonnntMUx 

SUrt*ockn 

SSS?"""" 

^r^r-.--;-: 

tz 

:::.»^..:: 

i)o.'.'.V.'.V.'V!!!!!!!V 

tz 

S-::::::::::  ::: 

;:::£:::::;:;:: 

IS 

fSJir^-;— 

j!^']^  

no 

[flO 

s«n».»j:u.... 

fS 

Ii£f;.,i^.;..::::: 

ts 

g^srs^;;: 

f£K 

IS 

SB-Mtjh 

Irtjh 

:,  Ilallun.:::..,:. 

;:i^::::;: 
■■;1^:::::;; 

;  IrWi 

4.01 
4.00 

l'.I«p.lt«n. 

Payntboxea 

Woinea'idolhlnR 

S5E,-,., :::::: 

II:III<I  nrirlMT 

dS:::;:::::;, :;::;::: 

BottlHpxxti 

KlllM 

4.00 

a 

4.00 

ss|^^:^"^^:i: 

■^oM«:::;:;::;:::;;:: 

m>w,  ,'■'. 

iis 

4.00 

a 

Unilda  ond  tllinniJilKi. . . . 

M.™,., 

4.00 

tSSrt,,:;::;:::::: 

Labflu 

B^tti^ 

■fs!^-'-- 

1.0U 

Jto&il™o^w''.''."! 

4.I1U 

*port»d. 

WAOE-BABNINO   WOICEN  IS   BTOBEB  ASD  FACTOBIES. 


IN— Oontinaed. 
NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

rACTOBU^  BTC—WOION  UVING  AT  HOBI^-CoBtbMMd. 


CHAFTKR  XII. GENEBAL  TABLES* 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGEL  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGe3:ARNING  WOMEN-Oontmued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

FACTO«IB(B»  BTCV-WOMBN  UVIXQ  AT  SOAIB-OoiitteiMd. 


IndiBtry. 


Jute. 


Pttpor  boum, 

BmbrolderT 

Women's  ctothlng. 

Do 

Wldte  goods. 


dgais  Mid  tobaoeo 

Bnchinc  and  neckwear. 
Drags  and  cbemlcals. . . 

Hats  and  oau 

BUk. 


Faper  and  pulp 

Women's  efottung 

Jute 

811k 

Prlntl^i  and  publishing. 

Pmsand  pisitfih 

Prtntiiig  and  publishing. 

Oandv 

Prfnung  and  publishing . . 
Hardwagre.. 


Prtntiiig  and  pubiiihing . . 
Paper  and  pulp 


P^wr  boxes. 

Drags  and  chemicals 

BrsMsand  ttlmmiDgs 

White  goods 

Sample  house 

Printing  and  publishing . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chfldren's  clothing 

LlghUng  flrnires 

Dnperics  and  fumlBhings . 

Women's  clothing 

Dmgi  and  chemicals 

MlflEBery 

Ruching  and  neckwear. . . . 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Prtnting  and  publishing... 

Paper  and  pulp 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Metal  goods 

White  goods 

80k 

White  goods 

Paper  patterns 

Oaines  and  toys 

Laundry 

GMidy 

White  goods 

Printing  and  publishing.., 

Jnte 

Ftowers  and  leathers 

Jute 

Sample  house 

Women's  clothing 

Ruching  and  neckwear 


Dyeing  and.deansing. 


Iren's  clothing. 
Draperies  and  bouse 
niuiingL 

SDk 

Laondry 


fur- 


Occupation. 


Machine  operator 

Dipper 

Distributor 

Machine  operator 

do 

Machine  hemstiti*her. 

Ruler 

Packer 

Hand  worker 

Packer 

Braid  stitcher 

Spooler 

Creaser 

Weaver 

Spooler 

wrapper 

Machine  operator 

Chocolate  dipper 

Book  inspector 

Tile  repairer 

Folder 

do 

Box  maker 

Packer 

Sorter 

Machine  operator 

Mounter 

Folder 

Corrler 

Folder 

Machine  operator 

Globe  decorator 

Embroiderer 

Labeler 

Milliner 

Fancy  plaiter 


Nationality. 


Binder 

Bag  maker 

Stock  girl 

Polisher 

Machine  operator. . . . 

Weaver 

Stitcher 

Sorter 

Pusile  maker 

Mangier 

Packer  and  weigher. 
Machine  operator . . . 

Calendar  nnisher 

Case  filler 

Flower  maker 

Machine  operator.... 

Labeler 

Errand  girl 

Machine  operator. . . 

Glove  stretcher 

Machine  operator. . . . 
Fokler 


Austrian 

Italian 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Hungarian 

(°) 
American 

Austrian 

Hebrew 

Italian 

English 

Irish 

Polish 

English 

German. 

AmericsA 

Italian 

American 

American 

Irish 

German. 

Italian 

(°) 
Italian 

German 

(«) 

American 

Irish 

Italian 

German 

Austrian 

(") 
Irish 

German 

American    (col- 
ored). 
Austrian 

(«) 
Italian 

Russian 

German 

do 

(«) 

(«) 

Italian 

Irish 

Italian 

American 

Italian 

American 

(") 

Polteh 

American 

Hebrew 

do 

American 

Irish 

German 


Age 

(yrs.). 


Bk)cker English.. 

Feeder (o) 

o  Not  ntported. 


17 
20 
17 
16 
20 
16 
16 
23 
19 
17 
16 
17 
18 
16 
16 
17 
16 
20 
18 
19 
16 
18 
20 
16 
20 
17 
18 
15 
18 
15 
17 
19 
17 
18 
15 
17 
16 
20 
18 
16 
21 

17 
18 
16 
19 
20 
16 
17 
18 
16 
18 
17 
17 
17 
16 
21 
19 
17 
15 
17 
16 
18 
20 
18 

18 
18 


Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 


2 
2 

2' 


M 


3 
1 
2 


1 
2 

1' 
5 
2 
2 


i 


1 

5 
4 

2 

1 
1 


t 


1 
4 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


$4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.  SO 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 

4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.61 
4.75 
4.76 
4.n 
4.80 
4.88 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
&00 
&00 
5.00 
6.00 

5.00 
&00 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 

to 
family. 


14.50 
2.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 

4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 

(«) 
4.76 
4.76 
4.77 
4.80 
4.68 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
&00 
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WAGE-EABNING  WOMEN  IN   STORES  AND  FACTORIES. 


Table  I.-OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

FACTOBIBS,  BTC-WOMBN  UVING  AT  HOBffB-Continued. 


Indiutr}'. 


Occupation. 


Nationality. 


I^aundry 

€andy 

Men's  clothing 

(«) 

'  Flowers  and  feathers 

Hardware 

Personal  furnishings 

:Sample  house 

Women's  clothing 

Conunlsdon  house 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Do., 

Do 

Do..., 

Do 

■Children's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hats  and  caps 

Do 

Paper  boxes 

Men's  clothing 

Printing  and  piiblLshlng... 

Ruching  and  neckwear 

Bakery  goods 

Candy 

White  goods 

Do 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Paper  and  pulp 

Ifeial  goods 

Sleet  rieal  supplies 
edical  supplies 

Paper  and  pulp 

811k 

Women's  clothing 

Millinery 

Leather  gooils 

Cigars  and  tobaix'O 

Laundry 

Printing  and  publishing.,. j 

Braids  and  trimmings 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Printing  and  publishing...' 

Men's  clothing I 

Do I 

Women's  clothing 

Do ' 

Do ! 

Do ' 

Do I 

Do ; 

White  goiKls 

Millinery ! 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Millinery ] 

Do ! 

Paper  and  pulp ' 

Printing  and  publishing...! 

Personal  furnishings ! 

(«)  ! 

Women's  clothing 

Children's  clothing 

White  goods 

Bottled  goods ' 


Helper 

Packer 

Machine  operator 

do...r. 

General  worker 

Tile  paster 

Machine  operator 

Mounter 

Finisher 

General  helper 

Tucker 

General  worker 

Machine  operator 

do 

do 

(General  wmrker 

Sorter 

Band  maker 

Sleeve  finisher 

Gcnend  helper 

Finisher 

General  worker 

do 

Vest  bastcr 

Label  sorter 

Machine  operator 

Packer 

Timekeeper 

Hemstitcher 

Machine  operator 

Packer 

Rag  sorter 

General  worker 

do 

do 

Hag  sorter , 

Shipper 

Waist  finisher 

Milliner 

I'ocketbook  operator. 

Cigar  roller 

Shaker 

(«) 
Spangle  sewer , 

Binder 

Sleeve  maker 

Hand  worker 

Skirt  finisher , 

Lining  maker 

Embroiderer , 

do 

Onler  clerk 

Skirt  finisher 

Machine  operator 

Checker 

Maker 

Trimmer 

Milliner 

Packer , 

Poster , 

Garter  maker , 

Errand  girl 

Braid  sewer 

Machine  operator 

Labeler , 


(«) 
Hebrew 

Italian 

(«) 

Austrian 

do 

Russian  Hebrew 

do 

G«inan 

do 


HuniEarian 

Russlaa  Hebrew 

do 

do 

do 

Goman 


in  He 


I 


Kuasian  Hebrew 

German 

Austrian 

German 

do 

Austrian 

do 

American 

Gennan 

Russian  Hebrew 

do 

American 

Austrian 

German 

Russian  Hel)rew 
Russian 

(°) 

Italian 

do 

American 

do 

German 

American 

Italian 

Irish 

do 

Austrian ] 

Russian  Ilebri'w ' 
German  Hebrew 
Polish 

Roumanian 

C)  1 

Italian 

do I 

German [ 

RiLsslan  Hebrew ' 

(") 

Russian  Hebrew ; 

do ' 

American 

_,(«) 
Austrian 

(a)  , 

(a) 


19 
16 
18 


17 

A 

35 

20 

19 

ik 

21 

6 

16 

A 

20 

2 

17 

1 

15 

2 

20 

5 

21 

3 

20 

lA 

16 

1 

18 

1 

17 

2A 

18 

3 

18 

1 

17 

2 

17 

2 

23 

9 

20 

6 

16 

1 

21 

7 

18 

3 

1,) 

1 

23 

9 

17 

3 

17 

A 

10 

1 

17 

1 

23 

4 

10 

lA 

25 

7 

17 

2 

37 

2 

17 

2 

17 

1 

17 

3 

18 

1,«. 

21 

2'- 

1(1 

(«) 

18 

2 

18 

3 

18 

2 

18 

4 

34 

5 

21 

4 

17 

1 

18 

17 

lA 

17 

Ifa 

16 

1 

23 

3 

19 

4 

16 

1 

16 

1 

18 

3 

19 

3 

23 

6 

18 

1 

20 

1  j_ 

17 

Jt 

17 

2A 

22 

4 

18 

3 

18 

4 

S5.00 
&00 
&00 
5.00 
A.  00 
&00 
&00 
5.00 
5.00 
&00 
5.00 
5.00 
&00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
&00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4100 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.(fi 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


A^-er- 

age 

weckir 

contTH 

button 

to 
family. 


ISlOO 
5.00 
5. 00 
LSD 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
8.00 
3.00 
2. 00 
5.00 
5.00 
&00 
5. 00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
LIS 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
&00 
3.00 

5.00 
SuOO 
&00 
&00 
5.00 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
&00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


o  Not  reported. 


CHAPTEB  Xn. — GEXELU.  TABLES. 


SEW   TORK  CITY— *.'ooiiiH»«l. 

lJTi:<G  AT  BOXB-C 


■  .-ir,  J" 


PilniineaDdimbUtta......   -. 

UndrrmUnc  nipplln Tiqwr  Mil  ItbtltT  .. 

Wamai'i  aoUimt CaMrr. 

.■  MiThnr- 


■  i  r^tmf. 


S::::::::::::::   :■ 

■iiu^      opmilor.... 

-iss* 

RaS:,""":::: 

MW'litni' 0|ii<ralw 

i-i^kiT.':;::::;:::;::: 

("[(•■ralor 

-■■iSii- ■  ■' 

j>o-rr. 

■■  """i;'i> 

Bsk^'iiid. 

:;:l     .£";■;:;:: 

-r^^^^^j^ 

..;                       (n, 

'li 


WAGE-£ABHllfQ  WOMEN  IN   STORES  AND  FACTOHIES. 


NEW  YOBK  CITY— Oontinued. 

UTINQ  AT  aOUB-C 


Cl(sri  kod  toDacoo 

Womrai'i  elolblDi.. 


'**'^-- 


Llfhllu  Axtuns 

WOTiia'cclotblng.... 
TaJephone  axohuf 

Baigftal  luppUes . . . 


dry  iood] 

Women'iCloClwig 

If  etal  goods 

WbolN&le  grooeiiM 

Dnpeilea  and  bouae  [iic- 


HllUnery 

Bin  broidery... 

Silk 

While  (mkU.. 


Clianan 


_boiognpli*iudla... 
Women')  eioUiliig 


Do... 


Boots  and  aboes. 

inUlnoT^^ii'^iil-l   ---- 
Offloe  and  atora  auppUfS  . 

Flowen  and  leathtn 

Laundry 


Do... 


dpra  and  lobacco. . 


Women's  olothtng. . . 


Ofllce  sad  itora  auppUea. , 


Offlec  and  store  auppUra 
Pfln  UoR  aod  publbhl  ng 
dfus  BOd  toDacco 


PrtnlinganilpublisMnE... 

TaiepbofM  — ' 

Candy.... 

Pibitliiiuid  puUUili 


Haadv 
SUpptDi 


Ipptoggirl 

ckeraodlabe 


Irbh..""; 


Uublnelnnier'."!! 
Uat'lilncsuniber... 

ngarrolier;!!;"!^! 

Roller 

rarkff 

Roller. 


Llnlni  sewer . . 

Ilodel  covmt. '. 
Proof  reader.,.. 


Packer,.!!! 
BDBPcDderi 
Faeder 


Hunnriaa.. 

lullan.'!!!!! 


loheman... 


do.""... 

do..... 


CTHAPTEB  Xn. — (»fe\UAL  TABLES. 


N'KW  TORK  CITT—CanlimNd. 
K  LMwaa  AT  — m  i 


\mi.  •'^H  "^'^  i  "^ 


3    .     t.«0 
LflO 

>.« 
S.W 

S.M 
S-O* 

Lav 

s.oo 


S.W 


3  t.00 


A.  00 


•    ■.« 


I  I      S..W  , 


3    j      S.S)' 

3   I     s.sn 
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WAGE-EABNINQ  WOMEN  IN   STORES  AND  FAGTOBIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN—Oontinaed. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETCSr-WOMBN  UWUIQ  AT  HOMB-CooUnofd. 


loduBtry. 


Women's  doihing 

Silk 

Paper  boxet 


Paper  boxes. 


Women's  clothing. 

Printing  and  puDllshlng.. 

Womeirs  clotning 

Electrical  sappUes 

Women's  ck^tnlng 

Jute 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Yam..... 

spe: 
Jute. 

Do 

Do 

Silk 

Do 

Do 

Paper  patterns 

Paper  and  pulp 

Electrical  supplies 

Wholesale  groceries 

Candy 

Laundry 

Women  s  clothing 

Telephone  exchange 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Silk 

Bakery  goods 

Cigars  and  tobacco.,.  — 

Candy '. 

Paper  boxes 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Do 

W^holosale  groceries 

Women's  clothing 

Candy 

Do 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Men's  clothing 

Candy 

Hardware  supplies 

Ruehing  and  nei'kwear.. 

Millinery 

Laundry , 

Hats  and  caps 

White  goods 

Embroidery 

Jute 

Leather  goods. 

MiUhiery 

Jute , 

Bakery  goods 

SUk 

Printing  and  publishing 

Do 

White  goods 

Hardware  supplies 

Printing  and  publishing 

Gloves 

Laundry 

Printing  and  publlihing 

Do 

Jeweler's  supplies 

Printing  and  publbhing 

Do 


Oooupatfoo. 


Waist  operator 

Weaver 

Paster 

Assistant  fcMrewoman. 

Binder 

ICachhie  operator 

Labeler 

Skirt  worker 

Machine  operator 

Labeler 

Bagghig  maker 

Box  maker 

Machine  operator 

Twister 

Machine  operator 

Doubler 

QuUler 

Winder 

Addresser 

Packer 

Packer 

Wrapper 

Shaker 

Examiner 

Operator 

Spinner 

Packer 

Maker 

Marker 

Paster 

General  helper 

Examiner 

Sleeve  maker 

Jelly  canner 

Waist  maker 

Dipper 

Cream  worker 

(») 
Pants  maker 

(«) 

Sorter 

Machine  operator 

Maker 

Sorter 

Binder 

Moi-hlne  operator 

(«) 

(«) 

Machine-operator 

Paster  anu  gluer 

Milliner 

Machine  operator 

Packer :... 

Spooler 

T  y  pese  t  ter 

Addresser 

Examiner 

Packer 

Gold  layer 

Marker 

Stan'her 

Binder 

Folder 

Sliver  plater 

Folder 


Nationality. 


Age 

(yrs.) 


Russian  Hebrew 
American 

(«) 

American 

do 

Italian 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 

Polish 

American 

do 

do 

Polish 

Irish 

Polish 

German. 

American 

German 

(«) 

(«) 

American 

do 

Irish 

American 

(°) 
American 

^\ 

(«) 

American 

Bohemian 

do 

(«) 

Hungarian 

German 

do 

Italian 

do 

do 

(«) 

Italian 

do 

do 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 

(«) 

(fl) 
.\ustrian 

(«) 

German 

Polish 

German 

(°) 
Polish 

(«) 

(") 

Irish 

{«) 
Russian  Hebrew 

American 

Irish 

do 


do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 

do.... 

Bohemian . 
American. 


IS 
25 
17 
17 
23 
16 
17 
16 
18 
18 
21 
16 
22 
22 
20 
18 
19 
20 
22 
19 
18 
22 
18 
15 
18 
17 
20 
17 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 
18 
17 
20 
20 
19 
20 
18 
23 
10 
17 
20 
23 
17 
17 
17 
10 
16 
17 
19 
19 
19 
22 
18 
21' 
19 
19 
18 
30 
24 
17 
24 
19 
18 
18 
20 


I  Avcr- 
Years  I    age 
of expe-  weaktj 
rience.  I  eam- 

I  ings. 


2 
5 
2 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
5 
7 
3 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
3 

n 

1 

4 

4 

4 
3 

r\ 

1 
1 

3 

li 
2 

3 

5 

5 

i 
4 

3 

2 

1 

10 

1 

3 

2J 
3 

1* 
3 

2J 
4 

3 

<» 

?i 

O 

3 
13 
8 
2 
9 
1 

2* 


Aver- 

weiucly 

contri- 

biitton 

to 


— — •*• 

15.50 

s&n 

6.50 

6.60 

5.  SO 

6.60 

5.50 

ikm 

5.50 

5.90 

&80 

6.8i 

&50 

&» 

&50 

6.60 

6.80 

6.8i 

6.50 

6.80 

6.50 

6.80 

5.50 

6.8D 

6.50 

6.60 

6.50 

A80 

&80 

480 

&50 

A80 

5.50 

6.60 

6.80 

A8I 

&50 

A60 

6.50 

6.80 

6.50 

6.80 

6.50 

6.80 

6.50 

6.80 

6.50 

6.8D 

5.50 

6.80 

6.50 

5.80 

6.50 

6.80 

5.50 

6.60 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.80 

5.50 

6.50 

5.50 

6.50 

5.50 

6.50 

5.50 

6.50 

&50 

6.80 

6.50 

6.60 

6.50 

6.60 

5.50 

6.80 

6.50 

6.8D 

6.50 

6.80 

5.50 

6.8D 

5.50 

6.80 

5.50 

6.80 

&50 

6.80 

5.50 

3.00 

5.50 

5.80 

5.50 

6.80 

5.50 

6.80 

5.60 

8.00 

5.00 

6.60 

5.66 

2.80 

6.76 

.  6.76 

5.83 

6. 88 

5.85 

6.86 

6.00 

0.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

0.00 

COO 

0.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

A.  00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

3.80 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

&00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

0.00 

6.00 

0.00 

6.00 

0.00 

a  Not  reported. 


CHAPTEB   Xir. GENEBAL  TABLES. 


NEW  YORE  CITY— Continued. 

FAf^TOUBS.  BTC^-WOMSIf  UVUK)  AT  ■OMB-CaQtlnual. 


y:  al 
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WAGE-EABNINO  WOMEN   IN   STORES  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,   BXPERIBNCE.  AND  ECONOMIC   CONDI* 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  TORK  CrrY--C<mtimie(i. 

FACTOBIBS,  VTC-WOMBN  UTHIO  AT  HOMB-CoBtlniMd. 


Industry. 


dothing. 


(^nn  and  tobacco. 

IfllUnerv. 

Women's 

Do. 

Oosmetlcs  tnd  toilet  arti- 
ele9. 

dears  and  tobacco 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Laundry 

Do.. 

Dental  sappUes 

Women's  ototliing 

Do 

Do 

Do 

CbUdren's  clothing 

andtol>acco 


Cigars 


Electrical  sapplies 

Bakerv  goods 

Latmory 

Women^s  clothing 

Do 

Men's  clothing 

Chewine  gum 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Buching  and  neckwear.. . 

Children's  clothine 

Printing  and  publishing.. 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Cosmetics  and  toilet  arti- 
cles. 

Do 

Boots  and  shoes 

Jewelers'  supplies 

Hats  and  caps 

Women's  ctothing 

Buching  and  neckwear... 

Silk 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Do 

Cosmetics  and  toilet  arti- 
cles. 
Women's  clothing 

Do 

Dnigs  and  chemicals 

Embroidery 

Laundrj' 

Cigars  and  tol>acco 

Do 

Do :. 

Do 

Do 


IE.. 

thii 


Men's  clothini 
Women's  dothing. 

Do 

Dnipi  and  chemicals 

Braids  and  trimmings. . . 

Women's  clothing 

Men's  clothing 

Millinerv 

Do 

Buching  and  neckwear.. 

Women's  clothing 

Men's  (>lothing 

White  goods 


Occupation. 


Packer 

Maker  and  trimmer. 
BUrt  maker. 


Perfume  labei 


''L. 


Btrlpper 

Feather  worker. 

Ironer 

....do 

Borter 

Waist  operator.. 


Skirt  trimmer 

Wabt  finisher 

Borter  and  cutter.. 

Packer 

Warper 

Feeder 

Bkirthand 

General  helper 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Wrapper 

Embroiderer 

Buttcmhole  maker. 
Machine  operator. . 

Bonnet  maker 

Folder 

Maker 

Packer 


•Natfamallty. 


Ape 
(yre.) 


Hebrew.., 
American. 
American. 


(•) 
Italian 

do 

do : 

American 

Austrian 

Bussian  Hebrew 

do 

do 

German 

Irish 

American 

do 

German 

do 

American 

do 

German 

Hungarian 

Itusnan  Hebrew 

Bussian  HelM*ew 

(«) 
(terman 


....do 

General  helper 

Packer 

Straw  machine  operator. 

(«) 

Packer 

Weaver 

Examiner 

Machine  operator 

do 

Filler 


Packer 

Labeler 

Machine  operator. 

Btarcber 

Packer 

Cigar  maker 

Floor  girl 

Tipper 

Stripper 

Packer 

W^alst  maker 

Waist  worker 

Folder 

Machine  operator. 

Embroiderer 

Machine  operator. 

Trimmer 

Preparer 

Npck  tie  maker... 

Finisher 

Coat  nadder 

Machine  operator. 


do.... 

(«) 

(«) 
Italian.... 
do 

(«) 

American. 

(rerman. . . 

Italian.... 

do 


(•) 

(«) 

American 

Irish 

American 

Bohemian 

do 

German 

Bohemian 

do 

American 

Bohemian 

do 

German 

Italian 

Biusian  HebreM- 

do 

Austrian 

Hunearian 

(tcrmnn 

Bns'ilnn  Hebrew 

Austrian 

Russian  Hebrew 


20 
19 
65 
18 
18 

24 

16 
19 
18 
21 
21 
19 
21 
17 
30 
17 
IG 
18 
25 
17 
22 
17 
17 
19 
17 
16 
17 
18 
18 
27 
21 

19 
17 
19 
23 
17 
1(> 
17 
18 
21 
26 
21 

19 
17 
19 
•20 
18 
17 
40 
17 
.?0 
2'» 
If. 
IK 
IS 
III 
IS 
17 
17 
2*' 
2?> 

17 
20 
17 


Years 
ofexpe- 
rienoe. 


Aver- 


earn- 
ings. 


2 

4 

25 

4 

3 

h 
2 
2 
3 

6 
3 
4 

4 

2 
2 
1 

i 
A 

4 

O 

at 

1 

o 

Ai 

5 

A 

10 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 

3 


n 
10 


2 

2 

3 
15 

3 
10 

8 

1 

2 

5i 
r 

2 

u 

2' 

s 

10 
4 
2 
7 
2 


16.00 
0.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
6w00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
&00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

aoo 

6.00 
6.00 
COO 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


Aver- 


cont 
butloQ 

to 
ftumUy. 


I&OO 
6.00 
S.00 
6.00 
6lQ0 

6.00 
6.00 
6LiO 
6.00 
6.60 
6.00 
6L60 
6.00 
6.00 
OwOO 
6.00 
6.0» 
6.60 
6.0» 
4.00 
6l00 
6.00 
6.60 
6l00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.60 

6.00 
6lOO 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
8.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6l60 
6^00 


a  Not  reported. 


CHAFTEft  Xn.^-OENEBAIi  TABLBB. 


B-  inS^  c 


rinnnaiidlMtben 

Jt  ntkii'  tnpiiUa- 

Frlntlng  uu  pabUihlDg. . 

PftDFT  boUB,.. 

PTUtlng  and  publtablzig.. 

rrlnlUig  nod  publlihliiK. . 

WanMn'iicfciitilai... 

~    ■  "igmdnedtiMM... 


Skktirorka.... 

Coat  workM' 

WatotopenMr,. 


Uartitiw  opentor... 

M  itrhLne  opoMar. . . 


Mm'telothiag-. 

PrauidpnKUs 

Do 

Wanrti'i  clotbloR 

FiiDllnii«iidpubltibln«. 

Do 

Hudware  luppfin 

Jatt.. .'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'.'. 
Winncn'i  chithlni 


SvapipliaUH 

WoDicD'sctolblng... 


SSl 


Wamra'*  oloUilqg. . . 


fiBTnpte  mcnuitn'. . . 
UacfiinaoprnUit... 

Mangier 

Uwhinf  opcratoi... 

WttlBt  worli«. 

Fokl»r 

BlMl  rap  moJifr.  . 
Mschlm  operator. . . 


at  opprator... 


RiuduiBfbnw 


Sr^:::: 

roilhh.. '.'.!"; 

Rugstoi]  Ucbi 
....do 

(•I 

ICiisalaa  IlrbrFv 
inah 

RiiMbui  Ilebrrw 


I  Not  KpHttd. 

4(MriO°— 8.  Doc.  645,  61-2.  (ol  5 19 
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WAGE-EABNIKG  WOMEN  IN  STORES  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  r.-OC5CUPATI0N,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OP  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

FACTORIBS,  ETC.— WOMKlf  UVINO  AT  HOBfK-Coottnaed. 


Indiatry. 


Women's  oJothlng . . . 

Do 

Tin  cans 

Women's  clothing. . . . 

White  goods 

Laundry 

Pens  and  pencils 

Jute 

Do 

8Uk 

Do 

Fun 

Women's  clothing 

Cigars  and  tobacco. . . 

Do 

Do 

Draperies  and  house 
nishings. 

Paper  pulp. 

Women's  clothing 

Ken's  clothins 

Women's  clothing 


hir- 


Ken's  clothiiig 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Paper  boxes 

Corsets , 

Twine , 

Fancy  boxes , 

White  goods 

Paper  boxes , 

Cigars  and  tobacco , 

Do 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Ruohing  and  neckwear . . . 

Children's  clothing 

Candy , 

Ken's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Wholesale  groceries 

Jute 

Do 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Do 

Ken's  clothing 

(•) 
Jute 

Do 

Braids  and  trimmings 

Men's  dothinc 

Draperies  and  bouse  (tir- 

nishings. 
Printing  and  publishing. . 

Men's  ciothinir 

Paper  and  pulp , 

Prmting  and  publlahlng... 

Pens  and  pencils 

Jute 

811k 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Do 

Dru£s  and  chemicals 

Kuascal  supplies 

Laundry 


Oooupatkn. 


(•) 
Machine  operator. 

....do.....V; 

Examtoer 

do 

Collar  starcher... 
Machme  operator. 

do 

Spinner 

Weaver 

do 

Machme  operator. 

Embroiderer 

Packer 

do 

Slacker 

Stitcher 


NatloiiaUty. 


Italian 

Austrian 

Italian 

do 

Oerman 

American 

PolfcBh 

Irish 

(•) 
Irish 1.. 

Russian  Hebrew 

Italian 

do 

do 

do 

German 


Pokier 

Tucker 

Vest  cutter 

Skirt  worker 

Machine  operator. . 
General  worker 

Machine  operator.. 
BaUer 

Machine  operator. . 

Paster 

Cigar  roller 

Cigar  maker 

Body  maker 

Embroiderer 

(«) 

Hand  worker 

Chocolate  dipper. . 
Buttonhole  maker 

Sleeve  draper 

Packer 

Rover 

Mach  Ine  operator . 

Skirt  worker 

Skirt  operator 

Handworker 

Pants  maker 

Handworker 

String  maker 

Machine  operator . 

Stamper 

Finisher 

General  worker... 


American 

Hungarian 

Rusnan  Hebrew 

German 

Austrian 

German 

do 

(«) 
Irish 


Dian. 


Bohemi 

(«) 
Bohemian 
German. . . 
Italian.... 
American. 
do.... 


American. 
Russian... 
German... 


Bookbinder 

Machine  operator . 
Lace*paper  maker. 

FoMer 

Machine  operator . 

Filling  mskker 

Quiller 

Skirt  hand 

General  worker. . . 

....do 

Addresser 

Music  roller 

Ironer 


roi 
raj 
rdj 
raj 

[•J 
Austrian 
Polish.... 
Austrian.. 
Italian.... 
American. 


do 

Italian 

American 

German 

Irish 

Austrian 

American 

Irish 

American 

Irish 

American 

Russian  Hebrsw 
German 


Age 
(yrs.). 


20 
18 
19 
20 
16 
35 
20 
15 
26 
19 
21 
18 
18 
17 
19 
17 
18 

21 
22 
20 
19 
16 
80 
28 
28 
16 
17 
24 
19 
25 
40 
19 
20 
17 
19 
20 
25 
20 
17 
22 
48 
44 
18 
18 
19 
18 
20 
16 
30 
18 
25 
21 

19 
17 
23 
21 
19 
22 
23 
19 
19 
19 
23 
20 
21 


Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 


4 
1 
6 

8» 
12 

4 

2 
12 

? 

4 

2 
1 
2 
8 
1 

7 
8 
5 
8 

15 

14 

1 

? 
? 

10 
20 

f 

1 

6** 

4 
2 
1 
4 
1 
21 
2 
2 
1 
3 
8 

4 

5 
6i 

2 
6 
2 
3 
4 
6 
5 
2 
5 
2 
1 
5 


Aver* 

ireeUy 

earn* 

ln0k 


$6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.60 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6l50 
6.50 

6.50 
6.50 
6.60 
6.60 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.50 
6.60 
6.65 
6.90 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


Avcr- 

weeSdy 
oontrf' 
button 

to 
tunily. 


86.50 
6.50 
6.50 
ft.  60 
6.60 
6l50 
6.50 
ft.  50 
ft.  80 
OlAO 

t.m 

8.80 
X50 
6.10 
6.10 
OlAO 
6.50 

5.00 
0.80 

6.  BO 
6.10 
6^50 
6180 
4.50 
e.60 
6.50 
6.60 
6.50 
6l50 
6.80 
6.» 
6.80 
6.50 

e.80 

6l50 
6.50 
6.80 
ft.  80 
6.80 
8.00 
6.66 


^V. 


00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.« 
8:50 
7.« 

i.m 

7.00 

7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 


•  Not  reported. 
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TABL4  I.— OOCCPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECOKOttlG  C0N1>I- 

TlON  OP  WAGB-EARNINQ  WOMEN— Contiimed. 

NinfT  YORK  ClTl?'--Contii!iwd. 


Ht&oMty, 


and  tolMooo. 


VnANrellw. 
W< 


aadtdbaoeo. 


Tdtaifln's  doChiog 

iTnlirellM. 

WotaMo's  eloChing 

Do 

Fl0«rcFB  aaft  feathers 

Do 

SeiiMn'edei^toK 
luting  ftlttiies 

OliMy 

PiMei  aad  tralp 

Woiien^smmng 

WUte  Koodi 

^5o 

Fltttlog  end  pablUhing. 
lottiing  and'  neckwear. . 


OfiDeaod  tftore  supplies. 
Vlowen  fldd  fsathefs .... 

Pi0er  and  pfUp 

—    >8ck»ttung 


Wlflte  goods. 
Do 
Do. 


Bate  and  oatt 

Women's  dolhlng 

■minery 

Women's  dothlng 

Do rr. 

Pa6er  botes 


w« 


romen's  ekHhing 

^    Do...,.....;?. 

Pecbonal  fcorBbhlngB 

ll<m>ryaiM  fait  goods.... 
Men's  elothifkg 

^  Do:::;:;:::::::::::::: 

MephoDfl  exchange 

remen's  elothing 

itlng  Mid  puDiiShing. . . 

boitoB 

I'sdothing 

andct^B 


and  knit  goods..., 
and  bouse  fur- 


Oecupatlon. 


Stiippv 

Choeolate  dipper, 
maker 


Tucker. 

Tipper 

Finisher 

Flower  makier 

do 

Button  sewer 

Cutter 

Chocolate  dipper 

Counter 

General  worker 

Machine  operator 

Finisher 

Paster 

Stitcher 

Maclilne  operator. 

Copyist... 

(•) 

Flower  maker 

Folder 

Vest  maker 

Laoe-handkendilef  maker . 

Finisher 

Oummer 

Marker  and  sorter 

AsaistaDt  forewoman 

Forewoman 

Examiner 

Lace  cutter 

Hand  sewer 

Machine  operator 

Maker  and  trimmer 

Machine  operator 

Embroiderer 

Finisher 

Maciitne  operator 

do 

Skirt  worker 

Machine  operator 

Knitter 

Machfaie  operator 

Ffailsher 

....^do... 

Operator 

waist  operator 

Wrappo* 

Box  maker 

Hand  embroiderer 

Machfaie  operator 

warper 

Machfaije  operator 

Upholsterer 


Nfltknudlfy. 


Preneh.... 
Bohemian. 

Irteh 


1:1 


American 

Italian 

Oerman 

American 

do 

Russian  Hebrew 

German 

Austrlikn 

do. 

Amerlean 

GemMn 

American 

Italian 

do 

Austrian 

Irish 

Austrian 

Irish 

American 

BngUsh 

Russian  Hebrew 

do 

do 

.  ...do 

Italian 

German 

German  Hebrew 

German 

Russian  Hebrew 

do 

German 

Rusiten  Hebrew 


Labeler 

Operator 

Winder.......... 

Machine  operator. 

Mender. 

Operator 

Skh-thand 

Sleeve  hand 

Wabt  finisher.... 
Waistband 


American, 

American. 

do..... 

do...., 

Gennid... 

do..... 

....do 

do 


Aver- 

Age 

(yra.). 

Years 
of  expo- 
rienoe. 

wSSur 

earn- 
ings. 

19 

3 

ir.flo 

23 

0 

7.09 

45 

10 

r.oo 

It 

1 

7.00 

'    v.oo 

17 

2 

IS 
22 

1 

7;» 

21 

0 

7.00 

21 

4 

.00 

19 
27 

4 

1 

".00 

19 

0 

IS 

4 

7.00 

26 

13 

7.86 
V.OO 

30 

2 

20 

4 

7.00 

10 

i 

r.oo 

30 

•      7 

7.60 

10 

H 

7.00 

17 

4 

7.80 

19 

4 

7.60 

24 

0 

7.« 

27 

M) 

■     7.60 

27 

M) 

7.80 

30 

4 

7.60 

21 

3 

7.60 

23 

7 

8:00 

32 

0 

26 

7 

8.00 

30 

14 

8.00 

20 

11 

8.00 

21 

6 

8.00 

22 

7 

8.00 

22 

4 

&00 

21 

3 

8.00 

20 

7 

8.00 

20 

A 

8.00 

19 

3 

It.  00 

22 
23 

7 
9 

n 

40 

10 

8.00 

22 

0 

8.00 

28 

2 

aoo 

18 
17 

n 

8.00 
8.00 

17 

2 

8.00 

10 
18 

2 
1 

m 

20 

0 

8.00 

10 

8 

8.00 

18 

1 

8.00 

9.00 

30 

30 

4 

8.00 

23 

8 

8.00 

10 
30 

9 

4 

S;$ 

10 

1 

8.00 

22 

f 

8.00 

30 

0 

aoo 

21 

8 

8.00 

40 

24 

|oo 

17 

1 

ioo 

20 

0 

8.00 

17 
20 

8 

it 

21 

5 

8.00 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
oontri- 
butlon 

to 
funlly. 


7. 

7.  J 

7.60 

3.00 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

7:00 
7.00 
&00 
7.00 
0.00 
7.00 
0.S 
7.00 
7.00 
0.00 
7.00 
0.00 
7.00 
7.60 
7.00 
7.60 
8.00 
8.00 
0.00 
4.60 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
&00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
&Q0 
8,00 
it  00 

1$ 

8.00 
8.00 
S.QO 
8.00 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
400 
8.00 
8.00 

s-s 

4.00 


a  Not  reported. 


WAOE-EABlfINO  WOUEK   IN   STOBES  AND  FACIOBIES. 


NEW  TORK  CITY— Continued. 

FACTOUB8.  BTC^WOimt  UTDfO  AT  HOBB-Ci 


TclepI 


I  aclotblni 


Embruiawv 

MllUnecy 

^fan  and  lobacco . . 
Women's  clotblng. . . 


r«u  and  pawUs 

ChUdien'a  Elothlfie- . 
Men's  clalhlog 


Prlntbig  ud  pubHsbing- 


ForawomaD 

FliZtar.. ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
HacbliM  operator... 


go's  doLhinc 

ilOgiDdiHon'au.... 
enaHlntban 

IClotUUK 

«Q'aok>tblDg... 


MKlUDa  operatct 
Hud  mrbtt.... 

VnotTjMWr....'.*.' 
ChMk  maker.... 


(MDoe  uid  iloco  luppHM... 
Onatiiia  aitd  bouss  fur- 
Flowers  BLDd  fntben 

Womoi'sclathliis 


VI  Bchlne  openlor. . . 

BiiDcli  brmkw 

Flower  msker 


Frlatiog  uA'pii^ilBlilDg. 
Wonien^BOlauiliig 


Clean  and  to 
Wwien'adol 


!  BtecTsmalnr 

I  ^as  ^^^ 

j  Wabtflnlsbir!!:i:: 

c^^r. 

Hichlnr  aprntui... 


llBcblne  operatoc 
HudworkiT.... 
If  achbu  opcnlot 
Uabd  rorW.... 


hWWUf    c 
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TABtt  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONCWIC  CONDI- 
TION OP  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continxxed. 

NEW  YORK  CITJT— Contintied. 

FACTOmtEA,  BTG^-WOBiffil  htVmB  AT  HOMB-Gofitfeiwd. 


luduitfy. 


Ckm  and  tobacco .. . 

oSdy 

Cipn  aad  tdtMcoo. . . 

Unflvelkt. 

Wdtaien't  doChiog. . . . 

UinbrellBt. 

Women's  dafChinjK 

Do 

Ftowen  and  leathen . 

Do 

Woman's  eMhing. . . . 
LWHting  flxtores 


OocnpatloB. 


Paper  and  imlp 

Women^seMHlng 

White  goodii 

Do .'.*!.!!!!!!!;!!. 

Prflbting  Mid  publUhlng. . . 
Bjaehtng  and  neckwear 


Ollloe  and  More  supplies. . . 

Flovrera  and  feathers 

PaAer  and  palp 

Men's  clothing 

Mia'sck^iriqE.' ',',','.'.'.'.'.'... 

Paper  and  paq> 

Lmndry 

/ste 

Wmte  goods 

Do 

Do 

Hats  and  caps 

Women's  dothing 

XHIinerv 

Women's  dothing 

Do 

Paper  boles 

Gloves 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Personal  fomishings 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Men's  dothlog 

Do 

Do 

Telephone  exchange 

Women's  dothing 

PHnthig  and  publishing... 

Paper  bona 

Women's  dothing 

Hats  and  caps 

fiik r. 

Hobery  and  knit  goods.... 
Drqwrles  and  house  fur- 
nsthingi. 

Bakery  goods 

Tdephooe  exctiange 

fhitegoociB 
dnen's  dothiiig 

Teiaphooe  eachange 

Women's  dothing 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Stripp^ 

Chocolate  dipper 

Cigar  maker 

Tipper 

Tucker 

Tipper 

Finbher 

(•) 

Fk>wer  makier 

do 

Button  sewer 

Cutter 

Chocolate  dipper 

Counter 

Oeneral  worker 

Machine  operator 

Finisher 

raster 

Stitcher 

Machine  operator 

Copyist 

(•) 

Flower  maker 

Fokier 

Vest  maker 

Laoe-handkerchief  maker . 

Finisher 

Gummer 

Marker  and  sorter 

Assistant  ftnre  woman 

Forewoman 

Examiner 

Lace  cutter 

Hand  sewer 

Machine  operator 

Maker  ancf  trimmer 

Machine  oi)erator 

Embroiderer 

Fiulsher 

Machine  operator 

do 

Skirt  worker 

Machine  operator 

Knitter 

Machine  operator 

FhiL*«her 

do 

Operator 

\>  alst  operator 

Wrapper 

Box  maker 

Hand  embroiderer 

Machine  operator 

Warper 

Machine  operator 

Upholsterer 


Nationality. 


Labeler 

Operator 

Winder 

Machine  operator. 

Mender 

Operator 

Skfc-thsnd 

Sleeve  hand 

Wabt  flnfather. . . . 
Waistband 


a  Not  reported. 


(«) 

French 

Bohemian 

(•) 
Irish 

(•) 
American 

Italian 

German 

American 

do 

Russian  Hebrew 

German 

Austrian 

do 

American 

German 

American 

Italian 

do 

Austrian 

Irish 

Austrian 

Irish 

American 

English 

Russian  Hebrew 

do 

do 

...do 

Italian 

(}erman 

German  Hebrew 

(•) 

(«) 

German 

Rtissfam  Hebrew 

do 

German 

Russian  Hebrew 

American 

German 

do 

do 

(-) 

German 

Irish 

American 

Irish 

American 

(•) 

Irish 

American 

do 

do 

(fcrmafl 

do 

do 

do 


Aver- 

Age 

(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

wSSly 
earn- 

1 

ings. 

19 

3 

ir.to 

23 

6 

7.80 

46 

15 

7.50 

1« 

1 

7.50 

17 

2 

7.50 

18 

3 

7.50 

22 

3 

7.50 

21 

6 

7.50 

21 

4 

7.80 

19 

4 

7.50 

27 

1 

7.50 

19 

5 

T.50 

18 

4 

7.50 

25 

13 

7.50 

20 

2 

7.50 

20 

4 

7.50 

16 

\ 

7.50 

20 

•      7 

7.50 

19 

^ 

7.50 

17 

4 

7.50 

19 

4 

7.50 

24 

5 

7.50 

27 

to 

•     7.50 

27 

10 

7.50 

20 

4 

7.  CO 

21 

3 

7.50 

23 
32 

7 
6 

&00 

26 

7 

8.00 

30 

14 

8.00 

26 

11 

8.00 

21 

6 

8.00 

22 

7 

8.00 

22 

4 

&00 

21 

3 

8.00 

20 

7 

8.00 

29 

A 

8.00 

19 

3 

8.00 

22 

7 

8.00 

23 

9 

8.0O 

40 

10 

8.00 

22 

6 

8.00 

28 

2 

8.00 

18 

(0) 

8.00 

17 

3 

8.00 

17 

2 

8.00 

19 

2 

8.00 

18 

1 

8.00 

20 

6 

8.00 

19 

3 

8.00 

18 

1 

8.00 

30 

8.00 

20 

4 

8.00 

23 

8 

8.00 

19 

8 

8.00 

30 

4 

8.00 

19 

1 

8.80 

22 

2 

8.00 

30 

6 

8.00 

21 

8 

8.00 
8.00 

40 

24 

17 

1 

8.00 

20 

6 

8.00 

17 
20 

8 

k 

IS 

21 

5 

[     8.00 

Aver- 
age 
weeklv 
oontri- 
bution 

to 
family. 


13.00 
7.80 
7.50 
7.50 
3.00 
7.50 
7.50 
3.50 
7.50 
7.80 
7.80 
7.50 
7.50 
5.00 
7.50 
5.00 
7.50 
3.S 
7.00 
7.50 
5.00 
7.50 
5.00 
7.50 
7.  CO 
7.50 
7.50 
8.00 
8.00 
5.00 
4.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
&00 

3,00 
!oo 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
00 
.00 


8. 
8. 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
4.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
4.00 
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NEW  YORK  CITY-Continued. 

FACTCmUS,  BTCX-WOMBlf  UTINQ  AT  ■ 


LflAlher  goods. . . 
EmliftMdery.. ... 
Womui'a  cloltd. 


"Sffi"-!;™* 

TrtmnnTBnddiirtKner 

.Mwmlilpr 

Ilallsn'"' 

Uaihitw  ojimlar 

lian.I«orU 

l\l 

u-oo 

li-OO 
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WAOE-EABNINO  WOMEN  IN   STORES  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  I. -OCCUPATION,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— C<intinued. 

FACTOBIBS,  ETC.— WOMEN  UVINO  AT  HOBCB-Cootlnued. 


Indent  ry. 


Telephone  exchange. . 

White  goods 

ChUdren's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Men's  clothinf 

Women's  elothing 

Leather  goods. 

Women's  elolhing 

lien's  clothlnc 

Women's  clolning 

lillllnery 

Lace  and  rellln^ 

Corsets 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Braids  and  trimmings. 
Women's  clothing. . . . 
Sttk 

Do 

Women's  clothmg 

Hats  and  caps 

Women's  clothing 

Cb^ars  and  tooiicco . . . . 
Women's  clothing 


Oooapation. 


Supervisor 

Underwear  maker. 
Machine  operator. . 

(•) 
SUrtdnmer 

(•) 

Sleeve  maker 

Forewoman 

Sample  suit  maker. 
Machine  operator. . 

(•) 
Machine  operator. . 

Tucker 

Trimmer. 

Forewoman 

Machine  operatw. . 

Skirt  operator 

Forewoman 

Machine  operator . . 

Warper 

Weaver 


Forewoman 

do 

Cigar  maker 

Machine  operator. 


Nattonaltty. 


German. 

American 

Polish 

Irish 

Hebrew 

German. 

do 

American 

Ruaaian  Hehraw 
Italian 

(•) 

Italian 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Irish 

German. 

Italian 


Russian  Hebrew 

Amerfean 

do 

German 

Aiisuian 

Russian  Hebrew 
Italian 


Aver- 

Age 
(yra.). 

Years 
of  expe- 
rience. 

weddy 
earn- 
ings. 

24 

6 

812.00 

18 

4 

12.00 

22 

4 

12.00 

36 

3 

12.00 

30 

15 

12.00 

21 

7 

13.00 

25 

10 

12.00 

32 

5 

12.00 

22^ 

3 

12.00 

19 

4 

12.00 

20 

3 

12.00 

36 

1 

12.00 

18 

3 

12.00 

20 

^ 

12.00 

22 

8^ 

12.00 

35 

6 

12.00 

22 

7 

12.00 

18 

5 

12.00 

25 

8 

12.00 

20 

(•) 

13.00 

19 

2 

13.00 

22 

2 

13.00 

34 

5 

13.00 

25 

8 

13.00 

20 

3 

14.00 

19 

lA 

14.00 

26 

3 

14.00 

Aver- 

weShr 
ccmtri- 
butloo 

to 
family. 


$5.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00. 

4.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12:00 
12.00 
12.00 
13.00 
13.00 
12.00 

4.00 
12.00 
13.00 
13.00 

0.00 
13.00 

laoo 

5w00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


a  Not  reported. 


PACTOBB&k  ETC.— WOBfEN  ADRIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Industry. 


Men's  ctothlnc 

Women's  ctothing. 
Cinra  and  tobacco . 
Chlldran's  clothing . 

Furs 

Leather  goods 

Men's  clothing 

Silk. 


Occupation. 


Men's  clothing 

Dyeing  and  cleansing 

Hair  goods 

Children's  clothing 

Metal  goods 

Women's  clothing 

Needles  and  pins 

Games  and  toys 

Cigars  and  tobaoco 

sinT 

Women's  clothing 

Braids  and  trimmings. . . 


Errand  girl 

Helper 

Cigar  maker 

Maoiilne  operator. 

Stamper 

Finisher 

Cleaner 

Machine  operator. 
Glove  stretcher... 
''Rat"  maker.... 

Tucker 

Finisher 

Coat  finisher 

Table  worker 

Examiner 

Cigar  maker 

Doubler 

FInfaher 

Button  sewer. . . . 


Nationality. 


Roumanian 

Russian  Hebraw 

Russian 

Italian 

Austrian 

American 

do 

.....do 

Russian  Hebrew 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 

Scotch 

Irish 

Russian  Hebrew 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 

Bohemian 

German 

Roumanian 

Scotch 


Age 
(years). 


15 
20 
21 
47 
20 
14 
70 
24 
50 
18 
18 
16 
15 
25 
21 
19 
34 
2l> 
25 
15 


• 

Yean  of 

Yeanol 

school- 

expo- 

ing. 

rfeooe. 

71 

t^ 



U 

(*) 

\ 

2 

li 

7 

! 

(') 

57 

12 

W 

6 
7* 

^ 

9 

7 

y^ 

1 

7 

16 

9 

s§ 

5 

3 

8 

^ 

•  Bad— Insanitary.  Fair-  Just  sanitary.  Good— Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (1.  e. ,  space,  fur- 
nishings, etc.).    Excellent—  "Good,"  with  attractive  suirounalngs. 

b  Bad- Insufficient  or  pooriy  cooked.  Falr-Safllcient  and  sanitary.  Good- "Fair"  and  palauble. 
Excellent-  "Good,"  with  good  service. 
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Tabu  1.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE.   AND  ECX)NOMIC  CONDI- 

nON  OF  WAGE-EARNING  W0MEN->C*ODtinued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

FACTOBUS.  BTU— WOMBH  UVIXO  AT  HCMfB-CaodudeU. 


I 


Aver-  I 


OoCUpftCJOD 


NatfooftUty 


Ane 

(yii). 


ATcr- 
Ymti       ace      ^'^^iF 

button 

to 
flynily. 


orexp»-  wee! 


eSdy 


WanieD*s  ekrttatBg 
Uo 


Machine  opentur. 


czcnaiife. 
'sdothiiig.. 


Supervinr. 


Italian 

Irkh 

American 

IrWi 

Riiaaian  Hebnw 


Woinen^  riothinc. 

Ba'aclothlnx 

Fijperandyj^..... 

FtowcnaoQ  fiatlMfs..  — . 
Wonoi'aclothiiic. 

Do 

Flowcn  aod  Seatben 

Whnlf  It  dry  gooda 

Oasdy 

Wonoi'aciotfaing 

Do ' 

Ftowoni  and  fiathen 

MlUnery 


Flowcn  and  leattacn. 

VtKUuMl  aupHHi  .  . . 

Wanai'aelothta«.... 


Waist  trimmer. . . 

Forewoman 

Machine  opeimtor. 
Feather  expert... 

Coat  maker 

Fofvwoman. 

Maker 

Forewoman 

General  worker . . 

(9, 

(«; 
Appreolite 

Ctgar  maker 

Paster 

Apprentke 

(«) 
General  worker... 


(«) 
(•) 
(•) 

Itajto... 

German.. 


French 

Ruarian  Hebrew 
— .do.... 

(«> 
Austrian 

(•) 

(«) 

IrWi 


t 


Irtoh 


(«) 


430 


2ft 

3 

25 

10 

27 

4 

ao 

3 

25 

8 

25 

13 

23 

7 

52 

13 

21 

6 

24 

% 

24 

5 

» 

15 

20 

5 

» 

9 

26 

6 

17 

1 

28 

^ 

14 

14 

18 

I 

22 

3 

26 

5 

16 

1 

25 

] 

10 

4 

'3.3 


814.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
15.00 
l&OO 
15.00 
15lOO 
l&OO 
l&OO 
l&OO 

2a  00 

<•> 
(•> 
<•> 

^•> 
(•) 

<•> 

1:{ 


/&oe 


814.00 

14.00 

9.00 

14.00 

15.01) 

5.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15l00 

8lQ0 

16lOD 

7.0D 

4.50 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 

3.00 


ioo 

4.50 


I.fl0 


fA64 


*  Not  nported. 

*  Appfcntkc  witbout  pay. 

4  Baaed  on  I  .SSn.  number  rrporie<l. 


«  Baaed  oo  1,542.  number  reported. 
/  Baaed  oo  1 ,540,  number  reported. 
9  Baaed  on  IJas.  number  reportod. 


rACTOBIB.H.  BTC%-WOBfB!V  AfWIFT. 


e  UriflK beroad  apparent  iii'Xi2c. 
'  No«  xeported. 


«  Kitchen  Burvtfh  as  ftit«ln(rooD. 
■  Partially  supported. 


Averse 

waekly 

AretMe  weekly 
ezpoaditurefor- 

.Ivcrafe 
w««kl^ 
(tMitn- 
bution   • 

<rra#ie  of  housuiK.< « > 

f:r»Jeorfu(^i.  t.- 

Mar- 

Sittlnf      g!S? 
MMMi  In      num- 

eamincs. 

Carfara. 

Shelter, 
foorj.etr. 

T 

'92.V 

to  nec-iy  ' 
relatives.  1 

bouse. 

ber. 

I 

11.50 

00.40 

Fair 

Good 

.    Yes..-. 

1 

1.06 

fli.W 

.  .'lo 

Bad 

.  y«».... 

2 

2.15 

r3  «» 

•fi  19 

■  -    A" •*  *«>■•■•->•■ 

Fair 

.    Yes.... 

3 

2.21 

1  !<• 

1.11 

Bad 

Bad 

No 

4 

2.31 

.10 

f  I.  7" 

«io&l 

GooiJ 

Yes.... 

5 

2.«k 

].♦" 

.4-» 

Fair 

FaT 

«, 

«i 

2.56 

.«» 

r  J.  .Vt 

.do 

Bail... 

Yes . . . 

.  -             • 

2.73 

J  *^i 

*iijtpS 

Good 

Yes... 

« 

3.00 

1   '¥* 

Ua'l.. 

Bail.. 

.'«■ 

t* 

i.'J3 

2  H 

Hour: 

Good 

.•»! 

1" 

Z.3S 

.60 

]  *1* 

Had...                 .       . 

Bad... 

No  .. 

11 

3.40 



1  7» 

.V* 

FjT..     . 

— do..    . 

No 

1-' 

3.40 

2.  HI 

1  W 

.       .I'j 

Fair 

('f 

13 

3  » 

1.37 

.  1'.. .  .  . 

Bad... 

(*t 

U 

■iXi 

.40 

2  (ff 

.■i> 

.do 

Yes.... 

\'» 

3.C3 

.«0 

e:i  Ml 

.i5 

FaJr.... 

Yea.... 

K. 

3.U 

.40 

'  3.  M 

•■orwl 

Good.. 

Yes... 

17 

x«. 

. 

f  1   101 

Hvi 

Bad.. 

C, 

» 

3.flO 

.50 

:i.  it* 

P'aT.. 

Fa»r. . 

Yes.... 

19 

3.7* 

.40 

1  7*. 

.w 

.■Iv.  . 

Ba/J.. 

No 

» 

800 


WAGE-EABVINO  WOMEN  IK  STOllEB  AKD  FACT0BIE8. 


Tabl*  I.— OCCCTATION,  AGE,  fiXPBRI£NO£,  AKD  £0OKOMI0  OOKDt- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Ontintied. 

.    NEW  TORK  CITT— Continued. 

FACTOBIBfl,  KTCU-WeMSir  AMtlFT-CoflUlniwl 


Mar- 

glitsl 
num- 
ber. 


21 

a 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
36 
39 
40 
41 
«2 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
63 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

•1 
02 

63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
60 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 


TiuImwIij* 


I 


OcBOpation. 


Paper  boxes 

Mn'ecloUilDg 

Sample  bouae 

Mifflnery 

Dyeing  and  cleansing . . 
Roetaing  and  neckwear. 
White  gooda 


Embroidery 

ClgarB  and  tobacco 

PriBtiBg  and  publishing. 

MiHioery 

Silk 

Wofnen'a  clothing 

Printing  and  publiahing. 

White  gooda 

Clgan  and  tobacco 

Candy 

Paper  gooda 

Laundry 

Women  8  dothinc 

Ruchlng  and  necK 

Millinery 

UmbreliaB 

Jute 

Women's  clothing. 

do 

Hats  and  caps 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Laundry 

Wometf  8  clothing . 
do 


OfUce  cleaning 

Women's  elotnlng 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Furs 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Cosmetics  and  toilet  arti- 
cles. 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Draperies  and  houee  Air* 
nishings. 

Dyeing  and  cleansing — 

cigars  and  tobacco 

Braida  and  irlmmiBga . . , 

Silk 

Office  and  store  supplies. 

Women'a  ctothlng 

White  gooda 

Bakery  goods 

Women's  ctothing 

db 

do 

Ruebing  and  neckwear. . 

Ftowers  and  feathers — 

Women's  clothing 

do 

Hats  aiKl  caps 

Electrical  aoppiles 

Emiiroklery 

Braids  ind  trinuninga- . 

Woraeo^ctothing 

do 


General  worker 

Baster 

Madiine  operator. . . 

Preparer 

O  lore  stretcher 

Ifachtoeoperator. . . 

Hem  stitcner 

Handworker 

Cigar  maker 

Folder 

Maker 

Plucker 

Maehliie  operator. . . 

Examiner 

Madiine  operator. . . 

Stripper 

Faccer  and  wrapper . 


Nationality. 


tiptrian 

Irtah 

Austrian 

German 

Irish 

American 

Rittrito  Hebrew 

Hungarian 

German 

Rnsato  Hebrew 
German. ....... 

Rnaslan  Hebrew 
American. ...... 

RiBslan  Hebrew 

Bohemian 

....do 

German 

Scotch 

Russian  Hebrew 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 

Irbh 

....do 

Russian  Hebrew 
....do 


Shaker  and  folder 

Machine  operator 

Packer 

Hat  maker 

Maker 

Inspector 

Machine  operator 

do 

do I  Bohemian 

Bander do 

Ironer i  Italian 

General  worker 

Charwoman 

i*) 

Errand  girl 

Machine  operator 

Opesator,  skirt 

Operator,  cloak 

Machine  operator 

Stripper 

Comb  mounter 


Age 
(years). 


Russian  Hebrew 

Bohemian 

Irish 

Russian  Hebrew 

Roumanian 

Russian  Hebrew 

.....do 

do 

American 

Hungarian 

Russian  Hebrew 


Cigar  maker '  Bohemian. 

Machine  operator '  German.. . 


Priddng  and  pnbUshlag. 

WoBsefiVctothing 

TTOoien. ................ 

Bakery  foods 


Preaecr 

Packer 

Lapper. 

Separator 

Model  coverer 

Coat  worker 

Machine  operator 

Pacter 

Stock  girl 

MacUine  operator 

db 

do , 

Rote  maker , 

MacMne  operator 

Fmftber 

Itinuner 

TsBUr 

Aind  worker 

MMiine  operator , 

Packer  and  atalpper 

■adUne  operator 

Asdrtant  ahlpping  derk . . , 

Band  worker 

floftrr 

Parker 


Irish 

American 

Irish 

G«'man 

Bohemian 

Ruasian  Hebrew 

German 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 

do 

do 

American 

do 

Russian  Hebrew 

Italian 

Geman 

American 

Armenian 

Irish 

Russian  Polish.. 

■German 

Irish 

Austrian 

Aiherkan 

(^) 


18 
22 
20 
15 
16 
16 
28 
20 
26 
17 
18 
16 
18 
18 
18 
47 
18 
18 
17 
26 
18 
18 
60 
65 
19 
19 
16 
15 
15 
19 
48 
37 
19 
16 
23 
24 
20 
17 
40 
20 


YeMsof 
Ing. 


8 
4 
8 
g 
6 
g 
S 
6 
7 
5 

'% 

2 

11 
1 


8 

9 

10 


2 

5 
(<) 


8 
7 
4 


7 
6 

1 


8 

3 

(') 


57 

5 

18 

8 

27 

10 

22 

6 

39 

10 

16 

10 

19 

C) 

19 

18 

5 

18 

8 

16 

4 

19 

19 

3 

44 

6 

40 

0 

21 

42 

W 

43 

4 

18 

8 

22 

8 

40 

C) 

17 

H 

19 

.  2 

17 

9 

18 

6 

40 

10 

U 

(^) 

4 

? 

3 

7 
8 


•  Kitdien  servet  atf  tf  tttag  ttoom. 
ft  PartlaUy  supported. 


c  Living  beyond  apparreht  income. 
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Tawi  |.-h(XJCOTATION,  age.  BXPBRJENCE.  and  BCONOMIC  CONDI- 

TIQ^  OF  WAQE-EARMNG  WOMEN-Ooi^tiaued. 

N¥:W  YORK  CITY-^^^ontimMd. 


Avvanwedcly 
ezpeoditure  f or<- 

Average 
weeklv 
contri- 
tealkn 
to  needy 
relative!. 

Grade  of  hotising. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 

room  in 

house. 

Mar- 

Carftire. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

ntna- 

Mff. 

1:3 

3.03 

3.M 

ts 

4.00 
4.00 
4.06 
4.U 
4.30 
4.37 
4.31 
4.30 
4.43 
4.45 
4.47 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.58 
4.57 
4.56 
4.56 
4.61 
4.71 
4.71 
4.73 
4.73 

tig 

4.84 

4.86 
4.8C 
4.86 
4.» 
4.90 
4.90 

4.92 
4.9B 

10.10 

63.50 

2.70 

.77 

Z15 

3.23 

.77 

2.80 

»4.2S 

'iS 

3.00 
3.22 

e3.80 
1.44 

£4.30 

i:g! 

3.23 
3.00 

3!  18 
e5.10 

3.50 
€4.54 

.    *4.05 
3.00 
3.06 
1.UD 
4.67 
3.75 
3.06 
1.42 
3.00 
2.39 
4.17 
2.90 
2.50 
.88 
2.34 
3.00 

3.53 
1.62 

3.70 
4.00 

.77 
1.57 
3.25 
2.00 
3.50 
2.80 
4.30 
2.75 
3. 85 
3.53 
3.46 
3.11 

.75 

rair 

Fair 

0*od 

Fair 

Y«8 

Yii 

v-«.... 

Yii 

Yii 

Y« 

Y« 

Y« 

Yii 

Y« 

Yii 

No 

Yii 

Y« 

Yii 

T  es. •...•• 

Yii 

Y« 

Y« 

Yii 

Yii 

Y« 

Yii 

Yii 

Yii 

v«^..... 

Y« 

Y«i 

•i 

rA... 

Y« 

(•) 

Yes 

Yes 

No^"..... 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

(•) 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

21 

•0.36 

3.65 

.66 

.77 

2.63 

Good 

23 

.00 
.ID 

Fair 

33 

Good 

do 

24 

Fair 

Good 

25 

.60 

Fair 

26 

do 

Good 

27 

.00 
.60 

Good 

ExoHlint 

28 

Fair 

Fair 

20 

Good 

Good 

do 

30 

.60 

Excellent 

31 

1.06 
i.44' 

Fair 

Fair 

do 

33 

.00 

33 

do 

Good 

do 

Excillint 

34 

.60 
.10 
.10 
.60 

35 

•2.80 

2.77 

.07 

Bad 

Bad 

36 

..    .do 

do 

37 

Fair 

Good 

38 

Bad 

Fair 

39 

.60 

do 

do 

40 

Good ' 

Good 

41 

:S! 

.10 

do 

ExoallMit 

43 

Fair 

Fair 

do 

43 

Good 

44 

1.35 
.48 

Fair 

do 

do 

do 

45 

46 

.00 

do 

Good 

47 

3.U 

Bad 

Bad 

48 

Good 

Good 

40 

r......^ 

Bad 

o^../-> 

Bad 

Good 

do 

50 

51 

•  4.36 

53 

.6D 
.60 
.60 

ExoaUiDt 

53 

1.20 

Fair 

54 

.....  do. 

do 

55 

Bad 

Fair 

56 

Fair 

do 

57 

i.si 

2.17 

do 

Bad 

Fair 

Good 

do 

58 

Bad 

59 

.60 

.60 
.60 

Excellent 

GO 

.72 
2.20 

(iOO<l 

1)1 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

02 

6.00 

do 

do 

G3 

1         6.00 

.00 
.CO 

Fair 

M 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.07 
5.11 
5.17 
5.18 
5.19 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
6.31 
5.34 
6.38 
5.43 
6.45 
6.50 
&50 

3.63 
3.43 

do 

do 

Good 

(>5 
66 

.W 

Bad 

Fair 

67 

«lo 

...do 

68 

<iOO<l 

Good 

('■9 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.00 
.00 

Fair 

...do 

70 

(lood .'.'.'.'.' 

Excellent 

71 

JJa<l 

Bad 

72 

Kuir                 

Good 

73 

1.04 

(»oo<i 

do 

do 

74 
75 

do 

do 

76 

3.33 

Bad 

Good 

Bad 

Excellent 

77 

.GO 

e.V94 

78 

•  CO  >         3.46 
.GO            3.18 

' 

flo             

Good 

79 

do...." 

8U 

.00 
.10 

3.80 
2.50 
3.00 
2.31 

Fair 

Fair 

81 

;  (;(mmI                

do 

82 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

M 

1.73 
1.15 

do 

84 

.00 

e.3.80 
3.92 
1.22 

do 

do 

85 

.  .  .do 

Good 

Fair 

86 

*  {.'26 

Bail 

87 

4  Not  reported. 


<  lias  supplemental  inoome. 
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Tablb  I.-O0CTJPATI0N,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC   CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITT-€ontinued. 

FACTOUBS,  BTC.— WOBiBN  ADRIFT— Conttniied. 


Htf- 

num- 
ber. 


88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

96 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

106 
106 
107 
106 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
156 


Industry. 


Floweni  and  feathers 

do 

Embroidery 

Bakery  goods 

Printing  and  pubUsbing. 

Women^  dotnlng 

White  goods 

Women's  clothing 

liUlinery 

Printing  and  pubUsbing. 
do 

CigaiB  and  tobacco 

Box  factory 

Children's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

Hats  and  caps 

Draperies  and  house  fur- 

Prlntfaig  and  publishing . 

White  goods 

Women's  clothing 

do 

Pq;>er  patterns 

Women's  clothing 

Telephone  exchange 

Millfioery 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Women's  dothing 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Laundry 

Paper  goods 

Women's  clothing 

do .TTT! 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ilats  and  caps 

Fancy  boxes 

Women's  dothins 

Printing  and  publishing . 

White  goods 

Women's  clothing 

Children's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

do 

White  goods 

Braids  and  trimmhigs. . . 

Women's  clothtog 

Silk 

Women's  clothing 

Chlldnn's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

Children's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

do 

do 

Flowen  and  feathers 

Women's  clothins 

Kuching  and  necr^ 

Cigars  and  tobacco. 
do 

Jute 

do 

Women's  clothing . 

do ZTT.. 

do 

ChUdien's  clothing 


Occupation. 


ear. 


Stem  maker 

do 

Machine  operator. 

Packer 

Handookirer 

Finisher 

Hem  stitcher 

Machine  operator. 

Milliner 

Jogger  and  feeder. 

Folder 

Stripper 

Box  maker 

Machine  operator. 
....do....\7..... 

.....do 

Paster 


Addresser 

Machine  mMntor 

do....\: 

Finisher 

Sample  maker 

Finisher 

Operator 

MlUiner 

Binder 

Helper 

Cigar  maker 

Bundle  wrapper 

Tier 

Skirt  worker 

Hand  and  machine  worker 

Hand  worker 

Machine  operator 

Truan^j'l 

Skirt  finisher 

Finisher 

Coverer 

Machine  operator 

Paster  and  sorter 

Machine  operator 

....do 

....do 

Finisher 

General  worker 

Machine  operator 

General  w<vker 

Machine  operator 

Packer 

(•) 
Hand  worker 

(•) 

Machine  opemtor 

Finisher 

....do 

Oeneral  worker 

Rose  makM' 

General  worker 

Machine  operator 

Packer 

Stripper 

Weaver 

....do 

Machine  opoator 

....do....V;. 

General  worker 

Machine  operator 


NatiooaUty. 


Irish 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 
Spanish  (colored) 

American 

Roumanian 

American 

do 

Russian  Hebrew 

American 

do 

Hungarian 

Irish 

German 

Austrian 

German  Hebrew 
Irish 


.American 

Russian  Hebrew 

Russian 

Russian  Hebrew 

Italian 

German 

Irish 

German 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 

Bohemian 

Irish 

German 

Russian  Hebrew 

Russian 

Russian  Hebrew 

do 

do 

Russian 

German 

Austrian 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

American 

Swedish 

Austrian 

do 

Roumanian 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 

Irish 

Russian  Hebrew 

German 

Russian  Hebrew 

do 

do 

do 

do 

German  Hebrew 
do 

Italian 

Russian  Hebrew  | 

American 

Irish 

Italian 

Irish 

do 

Austrian 

Spanish 

Russian  Hebrew 
do 


Age 

(years). 

Yeaisof 

TemoC 

ins. 

^Kpe|* 

21 

9 

A 

19 

8 

X 

17 

(•) 

SA 

25 

5 

l" 

20 

6 

1 

27 

4 

18 

20 

2 

i 

48 
19 

SI 

21* 

45 

8 

r 

46 

5 

7 

44 

8 

19 

19 

8 

21 

6 

. 

21 

5 

4 

18 

7 

8 

19 

(•) 

A 

17 

10 

JL 

22 

2 

III 

19 

*t 

18 

•4 

4 

20 

6 

41 

17 

7 

2jL 

2S 

8 

9n 

33 

8 

2^ 

40 

6 

I^L 

18 

3 

^ 

20 

|I 

18 

8 

ll 

20 

8 

6 

19 

(•) 

6 

18 

6 

19 

2 

6 

22 

5 

5 

20 

(•) 

^ 

19 

2 

7 

22 

6 

8^ 

18 

2 

2^ 

18 

7 

u 

21 

(«) 

5 

18 
17 

5 

10 

3 

23 

6 

5 

44 

6 

41 

39 
19 
19 

^] 

30 

6 

? 

22 

6 

7 

20 

9 

6 

20 

fa) 

20 

ftti 

2f 

17 

(a) 

l|i 

18 

\i 

2jC 

16 

y 

19 

7 

In 

26 

6 

.  7 

50 

10 

16 

17 

5 

k 

20 

7 

1 

20 
50 

|:i 

1 
4 

42 

5 

25 

40 

8 

23 

19 

3 

J^ 

2 

7 

18 
17 

^] 

•I 

•  Not  reported. 


b  Partially  supported. 
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Table  I.-OCX3UPATI0N,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

NBW  TORK  CITY— Continued. 

PACTOUBS,  ETC.— WOBOnr  ADEIPT-Contlniied. 


^ 

ATcnge  weekly 
«Kp«iaiture  for— 

ATerace 

eontTH 

bation 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Orade  of  bousing. 

Grade  of  food. 

aittlnc 
room  in 
house. 

lUfw 

glnal 

Cwfare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

num- 
ber. 

9S.S0 
ft.  50 
ft.  50 
ft.  50 
ft.  52 
ft.  51 
ft.  58 
ft.  54 
ft.  66 
ft.  67 
ft.  75 
ft.  77 
ft.  79 
ft.  86 
ft.  92 
6w00 
6w00 

6w00 
6w00 
6w00 
&00 
6w00 
6w00 
6w00 
6.00 
6w00 
6.00 
6.19 
6.2S 
6w2S 
6.37 
6.46 
6.46 
6.46 
6.46 
6.46 
6.60 
6.63 
6.63 
6.66 
6.70 
6.73 
6.77 
6.80 
6.83 
6.86 
6.96 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.13 
7.23 
7.30 
7.30 
7.32 
7.33 
7.45 
7.45 
7.50 
7.50 
7.60 
7.50 

93.10 
3.75 
3.00 
2.80 
3.18 
3.61 
2.80 

»ft.82 
3.00 
5.60 
2.35 
2.34 
3.27 
3.18 
4.92 
2.00 
3.50 

2.01 
4.00 
3.11 
3.00 
2.43 
2.36 
3.85 
3.50 
4.00 
4.45 
3.00 
3.00 
3.25 
3.00 
3.59 
3.80 
3.16 
3.00 
2.77 
4.M 
3.00 
6  6.25 
3.00 
2.60 
4.52 
4.92 
2.15 
2.39 
4.18 
2.94 
4.00 
3.80 
1.57 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.10 
5.10 
3.32 
4.18 
3.50 
3.00 
1.90 
3.86 
3.86 
2.50 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 

Fair 

Fair 

Yes 

Ysi 

Ysi 

Ysi 

Yes 

Yes 

Ysi 

Yes 

Yes 

Ysi 

No 

Yes 

Ysi 

Yes 

Yes 

?S::::::: 

Yet 

Yes 

Yes 

T  eSa •..••• 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

,  Yes 

'  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye,!:^.... 

No 

Yes 

.  Yes 

,  Yes 

'  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

i<) 

Yes 

Yes 

.  Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

88 

90.60 

Good 

do 

89 

Exmllflnt 

Good 

90 

Pair 

do 

91 



91.50 
1.00 

Good 

92 

Fair 

Fair 

93 

do 

Good 

94 

do 

96 

.60 

'Excellent 

....  -  do 

96 

Good 

97 

2.35 
117 

Bad 

Fair 

EzocUent 

Good 

96 

.60 

do 

Good 

99 
100 

1.00 
.13 

do 

101 

.60 
.60 

do 

102 

3.40 

Fair 

Bad 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

BMi 

Good 

I^*fav. 

do 

103 

104 

2.29 

do 

105 

do 

106 

.1ft 

.29 

Good 

107 

Fair 

lOB 

i.56 
Z04 

do 

109 

.60 
.60 
.60 

110 

do 

111 

do 

112 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 

Fair 

BMi 

Good 

do 

113 

.60 

do 

114 

Bad 

lift 

do 

116 

.60 
.60 

Good 

117 

1  Bxrellent... 

118 

.48 
.48 

Fair 

Fair 

do 

119 

do 

120 

.25 

.eo 

.60 

Good 

Good 

do 

121 

1  Exi'eUent 

122 

<}ood 

do 

123 

Bad 

Fair 

do 

124 

1  OOCKI 

126 

.60 
.00 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.25 
.50 

.96 

Fair 

Good 

do 

126 

Excellent 

127 

Fair 

Fair 

do 

128 

do 

120 

.13 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

130 

4.30 
1.20 
1.00 

do 

131 

Fair 

132 

do 

133 

do 

Bad 

134 

do 

Fair 

136 

.48 do 

5l43  ; do 

do 

Good 

do 

do 

136 

137 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

Excellent 

do 

138 

139 

do 

do 

140 

do 

do 

141 

1 do 

do 

142 

.60 
.60 

1 

1;::::::::: 
3.91 

1 

,  Good 

Excellent 

do 

143 

' do 

144 

1  Fair 

Bad 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

do 

145 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

' do 

146 

Bad 

147 

1.00 

Fair 

148 

Good 

149 

do 

Good 

do 

150 

do 

151 

Fair 

Fair 

152 

do 

153 

.60 
.60 

Excellent 

Goo<l 

do 

154 

do 

156 

c  Kitchen  aerves  as  sitting  room. 
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WAOE-EABNINO  W0M8N  IV  SXQBE9  AN9  FACTORIES. 


TION  OF  WAGE^B^IVG  WOIOW 

NJSW  TOBJC  CJTT— CQncU*<W. 


Har- 

gtnal 
aam< 
ber. 


157 
168 

160 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
160 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 
180 
190 

191 
192 

193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 

200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
200 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 


SQdivtry. 


Wtaolofteohiiia... 

Paper  boM 

Woiiiai'9  olothiDg. 


Oociv^ioffi. 


ChUdfcn'f  dothiiur 

Prtntiiif  and  pabflshlof . 

Ctsars  and  tooaooo 

Umbndha 

Floipcn  and  feathen. . . . . 

Pi^Mrbozet 

WomcB'kolothiiig 

<|o 

Flowoa  and  feathers 

WhotoMle  millinery 

Eleetrleal  supplies 

Cisari  and  tobaooo. 


Salesiroman. 
Box  maker.. 
Coat^Mster.. 


Pnnting  and  pabHshiBg . 

Women's  doming 

CJgan  and  tobacco 


clothing. 

Laundry 

Printing  and  pnblishing. 

Telephooa  cxdiamn 

Dyeing  and  deannng 

Women's  clothing 

Hats  and  flaps 

.....do 

MilUnery 

Di^D^ies  and  house  Itir- 

Hats  ana  caps 

Cigars  and  totmcco 

Women's  clothing 

do 

Printiag  and  publishing. 

Telephone  exchange 

Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nishings. 

Laundry 

Women^s  clothing 

Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nbhino. 

Women's  clothing 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Vi'liolesalt  millinery 

Draperies  and  house  fur- 
nshings. 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Braids  apd  trimmings. . . 

Women's  clothing 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Men's  dothing 

Laundry 

Women*4  clothing 

do 

Laundry 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Women's  clothing 

do .vtT?: 

do 


Machine  operator. 

Folder 

Cigar  roller 

Midline  opcsator. 

Rose  maker 

General  worker. . . 
Hand  worker. . . . 


janoner.  •••...... 

Maddoe  operator. 

Leafeoonter 

Gatlierer 

Finisher 

Cork  layer 

Maddne  operator. 

Skirt  maker 

Blurt  jtareher 

Fdto. 


Opcator. 
Prasser... 


Machine  operator, 
.do 


do 

Txinuner... 
Upholsterer. 


Machine  operator. 
Cigar  maker 

Machine  operator. 
Oold-leaf  layer. . . 


opemtor. 


Operator. 
Mad^ne 

Ironar 

MiMfaine  operator. 
Table  hand 


Machine  operator. 

Cigar  maker 

KBUtter 

Trtnwner 


Average. 


Madiine  operator. 
do 

Bunch  maker 

Maddx^e  operator. 

Ironer 

OenCTOl  worker. . . 

Head  trimmer 

Shirt  Ironer 

Feather  worker. . 
Machine  operator. 


NMlQMllty.     L^j. 


Irish 

do... 

Frendi 
dian. 
Germa^. 
Amerisan 
Austrian. 
American 
Italian... 
Irish 
R 


Cana- 


Hebnw 


RusNfnHebiew 
Gejroian 

American 

German  Hebrew 

Irish 

American 

RuwianHebiew 

....do 

Irish 

....do 

....do 

German 

Russian  Hebrew 

....do 

Austrian 

Russian 

French. 


Bohemian 

...do 

Russian  Hebrew 

....do 

French     Cana- 
dian. 

American 

German 


Italian 

Russian  Hebrew 
Irish 


5  ussian  Hebrew 
dse^iian 

Russian  Hebrew 
Hungarian 


Irish 

German 

Russian  Hebrew 

English 

Irish 

Italian 

Russian 

Hebrew 

Irish 

....do 

Hebrew 

American 

do 


c25 


8 
W 


(*) 


'5.6 


«4.8 


•  Kitchen  serves  as  sitting  room. 
^Not  reputed. 

c  Based  on  210,  number  reported, 
d  Based  on  160,  number  reported. 
<  Based  on  208,  number  reported. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-Cootinaed. 

NEW  YORK  Cmr-Cdbduded. 


ATfncB 

weddj 

earnings 

Ayence  weekly 
expenoitiire  f  or— 

Aveiige 

weeklT 

oontn- 

bation 

to  needy 

reUtives. 

GnKleof  houslnc. 

Glide  Of  food. 

Slttlnc 
house. 

Mar- 

Kinal 

Car  ten. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc 

ber. 

87.64 
7.68 
7.60 

7.69 
7.69 
7.70 
7.76 
7.86 
7.96 
7.96 
7.96 
&00 
&00 
&00 
&00 
&00 
&00 
&16 
&30 
&33 
&60 
&53 
&65 
&75 
8.77 
&84 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.23 
0.23 
9.42 
9.61 
9.61 

9.61 
9.76 

9.80 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.15 
10.62 
10.63 

10.69 

11.00 

11.30 

11.46 

11.62 

12.00 

13.73 

13.75 

14.00 

14.42 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

10160 

82.01 
4.32 
&95 

3.60 
3.60 
2.45 
&82 
3.32 
2.80 
&25 
4.03 
3.60 
6l15 
3.26 
2.40 
4.79 
6l46 
4.32 
4.79 
3.00 
3.00 
4.90 
3.76 
3.27 
4.11 
3.16 
3.80 
3.96 
4.00 
6l30 

3.05 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.10 

2.65 
3.90 

4.57 
4.75 
3.30 

4.70 
3.00 
5.15 
3.50 

5.75 
l.f.2 
3.50 
4.(;i 
3.33 
4.82 
4.00 
5.00 
2.43 
5.  GO 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

12.29 
2.16 

Fmir 

Good 

yJi'L... 

Yea. 

Y^'L.. 

Yea 

Yea 

Yes 

Yea 

Y«!?.... 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Y»"L.. 
Yes 

^es 

Yes 

Yes 

ye,<?.... 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Iff 

Good 

187 

.60 
.60 

F»lr 

Fair 

Ul 

Bad 

Good 

IM 

Good 

do 

160 

6l2& 
1.93 
1.66 
.14 
.96 
3.33 

Bad 

Fair 

161 

Fair 

Good 

161 

.30 
.60 
.60 
.60 

do 

Bad 

Bad 

168 

Good 

IM 

Fair 

do 

166 

Good 

Fair 

166 

do 

Good 

167 

.60 
.30 
.60 

do 

do 

do 

Excellent 

168 

.50 

do 

do 

169 
170 

do 

171 

.60 

172 

2.16 

do 

Good 

178 

do 

Excellent 

do 

Good 

do 

do 

do 

174 

.60 

178 

176 

.60 
.60 
.10 

177 

.34 

do 

•  • • • •  Uw«  «•••••••■•••• 

do 

Fair 

178 

Exwllent 

179 

Good 

180 

do 

do 

181 

.48 
.68 

Fair 

Fair 

188 

do 

Good 

Good..'. 

188 

.30 

184 

3.00 

do 

Fair 

do 

do 

188 

.60 

186 

Bad 

Fair 

187 

.60 
.30 
.60 

1 

1.15 
.50 

Good 

Good 

188 

do 

do 

188 

do 

190 

6.96 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

191 

193 

.50 
.15 

193 

.38 
3.30 

do 

Fair 

194 

do 

196 

.60 

Good 

Excellent 

196 

1.00 

Bad 

Fair 

197 

.60 

Good 

Good 

196 

.60 

Fair 

Fair 

190 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.30 
.60 
.50 

Good 

Good 

200 

8.28 
1.15 
4.61 
3.34 

Fair 

Fair 

201 

Good 

Good 

202 

do 

do 

203 

do 

Fair 

204 

do 

Good 

205 

do 

do 

206 

Fair 

do 

207 

11.07 

Goo<l 

208 

do 

do 

209 

■■■■(■ft)**" 
(ft) 

Fair 

Fair 

210 

Excellent 

Good 

211 

..do 

do 

21? 

/6.34 

9.  a 

*3.30 

<1.97 

/  Based  on  209,  number  reported. 

V  Based  on  114,  number  paying  car  fare.    Nimiber  reported,  212. 

f^  Baaed  on  212,  number  reported. 

i  Based  on  80,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  209. 
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WAOE-EABSriNG  WOMEN  IN  ST0BE8  AKD  FACTORIES. 


Tablb  I.— occupation,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGB^EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIAt  PA.— Continued. 

DBPARTMBHT  AND  OTHBB  BBTAIL  STOKB8-WOMBN  LIVINO  AT  H09f&-Coiir4 


Ooeupatton. 


Cashier 

SalMwoman. 
Do 


Cashier 

Drenmaker. 

Saleswoman. 

Do 


Do 

Hairdresser. 
Cashier 


HlUiner 

Do 

Saleswoman.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Exchange  clerk. 
Saleswoman 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Milliner 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hairdresser.... 
Saleswoman... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dressmaker 

Saleswoman 

Milliner 

Saleswoman . . . , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Exchange  clerk. 

Milltaer 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Telephone  idrl.. 

Saleswoman 

Qnilt  mnker 


(•) 


38 
24 
16 
30 
23 


(•) 


23 
27 
25 


(•) 
(•) 


50 
23 


(») 


25 
40 
25 
39 
30 


(«) 


24 
23 
28 
23 
30 
33 
40 
28 
34 
16 


33 

27 


(«) 


28 


(«) 


30 
24 


25 


(a) 
(«) 
(«) 


24 


(«) 


32 
26 
22 


Yearaof 
ezpetienoe. 


(•) 


(«) 

(«) 

(«) 
(«) 

(«) 


3i 
6 


4 


12 
28 
8 
13 
11 
22 


15 

9 

8 

6 

12 

7 

17 

13 

23 

11 


(«) 


fa) 

(°) 
(«) 


15 

7 

14 

13A 

7 
7 


15 


Average 

weekly 

earnings. 


34 

9 

8.r)0 

27 

10 

8.57 

35 

16 

8.65 

32 

13 

8.65 

28 

13 

8.65 

40 

9 

8.66 

30 

15 

8.83 

(«) 

6 

8.83 

(«) 

3 

8.85 

(«) 

4 

8.92 

27 

(o) 

9.00 

36 

(«) 

9.00 

25 

9.00 

(«) 

5 

9.00 

24 

(«) 

9.00 

23 

9 

9.00 

38 

16 

9.00 

(«) 

(o) 

9.00 

$7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.11 
7.19 
7.28 
7.38 
7.50 
7.60 
7.50 
7.60 
7.60 
7.00 
7.70 
7.70 
7.70 
7.70 
7.85 
7.85 
7.85 


7. 
8. 


.96 
00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


ArerMe 
weekly 

con  til  DO- 
tionto 
family. 


$7.00 
7.00 


(•) 


2.00 
7.00 
5.00 
3.00 
6.00 
2.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.11 
3.00 
4.00 
7.38 
7.50 
5.00 
5.00 
7.60 
5.06 
5.00 
7.70 
7.70 
&00. 


7.85 
7.86 
3.25 
3.00 
8.00 
2.00 
3.50 
3.00 
4.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
5.00 
6.00 
8.00 
&00 
&00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
4.00 
8.00 
3.60 
4.00 
4.00 
8.67 
8.66 
8.66 
8.66 
8.66 
8.83 
8.83 
8.86 
5.00 
9.00 
4.00 
9.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
9.00 
5.00 


•  Not  reported. 


mjaa  AT.mf^m-omif*. 


v«^ 


mnltUiD- 


SSmMB." 


DyitiMBtlM 


*  Band  OD  UB.  aumbtr  RperUd. 
(Bunl  on  IBS,  number  ttpgrtsL 
4  Band  oo  IK,  noinbtr  raportad. 


ii.n 

B:!? 

uog 

13.01 

noa 

11  aa 
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WAGE-EABNIKO  WOMBN  IN  ST0BE8  AND  FACTORIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAQE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 


PHIIiADELFHIAt  PA.-Oontinued. 

DKPABTBIBNT  ABTD  OTHBE  BXTAIL  STOSBS- WOMBN  ADBIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Age 
(years). 

Years  of 
school- 
ing. 

Years  of 
expe- 
rience. 

1 

Cashier 

Qerman.  .  ^ .  . .....  ^  ,x .  .  .. 

16 
15 
17 
18 
17 
19 
50 
23 
28 
20 
34 
24 
42 
28 
.27 
25 
19 
96 
18 
17 
20 
37 
25 
30 
29 
24 
32 
37 
27 
26 
40 
35 
43 
33 
21 
35 
32 
38 
25 
22 
42 
54 
25 
45 
30 
30 
29 
34 
35 
35 
38 

(0 

60 
62 
40 
35 
42 
34 
30 
34 
31 
28 
45 

8 

7 
6 

7 

'\ 
'\ 

8 

10 

8 

9 

6 

9 

13 

4 

7* 

9 

10 
6 

12 
6 

"\ 

12 

10 

6 

'\ 
1J» 

4 

8 

10 

10 

10 

9 
9 
9 
8 

8 
8 
6 
7 
11 
10 
6 
8 
8 
7 

(0 
6 
5 
9 
6 

(0 

I* 

2 
2 
2 

4 
4 
8 
8 

3 

2 

? 

• 

H 

15 

3 
10 

6 
10 
10 

,0* 

20 

11 

2 

8 
12 

7 

4 

3 
15 
36 

• 

9 
12 

8 
13 
14 

6 

4 
12 

8 
20 
50 

7 

9 
26 

3 
20 
20 
15 

8 
18 

2 

Cash  girt 

American ..................... 

3 

Stock  girt 

do 

.   4 

do 

Irish 

5 

Baleswinnan 

American ..................... 

6 

Inspector 

German.  . .  .x. 

7 

American. »»....  .  .  .  .x.    . 

8 

do 

do 

9 

Millioer 

do 

10 

fifi)«#proniaii .....          . 

do 

11 

Trifrimer,  millinery . . . . ,     .  . 

Italian 

12 

Bftl«9vomfiiii ...»..»  X  X 

American 

13 

do 

English 

14 

do 

American 

15 

do 

do 

16 

do 

do 

17 

Bundle  wrapper 

Swedish 

18 

Milliner....;.. 

American 

19 

Drefwmalcer.x  .             ... 

Italian 

20 

Cashier 

American 

21 

Saleswoman 

Irish 

22 

Alteration  hand 

Am^<»im. 

23 

Saleswoman 

do 

24 

do 

do 

25 

do 

do 

28 

Milliner 

do 

27 

Saleswoman 

do 

28 

do 

29 

Alteration  hand 

Irish 

30 

Affierican 

31 

Alteration  hand 

Irish 

32 

Saleswoman 

33 

do 

American 

34 

do 

35 

Cashier 

do 

36 

Up^tot^nH' 

do 

37 

KAlA«wpn)ilTi ......       

do 

38 

do 

do 

39 
40 

do 

do 

do 

do 

41 

Milliner 

do 

42 

German 

43 

do 

English 

44 

American 

45 

do 

do 

46 

do 

Irish 

47 

do 

American 

48 

do 

Irish 

49 

do 

American 

50 

do 

do 

51 

Alteration  hand 

Irish 

52 

American 

53 

Saleswoman 

Irish 

54 

American 

55 

do 

do 

66 

do 

57 

Saleswoman 

do 

58 

do 

59 

Department  head 

Irish 

60 

do 

do 

61 

Saleswoman 

Ameridm 

62 

do 

63 

Head  fitter 

(0 

a  Bad— Insanitary.  Fair— Just  sanitary.  Good-  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (I.  e.,  space,  fnr- 
nishing,  etc.).    Excellent—''  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

b  Bad-  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair—  Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good- "  Fair  "  and  palatable. 
Excellent—"  Good,"  witn  good  service. 
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Tabm  I.-OCCUPATI0N,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN—Continued. 

PHIIiADELPHIA,  PA. 

VmtdkRTMMST  AND  OTHBB  BBTAIL  STORBS-WOBfBBf  ADRIFT. 


Avmn 
earainfa. 

Avenffo  weekly  ex- 

Avenge 

weeklv 

contrl- 

biitkm  to 
needy 

relatives. 

Grade  of  boiuing .  (a) 

Grade  of  food.  (») 

Sittiiig 

room  m 

hooae. 

ginal 

Car  fore. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

nniB* 
bar. 

•2.50 
2.94 
4.62 
4.79 
4.81 
5u00 
6.10 
5u30 
5u30 
5l36 
6.37 
5.67 
6u67 
5.73 
5.82 
6.00 
6.00 
6.46 
6.54 
6.60 
6.60 
6.73 
6.75 
6.80 
6u96 
7.00 
7.06 
7.10 
7.22 
7.35 
7.50 
7.56 
7.50 
7.70 
7.78 
7.84 
7.85 
7.85 
7.86 
7.87 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.10 
8.54 
8.82 
8.82 
9.00 
9.23 
9.80 

80.50 
.50 
.10 
.60 

$1.94    

cl.21  ,        11.29 

Bad 

do 

Good 

Fair 

Yea 

Yea 

No 

Yea 

Yee 

Yea 

Yee 

Yes 

Yee 

Yea 

Yee 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

YeH 

Yea 

Yea 

No 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Ym 

Yes 

Yes 

Ye.s 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

Bad 

3 

3.57 
rf5.57 

3.50 

3.00 
e4.50 

3.75 

Good 

3 

Excellent 

4 

do 

Good 

5 

.30 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.50 

.  .. - 

do 

do 

a 

Excellent 

do 

7 

Good 

do 

do 

do 

Excellent 

8 

3.00 
3.90 

9 
10 

3.55 
4.60 

Excellent 

Good 

11 

.14 

Good 

do 

12 

/5.15'          1.00 
4.35  ■          2.  no 

do 

do 

13 

do 

do 

14 

5.50 

Excellent 

Excellent 

15 

.10 
.60 

3.00 
2.50 
3.00 

Fair 

Fair 

16 

Good 

Good 

17 

Fair 

18 

3.50 
/4.tiO 
4.25 
4.50 
3.05 

Good 

do 

19 

1.00 
.25 
.50 
.50 
.60 

1.40 

do 

20 

21 

do 

22 



Fair 

Fair 

ai 

3.(H) 

Good 

Good 

24 

5.00 
4.90 
3.21 
5.00 
4.50 
3.50 
5.  ry\ 
4.20 
4.U 

:j.oo 

7. 2.'> 

.  ..do 

Fair 

25 

.60 
.50 

Excellent 

Excellent 

26 

..  ..do 

(Jood 

27 

Good 

..  ..do 

28 

.60 
.50 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.50 

Excellent 

do 

29 

do 

30 

Gowl 

Excellent 

31 

do 

' do 

32 

l.U) 

Fair 

Fnir 

33 

(i«K)d 

Fair 

E.xcellent 

(iOOfi 

34 

..    ..do 

35 

.00 

3.50          if) 
4.  M            '*.  50 

4.50    

4..-10      

4.50 

Kxct'Uent 

36 

do 

Gao<l 

KxccUent 

iiow\ 

.do 

Cioo<l 

37 

.50 

.no 

.CO 
.50 
.10 

do 

Fair 

Goo<l 

38 
30 
40 

4.00 
3.93 

.do 

41 

:).93 

Fair 

Fair 

.  Kxi-ellcnl 

1  <iO«hI 

do 

do 

Fair 

(Joo^l 

do 

tlo 

do 

KxccllfUt 

42 

4.75 
5. 7.5 

Excellent 

43 

do 

44 

.60 
.60 
.50 
.02 
.10 
.♦10 
.50 

4.5U 
4.00 
5.  Of) 
4.K,") 
5.  H'2 

4.  TiO 

4.s:) 

5.0O 
7.  (V2 
:>.2'.» 
2.90 
o.  40 
T.'J.'i 

5.  W) 
r..  M) 
6.50 
f..20 

:..  10 

S.  40 

45 

(ScKXl 

Fair 

(Jooil 

46 

1.00 

1  no 
2. 2r» 

47 
48 

do 

do 

49 
50 

10.55 
11.00 

/  0.  H» do 

Exi'ollcnl 

51 
52 

11.31 

.50 
.50 
.25 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.00 

do 

do 

53 

11.54 
12.00 
12.11 
12.25 
12.33 
13.00 
13.50 
14.77 
15.92 
17.00 

T.-'iO 
:i.27 

(tOO'l 

do 

<lo 

do 

do 

..    ..do 

<lo 

...do 

Kxccllent 

liO 

(J(K)d 

do 

..    ..do 

.....lo 

....lo 

do 

.   . .  .tlo 

KxcolU'iit 

. .    .  .do 

54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

e  Partially  supported. 

tf  Living  beyond  uppurviil  ineonio. 


'  Not  ri*i)ort('d. 

/  lltiA  snpplenii>ntal  earnlnf;s. 


WAOB-BABKIirO  WOMEN  IN  STOBES  AND  f  AOT0BIB8. 


PHIIiADBIiPHIA.,  PA.— Contianed. 

DBFAftnnilT  AHD  OTHia  BBTAIL  STOl 


B 

OoeopitteB. 

HatloMtltr. 

,^> 

iog. 

.^..a 

1 

il 

15 

«7 

Avngt 

b3i.e 

•  8.1 

^» 

._._,  1 

4nuHMn 

a 

11 

*n.i 

»T 

«T.B 

•  Notnpcned. 

•  BsMd  on  U,  nmnba'  nporMd. 

•  BM«d  OD  U,  Bumbanpgitcd. 
'  Bind  on  117,  Domba'  i«orted. 

•  BhmI  on  M,  Dumber  reporM^- 


rACTOBBS.  BTC^WOMBII  UVINO  AT  HOH 

B. 

indiBWj. 

OCCUpBllOD. 

Age 

(yn.) 

YMf. 

ot 

lngB. 

Aver- 

f 

runiir. 

■•: 

u 

8 

'1 

'1 
'1 

i 

I 

Si 

Wm 

; 
: 

! 

i 

J 
I 

\ 

\ 

1 
1 

DO 
00 
00 

i 

50 
JO 

u 

GO 

so 

■iS 

^s 

Ch«Ol.M<llpf« 

T«r»,r-lo      ">. 

Do 

;im 
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Tabu  I.-OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENGB,  AND  EGONOMIO  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-Contiiiued. 


PHIIjADEUPHIA,  pa.— Continued. 

DBPAKTMBHT  AfID  (ynOB  BBTAIL  STO! 


Avenn  weekly  ex- 
penailupn  for— 

Average 
weekly 
oontri- 

butionto 
needy 

relatlvci. 

Orado  Of  iMNiaiiic. 

Ondeorfood.   * 

Sittiitf 

VDOm  m 

hOOfB. 

Mar. 

ginal 

Oferfaie. 

81ielt4*r. 
food,  etc. 

nam* 

iMT. 

n&oo 

laoo 

.60 
.10 
.50 

$&90 
6.00 
4.75 
6.65 

Good 

Good 

No 

Yii 

Yii 

Yii 

Yea 

Yei 

04 

Kzmiltont ...   ,   , , 

Excellent 

06 

(•) 

Good 

Fair 

66 

Kzmillffnt...  .    . 

Good 

87 

Good 

Good 

«8.19 

/.47 

44.65 

#82.62 

9.80 
36.00 

.60 
.50 

5.15 

88 

Excellent 

Excellent 

68 

*22.40 

<.66 

i5.15 

/  Baaed  on  55,  number  paying  car  hit.    Number  reported,  67. 
9  Baaed  on  16,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  65. 
*  Baaed  on  2,  number  reported. 

i  Baaed  on  2,  number  paying  car  tere.   Number  reported,  2. 
i.Baaed  oa  1,  numbir  ceported. 

FACTOBIBS,  BTC-WOMBN  UVllfG  AT  HOBf]»-Contlnaed. 


Industry. 


Woolen  and  wonted  goods. 

Carpets 

Hoaery  and  knit  goods 

Tobacco  and  clears 

Women's  elothing 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Do 

Carpets 

Candy....*!! !! 

Carpets. 

Paper  boxes 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

Women's  clothing 

Paper  boxes 

Do. 


Occupation. 


Woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

House  furnishings 

lledicine  and  drugs 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Cotton  goods 

Candy 

Do 

Lace  curtains 

Women's  clothing 

Paper  boxes 

Do 

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs. . . 

Candy 

Paper  boxes 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Candy 

Drugs  and  medicines 


Inspector 

Hurler 

General  helper 

Lines  boxes 

Operator,  walsta. . . . 

Raveler 

Topper 

Weaver 

...do 

Wrapper 

Winder  and  spooler. 

Tumer-in 

Hurler 

Operator,  waists 

Tumer-ln 

...do 

Weaver 

Sorter 

Curtain  maker , 

Errand  girl 

Operator,  waists 

do , 

Sample  maker , 

Candy  maker 

do. 
Mender. 
Dressmaker 
Ttimer-in . 

do. 

Operator 

Packer 

(«) 

Operator 

Spinner 

Packer 

Tablet  maker 

a  Not  reported. 


Afs 


83.50 
3.50 
8.A0 
8.  AG 
8.50 
8.50 
3.50 
8.60 
3.50 
8.60 
3.60 
3.50 
8.50 
3.60 
3.76 
3.76 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


2.00. 
3.50 
3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.76 
3.75 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

(•) 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


WAGB-EABNQIO  WOMBN  IN   BT0BB8  AND  FAOTOBIES. 


PHIIiADEIiPHIA.,  FA.— Continued. 

FACTOBIKS.  KTC^WOMUf  IITIIIG  AT  WOHB-OoatlBliad. 


Woolen  aodir 


Xan  curtaiiu. . . 
SportlniE  KODd 
mntlne  and 
Do , 

DniBsndiD 
IIoabTy  md 

Paper  bom.. 
Toy  toeiory... 
Hoilcry  ind  k 
Piper  boia.. 


TebphoiM 

foodilufft 

lloost  furnliblnfs. . 

CsrpeW 

Shlcti.  cDllui.  ui<l  V 
Tlo-iioi  Btnoiy 


'  anil  pntp' 


Winder  uid  >pMd«t. . . 


SasSii::: 

Neokde  inakHT. 
MRider 


Piirer... 


ifiodM. .;!!!!"!!! 
tlKsblnoopmior... 
Openlor 

I-Bcia'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
■Tiirifr,  quilu 

OpiirBUir 

CoiiatlDf  Un 

I'TMiieeder 

I)oOft.. 

Candy  nukpr. , . .., 


I.  weSly   B 


CHAFTEB  XII. — GEKEBAL  TABLES. 


PHUuADELPHlA,  PA.— CattUnMd. 

FACTOBBS,  KTC-trOMH  UmiC)  AT  ■ 


WAQB-EABNnrO  WOHBH  IN  BTOBBS  AMD  rxCTOXOB. 


fhitjAdeuhta,  pa. 
rAoraaBB,  btc-womek  umra 


4s„; 


Cotton 


ottDomdi... 


StUrU, « _ . 

CordiGF  lUd  twine. 

Hoalcry  wdknltcODda 

Cuidy 

WoolcQ  (Uid  wonted  (oods... 


Wo^enBiid  wotiiedtoodi... 
Piper  boxn 


■Mtpbm.'.'.'.'.'. 
LMtherioadi.. 

"TS?-.:::::: 

MUUDnr.. 


Hgfloy  ud  knit  gmdi. . . 


Wootraiai  woniedgoodi... 


Ha(l«7  and  kali  gtods — 
Wonua'iolDlhliig 

■nr-::::::::::::::::: 

Piper  udpnlp 

HMuwlunwIuJu 

ritdtlnii  •ndpuuliblDE. . . 


BOilnT  Md  knit  foodi. . . 


""ft;;::::;:::::: 

BiMlMT  aad  knit  eoi 
Ttlephbae 

Do '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Telrphoiie 

Woinen'Ji  clothlnt. . . 


SStar" 


mndo-.;.'; 

Toiner^D... 

ReSer...:!! 
Bplnner 


Fluid  worker..  J 


Winder  toA  fpoolB. . 


Wl^er. 
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WAOE-EABNIKa  WOMEN   IK  BTOBES  AND  TACKOOBB. 


PHIIiASBIjPHIA,  pa.— Contfaraed. 
rACToans.  ntv-womN  UYmo  at  ■om-cgBttmNd. 


Hosiery  Bud  knit ; 

Men'sclolUlng.... ,  ., 

SUk  BooUs Spooler. 


wonted  gootts.... Diai 


Build  its' lUpplln -. 

Paper  boxo Opcntor 

Womra'sEloUiIiiE ---;  EmbrolilcnT.. 

Cotton  lEoodi '  WoiTT 

Woidfd'i  olothlnc I  OpCTator.weii 

rollongoodi TwiBl»r 

VaptT  boxes —    Opwtttor 

Candy Paclwr 

Tobtti-co  and  cl jara Cigar  maitr  .. 

"Ltct  nirulns. (i 


Women's  dolhlng 

Sodery  and  knlL  goods. 


Eo>i«y  and  knit  goods 

Do 

Woolen  and  vorated  gooda. . 

L«»(Tirtalni 

Hosiery  and  knltcooda 

Do 

Trlntlnit  anil  publiiihlni 

"Wotncu'a  dotiilDg 


Unllonn  maker... 
opcisior,  aMiU. . . 
Ffll  maker 


OHIFTEB  Xn.— OKinteAL  TABLMB. 


PHltiADEIjPtaA,   PA.-Oontiiiued. 
rACToans,  vrc-troicm  imsa  at  ■ 


laondrj. 

Lacc  Durlaloi 

Hofttoy  uid  knit  ^ 
Wonifii'iolotlUn;! 

Hoilery  Bad  kali  gind). 
Cotton  goods. 

BoooTUutii 

Lacenrtaln*. 


WAQB-BABimro  WOHEN  IN  STOBBB  AKD  FA0I0BIS8. 


Bodery  and  knit  goodi. . . 
Lace  vunalDs 

°"K::::::::::::::;::: 


-Shins,  oollan,  sod  cuita 

Woolan  aod  wonted  goods. . . 

Paper  Bod  polp^.. .,- 

Boilerr  aod  knit  goida 

Dental  nipptleB 

Hniilerr  end  knit  (oodi 


Paper  banc 

-Cation  goodi 

Hoalerf  and  knil  nxida 

Woolea  and  wonted  goods. , . 


oaten  and  wont 


Do,.. 


Heeler;  aoA  knit  goods. . . 

Women's  eloUlliu 

riowen  and  (ealEen 

Women'a  elotUng 

Dnws  vid  medldmcB. . ... 
Woolen  and  wonted  good 
Paper  and  pnip 


Wotoen'si 


cllafaoloiT... 
ry  andknn^ 


ToboKO  and  cJgan .......... 

Hats  and  oapi 

Printing  and  publishing . 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Hnalery  awl  knit  goods 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods...... 

Printing  and  pubusbing 

WoDlen  and  wonted  goods. . 

liedlcnl  supplies 

Hauler;  aiuf  knit  Koods 

Woolen  and  wonted  goods . . 
UoHlerj-  and  knit  goods 


OTS-lappi 


Trimmer 

EnTek>pe'  m 
cSS^nBtw! 

Operator — 


Ctnrm 
Trtami* 


{') 


Foiiw.";;;;;::'::: 

vf^ti.V.V.V.'.'.V.'. 

Uender 

Handy  girl 

Knlltw 

rucking  maker 

Burler 

W(BTer 

do 

^Bt  packer 

Flows  maker. 

CIgsT  maker... 

aNotraported. 


weSkij 

t-imtri- 
butlon 


CHAPXKB  Xn. — OBKEBAL  TABIDS. 


yWTf .A  nwi J»IT1  A ,  PA.— Coatinued. 

WAXTWfOtMB,  VrC-WOim  UTCIG  AT  BOia-CWiltoWi]. 


^^,r 


Friiiiiiigancl  publbhiTiii. 
WonifD'fclDlhlni-... 
Printing  anil'  piibibihliiE. 
Ammiinllkia 


lB«™rtBins, 
Woolen  and  ■ 
Printing       ■ 


HVj!oi.!s.. 
jSlnit,, 


Bats  and  rap!< . . . 

Telfpbone.,. _ iipmua 


4aim°—s.  iH)c.  tH.'i,  in 


WAOE-EABNIKQ  WOMEN   IN   BTOBES  AND  FACTOBIEB. 


PHUiADBIiPHIA.,  pa.— CoDtiDued. 
UVUf  Q  AT 


butlOD 


'polMi  ui(I  worslsd  goodi.  ■ 
iDBl^rvuid  kolt  (oods 


Woolen  and  wonted  KWdl... 

TobBccouid  dgui 

Piper  boxd 

Ota* 

Haliuid  oipa 

SlUcpiodi 

HaUtnd  ™ds 

Printing  a 


id  wanlcd  goodt. 


L'lDbrellu 

Woolen  and  wonted  good!... 

lloilrry  *nd  knllgooda 

Woolen  ind  wonted  good).. 
Woirt'n's  clothing 


Women's  rJolblng 

TrKphone, ."■.!!!;;!!!!; 

Uoslc'r>-  and  knit  goodi.. 


Millinery... 

Women 'l  Ootblllg 

Do _ 

Woolen  uid  wonted  nods. . 

Uofllcry  and  knit  gooda 

Worain's  clothing 

Woolen  and  worked  good!. . . 

Mnfinery.';^!;;;!!;"!;;;'!-! 

Woolen  and  wonted  goodg... 


Sporilng  goods. . 

Woolen  atid  worsted  goodi. . . 

Women  ■>  clothing 

Hosier)'  and  knit  good) 


Boxmaker... 
Winder 


Vinafr'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Braiding  operator,-. 


§Ev 


DmBniaker... 

Mimner. !!!!'! 

Upeialor 

Operator 


Xn.^-CESBUL 


PHT*iATlKIJ*TnA,  PA.— Cotihiui«d. 


WAOE-EABNING  WOMBN  IN  STOBG8  AND  FACTOBIBS. 


PHUiADBLPHIA,   PA.— Continued. 

rACTOBIBBiBTC.— WOMUr  UVIKQ  AT  HOBlB-CDDUmwd. 


iDdonrr. 

Ocoupatlon. 

A 

;r 
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1^ 

3 
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IhSij. 

Men-Blumlahln 

O        tot 

S 

X 

'■k 

Si 

n 

■ 

tu.aa 

14. 00 

14.  U 

la 

15.  00 

19.02 
30.00 

(■) 

"^ffi 

8         d        'kit 

'■' 

a  Mot  fqmrtsd. 
FACTOBIBS,  BTf:.-WOMEN 


glllBl 

nuni- 
bot. 

Occupation. 

.„»™,,.,. 

(j^) 

Yean 

iQJ. 

Si?i5s!i.e'i; 

ItatiBD 

2i 
40 

■a 

30 

1* 

IM 

18 

» 
111 

•" 

...'1. 

7 

! 

8 

'1 

e 

i 
J 

IS 

f 

ft 
'1 

'^iSi^r-.T-'""-- 

Flovera  utd  [calh«n 

AmerJcBD 

sSd"^"''^- 

" 

Wool.n    3"W«^ 

Ilovtng  l«Ddor 

EPV-tlopc  folder 

do 

do 

WoDwn'aclotbIng :. 

Fre^-h" 

SS?:^'"^''"-- 

ISI             g 

ii  i' 

Wocritn     and     WOnteU 

KDDdS. 

nWcD'sdathJng 

Women's  rtOlhfng 

vfmakr 

AiTr:  :::::- 

«  Bttd-Insanltaty.  Fait—Just 
imishlDn.  etc.].    BiicelleDt-"( 

t  nail- iDSillflttent  or  poorly  ct 
:iceIleiii-"tiovd,"  wli&good  M 


r.ood-SanltarT,   Willi  a 


8Sfi 


TIOM  OF  WAOEbABMING  WtSON-Ooiitiiiind. 


ufnoAV 


knit 


WoMnlielBUiing. 


(•) 


0]Nntar,«BlrtB. 


Qm.X 


»88.8 


«&7 


««.n 


to 


4k« 


•  Niiimported. 

8  Band  M  418,  BumlMmportad. 

•Band  OB  81,  nmiiber  viporttd. 


4BMid«i78S» 
«BMid«i740^ 


FACTOBIB8,  KTC^WOBBir  JUIUFT. 


Awin 

Atwmbw««U7 
cspwdiinn  for-* 

Cirftfa. 

Bhrtfiir, 
food,  etc 

81.00 
1.70 
Lff2 
2.18 
2.76 
8.00 
8.06 
8.07 
8.07 
8.36 
8.40 
8.46 
8.50 
8.54 
8.63 
8.70 
8.80 

4.00 
4.00 
4.12 
4.10 
4.31 
4.32 
4.42 
4.50 
4.56 
4.02 
4.81 
4.81 
4.85 

4.85 
4.86 
5.00 
&.00 

<8L71 

*  C3.81 

43.00 

C2.M 

2,07 

e3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

3.00 

1.71 

2.50 

2.76 

2.22 

3.00 

«3.61 

«3.75 

3.00 

3.55 
2.28 
2.94 
e2.15 
3.33 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.55 
3.50 
1.67 
2.20 
3.50 

4.00 
3.51 
3.08 
3.08 

'■'iaw' 

.50 
.25 

.20 

1.00 

.45 
.60 
.60 
.50 

.60 

.50 

.50 

.50 
.50 

batioa 
toMtdy 
ralattrv. 


Omdaof  lMNMinf.(*) 


8a  08 
1.08 
2.30 


2.28 


1.80 


.08 
2.15 


2.64 
1.90 
1.50 


rur 

Good 

.do.. .A 


EzoeUent. 
Oood.. 
Fair... 
Good.. 

do. 

do. 

Fair... 
....do. 
Good.. 
Fair... 
....do. 
Good.. 
....do. 
....do. 


Fair 

Good 

EzoellMit. 

Fair 

Bad 

Good 

....do.... 

Fair 

....do.... 

Good 

....do..... 

Fair 

Bad 


Exceltont, 

Good 

....do.... 
....do.... 


anidaoriD0d.(») 


do.... 
BzDeUnt. 

Bad 

Fair. 

BzoeUaot. 

Good 

do.... 

Bad 

Fair 

Excellent. 

Bad 

Fair 

Excellent. 

Fair 

do.... 


I 


...do.... 

Good 

ExoeUent. 

Fair 

Bad 

Good 

Excellent. 

Fair 

...do...., 

Good 

...do 

Fair 

...do..... 


ExoeUmt. 

Good 

do.... 

do.... 


fSSA 


Yea... 
Yea... 
Yea... 

No.... 
Yea... 
Yes... 
Yea... 
Yea... 
No.... 
Yee... 
Yee... 
Yes... 
Yee... 
Yee... 
Yea... 


Yee. 

Yes. 

Yee. 

Yee. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yee. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yee. 

Yea. 

Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 


S» 


I 

S 
8 
4 
ft 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
10 
17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
28 
80 

31 

82 
88 
84 


c  Lhrln^  bevond  apparent  Income. 
*  Has  suppliementai  income— alimony. 


«  Not  reported. 
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WAGE-EABNIKG  WOMEN  IN  ST0BE8  AND  FACTORIES. 


Table  I.-O0CUPATI0N,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHXLADEIiPHIA,  PA.— Continned. 

FACTORIES,  IITC^— WOBfEN  ADRIFT— Oonttnoed. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


35 
36 
87 
38 

80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
40 
50 

51 
52 

53 
54 

55 
56 
57 

58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
60 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 

80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 


Indtutry. 


Women's  oloUiing 

Carpets. , 

Honery  and  knit  goods. . 
Woolen    and    worsted 

goods. 

Leather. , 

Women's  ctothing 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 

Carpets. 

Men's  clothing. 

Candy 

Soap 

Shirts,  eoUaiB.  and  cafh . 

Women's  dotbing 

Silk 

Carpets. 

Woolen    and    worsted 

goods. 

Paper  boxes 

Woolen    and    wonted 

goods. 

do 

Carpets. 

lIOMery  and  knit  goods. . 

Carpets 

Lace  curtains 

Hosierv  and  knit  goods. . 

Pai)er  boxes 

Ilosiery  and  knit  goods. . 

Women's  clothing 

Woolen    and     worsted 

goods. 

Hats  and  caps 

Tobacco 

Cleaning 

Sewing  machines,  whole- 
sale. 

Plush 

Men's  clothing 

Woolen    and    worsted 

goods. 

Women's  clothing 

do 

Paper  boxes 

Women's  clothing 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 

Ciindy 

Woolen    and     worsted 

goods. 

Paper  boxes 

Printing  and  publishine. 
Woolen     ana     worsted 

goods. 

Umbrellas 

Woolen     and     worste<l 

goods. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Hats  and  caps 

Ammunition 

Men's  clothing 

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs. 

Women's  clothing 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Laundiy 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Lace  curtains 

Women's  clothing 


Occupation. 


Operator,  waists 

winder 

Cutter 

Brochet  weaver. 


Operator 

Operator,  waists. 

Knitter 

Burler 

Qenoal  worker.. 

Packer 

....do 

Operator 

Operator,  waists. 

Winder 

....do 

Comber 


General  worker. 
Finisher 


Weaver 

Spooler 

Cutter 

Weaver,  rugs. 

Mender 

Operator 

Qenoral  worker 

Sorter  and  packer 

Operator,  waists 

Comber 


Machine  tacker. 
Bunch  breaker*. 
OfQce  cleaner. . . 
Demonstrator. . 


Weaver. 
Finisher. 
Twister. 


Waist  finisher. . . 
Operator,  waists. 

Toppaperer 

Dressmaker 

Finisher 

Crystal  worker.. 
Comber 


Hand  worker. 

Paster 

Spooler 


Cutter. 
Doffer. 


Packer 

Straw  operator 

Operator 

Finisher 

Buttonhole  maker. 
Operator,  waLsts. . 

Binder 

Marker 

Card  cutter 

Winder 

Operator,  waists.. 


NationaUty. 


Russian  Hebrew 

Irish 

English 

American 


do 

Irish 

American.. 

do 

Irish 

American.. 

do 

.....do 

Hungarian. 
American.. 

Irish 

American.. 


.do. 
.do. 


English 

Irish 

English 

IrlA 

English 

American 

Irish 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 
English 


American. 
....do.... 

Irish 

American. 


Irish 

...do.... 
American. 


do 

Russian  Hebrew 

Amolcan 

Irish 

American 

do 

Irish 


American. 
...do.... 
Irish 


American . 
do.... 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Irish 

American. 

do.... 

Oerman.. 
American. 
Scotch... 
Irish 


Tean 

Years 

Age 

of 

of 

(years). 

sohool- 

experi- 

ing. 

enoe. 

17 

1 

40 

5 

17 

22 

6 

40 

68 

12 

IS 

7 

4 

21 

6 

8 

25 

8 

4 

40 

6 

6 

46 

6 

5 

27 

7 

8 

20 

8 

5 

56 

4 

5 

40 

8 

17 

40 

6 

26 

35 

11 

8 

24 

W 

(») 

22 

8 

8 

22 

5 

8 

50 

8 

40i 

45 

.w 

18 

20 

8 

15 

40 

7 

10 

38 

8 

6 

24 

7 

10^ 

32 

7 

24 

24 

8 

4 

.19 

1 

23 

2 

4A 

24 

0 

7 

35 

8 

10 

25 

5 

2 

22 

(P) 

2 

38 

4 

27 

32 

6 

18 

40 

5 

(») 

38 

8 

15 

18 

8 

H 

28 

7 

16 

28 

11 

10 

50 

12 

22 

21 

(*) 

7 

19 

8 

5A 

52 

10 

ao| 

50 

7 

87 

42 

(*) 

17 

38 

8 

4 

36 

8 

2 

45 

0 

3A 

50 

(P) 

20^ 

44 

4 

0 

24 

8 

8 

48 

3 

25 

28 

8 

13 

37 

8 

} 

24 

6 

2 

25 

8 

10 

35 

7 

0 

28 

(*) 

8  J 

a  Has  supplemental  income--alimony. 


t  Not  reported. 
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WAGE-EABNING  WOMEN  IN  ST0BE8  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  I.-O0CUPATI0N,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-Continued. 

PHXLADEIiPHIA,  PA.— Contmned. 

FACTORIES,  BTC— WOBfEN  ADBIFT-Coiitlniied. 


Mar- 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 


35 
36 
87 
38 

80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4ft 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 

51 
62 

53 
54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
60 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
70 

80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
00 
01 
02 


Industry. 


Women's  oloUiing 

Carpets. , 

Honery  and  knit  goods. . 
Woolen    and    worsted 

goods. 

Leather. , 

Women's  clothing 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 

Carpets 

Men's  clothing 

Candy 

Soap 

Shirts,  coUan.  and  cnfh . 

Women's  clotning 

Silk 

Carpets. 

Woolen    and    worsted 

goods. 

Paper  boxes 

Woolen    and     wonted 

goods. 

do 

Carx>ets. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 

Carpets 

Lace  curtains 

Hoslcrv  and  knit  goods. . 

Paper  boxes 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 

Women's  clothing 

Woolen    and     worsted 

goods. 

Hats  and  caps 

Tobacco 

Cleaning 

Sewing  machines,  whole- 
sale. 

Plush 

Men's  clothing 

Woolen     and    worsted 

goods. 

women's  clothing 

do 

Paper  boxes 

Women's  clothing 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods . . 

Candy 

Woolen    and     worsted 

goods. 

Paper  boxes 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Woolen    ana     worsted 

goods. 

Umbrellas 

Woolen     and     worsted 

goods. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Hats  and  caps 

Ammunition 

Men's  clothing 

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs. 

Women's  clothing 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Laundry 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Lace  curtains 

Women's  clothing 


Oooupation. 


Operator,  waists 

Winder 

Cutter 

Brocbet  weaver. 


Operator 

Operator,  waists. 

Knitter 

Burler 

Oenoal  worker.. 

Packer 

....do 

Operator 

Operator,  waists. 

Winder 

....do 

Comber 


General  worker. 
Finisher 


Weaver 

Spooler 

Cutter 

Weaver,  rugs. 

Mender 

Operator 

General  worker. . . . 
Sorter  and  packer. 
Operator,  waists. . 
Comber 


Mac^ne  tacker. 
Bunch  breaker. 
Office  cleaner. . . 
Demonstrator. . 


Weaver. 
Finisher. 
Twister. 


Waist  finisher. . . 
Operator,  waists. 

Toppaperer 

Dressmaker 

Finisher 

Crystal  worker.. 
Comber 


Hand  worker. 

Paster 

Spooler 


Cutter. 
Dofler. 


Packer 

Straw  operator 

Operator 

Finisher 

Buttonhole  maker. 
Operator,  waLsts. . 

Binder 

Marker 

Card  cutter 

Winder 

Operator,  waists.. 


NationaUty. 


Russian  Hebrew 

Irish 

English 

American 


do...... 

Irish 

American.. 

.....do 

Irish 

American.. 

do 

do 

Hungarian. 
American.. 

Irish 

American.. 


.do. 
.do. 


English 

Irish 

English 

IrlA 

English 

American 

Irteh 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 
English 


American. 
....do.... 

Irish 

American. 


Irish 

do.... 

American. 


do 

Russian  Hebrew 

Amolcan 

Irish 

American 

do 

Irish 


American. 
...do.... 
Irish 


American. 
...do.... 


do..., 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Irish 

American. 

do.... 

German.. 
American. 
Scotch..., 
Irish 


Tears 

Years 

Age 

of 

of 

(years). 

•Qfaool- 

experi- 

ing. 

enoe. 

17 

1 

40 

6 

17 

22 

6 

H 

68 

12 

4? 

IS 

7 

4 

21 

6 

8 

25 

8 

4 

40 

6 

6 

46 

6 

5 

27 

7 

8 

20 

8 

ft 

56 

4 

ft 

40 

8 

17 

40 

6 

26 

85 

11 

8 

24 

W 

(») 

22 

8 

8 

22 

6 

8 

50 

8 

40i 

45 

.(») 

18 

20 

8 

1ft 

40 

7 

10 

38 

8 

6 

24 

7 

10^ 

32 

7 

2? 

24 

8 

4 

.10 

1 

23 

2 

iA 

24 

0 

7 

35 

8 

10 

25 

6 

2 

22 

(») 

2 

38 

4 

27 

32 

6 

18 

40 

5 

(») 

38 

8 

15 

18 

8 

U 

28 

7 

16 

28 

11 

10 

50 

12 

22 

21 

(*) 

7 

10 

8 

6A 

52 

10 

ao| 

50 

7 

87 

42 

(*) 

17 

38 

8 

4 

36 

8 

2 

45 

0 

3A 

50 

(P) 

2? 

44 

4 

0 

24 

8 

8 

48 

3 

25 

28 

8 

13 

37 

8 

} 

24 

6 

2 

25 

8 

10 

'    35 

7 

0 

28 

(*) 

8  J 

•  Has  supplemental  inoome— alimony. 


t  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— Continued. 

FACTORIBS,  BTC-WOMBN  ADRIFT— Continoed. 


1 

Vverase 
!  wopkly 
u>ariiixigs. 

Average  weekly 
expenditare  for- 

Illlll 

Grade  of  houdng. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 

room  in 

hooae. 

Mar- 

Car  rare. 

Shelter, 
rood.eic. 

nmn- 
bar. 

85.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.08 
5.09 
5.25 
5.31 
5.38 
5.39 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
5.50 
5.60 
5.54 

5.65 
5.66 

5.67 
5.00 
5.70 
5.75 
5.77 
5.77 
5.77 
5.80 
5.81 
5.82 

5.92 
5.92 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.12 
6.17 
6.30 
6.36 
6.37 

6.38 
6.39 

ia50 

13.00 
3.00 
4.00 

•  4.73 

3.00 
3.00 
3.61 
2.62 
1.88 
2.30 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.67 
4.00 

3.00 
3.00 

4.18 
3.60 
4.00 
3.50 
2.76 
4.60 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.10 

3.50 
4.10 
3.60 
2.28 

3.00 
4.25 
3.50 

4.00 
2.90 
4.15 
2.94 
3.75 
3.00 
4.50 

4.70 
3.50 
1.21 

5.90 

Good 

Fair 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

No 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

No 

Yes 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

Yea 

Yea 

Yee 

Yes 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yee 

Yee 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yee 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

35 

Fair 

do 

30 

.30 
.50 

Good 

Good 

37 

fl.73 

do 

Bad... 

38 

Good 

39 

.60 
.60 
.10 
.60 

do 

do 

40 

1.80 

do 

ExceUeot 

Excellent 

41 

Good 

42 

5.67 

Fair 

Bad 

la 

Good 

Good 

44 

1.10 
2.00 

do 

do. 

45 

Fair 

Fair 

40 

.15 

do 

... ..do.*... .......... 

47 

1.00 
3.33 

do 

Good 

48 

.50 

Good 

...  ..do.... 

49 

Fair 

Fair 

80 

.10 

do 

do 

51 

Good 

Good 

O 

.60 

do 

do 

88 

(») 

Fair 

Fair 

54 

.60 

Good 

Good 

86 

Fair 

do 

80 

Good 

Excellent 

sr 

do 

Good 

08 

.10 
.60 
.60 

Fair 

Fair 

08 

Good 

Good 

00 

do 

Fair 

01 

do 

Good 

oa 

do 

do 

03 

.25 

1.00 
.60 

.25 

do 

Excellent 

04 

e3.00 

do 

Fair 

65 

do 

Good 

60 

Fair 

Fair 

07 

Good 

Good 

66 

.50 

Fair 

Fair 

60 

Good 

Good 

70 

.50 

Fair 

Fair 

71 

Excellent 

Good 

72 

.60 

.98 

do 

Excellent 

73 

Fair 

Fair 

74 

.51 

Excellent 

Excellent 

75 

1.00 
1.00 

Fair 

Fair 

76 

.40 

.m 

.50 

.2o 
.60 

.60 
.40 

E.\cellent 

Good 

77 

(iOO<l 

do 

78 

6.46 

2.34 

Bad 

Bad 

79 

6.46 

r.ood 

<;ood 

80 

6.47 

3.25 

do 

do 

81 

6.48 
6.  .W 

5.50 

..  ..do 

do 

82 

3.00 

Excellent 

Excellent 

83 

I          6.60 

2.94 
4.00 
3.00 
4.85 
4.10 
3.80 
3.50 

2.iH 
1.00 

Had 

Fair 

84 

6.60 



Fair 

do 

85 

6.60 

.50 

do 

Good 

86 

6.64 

(]oo<l 

do 

87 

6.70 
6.73 
6.73 
6.75 
6.80 

.50 

do 

Excellent 

88 

Excellent 

Good 

89 

.♦K) 

do 

Excellent 

90 

3.89 
4.00 

fJood 

Good 

01 

1   '     ■   .60 

(lo 

do 

92 

f  Living  Iwyond  appan^nt  income. 
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WAGE-EABNIKO  WOMEN  IN   ST0BE8  AND  FACT0BIE8. 


Table  I.-O0CUPATI0N,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECX)NOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHXLADEIiPHIA,  PA.— Continned. 

FACTORIES,  ETC^— WOBfEN  ADBIFT-CoDttniied. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


35 
36 
87 
38 

89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4ft 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
62 

53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
60 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 

80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 


Indtutry. 


Women's  dotblng 

Carpets. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 
Woolen    and    worsted 

goods. 

Leather 

Women's  dothlng 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 

Carpets. 

Men's  clothing. 

Candy 

Soap 

Shirts,  coUan.  and  cnfh . 

Women's  dothlng 

Silk 

Carpets. 

WoMen    and    worsted 

goods. 

Paper  boxes 

Woolen    and     worsted 

goods. 

do 

Carpets 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 

Carpets 

La(>e  curtains 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 

Paper  boxes 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 

Women's  dothlng 

Woolen    and     worsted 

goods. 

Hats  and  caps 

Tobacco 

Cleaning 

Sewing  machines,  whole- 
sale. 

Plush 

Men's  clothing 

Woolen     and    worsted 

goods. 

Women's  clothing 

do 

Paper  boxes 

Women's  clothing 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 

Candy 

Woolen    and     worsted 

goods. 

Paper  boxes 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Woolen     ana     worsted 

goods. 

Umbrellas 

Woolen     and     worstefl 

goods. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Hats  and  caps 

Amimunition 

Men's  clothing 

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs. 

Women's  clothing 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Laundry 

Paper  and  wood  pulp. . . . 

Lace  curtains 

Women's  clothing 


Occupation. 


Operator,  waists . 

Winder 

Cutter 

Brochet  weaver. 


Operator 

Operator,  waists. 

Knitter 

Burlor 

Oenoal  worker.. 

Packer 

do.. 

Operator 

Oi>orator,  waists. 

Winder 

do 

Comber 


General  worker. 
Finisher. 


Weaver 

Spooler 

Cutter 

Weaver,  rugs 

Mender 

Operator 

General  worker.... 
Sorter  and  packer. 
Operator,  waists. . 
Comber 


Machine  tacker. 
Bunch  breaker. 
OfQce  deancr. . . 
Demonstrator. . 


Weaver. 
Finisher. 
Twister. 


Waist  finisher. . . 
Operator,  waists. 

Toppaperer 

Dressmaker 

Finisher 

Crystal  worker.. 
Comber 


Hand  worker. 

Paster 

Spooler 


Cutter. 
Doffer. 


Packer 

Straw  operator 

Operator 

Finisher 

Buttonhole  maker. 
Operator,  waists. . 

Binder 

Marker 

Card  cutter 

Winder 

Operator,  waists.. 


NationaUty. 


Russian  Hebrew 

Irish 

English 

American 


do 

Irish 

American.. 

.....do 

Irish 

American.. 

do 

do 

Hungarian. 
American.. 

Irish 

American.. 


.do. 
.do. 


English. 
Irish^, 


English. 


English 

American 

Irish 

American 

Russian  Hebrew 
English 


American. 

do.... 

Irish 

American. 


Irish 

do.... 

American. 


do 

Russian  Hebrew 

American 

Irish 

American 

do 

Irish 

American 

do 

Irish 


American . 
do.... 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Irish 

American. 

do.... 

German.. 
American. 
Scotch.... 
Irish 


Tean 

Years 

Age 

of 

of 

(yeaw). 

SQllOOl- 

experl- 

ing. 

enoe. 

17 

1 

40 

6 

17 

22 

6 

H 

68 

12 

40^ 

IS 

7 

4 

21 

6 

8 

25 

8 

4 

40 

6 

6 

46 

6 

5 

27 

7 

8 

20 

8 

ft 

56 

4 

ft 

40 

8 

17 

40 

6 

26 

35 

11 

8 

24 

W 

(») 

22 

8 

8 

22 

5 

8 

50 

8 

40i 

45 

.(») 

18 

20 

8 

1ft 

40 

7 

10 

38 

8 

6 

24 

7 

10^ 

32 

7 

2? 

24 

8 

4 

.19 

1 

23 

2 

4A 

24 

0 

7 

35 

8 

19 

25 

6 

2 

22 

W 

2 

38 

4 

27 

32 

6 

18 

40 

5 

(») 

38 

8 

15 

18 

8 

li 

28 

7 

16 

28 

11 

10 

50 

12 

22 

21 

W 

7 

19 

8 

6A 

52 

10 

ao| 

50 

7 

87 

42 

(*) 

17 

38 

8 

4 

36 

8 

2 

45 

0 

3A 

50 

(*) 

20 

44 

4 

0 

24 

8 

8 

48 

3 

25 

28 

8 

13 

37 

8 

} 

24 

6 

2 

25 

8 

10 

35 

7 

0 

28 

(*) 

8   J 

a  Has  supplemental  income— alimony. 


t  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— CKXIUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC-WOBOBN  ADRIFT-ConUniied. 


1 

1  Vvenge 
!  woeltly 

v^arnings. 

1 

Average  weekly 
expenaiture  for- 

Average 
weekhr 
contri- 
bution 
ton<*edy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 

room  in 

home. 

Mar- 

Carfare. 

Shelter, 
food,  e:c 

nttm- 
ber. 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.08 
5.09 
5.25 
5.31 
5.38 
5.39 
5.50 
5.50 
5.60 
5.50 
5.50 
5.54 

5.65 
5.66 

5.67 
5.60 
5.70 

ia50 

13.00 
3.00 
4.00 

•  4.73 

3.00 
3.00 
3.61 
2.62 
1.88 
2.30 
2.60 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.67 
4.00 

3.00 
3.00 

4.18 
3.50 
4.00 
3.50 
2.70 
4.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.10 

3.50 
4.10 
3.  or) 
2.28 

3.00 
4.-25 
3.50 

4.00 
2.90 
4.15 
2.M 
3.75 
3.fW 
4.50 

4.7ri 
3..% 
1.21 

5.'*-> 
3.25 

5.  .V> 

z.m 

2.  'H 
4  (i) 

4.N5 
4. 10 

l.'Ji 

3  ^i 

4  ''^p 

Good 

Fair 

Yes 

Yes 

Ym 

Ym 

No 

Ym 

Yes 

Y«i 

Yes 

Y«i 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yei 

Ym 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yet 

Yee 

Yes 

Yee 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yee 

Y« 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yi^ 

Yeh 

.No 

Y«» 

Yes 

Yps 

Y«^. 

Yes 

Y#T* 

Yeh 

Y*-. 

Y#-. 

Y«rt 

Y*-, 

Y«r- 

Ye^ 

Ytt 

Yte... 
Y«... 

.No 

Yw,... 

35 

Fair 

Good 

do 

30 

.30 
.50 

Good 

37 

fl.73 

do 

Bad 

38 

Good 

30 

.60 
.60 
.10 
.GO 

do 

do 

40 

L80 

do 

Excellent 

41 

ExoeUoit 

Good 

^ 

5.67 

Fair 

Bad 

IS 

Good 

Good 

44 

1.10 
2.00 

i.66 

3.33 

do 

do 

45 

Fair 

Fair 

45 

.15 

do 

do 

do 

Good 

47 
48 

.50 

Good 

do 

49 

Fair 

Fair 

80 

.10 

do. 

do 

51 

Good 

Good 

0 

.50 

do 

do 

58 

(») 

Fair 

Fair 

54 

.60 

Good 

Good 

56 

5.75 

Fair 

An 

80 

5.77 

Good 

ExcwUentx 

S7 

5.77 

do 

Good 

88 

5.77 

.10 
.60 
.50 

Fair 

Fair 

OP 

5.80 
5.81 
5.82 

5.92 

Good 

Good 

00 

! do 

Fair 

01 

do 

Good 

oa 

.'2.5' 

l.Oi) 
.♦JO 

.25 

y&i) 

'.Hi 

do 

do 

03 

5.92 

lio 

Exr-elleni 

04 

fuOO 
6.00  1 

exm 

do 

do 

Fair 

Gowi 

06 
60 

6  00 

Fair 

Fair 

87 

6.W 

(;o»J 

Fair 

< 

Good 

Oood 

Fair 

'  (500*1 

08 
09 

6.fn 

( 

70 

6.00 
<i.l2 

...V.'.'.V..    Fair "...!.... 

Exrellent 

.98    do 

Fair 

Exr-pllent 

Fair 

Oood 

Exwllent 

Fair 

Exc^l^nt 

Fair 

<iw\ 

...do 

lia^i 

<;<x>l 

do 

. .     .do 

Kxf*n*'nt 

1-  ^r 

. . .   .do 

'  J'JO'I 

. .   .  .do 

Exr^lk-nt. 

i'»*MM\ 

E.xfelkjTit 

'i'^yl 

.■lo 

71 
72 

«.  17 
6.30 
6  Vt 

.60 
.51 

.4«) 
.**) 

.2.> 
.4" 

.!>■' 

••■ 
.  •.»■ 

73 
74 
76 

6.37 
^.> 

•:.  ¥, 

'■■  4* 
'    'A 

'■  ••; 

•       ^  * 

1.00 
1.00 

234' 

2.''*l 
l.W 

Fair 

p:xr«*Il^nt 

i$wA 

iJa^i 

(.ff(y\ 

.   ..do 

..do 

Ks-i^lkni 

It^'l 

F^ir 

...}o 

('t<j*A 

..do 

Kv*l!*Ti»... 
.       .'lo 

«;i.*-!     

.1, 

70 

II 

78 
79 

H) 
41 

H2 
K3 

M 

H6 

« 

91 
92 

t  lA\inz  tj^yori'l  jip|i-4r"n'  n.ixnnt: 
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WAGE-EABNING  WOMEN  IK  ST0BE8  AND  FAGTOBIES. 


Table  1.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHUiADEIaPHIA,  PA.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  BTC.-WOMBN  ADBIFT-Continaed. 


Uar- 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 


93 

94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
100 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
llti 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 

124 
125 
12G 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

13G 
137 
138 

139 
140 
141 
142 

143 
144 
145 
14<) 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 


Industry. 


Woolen    and    worsted 

goods. 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Woolen    and    worsted 

nx>ds. 

Silk  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Furs 

WoolMi    and     worsted 

goods. 
Shirts,  collars,  and  cmSs. 

Umbrellas 

Ammunition 

Neckwear 

Women's  clothing 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Lace  curtains 

do 

Soap 

Tobacco 

Woolen    and     worsted 

goods. 

W  omen's  clothing 

do 

Upholstery 

Hats  and  caps 

Boots  and  shoes 

Ammimition 

do 

Tobacco 

Hats  and  caps 

Carpets 

Upholstery 

Carpets 

Woolen     and     worsted 
goods. 

Paper  boxes 

Elastic  hosiery 

Carpets 

Millinery 

Thread,  wholesale 

Sporting  goods 

women  8  clothing 

....do 

Hats  and  caps 

MilUnery 

Boots  and  shoes 

Woolen     and     worsted 

goods. 

Neckwear 

Women's  clothing; 

Woolen     and     worsted 

goods. 

Dental  supplies 

Women's  clothing 

do 

Woolen     and     worsted 

goods. 

House  furnishings 

Tapestry 

Furs 

Dental  supplies 

Women's  clothing 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Women's  clothing 

do 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 


Oocupadon. 


Weaver. 


Strap  operator. 
Mender 


Weaver. 
....do.. 
Furrier. 


Operator. 
Fln^ 


Finisher. 
Filling  plates. 

Operator 

do 

Press  feeder. . 

Folder 

Overlooker... 

Wrapper 

Cigar  maker., 
l^'eaver 


Presser 

Waist  maker. 
Forewoman.. 

Operator 

Beater 

Tube  maker. 

Operator 

Labeler 

Operator 

\Veaver 

Upholsterer.. 

Spooler 

Mender 


General  worker 

Operator 

Designer,  rugs 

Machine  embroiderer 

Saleswoman 

Operator 

Operator,  wai.st,s 

Dresmiaker 

Operator 
Trimmer 
Packer 
Weaver 


NationaUty. 


Age 

(years). 


English. 


Irish 

American. 


do.... 

German.. 
American. 


Examiner German 


Russianilebrew 

American 

do 

do 

Welsh 

American 

do 

do 

Irish 

American 

do 


do.... 

do.... 

German. . 

American. 

....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 

...do.... 
English . . . 
American. 

...do.... 
Irish 


.Vmerican 

....do 

German , 

-American 

EnKlLsh 

Irish 

Ilu.ssiau  Hebrew 

Irish 

A  merir.m 

do 

do 
Irth 


Operator 

Assistant  forewoman 

Weaver ■  Irish , 


Carder American . 

Dressmaker do 

Operator,  waisLs do 

Mender do 


Machine  op>erator do 

Forewoman ] do 

Finisher ; do 

Trimmer do 

Dressmaker 

Inspector 

General  operator 

in 

I..ooper do . . 

a  Living  l>cyond  apparent  income. 


19 

26 
22 

21 
48 
50 
23 

32 

30 
26 
50 
28 
41 


Years 

of 
school- 
ing. 


8 
10 

6 
6 
8 
8 


of 

expert' 

enoe. 


38 

7 

34 

8 

25 

(*) 

34 

6 

25 

(*) 

42 

8 

25 

12 

47 

(*) 

40 

8 

62 

5 

55 

8 

24 

3 

40 

8 

28 

11 

35 

5 

58 

4 

22 

3 

32 

6 

54 

8 

22 

6 

18 

7 

32 

4 

40 

8 

35 

7 

30 

25 

9 

50 

3 

21 

8 

22 

10 

44 

6 

40 

5 

24 

12 

48 

3 

2.5 

10 

45 

(«>) 

25 

10 

36 

8 

31 

8 

36 

11 

23 

®  i 

45 

10 

30 

10 

39 

8 

3S 

7 

48 

(*) 

28 

10 

25 

9 

6i 
3 

7 
26 


4 
25 

8 
10 
10 
12 

5 
12 

9 


7 

7 

20 
22 
48 
10 

3 
12 

2 
20 
37 
10 
20 


I 


25 
8 
2 

15 
4 

30 

5 

7 
20 

15 

5 

20 

10 
20 

6 

2 

6| 
12 

9 
18 

6 
13 
21 

5 

5 

9 


CHAPTER  XII. — GENERAL  TABLES. 


PHIIjADELPHIA,  pa.— ContiDUed. 

FACTORIES,  BTC.-WOMEN  ADRlFT^Conllnued. 


A,.«. 

«^ 

i^"«' 

3^ 

OfadeotliouiinK. 

tirade  of  lood. 

Bittioe 

bOUM. 

,fs 

™& 

C„,^. 

SbeltAT, 
food.elo. 

relnUvH. 

bar.' 

K.S1 

B.87 

7.00 
7.  CO 
7.00 
7.1X1 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

7!  06 
7.08 
7.0> 

7;  IS 

7.M 
7.36 
T.tO 
7.W 
7.  SO 

T.ao 

«... 

3.00 

a.2S 

S-W 

3.60 

3.00 

3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
2.05 

a 

£.00 
3.M 

iioD 

G.aB 

lioD 

a.w 

1.23 

4.60 

a!  00 

3J^. 
3.01 

Vflo 

11 

fi.(IU 

Oood 

Qood 

Ym 

Y» 

Y« 

1E;;e; 

m 

1;;;;;; 

S;:::::: 

Y(B 

S;;e: 

Yto 

Y« 

Yes 

£:;:;::_ 
?S:::::: 

Yen 

?S::::::. 

Ym 

Ym 

No 

Yw 

fS;::::: 

Xo, 

^ 

taeo 

■■■'ii.'fs' 

....do 

do 

do 

M 

.60 

:S 

1;*^. 

Fair 

101 

kife»::::::::::: 

:is 

.U3 

-oiiS";::::::::::::: 

:::;«:::;;::::::::: 

do 

do 

loa 

:aa 

;if 

iw' 

:* 

7.H 

Fall 

::::*:::::::::::: 

du 

^:= 

Fair 

7.M 

.;a 

(1) 

:!' 

laj 

7.  Kb 
8.00 

l.M 

iilil 

1. 00 

.°"Jj:;:::.:::;::; 

FUr. 

Ytir 

:™ 

H-UU 

Fair 

do 

-.-.do 

.....ao. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.....' 

.,i6 

.10 

.ijO 

i-m 

Einllenl 

EicsUriii - 

do 

do 

ffl:;:::;:::::::::: 

.,,..do _ 

do 

do -- 

;::::dS::::::::::::: 

do... 

do - 

6.06" 

,, 

;io 

177 

::::;:*"" 

s 

)iW 

.in 

.60 

i:ii 

do 

c  Based  on  I.W,  numbet  rpported. 
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WAQE-EABNINO  WOMEN  IN  ST0BE8  AND  FACT0BIE8. 


Table  I.-OCCUPATI0N,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 


SIjPHTA,  pa.— <3oncluded. 

FACTOBIBS,  BTC.— WOBfEN  ADBIFT--Conoladed. 


Mar- 

ginBl 
nam- 
ber. 


153 

154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
100 

161 
162 

163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
160 
170 

171 
172 


Industry. 


Wooten    and     worsted 

goods. 

Dental  aupDllM 

Men's  douung 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Shirts,  ooUais,  and  culls. . 

Cotton  goods 

Paper  boxes 

Woolen    and    worsted 

goods. 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 
Woolen    and    worsted 

goods. 

Women's  dothing 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . 
Woolen    and    worsted 

goods. 

Carpets. 

.....% 

Women's  clothing 

Men's  clothine 

Woolen    ana    worsted 

goods. 

Laundry 

Paper  boxes 


Averages. 


Occupation. 


Weavw, 


Operator 

Forewoman 

Adjuster 

Buttonhole  maker. 

Weaver 

Sample  maker 

Weaver 


Machine  buttonhole  maker 
Mender 


Operator,  waists. 

Weaver 

Mender 


Weaver 

do 

Dressmaker. 

Tailoress 

Forewoman. 


do 

General  worker. 


Nationality. 


Irish. 


American. 

do.... 

Irish 

do.... 

English... 
American. 
....do.... 


.do. 
.do. 


Russian  Hebrew 

American 

do 


Scotch.... 
American. 

do.... 

Qennan. . 
American. 


.do. 
.do. 


Tears 

Age 

of 

(years). 

school- 

ing. 

40 

10 

26 

6 

53 

8 

30 

12 

38 

3 

55 

3 

30 

12 

43 

8 

40 

8 

30 

7 

23 

72 

3 

25 

0 

40 

6 

38 

(») 

25 

6 

35 

8 

35 

8 

40 

5 

64 

9 

•6  34.1 

1 

e6.8 

Yea» 

of 
expe- 
rience. 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Based  on  172,  number  reported. 


e  Based  on  157,  number  reported. 
d  Based  on  168,  number  reported. 


8  : 
37  : 

8 
10 

*^  i 

20 
10    ' 

24i 

10   : 

■ 

2 

40 

8 

25 

18 

7 

20 
20 

20 
25 


411.9 
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L-OCXTJPATION,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC   CONDI* 
TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

PHTTiA  DEIiPHIA,  PA.— Concluded. 
FACTORIES,  BTC.-W01IRH  ADRDT-Coododed. 


A 


I 


Afcnn  weekly 
expauUtiire  fl6r— 


Cwrtvn. 


I8LI7    . 

US'. 

US  I 

9L&S  > 

fliei  ! 
laoo  :. 


laoo 
laoo 

UlS 

11.00 
11.00 

ii.» 

IX  II 
13.  SS 

1&.00 

(0 


I 


I 


«€L64 


•a  50 

.50 
.00 
.00 
.50 
.00 

.50 


.50 
.50 


SlMttcr, 
'food,  etc 


14.  ao 

5.65 
4.00 
4.20 
a.  45 
6.27 
4.00 
3.30 

4. 16 
4.00 

3.J0 

4.:0 


AXtTMff 

veekl^v 
,   oontn- 
I  buUon 
to  needy 
reUtivee. 


.tJO 
.60 


.50 


/.47 


6.80 
5.17 
3. 00 
5.50 
4.00 

5l7o 
3.50 


»a.67 


$3.80 


4.16 


3.00 


Onde  of  housinfr. 


GrBde  of  food. 


Good. 


EzoeDait. 


Fair '  Fair.. 

Good j  Good. 

...do :  Ezoellent. 

Fair i  Good. 

Good !  Excellent. 

Good. 

Excellent. 


.do.... 
Excellent. 


BmI.. 
Good. 


Bed. 
Good. 


Fair. 


Fair 

Bad do. 

Good Good. 

do do. 

do do. 

Excelleut do. 

do Exi«Uent. 

do do. 


2.50     Gooil Good. 

' do do. 


92.14 


i 


sitting 

room  In 

houae. 


«  Baaed  oo  171,  number  reported. 

/  Baaed  oo  02,  number  payine  car  fiare.    Number  reported,  172. 

9  Baaed  on  45.  number  cootributtaiK.    Number  reported.  160. 
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WAGE-EABNIKG  WOMEN  IN  STORES  AND  FACTORIES. 


Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNINQ  WOMEN— Continued. 

ST.  liOUIS,  MO. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES— WOMEN  UTING  AT  HOME. 


Oocupatlon. 


Gash  girl 


ASBOI 

Wrapper 

Check  girl 

Caahier 

loapector 

Stock  marker. . . 

Inspector 

Do •... 

Wrapper 

Errand  girl 

Wrapper 

Inspector 

Errand  girl 

Wrapper 

Cashier 

Inspector 

Do 

Mail-order  clerk. 

Wrapper 

Cashier 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Alteration  hand . 

Cashier 

Saleswoman 

Wrapper 

Inspector 

Mail-order  clerk. 
Saleswoman 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Errand  girl 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Cashier 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Seamstress 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Reliever 

Fitter 

Saleswoman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Telephone  operator. 

MllUner 

Dreasmaker 

Candy  dipper 

Saleswoman 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Irish. 

do. 
English. 

American 

Hebrew , 

do 

American , 

Russian  Hebrew. 

American 

do 

Hebrew 

do 

Italian , 

Hebrew , 

do 

Amolcan 

do 

do 

German 

American 

Hebrew , 

German , 

American 

German , 

Irish 

German 

American 

German 

Hebrew 

Ameri(um 

Gennan 

American 

Hebrew 

do 

American 

do 

do 

do 

Irish 

Hebrew 

English 

Russian  Hebrew. 

French 

American 

do 

Hebrew 

German 

American 

Hebrew 

(a) 
(") 

Hebrew 

German 

....do 

Hebrew 

American 

....do 

German 

American 

German 

Hungarian 

German 

....do 

American 

German 

Hebrew 

Swedish 

American 


Aver- 

Aver- 

<«« 

Age 
(yrs.). 

Years 
of  expe- 

weekly 

weekly 
oootri- 

rience. 

earn- 

bution 

ings. 

to 
family. 

14 

1 

12.50 

S2.50 

15 

u 

2.50 

2.50 

15 

1 

3.00 

3.00 

15 

1 

3.00 

3.00 

14 

i 

3.00 

3.00 

17 

2 

3.00 

3.00 

16 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

15 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

14 

i 

3.50 

3.50 

15 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

16 

n 

3.50 

3.50 

14 

3.50 

3.50 

17 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

16 

2 

3.50 

3.50 

17 

2 

3.50 

3.50 

17 

(a) 

3.50 

3.50 

16 

2 

3.50 

3.50 

17 

U 

3.50 

3.50 

17 

3 

4.00 

4.00 

19 

3 

4.00 

4.00 

17 

U 

4.00 

4.00 

16 

if 

4.00 

4.00 

16 

1 

4.00 

14 

1 

4.00 

4.00 

17 

1 

4.00 

4.00 

16 

2 

4.00 

4.00 

19 

H 

4.00 

10 

(«) 

4.50 

4.50 

15 

3i 

4.50 

4.50 

17 

2 

4.50 

4.50 

17 

3 

4.50 

4.50 

16 

I 

4.50 

4.50 

19 

(«) 

5.00 

5.00 

18 

(«) 

5.00 

5.00 

17 

(«) 

5.00 

(«) 

18 

(«) 

5.00 

5.00 

22 

5 

5.00 

5.00 

17 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

17 

3 

5.00 

5.00 

18 

8 

5.00 

2.00 

M4M 

o 

5.00 

5.00 

19 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

22 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

18 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

20 

(o) 

5.00 

25 

2 

5.00 

2.66 

19 

5 

5.00 

5.00 

18 

2 

5.00 

5.00 

19 

(«) 

.•i.50 

5.50 

18 

4 

().00 

aoo 

22 

5 

6.00 

3.00 

20 

5 

(i.OO 

6.00 

18 

2 

0.00 

6.00 

20 

1 

0.00 

6.00 

19 

5 

0.00 

6.00 

24 

2 

0.00 

6.00 

19 

2 

6.00 

22 

5 

0.00 

6.00 

19 

C) 

0.00 

6.00 

18 

3 

6.00 

6.00 

24 

2 

6.00 

2.50 

21 

3 

0.00 

3.00 

24 

n 

6.50 

5.00 

19 

3 

7.00 

7.00 

19 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

19 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

20 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

<"' 

3 

7.00 

3.00 

a  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE.   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOliEN—Contmued. 

ST.  IjOUIS,  mo.— Continufid. 

DEPARTBfBNT  AND  OTHER  BBTAII«  STOBBS—WOBfEN  UVUIO  AT  HOME-Cono'd. 


Occupation. 


Nattonallty. 


flalMwoman... 

Do 

MUUner 

Cashier 

flaleawoman... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fitter 

Do 

fiataswoman... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Milliner 

HairdreBier 

Drenmaker 

Aaaiatant  fitter, 
flaleswombn . . . 

Do 

Demonstrator. . 
fisJeswoman... 
Dressmaker 

Do 

Fitter 


German. 
Hebrew. 
Qerman. 


German.. 

do 

do..... 

do 

American. 

American. 
Italian... 

Irish 

German. . 
Hebrew.., 

do.... 

do.... 

American, 

do.... 

do.... 

German. . . 

Irish 

do... 

do.... 

American. 
English... 
American. 

Irish 

. .-  .do 

American. 


(°) 


A\'erage !6  20.8 


Age 

(yra.). 

Years 

or 

experl- 
ence. 

Aver- 

weSuy 
earn- 
ings. 

Avep- 

wSShr 
contra- 
batiOQ 

to 
fiunily. 

23 
19 
22 
19 
58 
26 
27 
28 
28 
19 
38 
37 
21 
35 
23 
18 
20 
28 
20 
22 
21 
22 
23 
31 
27 
25 
25 
23 
22 
23 
41 

2 

1 
8 

P 

10 
4 

5 

H 

7 

(•) 
4 
10 
4 
6 
7 
3 
8 

«e 

4 

7 
8 

17.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.50 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.50 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

13.00 

13.00 

12.00 

15.00 

22.50 

$3.50 
3.00 
7.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.50 
9.00 
8.00 
9.00 

*'8'66 
10.00 

(•) 

5.00 

3.00 

10.00 

3.00 

10.00 

11.00 

11.00 

8.00 
12.00 
15.00 
22.50 

620.8!      e3.2 

1              ' 

6  6.37 

'5.39 

o  Not  reported. 

6  Based  on  99,  number  reported. 


e  Based  on  84,  number  reported. 
d  Based  on  95,  number  reported. 
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WAGE-EABNIKG  WOMEN  IK  ST0BE8  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  1,-OOOUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-<3ontmued. 

ST.  IjOUIS;  mo. --Continued. 
dbpartmbnt  abtd  othbb  sbtail  8tobb»-wombn  adrift. 


Mar- 
ginal 
numH 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


Oocupation. 


Salefwoman 

do. • 

China  waaher 

Saleawoman 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Demonstrator 

Saleswoman 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

Forewoman 

Saleswoman 

....do 

do 

do 

Hairdresser 

Saleswoman 

Head  saleswoman 

Seamstress 

Saleswoman 

....do 

do 

Furniture  duster 

Saleswoman 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Dressmaker 

Assistant  fitter 

Saleswoman 

Fitter  and  alteration  hand . 

Saleswoman 

Coat  and  waist  maker 

Saleswoman 

....do 

.  ...do 

Head  saleswoman 

...do 

Saleswoman 

Demonstrator 

Saleswoman 

Dressmaker 

Fitter 

Saleswoman 


.Vverage. 


Nationality. 


American 

do 

Oerman 

do 

do 

American 

do 

do 

Oerman. 

American 

do 

Irish 

French. 

American 

do 

do 

Oerman 

American 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

French 

American 

do 

do 

Russian  Hebrew . 

American 

do 

Oerman 

American 

Irish 

do 

American , 

do 

Irish 

American 

do 

Irish 

Amerk'an 

Hebrew , 

Oerman 

Irish 

American 

English 

do 

American 

Oerman , 

....do 

English 

Spanish 

American 

....do 

Scotch 

American 


Age 

(years). 


22 
19 
40 
28 
35 
30 
22 
28 
18 
19 
23 
17 
18 
34 
30 
25 


25 
20 
22 

20 
40 
29 
30 
35 
26 
20 
30 
24 
33 
24 
37 
23 
40 
20 
20 
25 
35 
40 
34 
26 
40 
35 
29 
25 
30 
30 
26 
30 
33 
23 
20 
30 
34 
33 


Years 

of 
school- 
ing. 


/28 


8 
9 
5 
6 
7 
7 
7 
9 
8 
7 
8 
6 
7 
8 
6 

10 
8 
8 
8 
8 

10 
8 

10 
8 
8 
8 
8 
5 
5 


(0 


8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

8 

7 

8 

8 

7 

9 

12 

8 

8 

8 

12 

12 

12 

10 

12 

10 


Of 

experi- 
enoe. 


^ 


12 


P8.1  :     A  7. 8 


a  Bad -i  Insanitary.  Fair-i  Just  sanitary.  Oood— Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space, fur- 
nishings, etc.).    Excellent—  "  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 

6  Bad—  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.  Fair— Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good—"  Fair"  and  palatable. 
Exccllent»=  "Good,"  with  good  service. 

e  Not  reported. 

d  Kitchen  scores  as  sitting  room. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 

TION  OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

ST.  IjOUIS,  mo.— Continued. 

DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES- WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Avenge 

ireekly 

earnings. 

Averaee  weekly  ex- 
penditares  for— 

Average 
weekly 

contribu- 
tion to 
needy 

relatives. 

Grade  of  houslng.(«) 

Giadeoffood.(») 

Sitting 

room  in 

hooae. 

Mar- 

ginal 

Carfare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc 

num- 
ber. 

S4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.50 
9.50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
20.00 

$3.50 
8.00 
2.80 
2.62 
4.01 
4.01 
3.60 

•2.75 
4.30 
3.60 
3.06 
4.50 
2.30 
1.58 
4.01 
2.83 
2.83 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.70 
2.52 
3.95 
4.43 
5.40 
4.90 
3.25 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
4.18 
5.28 
3.60 
1.45 
3.95 
4.43 
6.15 
3.27 
4.00 
4.2(> 
2.86 
3.02 
5.00 
3.89 
5.60 
6. 3o 
5.00 
4.01 
4.01 
5.40 
4.01 
5.30 
6.90 

Fair 

Good 

No 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

No 

Yes 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

No 

No 

Yea 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yea 

Yes 

No 

Yea 

No 

Yea 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

(^) 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 

do 

Fair 

3 

Bad 

Fair. 

do 

s 

4 

Good 

Good 

5 

6 

.30 
.60 
.60 
.30 
.60 
.60 
.60 

Excellent 

do 

7 

12.75 

Good 

ft 

Excellent 

do 

9 

•  •  •  •  aClO*  •••••*••■•••■ 

-  •  -  •  •do*  •••*• «. 

do 

do 

....  .do«  ....• 

10 
11 
12 

Fair 

Fair 

13 

Good 

14 

Good 

do 

U 

.60 
.60 

Fair 

do 

10 

do 

Good 

•  .  •  *  aUOv  •■•••-••••••• 

17 
18 

19 

do 

do 

•  •  •  •  aUv* ••••••••■■••* 

30 

31 

.60 

Excellent 

do 

33 

2.52 

Good 

Bad 

38 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

Excellent 

Good 

34 

Good 

Fair 

36 

Excellent 

Good 

36 

Good 

37 

1.50 
1.50 

Fair 

Bad 

88 

Good 

Good 

30 

do 

do 

80 

.60 

Fair 

do 

81 

Bad 

do 

32 

.60 
.60 

Excellent 

Excellent 

33 

do 

(Jood 

34 

4.35 

Fair 

do 

35 

Excellent 

do 

36 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

Good 

Fair 

37 

do 

Good 

38 

3.27 

do 

do 

30 

Excellent 

do 

40 

(Jood 

do 

41 

2.50 
1.51 

Excellent 

42 

Good 

do 

do 

43 

do 

44 

do 

Fair 

45 

(0 

Excellent 

Excellent 

46 

(Jood 

Good 

47 

.00 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Good 

48 

Goo<l 

49 

do 

do 

50 

.60 

Excellent 

Excellent 

51 

Good 

Good 

52 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

Excellent 

Excellent 

53 

do 

do 

54 

7.00  ' 

do 

do 

55 

5.90 
/3.98 

4.«i2 
y2.72 

do 

do 

56 

/7.51 

<.58 

«  Living  beyond  apparent  Income. 

/  Based  on  56,  niiraoer  reported. 

9  Based  on  55,  number  reported. 

A  Based  on  2,  number  reported. 

i  Based  on  3.J,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  56. 

i  Based  on  9,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  55. 


WAQE'EABinilG  won  EN  IN  STOBEB  ASD  FACTOBIES. 


ST.  IiOUIS,  MO.— GaaUnued. 

r*CTOBUH.  BTCV-mUfSN  UmtO  AT  BOMB. 


•  IndDMiT- 

„™„„.. 

<^, 

Yewa 

Ingt. 

fuJillT. 

r™,.!,'* 

'i 

IS 

» 

20 

9 
5 

e 
u 

5 

It 
s 
i" 

B 
33 
0 

0 

IS 

1 
I 

"■> 

i 

S 

) 

u 
k 

It 

i 

»i| 

3.10 
2.  SO 

!:S 

3.00 
3.00 

iii 

a.  00 

3.00 

11 

4!  00 

4!  00 

4.00 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
1.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4,50 
4.U 
4.60 

IS 

t . 

..Ji 

Q           '"' 

Op«mtor.  unJerwear 

OpcimtoT,  undenreaf 

8W              '"' 

Amnlcnui 

(") 

Mm'd  Plolhlnj 

W 

G«ra  '"' 

I'oHnhpr 

rackM 

*■' 

Uachlne  D|»r!ilaT 

AniMiai 

Bulloiiliolciiiwhiiii'  opiT- 

'■V 

Anwrlmn 

T-mrglr,     '"' 

AmnJcui 

BdoM  uid  bIukc 

(-1 

Aaifilcaii'."".'.. 

i|  '1 

■t       s!oo 
a        5.00 

i  1      ..00 
fi     1       5.(tt 
1          5.00 
1              .00 

i;  1 

G    1      50U 
1            .00 

4.10 

Sfe""---;:;: 

....do...!!!!!!! 

Trimm« 

r"i'£h'*" 

|Sgr"'.""""::; 

W  omen  -J  (■ioi  h  liii' .  V.".' .' ." ;  i 
BmHsanilMhom.  ....     ... 

roiiur-iiiui'h  iri  p  "ppmi  Qf ! ! ; 

Mnphlnp  opmiior 

■1,,-krr 
Lalwl.c... 

....do 

''^ 

1 
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PACTOBOS.  KTC^WOHBir  UVIIfQ  AT  HOMB-ConHntMd. 


Boota  and  bIum*.  . . 


Women's  rloIhlnR... 


■■     Ai"'n™n 

i 

;::;.i;fJXii;:;;::: 

'  French...  

...  ;  AnKHran 

jj^O-^- 

Mi,.l.l..«or*r.l..r.... 

:::.  *'"'io™::::::: 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC   CONDI- 
TION OP  ,WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

ST.  LiOUIS  MO.— Continued. 

FACTORIES,  ETC.— WOMEN  LiYING  AT  HOBflfi— Continued. 


Industry. 


Occupation. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Men's  clothing 

Chains 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Tobacco 

Clothing 

Ropes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Ifen's  clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Printing  and  publishing . . . 

Tobacco 

Fu)er  boxes 

HDo 

Boots  and  shoes 

Women's  clothing 

Do 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Do 

Men's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bags 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Do 

Men's  clothing 

Laundry 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Tobacco 

Do 

Paper  boxes 

Bags 

Tobacco 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Men's  clothing 

Do 

Do 

Women's  clothing 

Boots  aiid  shoes. 

Do 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do I 

Candy j 

Tobacco 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Do i 

Do ; 

Wholesale  milliner}' | 

Boots  and  shoes , 

Electrical  supplies ! 

Boots  and  shoes 

Women's  clothing 


Machine  operator 

do 

Painter 

Packer 

Closer 

Stripper 

Machine  ooenXor 

do 

Inker 

Stitcher 

Forewoman 

Tip  stitcher 

(«) 

Tip  repairer 

Machine  operator 

SUtcher 

Wrapper 

Machine  operator 

Hand  worker 

Packer 

Sldrt  operator 

Operator,  underwear 

Stitcher 

Lining  maker 

Machine  operator 

do 

do 

Inspector  of  linings 

Bag  sewer 

Machine  operator 

do 

Skiver 

Ironcr 

Mangier 

Webber 

C) 
Wrapj)er 

Stripper 

(Jluer 

Bag  sewer 

Wrapper-olT 

'.[^do[[[]]]".V/..V'.'.'. 

do 

Liner 

Lining  stitcher 

Machine  operator 

do 

do 

Operator,  overalls 

Finisher 

Skirt  maker 

Machine  operator 

Stitcher 

Packer 

Eve  let-machine  operator 

Bfochine  operator 

Dipper 

Stemmer 

Fitter 

do 

Stitcher 

Folder 
Cutter 
Skiver 
Machine  operator 

Tip  stitcher 

Operator,  skirts.. 


Nationality. 


German.. 
Polish... 
do... 


(«) 
German 

(«) 
American . . . 

do , 

do 

German 

American... 

Irish 

German 

American . . . 

Polish , 

German 

do , 

Welsh 

American . . . 

do 

Italian 

American... 

do 

Irish 

(German 

American... 

do 

do , 

Irish 

American... 
Irish 

00 
American.., 

(«) 
(°) 
(») 

(«) 

German 

do 

*...do 

Irish 

German 

do 

Irish 

German 

Irish 

American . . . 
Roumanian. 
American... 

do 

....do 

German 

(<=) 
German 

(«) 
German 

German 

Irish 

do. 
German. 
Irish. 

do 

English . . 

American 


20 
20 
24 
Z'i 
23 
32 
2.') 
30 
20 
22 
20 
20 
18 


Years 


Age 

Of 

(>TS.). 

experi- 

ence. 

20 

4 

20 

3 

17 

U 

23 

4 

23 

i 

21 

2 

18 

3 

30 

8 

18 

(•) 

22 

8 

19 

H 

20 

5 

23 

6 

16 

2h 

18 

3 

19 

1| 

22 

7 

18 

4 

22 

8 

20 

6 

22 

7 

21 

4 

17 

4 

19 

i 

19 

5 

25 

10 

33 

2 

18 

5 

19 

5 

24 

3 

26 

3 

19 

1 

16 

h 

23 

1 

18 

3 

18 

a 

36 

9 

22 

5 

27 

13 

23 

10 

18 

2 

20 

5 

16 

3 

27 

15 

30 

4 

24 

6 

24 

3i 

27 

5 

17 

4 

21 

H 

18 

2 

23 

7 

20 

5 

18 

3 

22 

4 

i 
4 

3 
9 
8 
5 
10 
8 
2 
4 
3 
3 
4i 


Aver- 
age 
eekly 


wee 
earn 
ings. 


S6.60 
6.50 
6.  GO 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.60 
7.60 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.23 
9.60 
9.50 


Aver- 
age 
weeklv 
oontrl- 
bution 

to 
family. 


$6.60 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
7.00 
3.60 
7.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
3.60 


7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.60 
6.00 
7.50 
7.60 
7.50 
7.60 
3.00 
4.60 
8.00 
5.00 
3.60 
3.60 
8.00 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
8.00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 


8. 
3. 
6. 
4. 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
8.50 
9.00 


7.00 
0.00 
5.00 


3.00 
9.00 
9.23 
4.00 
3.00 


a  Not  reported. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATION,   AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OP  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

ST.  LOUIS9  MO.— Continued. 

FACTOIUB8,  ETC.— WOMEN  LinifG  AT  HOBfB— Conoiuded. 


Industry. 


Boots  and  shoes. 

Do 

Tobaooo. 

Do 

Men's  clothing.. 
Boots  and  shoes. 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lumdry 

Wholesale  milltaiery. 
Tobaooo 

Do 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Men's  clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Do 

Tobaooo 

Telegraph. 

Tobacco 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 

Lamps 

Boots  and  shoes 

Do 


Average. 


Occupation. 


Nationality. 


Stitcher 

Webber 

Stemmer 

Wrapjper-ofl 

Machine  operator 

Stitcher , 

(«) 

Machine  operator 

Stitcher 

Skiver 

Top  stitcher. 

Iioner 

Trimmer 

Stemmer 

Wrapper 

Stitcher 

Eyelet>machine  operator. 

TailoresB 

Vamper , 

Assistant  forewoman 

Wrapperoff 

Telegraph  operator. 

Wrapper-ofr. , 

Forewoman 

Stitcher 

Forewoman 

Assistant  forewoman 

Tomwoman 


Polish. 
German... 

(•) 

Irish 

American. 

Irish 

American . 
do.... 

German... 
Bohemian. 

Irish 

American. 
German... 

do.... 

ItaUan.... 
American. 

do.... 

Irish 

Irish 

German. . . 
American. 

German... 
Italian 


Age 

(yrs.). 


23 
25 
35 
21 
24 
28 
30 
20 
26 
18 
21 
48 
19 
37 
35 
21 
19 
22 
28 
24 
24 
30 
27 
28 
23 
21 
35 
26 
25 


&20.4 


Yean 

of 
experi- 
ence. 


5 

5 
18 

4 

5 
10 

4 

5 
10 

4 

5 
25 

6 
15 
17 

5 

? 

11 
8 

10 

15 
8 

18 
8 
6 

12 
8 
9 

f3.9 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


naoo 
laoo 
laoo 
10.00 
laoo 
;aoo 
10.00 
10.00 
laoo 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 

10.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
12.00 
,  12.00 
12.00 
12.00 

13.00 
13.50 
13.85 
14.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
l&OO 
20.00 

*«.61 


Ayer^ 

weakly 
oontii- 
bution 

to 
family. 


tS.00 

laoo 

3.00 
3.00 

laoo 

8.00 

laoo 
laoo 
laoo 
laoo 
laoo 
laoo 
laoo 
3.00 
11.00 
11.00 
12.00 

3.50 

&00 

12L00 
13.00 


13.85 
14.00 
15.00 
15u00 
15.00 
18.00 
6.00 

tf5.46 


a  Not  reported. 

^  Based  on  232,  number  reported. 


c  Based  on  229,  numl>er  reported. 
<<  Based  on  231 ,  number  reported. 
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WAGE-EABNING  WOMEN  IN  ST0BE8  AND  FACTOBIBB. 


Tablb  I.— OOCUPATION,  age,  experience,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-Continued. 

ST.  LOUIS,   MO.--Conti&tted. 

FACTOUE8,  BTC- WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


glnal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


Industry. 


Boots  and  shoes 

do 

Eleotriosl  supplies. . . 

do 

Boots  and  shoes 

Women's  clothing . . . 

Lauifdry 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brewery 

Telephone 

Nuts 

Laundry 

Boots  and  shoes. . . . . 

do 

do 

do 

Nuts 

Drugs  and  chemlsals. 

ClothWg 

Candy 

Tobacco 

Brewery 

Tobacco 

Mail-order  bouse 

Tobacco 

do 

Clothing 

Tobacco 

Boots  and  shoes . 

do 

Telephone 

Paper 

Laundry 

Boots  and  shoes 

do 

Clothing 

do 

Laundry 

Hardware 

do 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tobacco 

do 

Boots  and  shoes . . . . . 

do 

Brewery 

Clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Tobacco 

Boots  and  shoe^*. . . . , 

Mall-order  house 

Clothing 

do 

Hoots  and  shoos . . . . . 

Radiators 

Tobacco 

do 

do 

do 

Paper 

Paints 

do 

Bags 

Laundry 


Occupation. 


Packer 

Paster 

Table  worker 

Examiner 

Skirt  operator . . . 

Ironer 

Maohlne  operator . 

Labeler 

PupU. 


Pupu.. 
Sheller. 


Ironer. 

Stitcher 

Table  worker 

Inspector 

Sixer 

Forewoman 

Checker 

Skirt  maker 

Wrapper 

Stemmer 

Labeler 

Stemmer 

Wrapper 

Stripper 

Machine  operator. 

Sweeper 

Machine  operator. 

Packer 

Operator 

do 

Molder 

Ironer 

Machine  operator. 

do 

Table  worker 

Machine  operator. 

Ironer 

General  worker. . 
do 


Nationality. 


Amerksan.. 
German... 
American.. 

....do 

.....do 

Irish 

German... 

do 

do 

Amwlcan.. 

French 

German... 

do 

Irish 

French.... 
German. . . 
American.. 
German. . . 
American.. 

Belgian 

Lithuanian. 
German.. . 
English.... 
American.. 

Slovak 

do 

American . . 

German 

Irish 

American . . 

do 

do 

French 

German. . . 
American.. 

do 

Irish 

do 

American . . 

do 

....do 


Machine  o{>crator ' do. 

Feeder I do. 

do ' do. 


Beader 

Machine  operator. ... 

do 

Buttonhole  maker.. . 

Stitcher 

Stemmer 

Machine  operator. ... 
Wrapper  and  checker. 

Finisher 

Machine  operator 

Top  stitcher 

Polisher 

Stemmer 

do 

Wrapper 

Stemmer 

Feeder 

Labeler 

Can  filler 

Weaver 

Moc^hine  operator 


German . . . 
American.. 
Bohemian . 

Greek 

American. . 

Polish 

Bohemian . 
.Vmerican. . 

Irish 

A  merican . . 

do 

do 

Polish 

do 

Bohemian . 

Polish 

Llthnanian. 
American . . 

German 

do 

do 


Age 
(years). 


60 
19 
15 
17 
21 
42 
18 
38 
30 
18 
24 
24 
S8 
22 
18 
21 
24 
18 
32 
24 
18 
18 
23 
22 
22 
23 
28 
23 
26 
32 
20 
24 
22 
33 
22 
40 
27 
25 
35 
20 
19 
20 

20 

45 

22 

19  : 

22 

23 

22  1 

17  I 

32  I 

25 

42 

20 

20 

16 

20 ; 

IH 
20 
19 
28 
40 
20 
34 


Yean 

of 
school- 
ing. 


(*) 


(«) 


3 
5 
5 
5 
8 
6 
8 
6 
6 
8 
8 
7 
4 

5 
5 
8 
8 
0 
8 


5 
7 
8 
0 
5 
4 
5 
6 
8 
8 
12 
8 
4 
4 
8 


(0 
(0 


(0 


(0 


(0 
(0 


6 

8 
8 
8 

7 
7 

7 
5 

8 

5 
2 

5 

8 

5 

K 
5 


2 
3 
10 
5 
5 


of 
experi- 
ence. 


rei 
[ej 

r«j 

[«) 

<*^ 
(«) 

(*) 
rci 

r«j 

;•) 
} 

') 
'cj 

[ej 

*) 

'ci 

*} 
'e) 

'ej 

'cj 

*ej 

i) 
'el 


i^y 


a  B ad « Insanitary.    Fiiir—Just  sanitary.    Good:"  Sanitary,  with  a 
furnishings,  etc.).    Excellent™ "Good."  with  attrotrtlve  surroundings. 

f>  Bad»  Insufficient  or  poorly  cooked.    Fair"  Sufficient  and  sust^dning 
Excellent— "Good,"  witn  good  sen,'ice. 


measure  of  «'omfort  (I.  e.,  space, 
Good^"  Fair"  and  palatable. 
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Table  I.— OCCUPATION,  AGE.  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OP  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Continued. 

ST.   IjOUIS,   mo.— Continued. 

FACTOKOM,  BTCXr-WOMKN  ADEIVT. 


Ayence 
weekQr 

earnings. 

Arence  weekly 
ezpendlture  for— 

Arerage 
weekly 

COOtriDO- 

tlonto 

needy 

relaUves. 

Grade  of  boosing.  (•) 
» 

Grade  of  food,  (fr) 

Sitting 

nxHn 

In  bouse. 

Maw 

gfaMU 
UIUBp 

ber. 

Carfue. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

12.80 
3.75 
8.75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.60 
4.60 
4.50 
4.61 
4.75 
4.75 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
,     6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.25 
5.25 
5.32 
6.50 
6.50 
5.50 
6.50 
5.60 
5.60 
6.60 
5.60 
6.76 
6.77 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.05 
6.a5 

4  82.06 
3.00 
2.82 
4.00 
3.80 
«I4.76 
2.50 
3.88 
2.16 
2.83 
1.58 
2.16 
3.40 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
1.58 
4.67 
3.25 
3.68 
1.50 
4.22 
3.68 
3.50 
1.47 
1.30 
4.00 
3.25 
5.05 
1.63 
2.83 

Pair 

Pair 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yea 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yea 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

1  es ....... 

Yes 

Yi«s 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yw 

No 

No 

Nj 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

'  No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

1 

Good 

Good 

3 

do 

do 

3 

Pair 

Fair 

4 

Good 

< 

10.30 

Excellent 

do 

c 

Pair 

Good 

7 

.60 
.60 

Good 

do 

8 

Pair 

Fair 

0 

do 

Good 

10 

do 

11 

.60 

do 

Pair 

12 

do 

Good 

18 

do 

do 

do 

14 

.30 

15 

Good 

do 

18 

Fair 

17 

do 

....  .do. 

18 

Fair 

10 

.60 
.60 
.30 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

do 

do 

Good 

90 
21 
22 

do 

Good 

Fair 

28 

Good 

94 

Fair 

Bad 

25 

Bad 

Pair 

28 

(0 
(0 

Pair 

do 

27 

.60 

do 

do 

28 

Good 

do 

20 

83.21) 

..(Jo 

Good 

ao 

Fair 

do 

31 

3.80 
1.58 

(;ood 

Fair 

32 

. 

Fair 

Good 

do 

1       33 

" '  ■ 

3.00 
4.00 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.82 
3.00 

...do 

34 

* 

(0 

do «. 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

do 

35 

1       36 

do 

37 

....do 

38 

3.54 

do 

do 

do 

do 

30 

.tiO 

40 

3.00 
3.05 
2.94 

do 

Excellent 

Goo<I 

do 

do 

do 

;    41 

'        42 

43 

2.94  1 

3.95  (c) 

do 

Fair 

do 

do 

>        44 

6.32 

1        45 

6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.80 
6.92 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

.tiO 

3.89 
3.44^ 

1.95 

Good 

do 

46 

Fair 

Excollcnt 

Fair 

Bad 

Goo<l 

Fair 

I        47 

3.95 
4.00 
1.61 
4.00 
2.68 

Goo<i 

48 



Fair 

do  

Goo«I    

do 

do 

do 

do 

I        49 

.(» 

•••(>)••• 

60 
51 

_    

do. 

52 

2.68    1 (io..     .  . 

53 

4.95 
2.  frfi 
3.10 
1.40 
1.4.') 
3.00 
1.45 
3.. 50 
3.00 
4.01 
3.50 
2.6S 

'.(!«..    

54 

.60 

Fair 

. .  .   .do 

W 

Fair 

Ba<I 

do 

. .   ..do 

do 

Fair 

do 

Good 

do 

do 

56 

.no 

.GO 

Bad 

do 

do 

do 

57 
58 
59 
60 



Fair 

do 

61 

62 

.... 

r.ood 

63 

Fair 

Good 

64 

65 

c  Not  reported. 

d  Llvlnjj  beyond  ai)i)arent  Income. 
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Table  1,-OCCUPATION,  AGE,   EXPERIENCE,  AND  E(X)NOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN— Concluded 

ST.  IiOUIS,  MO.— Concluded. 

FACTOKIBS.  KTC— WOMEN  ADRIFT-Concladed. 


Mar- 
ginal 

num- 
ber. 


66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

lOR 

109 

110 

HI 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

IlK 

119 

I'JO 


Industry. 


Clothing 

Cans , 

Boots  and  shoes 

do 

Tobaooo... 

Clothing 

Tobaooo 

do 

Clothing 

Belts 

Tobacco 

Boots  and  shoes 

do 

do 

Tobacco 

Clothtog 

Telephone  exchange 

Clothing 

Foodstuffs 

Undertakers'  supplies. . . 

Laundry 

Electrical  supplies 

Boots  and  shoes 

Wholesale  millinery 

Boots  and  shoes 

Women's  clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Women's  clothing 

Tobacco 

do 

Boots  and  shoes 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Clothing 

do 

Women's  clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

do 

Women's  clothing 

Clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Wholesale  millinery 

Mail-order  house 

Tobacco 

Boots  and  shoes 

Telephone , 

Tobacco 

Boots  and  shoes 

do 

Average 


Occupation. 


Nationality. 


Age 

(years). 


Machine  operator 

do 

do 

Skiver 

Stemmer 

Machine  operator 

Stripper 

Stemmer 

Qeneral  seamstress. . . 

Machine  operator 

Stemmer. 

Machine  operator 

Stitcher 

Machine  operator 

Stemmer 

Buttonhole  maker. . . 

OpentoT 

Machine  operator 

General  work^* 

Shroud  maker 

Mender 

Paster 

Machine  operator 

Saleswoman 

Machine  operator 

General  worker 

Treer 

Skirt  maker 

Stemmer 

Wrapper  stemmer. . . 

Fox  stitcher 

do 

Machine  operator . . . . 

do 

do 

do 

Tip  stitcher 

Machine  operator 

do 

Dressmaker 

Machine  operator 

Assistant  forewoman . 

Skiver 

Machine  operator 

General  worker 

Examiner 

Machine  operator . . . . 

Trimmer , 

Machine  operator 

Wrapper-ofl 

Inspector 

Operator 

Packer 

Vami 


American.. 

Slovak 

German 

American.. 
Lithuanian. 

German 

Polish 

Lithuanian. 
American.. 

Irish 

Lithuanian. 
American.. 

German 

Irish 

Lithuanian. 

German 

American.. 

German 

....do 

Amolcan.. 

....do 

do 

German 

American.. 
Irish 

do. 
American. 
German. 
Polish. 
Bohemian. 
German. 

do. 
Irish.... 
English. 
German. 
....do.. 

do. 
English. 
German. 

do. 

Irish 

German. . 

do.... 

Irish 

American. 

do. 
Swiss. 
German. 
Irish. 
Polish. 
American . 

do. 
German. . 
American. 
Scotch . . , 


626 


e6.2 


a  Not  reported. 

t>  Based  on  120,  number  reported. 

c  Based  on  106,  number  reported. 
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Tablb  I.— occupation,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,   AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN-Ooncluded. 

ST.  L.OUIS,  MO. —Concluded. 

FACrrO&IBS,  ETC-WOMEN  ADRIFT-Condnded. 


Avenge 

weekly 

earnings. 

Averace  weekly 
expenditure  for— 

Average 
weeklv 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  housing. 

Grade  of  food. 

Sitting 

room  in 

house. 

Ifar. 

glnal 

Carfare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

nnm- 
ber. 

$7.00 
7.00 
7.20 
7.20 
7.25 
7.37 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 
7.75 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.25 
8.40 
8.64 
8.64 
8.80 
8.80 

$4.95 
1.47 
3.20 
2.66 
1.50 
2.62 
2.00 
3.50 
3.60 
4.43 
1.50 
3.89 
4.50 
4.25 
1.50 
3.50 
4.01 
4.01 
1.25 
2.68 
2.68' 
2.82 
4.76 
4.95 
2.68 
2.68 
4.00 
2.87 
1.49 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
5.00 
4.75 
3.70 
3.70 
4.00 
2.6H 
4.70 
3.02 
5.00 
3.W 
5.14 
3.  .50 
6.90 
3.  So 

Good 

Fair 

do 

Good 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yea 

Yea 

No 

Yea 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Y€8. ...... 

Y€8 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

66 

Bad 

67 

$0.60 
.60 
.00 

Good 

68 

do 

do 

60 

(•) 

do 

Fair 

70 

do 

do 

71 

.60 
.66 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

Bad 

Bad 

73 

Fair 

Fair 

73 

Good 

Good 

74 

do 

Fair 

75 

Fair 

do 

76 

81.05 

Good 

Good 

77 

do 

do 

78 

Bad 

Fair 

Good 

do 

Fair 

79 

.60 

do 

30 

(•) 

Good 

n 

do 

33 

do 

do 

31 

3.75 

Bad 

Good 

do 

do 

81 

do 

85 

do 

86 

do 

do 

87 

Excellent 

Fair 

88 

.60 
.60 
.60 

Good 

Good 

83 

Fair 

do 

90 

do 

do 

31 

Good 

do 

18 

.60 
.60 
.60 

2.87' 

do 

Bad 

do 

Bad 

93 

34 

Excellent 

Good 

06 

Fair 

Fair 

96 

do 

..    .do 

37 

do 

Good 

98 

.30 

Good 

Fair 

do 

do 

99 

;       9.00 

do 

100 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

do 

101 

(«) 

Excellent 

Good 

Excellent 

Goo<l 

...do 

102 

do 

108 

!          9.00 

Excellent 

104 

<          9.00 

.60 
.(H) 
.ttO 
.60 
.60 
.60 

1.51 

.do 

105 

9.50 

do 

.do 

106 

9.60 

do 

Fair 

107 

9.60 

Kxcellent 

Gootl 

108 

1         9.60 

do 

do 

109 

9.90 

do 

Excfllont 

110 

10.00 

Fair 

Fair 

(JOOil 

HI 

10.00 

.60 

5.10 

Good 

112 

10.00 

.60 
.60 
.60 

6.35 
4.. 50 
3.48 
4.95 
4.01 
3.  .50 
4.10 
4.04 

Exwllent 

do 

.do 

113 

10.00 

.do 

114 

;        10.50 

.23 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

115 

10.  HO 

Goo<l 

do 

116 

12.00 

..   ..do 

117 

12.00 



' 4.a« 

e  2.  57 

do 

do 

do 

.   ...do 

118 

!        12.00 



.60 
.30 

Fair 

119 

'        16.  .V) 

Good 

120 

b7.lO 

d.57 

63.36 

d  Based  on  52.  number  payinj;  car  fan>.    Niiin))er  reported.  120. 
«  Based  on  9,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  112. 


344  WAOE-EABNIKQ  WOMBS'  IN   SIOBES  AND  FACTOBISa. 

Table  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN 
DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIES,  ETC..  EARN- 
ING BACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGE. 


Total 
ba 

port- 

Number  wllh  aven«a  w«Uy  «ara- 
Ingiol- 

Per  cent  irlth  average  weekly  Hroln^ 

Age- 

^. 

iliS 

E.SS. 

ttlo 

!K 

B 

(4. 

ili! 

MM 

IS  to 

iB.n 

llOlo 

^ 

'^S^\^'^ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

32 

1 

SCO 

li 

I 

1! 

!l 

« 

3l[o34. 

SB  and  over.... 

.! 

.) 

«.3 

Towl 

M 

M 

10 

71 

83 

37 

33 

14 

«!.« 

3ft.a 

M.T 

11.3 

t.S 

1.8 

Not    living    at 
home; 

3 

i 

1 

a 

..'. 

i 

15 

31.3 

11 

1 

>i 

r. 

asuidov«.... 

li 

?:l 

,):l 

Total 

«4 

M 

1 

la 

28|     31 

S 

12 

].l 

in 

33-3 

ii.* 

S.K 

U.I 

^'^S^\T''- 

1 

■i 

1 

1 

1 

l;3 

11 

f, 

M 

,! 

! 

li 

H 

3. 

Total 

MB 

iwii  a 

130 

2^1 

— 

13 

S.7 

».« 

«.o 

ifl-r 

3.S 

2.0 

-.f?" 

i 

it 

S!   5 

1 

a.o 

an 

3 

3:* 

1S.H 

fSllwiJ 

alnnilover.... 

M 

» 

- 

17.3  1  '1.1 

3.7 

Total 

UD 

IS)    to 

SI 

s» 

17 

• 

«,.j«.. 

n,i|   G.9 

U 

cmcAcw. 


■.Wj5„j™.: 

i 

■ SO.0 

WB 

1      ' 

S     &       -T 

s!  ,::  ,: 

2.1  and  over... 

— 

li! 

S!  Si  S5   S! 

Totul....- 

IW!!    im<    2|      23 

70 

— — ,~ 

[;'t.«.7    1V..S    ii.g     i2.t 

■■^"ho'S^r^  ■" 

1 
J          1 

311'       33 

1 

B.7 

n.2 

1 

jf;  'ji'ii 

2?tow::::::: 

2.1  and  over.... 
Notrfported., 

«,.    »..,  ...     go 

Total 

IVI     1^ 

o 

,« 

kI      U.      !• 



(14     «  3  i  H.2.    9.S       li.e 
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Tabli  n.— NUUBER  and  PEB  cent  op  PBUALE  WAQE-EARNBItS  IK 
DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  ST0R8S,  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  EARN- 
ING EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT  PER  WEEK,  BY  AOE-Oontinued. 


rolal 

f 

Nun. 
bernv 

E 

Ing.. 

Nu 

Tnt« 

rtih.. 

v»klT 

«m- 

Pao 

nibin 

Qf- 

Age. 

dcr 
U. 

<! 

S.S 

Sii 

ss 

HI* 

ni 

OVtf. 

tlD- 

Sii 

sa 

£S 

rACTOUIS,  »TC. 

It 

i 

> 

! 

i 
1 

1 

10.  a 

1 

i 

M 

MtoM. 

IE  and  ova.... 
NMnpiirt«d.. 

i 

'5 

J 

100.0 

3,1 

TottI 

m 

UH    U 

as 

s 

» 

a 

H 

U.4 

17.3  1  30.; 

30.} 

II. A 

7.1 

Noi    Jhtoir    >i 

i 

1 

i 

« 

i 

11 

It 

!t:l 

IS  10  3D 

.... . 

...... 

?8 

at.  8 

If 

11 

II 

3.S 

To«l 

!B3 

116 

M 

ffl 

»|    u 

,.   . 

s« 

«■• 

U.I 

a.* 

MINKBAPOUS  AND  8T.  FAOL. 


Lrvtecathomc 

at     'J  1    11 

1 

:::::: 

II 

11 

411.7 
23.1 

40. 0 
J4.B 

isandovw.'.;. 

4 

r. 

1.7 

Tolsl 

9n 

m     g 

IS 

»|     z,        . 

« 

9.3 

18.  H 

3t.4 

ll.ll 

o.a 

0.S 

Nol    llvtog    .t 

1H  1       IH'.... 
m|      27    .... 

~^""ri  1  i 

M    mI..!. 

_=        __ 
!      1 

im.o 

"l 

li 

I'il 

*l 

.'1  -, 

u 

16.7 

2 



Tolal 

.si  i 

1 

3.1  1  Kl-I  ,  H-i 

m.0 

0.2 

3.1 

LIrtniraihomc 

1 

' 

la  uid  17 

SS.:::::: 

JSandoviT...- 

Toial 

Sol     IWng  ,  Bt 

_iU.'zi 

1 

iyiivin 

±L 

•hli 

7«  .      711  1    2 

mioai 

-  -i-!  S;! 

IftTlSiilJ^!? 

"yi 

■^"•^ 

" :  "     "1    '  i    ' '  '■• 

31.1 

*'■" 

m.t 

0.3 

1.0 

346  WAGE-EARNINO  WOMEN  IK  8X0BBB  AND  FACTOHIES. 

Table  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN 
DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIBB,  ETC,,  EARN- 
ING EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT  PER  WEEK,  BY  AGE— Cootinued. 

mW  TOUC  OITT. 


Total 

T 

gat«l 

1 

lap. 

Numbrr  irllb  aras^  wHkIr  eani- 

AB.. 

Mlo 

Uto 

»7.TO. 

a 

iioto 

and 

d»r 

».w 

Kto 
%1M 

tl?.iS 

s. 

"•uSiV:, 

1 

i 

'A 

aD 

1 

if 

1.7 

ft! 

i! 
11 

S£!!:::::::: 

36w>donr.... 
Not  reported. . 

1' 

3 

t 

li 

i 

IDO.0 

1.7 

t! 

il 

Total 

Hi 

M 

6\ 

IM 

» 

41 

1.       ..  1  11! 

30.3 

3t.l 

111 

4.4 

tl 

Not    Urlng    at 

! 

i 

i 
i 

i 

10.0 

44.  & 

! 

1 
t 

67.1 
40.0 

VL9 

U.1 

3 

1 1 

40.4) 

I 

Total 

7t 

u 

1 

t|     b 

4 

a        il   i.2\^A 

n.i 

14.7 

8.S 

i.3 

"jSffir- 

1 

i 

191 

i 

9 

1 

27 

3 

Ii 

14 

aawidovWV.".. 

Hi        » 
M        21 

18 

If 
»:i 

lit 

TolHi 

L.Sa)  ,1,540 

i«e 

iM 

-lU 

307 

<a 

ii     10.8 

3S.S 

^.G 

IS.  6 
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a 
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8.8 
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n 

" 

27         11 

E 

11. i 
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30.6 

U.t 

SI 

2,4 
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u,rr.L. 

i 

ii 

i! 

i 

a 

1000 

;i 

1 

Ii 

6ao 

3D.S 

7.7 

MandovVr.".'! 
Not  report  isl.. 

38 

'^ 

"is" 

IS.? 

il 

14.0 

S.S 

Total 

273 

sm 

n 

a 

IW 

S2 

IM    5.» 

i&e 
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lao 

0.7 
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1 

i 

1 

4T 

1 

3S.0 

I 

0 

i 

IB 

Ii 

I: 

lu 

■i 

21.3 

loao 

at.3 

31^ 

Total 

= 

U4 

i 

_i^ 

-^ 

_'l,    * 

M.3 

30.1 

^tL 

e.3 

"-' 
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DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES.  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  EARN- 
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WAGE-EABNI9G  WOMEK  IN  ST0BS8  AND  FACT0BIE8. 


Table  in.--NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  DEPARTIiENT 
AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORKS,  FACTORIES,  ETC^  LIVING  AT  HOME 
AND  NOT  LIVING  AT  HOME,  AND  PER  CENT  OP  EACH  EARNING 
SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS. 

DBPAKTMBNT  AND  OTHBR  RBTAIL  STOBBS. 


Total 
num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
eam- 
ingg. 

Per  cent  with  average  weekly  earnings  of— 

City  and  living  conditions. 

Under 
14. 

$4  to 
$5.99. 

$6  to 
17.99. 

18  to 
19.99. 

SlOto 
811.99. 

$12  and 
over. 

Boston: 

T^iving  At  homp 

243 

84 

243 

84 

6.6 
L2 

29.2 
17.9 

33.7 
33.3 

15.2 
27.4 

9.5 
6.9 

5.8 

Not  living  at  home 

14.3 

Total 

337 

327 

5.2 

36.3 

33.6 

18.8 

8.6 

8.0 

XilhJoaso: 

LTving  at  home. 

196 
144 

185 
127 

1.1 

12.4 
9.4 

42.7 
43.3 

19.5 
25.2 

11.9 
9.5 

12.4 

Not  livtoK  at  home 

12.$ 

Total 

339 

312 

.6 

1L2 

43.0 

2L8 

10.9 

12.6 

Minneapolis  and  St  Paul: 

Livine  at  home 

96 
66 

96 
65 

9.3 
3.1 

19.8 
23.1 

35.4 
41.5 

22.9 
20.0 

6.3 
9.2 

6.3 

Not  livine  at  home 

3.1 

Total 

162 

161 

6.8 

31.1 

37.9 

21.7 

7.5 

5.0 

New  York  Qty: 

Living  at  nome 

348 
27 

343 
24 

14.8 
4.2 

36.2 
39.1 

27.7 
37.5 

12.8 
16.7 

4.4 

8.3 

4.1 

Not  living  at  home 

4.3 

Total 

375 

367 

14.2 

36.7 

28.3 

13.1 

4.6 

4.1 

Philadelphia: 

Living  at  home 

273 

67 

269 

64 

5.2 
3.1 

18.6 
20.3 

40.2 
39.1 

19.3 
15.6 

10.0 
6.3 

6.7 

Not  living  at  home 

15.6 

Total 

340 

333 

4.8 

18.9 

40.0 

18.6 

9.3 

8.4 

St.  Louis: 

Living  at  home 

99 
56 

99 
56 

1&2 

31.3 
23.2 

23.2 
37.5 

13.1 
25.0 

9.1 
5.4 

5.1 

Not  living  at  home , 

8.9 

155 

155 

11.6 

28.4 

28.4 

17.4 

7.7 

6.5 

Seven  cities: 

Living  at  home 

1.254 
444 

1,235 
420 

8.9 
1.4 

25.7 
17.9 

34.1 
39.3 

16.5 
22.8 

8.3 
7.6 

6.5 

Not  living  at  home 

11.0 

Total 

1.608 

1.655 

7.0 

23.8 

35.4 

•       18.1 

1 

8.1 

7.6 

FACTORIES,  MILLS,  ETC. 


Boston: 

Living  at  home 

489 
130 

489 
130 

5.7 

7.7 

26.6 
24.6 

45.0 
45.4 

1(1. 7 
13.1 

3.5 

0.9 

Not  living  at  home 

Total 

619 

619 

6.1 

26.2 

45.1 

16.0 

4.2  • 

1 

Chicaco: 

Living  at  home 

276 
223 

192 
116 

13.0 
8.6 

17.2 
19.8 

30.7 
31.0 

20.3 
21.6 

11.5 
15.5 

Not  ii  vine  at  home 

Total 

499 

308 

11.4 

18.2 

30.8 

20.8 

13.0  j 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul: 

Li vinK  ut  home 

133 

76 

133 

76 

3.8 
2.6 

33.8 
2L1 

34.5 
40.8 

21.8 
23.7 

5.3 
9.2 

Not  living  at  home 

Total 

209 

209 

3.4 

29.2 

36.8 

22.5 

6.7 

New  York  Citv: 

Living  at  nome 

1,550 
212 

1,540 
209 

10.8 
11.5 

38.5 
37.3 

28.5 
30.6 

13.5 
12.9 

6.0 

Not  living  at  home 

5.3  1 

Total 

1.762 

1,749 

10.9 

38.4 

28.7 

13.4 

i        5.9 

2.5 
2.3 


2.4 


7.3 
3.5 


5.8 


0.8 
2.6 

1.4 


2.7 
2.4 

2.7 
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Tabu  III«— NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERB  IN  DEPARTMENT 
AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  FACTORIES,  ETC.,  LIVING  AT  HOME 
AND  NOT  LIVING  AT  HOME»  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  EARNING 
SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS— Conduded. 


FACTOBBS,  BOLLS,  BTCr-Oooetiided. 


Total 
ber. 

Nmn* 
twrn- 
portliig 

6WII- 

iDfik 

Fwontwta 

IBTMIfl 

iWMkly 

oafBtafi 

I6f— 

Ottj  and  llTlng  ootidltions. 

Vadflr 
•4. 

£«. 

66  to 

67.99. 

66  to 

69.89. 

1&4 
19.9 

610  to 
611.69. 

613  90d 

0T«r. 

PhllMltiphli: 

LlVlBf  lit  hOOM     . . . .  T 

780 

173 

782 
171 

7.1 
9.9 

38^1 

37.6 

68.6 
68u6 

6i6 

41 

40 

NoirB^atteme:.... 

1.6 

Totri. 

90 

90 

7.6 

38^6 

68.3 

16.6 

7.6 

46 

CtLodiK 

Ltrtnc  ftt  hcMBC..  ....tt-t 

3B 

130 

3B 

130 

7.6 
Z5 

64.9 
34.3 

6a3 
4ao 

14.6 
36.0 

6*9 

40 

46 

VioL^ftaftXhuam,... 

46 

Totri. 

9a 

9a 

&0 

61.3 

66.6 

66.6 
68u6 

l&S 

16.3 
16.4 

46 

40 

WtxmtmtK 

LIyIu  St  iMNBe 

SB 

&6 

&0 

63.4 

37.4 

46 
7.0 

44 

NoitlriBgttkhome 

3.6 

TotiL ... 

4,»7» 

4,100 

&7 

61.4 

843 

16.6 

47 

43 
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WAGE-EABNING  WOMEN  IN  8T0BES  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  IV.— OCCUPATION,  AGE,    EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC 

ING  HOUSES, 

WOMEN  ADBIFT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

NationaUty. 

Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 

school- 
ing. 

Years 

of 
expe- 
rience. 

1 

Wrapper 

American 

22 
22 
19 
16 
24 
17 
17 
27 
18 
20 
17 
18 
18 
26 
19 
22 
22 
19 
20 
22 
20 
20 
16 
23 
21 
19 
20 
22 
18 
22 
28 
22 
18 
19 
20 
20 
20 
22 
18 
18 
19 
20 
17 
19 
20 
18 

2:{ 

19 
19 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
18 
18 
19 
18 
20 
19 
20 
21 
28 
23 
18 
20 
25 

12 

6" 

3 
2 
6 
6 

5' 

io" 

4 
4 
3 
(9) 

3" 

'5 

3' 

8 
5 
4 
2 
3 
8 

r 

4 

1 

8 
1 
6 
2 
4 
9 
3 

8* 

5 
6 
5 

5 
6 
7 
7 
3 
4 
4 

io) 

iff) 
(0) 

io) 

io) 
5 

'     io) 

A 

2 

lA 

1 

3 
1 

lA 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

.^ 

h 

(») 

2 
3 

1^ 

2 
A 

1^ 

0 

2 

TrlmmPT,              

Polish 

3 

Bladder  tier 

Slovak 

4 

Pickier.  and  bottler 

do 

5 

Machine  tender 

Austrian 

6 

Trtmmer 

do 

7 

Sllcer 

Slovak 

8 

Trtrnmer , .        

Austrian 

9 

Labeler 

I.tthimfiifLn   . .      

10 

Conner ,..,.. 

Polish 

11 

Can  capper , 

do 

12 

do 

13 

Sausage  tier 

14 

Stufler 

do 

15 

(if) 
Gut  cleaner 

Oalician 

16 

do 

17 

TrlmiTier .,,..,_,.,. 

....?do 

18 

Can  solderer 

19 

Trimmer 

do.... 

20 

do 

Russian 

21 

do 

do 

22 

do 

Austrian 

23 

do 

Polish 

24 

do 

Rnftfinn 

25 

ftut  clwn***", . . ,           

f}fi1ioiAn 

26 

Polish 

27 

Trimmer 

Russian 

28 

Labeler 

flArmftn. . .                     

29 

Packer 

Polish 

30 

Canner 

Russian 

31 

Cleaner 

Gallcian *. . . 

32 

Can  capper 

Polish 

33 

Sausage  t  ier 

do 

34 

do 

A  ustrian 

;J5 

do 

do 

36 

Russian 

37 

Sausage  tier 

do 

38 

Sausage  packer 

Slovak 

39 

Skin  cleaner 

Gallcian 

40 

do 

41 

do 

do 

42 

Slovak 

43 

Gut  cleaner 

Aust  rlan 

44 

Can  filler 

Gallcian 

45 

Trimmer 

Austrian 

40 

do 

do 

47 

Fruit  pickier 

Gallcian 

48 

Sausage  tier 

do 

49 

Gut  cleaner 

do 

50 

do 

do 

51 

Skin  Salter 

do 

52 

Canner 

Slovak.                  

53 

Skin  Salter 

Gallcian 

54 

Vegetable  packer 

do 

55 

Packer 

do 

50 

do 

Slovak 

57 

Gut  cleaner 

Galician 

58 

Packer 

Slovak 

Polish 

do 

59 

Trimmer 

00 

do 

01 

do 

do 

62 

do 

Russian 

do 

(t3 

do 

64 

do 

....do 

3 

65 

do 

do 

2    1 

67 

do 

do 

.\  ustrian 

American 

Russian 

0 

68 

a  Bad « Insanitary.  Fair— Just  sanitary.  Good— Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (i.  e.,  space,  fur- 
nishings, etc.)    Excellent- "Goo<l."  with  attractive  surroimdingsi. 

6  Bad—Insufnclent  or  t>oorly  (*ooke<l.  Fair"- Sufficient  and  sustaining.  Good— "Fair"  and  palatable. 
Excellent— "Good."  wit n  good  service. 

c  Partially  supported. 


CHAPTEB  XII. — QEKEBAL  TABLES. 
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CONDITION  OP  WAGE-EARNING  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  PACK- 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

WOMBN  ADRIFT. 


1 

Avtngfi 

weekly 

earnln^i. 

Average  weekly 
expendittireB  for— 

Aven«e 
weeklv 
contri- 
bution 
to  needy 
relatives. 

Grade  of  hoiiiiing.(<i) 

Grade  of  food.  (6) 

Sitting 

room  in 

house. 

Mar. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 
food,  etc. 

num- 
ber. 

10.95 

e|2.46 

•  1.46 

1.71 

«1.71 

1.66 

1.61 

1.01 

2.09 

C3.50 

2.92 

3.00 

3.00 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

do 

Fair 

do 

Qood  •••••••. 

Yee 

No 

i 

Yee 

No 

No 

No 

(/) 
No 

\i 

(0 

N..<^.... 

Yee 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

(/) 
No........ 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

(t) 

in 
(f) 
.(f) 

\-' 
(/) 

(') 

in 

(') 

(') 

(/) 

(/) 

in 

in 

(/) 

(/) 

in 

(/) 

in 

^  <M! 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Vos 

Yes 

1 

'.95 

r2.oo 

.96 
1.77 

Bad 

3 

i         2.77 

do 

s 

1         2.99 

:::::do:::::::::::::: 

do 

4 

<<3.00 

5 

3.00 

Fair 

6 

3.00 

Bad 

Fair 

Bad 

Bad 

7 

3.00 

.58 

do 

8 

3.08 

Fair 

9 

3.07 

do 

Good 

10 

3.12 

(8) 

Fair 

do 

11 

3.12 

Bad 

Fair 

Bad 

do 

do 

Fair 

Bad 

do 

do 

do 

■  ■  •  •  •  %A  V  •••■•••■••■••■ 

Good 

do 

do 

do 

do 

12 

3.12 

2.00 

13 

i          3.12 

1.86 
1.65 
1.46 

14 

3.50 

16 

3.60 

do 

16 

3.60 

1.34 

do 

17 

3.81 

1.46 
1.76 
2.00 
2.46 
1.86 
3.00 
2.96 
1.23 
1.76 

A. 46 
3.00 

•  3.00 
1.71 

do 

18 

3.81 



19 

3.90 

Fair 

do 

20 

3.90 

21 

3.90 

Bad 

Fair 

Good 

22 

3.90 

23 

3.91 

24 

3.91 

Bad 

Bad 

Good 

do 

do 

do 

Fair 

25 

3.95 

26 

'4.00 

do 

27 

4.10 

Good 

Fair 

Bad 

28 

4.10 

2.00 

29 

4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.11 
4.34 
4.34 
4.34 
4.47 
4.50 
4.50 
4.54 
4.54 
4.»X> 
4.  f/; 

30 

. 

1.46 
2.50 
2.21 
2.46 
2.46 
3.00 

Fair 

Bad 

81 

Good 

Good 

32 

Fair 

Bad 

do 

do 

33 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bwl 

do 

do 

do 

do 

<lo 

do 

do 

«lo 

do 

do 

..     .<io 

34 



35 

(Jood 

Fair 

do 

.    ..do 

(Jood 

.do 

36 

2.00 

i.r.2 

37 

1.07 

38 

1.40!             .. 

39 

i.«t; 

l.Sf) 
1.02 
l.S-l 
].-M\ 
1.4<'. 

40 

41 



Fair 

Bad 

.do 

42 

.51 

43 

44 

do 

do 

..do 

( ;<x>d 

Had 

45 

1.40 

46 

1.40 
1.71 



47 

48 

4.fij               1.  l»i 



49 

4.72 

1.31   . 

ilo . . . . 

Fair 

do 

do 

50 

4.73 

1.U5 

51 

4.81 

1.  10 
l.O.') 

do 

. .    .do 

do 

.     .  .do 

...do 

do 

....do 

...    .do 

(Jood 

<lo 

..     .do 

Fair 

(Jood 

do 

52 

4.80 
4.87 
4.88 
4.93 
5.00 
5.00 
5.12 

.do.          

53 

1 .  :u\ 

Had 

Fair 

54 

1.45    

1.40              1.15 

55 

. .  do 

Had 

(}(K)d 

Fair 

Had 

Fair 

Had 

Fair 

do 

,'>0 

1.40 
1.45 

57 

58 

2.  40 

59 

5.12                      1           l.Wi 

(M) 

5.12 
5. 12 

2.  40 

3.  00 
2.  9«) 
2.90 
2.90 

01 

02 

5.12 

Oli 

5.12 

(>4 

5.12 



do 

..     .do 

do 

Fair 

(;oo<l 

do 

i\5 

5,12 

l.W 
1.09 
2.37 

m 

5.12 

Had     

07 

5.12 

C.ood 

68 

d  Flat  wage;  no  deductions  for  lay  offs,  etc. 

«  Living  beyond  apparent.  Income. 

/  Kitchen  sorvcw  a.s  NittinK  room. 

9  Not  report  e<l. 

A  Has  supplemental  e-arnings. 


Not  included  in  average. 
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WAGE-EABNINO  WOMEN  IN  STORES  AND  FACT0BIE8. 


Table  IT.— OGCUPATtON,  AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  EOONOIIIO 

ING  HOUSES, 

WOBIBN  ADRIFT— Condoded. 


Mmr- 

final 
num- 
ber. 


eo 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
80 


OooQiNitlon. 


Trimmer 

do 

do 

do 

Out  cleaner 

Trimmer 

Saoaage  staffer 

Trimmer 

Oat  cleaner 

Trimmer 

SauMfetier 

Can  washer 

do 

Vegetable  packer. 

Sausage  tier 

do 

Dried-beef  packer. 

Dishwasher 

Trimmer 

Sausage  stufler. . . . 
Sausage  tier 


Average 


Nationality. 


Polish 

Russian.... 

....do 

....do 

Austrian... 

Sk>vak 

Oalldan.... 

....do 

....do 

8k>vak 

....do 

Qalioian.... 

....do 

Sk>vak 

Polish 

do 

Qalioian... 

Polish 

Lithuanian. 

Oalkrian... 

do t 


Age 
(yeus). 


20 
30 
20 
26 
19 
19 
22 
25 
24 
20 
22 
24 
24 
20 
22 
17 
18 
20 
32 
23 
20 


d20.7 


Yean 

of 
school- 
ing. 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Kitchen  serves  as  setting  room. 

c  Flat  wage;  no  deductions  for  lay  ofls,  etc.    Not  included  in  average. 

d  Based  on  89,  number  reported. 

<  Based  on  74,  number  reported. 
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Tabli  T.— conditions  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  HOTELS 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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AND  RESTAURANTS  EMPLOYING  WOMEN  AS  WAITRESSES. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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WAOE-EABRINQ  WOUBK  nt  BTOBSB  AKD  FACTOBIES. 

Tailb  T^CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  HOTBIS  AND 
pTfTT.  A  mnr-prrr  a  ,  pa. 
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RESTAURANTS  EMPLOYING  WOMEN  AS  WAITRESSES -Continued. 

PHILADKLPHIA,  PA. 


Thiee-meal  idrls 

■ 

Two-mnal  girls. 

One-m 

Aver- 

wwkly 
rate  of 
pay.  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

1 

MeaU 

to- 

cluded 

with 

pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver^ 

UBiSdy 

iMunof 

labor. 

Aver- 

weekly 
rate  of 
pay.iQ- 
cludlng 
meals. 

Meals 

in- 

eluded 

with 

pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
weekly 

bOUXBOf 

labor. 

Aver* 

weekly 
rate  of 
pay.  in- 
cluding 
meals. 

Meals 

in- 
cluded 
with 
pay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Awr- 

weekly 

hours  of 

labor. 

Esub- 

liih. 

ment 

numbar. 

1 
1 
1 
3 
17 
35 

66 

17.00 

18  i       2 

21 

13.50 

12 

1 

63           7.00 

18 
21 
21 
18 
18 

, 

4 

27 

S4.00 

12 

2 

75 

4.50 





3 

1 

4 

60          6.00 
58i  ;      5.00 

1 



3 

30 

3.50 

12 

5 

6 

1        2 
3 

4 

58i 
48 

£51} 

58 
45 
48 
39 
42 

7.66 

4.50 
a  00 
5.77 
rfti.37 
7.70 
3.00 
ti.00 

20 

18 
18 
21 
18 

18 
IS 
18 

' 

7 

2 
3 
4 

60 

'51} 

iB 

5.50 
6.00 
5.77 

18 
18 

1 

24 

n.  a> 

6 

8 
9 

21  .        8 

1               i 

10 

'  1 

•   rf38 
2» 
20 

1 

11 

49 

60 

10.00 

18 

31        :w 

fi.  00 

12 

'12-23 
24 

I 

1    

25 

3 

48 
46i 

8.00 
(LOO 

18 
12 

4,        28i 

4.M 

12 

26 

12 
3 

1 

19i 
4J« 

2.8S 

fi 

27 

i.Ki  ,           12 

28 

1 

r 

d  Twenty-four  rw-eivo  $<•  and  14  receive  17  a  week. 
*  Twelve  restaurants  owned  by  one  firm. 


WAGE-EABITINQ  WOMEN   IN   BTOBE&  AND  FACTOBIES. 
Table  V.— CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  HOTBLS  AND 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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HESTAOLOTS  EMPLOYING  WOMEN  AS  WAITRESSES--f:onciudeil 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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•  Two  .shifts.  iiti»marInK  i:iilv  .tmi  vorJcin*:  **^  uvi  "P'    H'ur-.  -xriuiJzi*  "nr  iniir"   if  ot»iir  nt>^  ■v'**k  fnr 
th^  ttarr«-m«al  mti  *hp  -  wi>.niinl  riris. 

■■•  PIIt4>vn  work  :.*«  noun  -wr  v*t*\:   i'-*  -vnri^  J*  :inur:  -.♦•.'■  v.-m^. 

»  Firm  I'limlJihM  uiu  s-iL-^tii--  'fn-  ii.mn.s. 

■•  Fn  ihifM  of  .lirpi*.  int*.  ifi>i  ,i\"  v  utn»<.'i«>*.  v.irKine  Vi,.   i-^..  im:  >i  .lonir.  'tst>«-'Ivpi- 

»  Pour  vortc  4ft^  iiour*;   jer  c.f.».     i  vrir'<  Vi  .,  inrin  nVr  *•.■**«. 

7Thrp*  irnrk  r:f  'lonr-;   -lirrn*   i"  >r:.    .tr    iinir; 

'Ri>5taiininr  sMirt'J  hit  .'nr  liqiu-r:   vir-n   l«'?=ir"'t  iml  ■^'iiln-^?*^  vr^i*   tifrr.. 

•  Pirm  fiimtahM  in<l  vwhr^  mrt.!;.    ■iii.ir:.  mil    Kif  -niv.-N 

'*  .\irfM7iaiinflr  shifts  »f*i  nmr;  a>  !  »J  nmr.-.  ru-ri  ■«|iiailzc 'iif  "vnrx.ni:  joiirf  )f    Ji'-   lir**#»-nitm  in«i  "h** 
two-mnd  .^r!.^ 

«')ne  -:vurks  ink  notin  mil  jpv.-n  vitr'<  :■•*  loiin. 


868  .        WAGB-EABKING  WQMBN  IN  STOBEB  AND  FACTOBIES. 

Table  VI.— AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

WOMEN  LIVING  AT  HOME. 


Age 
(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 

weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 

weuElv 
contri- 
bution 

to 
family. 

Age 
(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 

to 
family. 

Age 

(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver-. 

wftelkly 
contri- 
bution 

to 
family. 

22 
26 
30 
14 
50 
16 
19 
30 
25 
23 
18 
35 

4 
4 

1 

2 

$3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
Z.SO 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

13.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
2.00 
3.50 
3.50 

i.oo 

2.00 

17 
17 
38 
.    26 
25 
38 
30 
40 
30 
34 
30 
20 

1 
1 

4 

7* 
20 
13 
10 

2 

4 
13 

3 

S4.S0 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.75 
6.00 

S4.S0 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 

6.66 

2.00 

2.26 

3.00 

6.76  1 

6.00 

28 
22 
28 
32 
21 
24 
28 
20 
21 

9 

1- 

4 

2A 

16.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 

10.00 

12.00 
1.00 

(«) 
6.00 

■    *3.'66 

7.00 

""2.'66 

b26.6 

C4.9 

6  6.02 

«-3.20 

o  Not  reported. 

b  Average;  baaed  on  33,  niunber  reported. 

e  Average;  based  on  32,  number  reported. 

WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Age 

(years). 

33 
20 
36 
32 
28 
21 
42 
25 
28 
30 
35 

30 
38 
40 
41 
25 
30 
29 

23 
27 
25 
32 
50 
27 
25 
24 

Years 

of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 

of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours 

of 
labor. 

18 

19^ 

19$ 

24 

24 

60 

24 

24 

24 

60 

24 

26i 

59i 

24 

21 

59 

37§ 

59 

32 

5tii 

45 

58) 

48 

4(>i 

42 

48 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

C$2.21 
2.78 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.16 
3.29 
3.50 
d'i.SO 

3.50 
.3.61 
3.69 
/4.00 
4. 04 
4.13 
4.23 

4.41 
d4.41 

4.50 
d4.(i0 

4.80 

4.84 
d4.96 

5.00 

Average  weekly 
expenditure 
^or- 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 

to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 

Grade  of 

housing. 

(*) 

Is 
sitting 

Nationality. 

Car 

fare. 

Shelter, 

food  (a), 

etc. 

room 
pro- 
dded T 

American 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

10 

7 
9 

10 
8 
4 
5 
5 

10 

1 

5 

1 

4 

13 

(0 

8 
9 
7 
5 
9 

4 

9 
9 

o 

3 

14A 

15,^, 
4 
22 

IS 

9 

3 
KM. 

'^ 
8 
10 
7A 

$0.72 
.30 
.30 

■  "."eo" 

C$.3.50 
2. 25 
3.47 
1.23 
1.75 
1.00 
2.90 
2.00 
2.00 
l.fiO 

""$3.42" 

Good 

...do 

...do 

Excellent . 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

.  ..do 

.  .-do 

Fair 

Good 

...do 

...do 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

Irish 

No. 

American 

Do 

Canadian 

IrL^h . . 

Yea. 
No. 
Yts. 
No. 

English     Cana- 
dian. 
Irish 

j      4.00 

1      3.05 



No. 
No. 

American 

Yes. 

Do 

i       3.  40  ! 

Excellent. 

Good 

.  ..do 

.  ..do 

. .  .do 

...do 

.   -do 

. . .do 

.   -do 

. . .do 

Yes. 

English 

1.20 

/2.99  i       8.00 

Yes. 

American 

Do 

1       1.65 

'      2.75 

No. 
Yes. 

English     Cana- 
dian. 
Irish 

.10 

1.75    

.75  1 

No. 
Yes. 

Do 

4.(W  1       2.31 

No. 

American 

Do 

Do 

2.75 
3.50 
2.75 

'i'.'^i 

No. 
No. 
No. 

Do  

.60  '      :i.50 

Excellent. 

(;ood 

.  .do 

Yes. 

Irish 

r>.(K)  '       5.00 

1.7o    

No. 

American 

No. 

a  Such  as  Is  not  Inclndeil  with  wage.s  ut  place  of  emplo.vment. 

6 Bad —Insanitary.     Fair— Just  sanilury.    Good  =  Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (1. 
furnishings,  etc.).    Excellent  =  "  Good, "with  attractive  surroundings, 
c  Has  supplemental  earningi<. 
d Supplemented  by  tips. 
« Not  reported. 
/Has  tips  and  supplemental  earnings. 
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Table  VI.— AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES  EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Continued. 

BOSTON,  MASS.—Concluded. 

WOMEN  ADIUFT— Concluded. 


Age 
(years). 

• 

Years 

of 
school- 
ing. 

■ 

Years 

of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours 

of 
labor. 

48 

66i 

521 

68 

57 

45 

56 

45 

59} 

36 

52 

51 

43 

68 

58 

51 

54 

60 

63 

^ 

42 
58 

56 
42 
55i 
53 

53 

56 
60 

63 
60J 

48} 
57 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average  weekly 

expenditure 

for— 

Aver- 
weekly 
contrf- 

/-!_.><.   .* 

Is 
sitting 

Nationality. 

Car 
fare. 

Shelter, 
food, 
etc. 

^"^o**     housing. 

needy 
rela-   , 
tives. 

1 

room 

pro- 

vfded? 

American 

Do 

24 
28 
23 
18 
18 
20 

24 

23 
30 
20 
27 
32 
33 
21 
21 
28 
25 
22 
31 

23 
25 
35 
20 

37 
24 
30 
23 

18 
26 
21 

29 
36 

33 
23 

32 
29 

7 
13 
7 
5 
7 
10 

7 
8 
5 
7 
6 
7 
5 
5 
9 
3 
7 
7 
8 

11 
8 
9 
8 

10 
6 
7 
3 

3 
7 
9 

9 
10 

9 
9 

10 
10 

2A 

t'' 

iS 
«*> 

5 

^S 

3 
16 
16 

3 

ix 

2 

16 
6 

2 
8 
3 

3 
22A 

'^ 

7 
11 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.30 

5.50 

5.65 

a  5. 60 

a  5. 77 

5.82 

a. 5. 85 

6.00 

0.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.17 
6.27 
6.35 
6.50 

6.73 
6.86 
7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 
7.14 

8.00 
8.00 

8.07 
8.17 

8.84 
9.23 

"io-'eo" 

.60 

.60 
.30 

"'.40 
.60 
.60 
.70 

'  ".m 

.... 

""".46 

.50 
.60 

11.23 
3.00 
2.20 
2.05 
2.80 
2.00 

3.25 
3.24 
2.85 
3.84 
3.00 
4.00 
4.75 
2.75 
3.75 
4.75 
3.75 
4.60 
2.50 

2.88 
2.88 
3.00 
3.00 

5.55 
3.60 
2.65 
2.50 

2.50 
3.30 
2.40 

2.00 
3.18 

1.50 
2.40 

2.00 
4.75 

Excellent . 
Fair 

Yee. 
No. 

Canadian 

Irish 

::::::::  .:.do::::.:; 

Bad 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

$1.50   ...do 

2.00     -do 

Yee. 
Yc0. 

American 

English    Cana- 
dian. 
Do 

No. 
No. 

Yes, 

American 

Do 

No. 
No. 

Do  

Yee. 

Do 

3.00 
"5. 06' 

Fair 

Good 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

. . .  do. ...... 

Yee. 

Canadian.'. 

Irish 

No. 
No. 

Ensliah 

No. 

Canadian 

Swedish 

English 

No. 
No. 
No. 

American 

English    Cana- 
dian. 
Do 

» • 



"."so" 
'""".'56" 

"."so 

.  ..do 

.  ..do 

Fair 

...do 

Good 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Fair 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 

No. 
Yes. 

Yee. 

Do 

Yes. 

Irish 

No. 

Enflinh     Cana- 
dmn. 

American 

Irish 

No. 

No. 
Yee. 

American 

English    Cana- 
dian. 
Do 

No. 
No. 

No. 

Irish 

Yes. 

English     Cana- 
dian. 

No. 

1.50 
3.00 

. .  .do 

Excellent. 

. .  .do 

Good 

Excellent . 
Good 

No. 

English     Cana- 
dian. 

American 

English    Cana- 
dian. 

English 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 

Yee. 

English     Cana- 
dian. 

No. 

Average. . . 

628 

C7.5 

66.2 

6  47 

65.29 

d.55 

'2.90 

/2.73 

o  Supplemented  by  tips. 

6  Based  on  62,  number  reported. 

c  Based  on  60,  number  reported. 

'  Based  on  20,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  62. 

<  Based  on  61,  number  paying  for  shelter,  etc.    Number  r(^rted,  62. 

/  Based  on  14,  number  contriouting.    Number  reported,  62. 


49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  5- 
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WAGE-EABNINQ  WOMEN  IK  STORES  AND  FACTOBIES. 


Table  VI.— AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OP  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  Ilili, 

WOMEN  UVrSO  AT  HOMB. 


Nfttkmality. 


Irteh 

Americao .... 

Qerman 

Norw€g^... 

Qtrmaxi. 

American.... 

Do 

Do 

French 

American 

Irish 

Austrian 

Irish 

American..... 

Do 

Do 

Average 


Age 
(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

Average 

weekly 

earnings. 

35 
33 
42 
21 
25 
30 
25 
16 
32 
22 
25 
18 
22 
24 
18 
18 

6 
2 
6 
3 
3 
16 
2 

5* 

4 

.1 

7 

I' 

at3.00 
3.50 
3.90 
3.90 
4.00 

a4.50 

•6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

«7.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

a  9. 00 

6  25.4 

(»3.9 

b6.02 

Average 

weekly 

oontribu- 

tion  to 

family. 


16.50 
3.50 
3.90 


9.00 
6.50 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.90 

'*2.66 
8.00 
9.00 

(>5.24 


a  Supplemented  by  tips. 

b  Based  on  16,  number  reported. 

'  WOMEN  ADRIFT. 


Age 
(years). 

Years 

of 
school- 
ing. 

Years 

of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 

hours 
of  labor. 

C18 

(d) 

id) 

id) 
77 
72 
50 
54 
77 
57 
72 
72 
«o 
77 

id) 

id) 
30 

t  / 

ti7 

id) 

m\ 

72 
72 
70 

Aver- 
ago 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average  weekly 

expenditure 

for— 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 

to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 

Grade  of 
housing. 

(^) 

Is  sit- 
ting 

NaUonality. 

Car  fare. 

Shelter, 

food(o), 

etc. 

$2.57 

3.00 

4.00 

2..'i0 

.51 

1.15 

.83 

3. 54 

.51 

3.19 

..57 

..^7 

.40 

.51 

2.00 

id) 

•2. 22 

..'>7 

.34 

2.00 

1.04 

1.38 

.40 

1.  !.■) 

.  (i9 

room 
pro- 
vided? 

American 

Do 

32 
27 
25 
2<> 
23 
20 
24 
22 
20 
Z'y 
20 
22 
19 
23 
18 
30 
31) 
(d) 
23 
•23 
Z'i 
25 
28 
22 
19 

6 

(d) 

id) 

(d) 

(d) 
8 
6 
2 

id) 
3 

•">' 

(d)' 

(d) 

{d) 

1      (d) 

'"(d)" 
1           11 

8 
9 
'i 

id) 

5 

(d) 

5 

8 
(d) 
id) 

t 

id) 
1 

1 

(-> 

4 

15 
4 

id) 

1} 

(d) 
(d) 
(d) 
[d) 

id) 

$3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 

'5.00 

*5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

«5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

'5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
:>.  19 

t  ■>.  .w 

5.50 
5.  .V) 

5.  77 

r>.cx) 

(i.  00 
(kOO 

■  ■  '(d)  ' ' 

id) 
id) 

"$6.'o6" 
■■■.tio" 

"  ■  \'d)' ' ' 

id) 
.(■■0 

■  ■  \'di  ■  ■ 


id) 

"io'.'rA)' 
'"".'38" 

■ '  Yd)"  ■ ' 

.29 

■  ■■««■)■" 
id) 

"""."76' 

■ '  \d)' ' ' 
1.15 

"\'d)" 


Good 

id) 
id) 

id) 

Bad 

Good 

.  ..do 

...do 

Bad 

Fair 

Bad 

...do 

Fair 

Bad 

(d) 

id) 

Cfowi 

Bad 

...do 

id) 

Good 

...do 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Yes. 

Irish 

American 

Polish 

yS 

German 

Yes. 

Croatian 

Galician 

Polish 

(*) 
Yea. 

Galician 

Do 

Yes. 

(d) 

Do 

id) 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Irish 

id) 

Do 

id) 
Yes. 
Yea. 

American 

Polish 

Do 

No. 

American 

Scotch 

id) 
Yes. 

Swedish 

No. 

Polish 

id) 

German 

Yes. 

Poliah 

Yes. 

o  Such  as  Is  not  includerl  with  wnco  at  place  of  omploymont. 

6  Bad— Insanitary.  Fair— Ju.st  sanitary.  t»ood-=  Sanitary,  with  a  measiin*  of  comfort  (i.  e..  space, 
fomlshings.  etc.).   'Excellent™"  Good."  with  attractive  surroundings. 

c  One-half  time. 

d  Not  reported. 

<Thls  amount,  which  represents  the  wage  rate  and  not  ihv.  average  weelcly  oarninfjs,  !.»«  not  used  in 
oompating  the  average  for  the  total. 


CHAPTEB  XII.— <3EN£BAL  TABLES. 
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Table  TI.— AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Continued. 

CHICAGO,  IIX.— Concluded. 

WOMEN  ADSIFT-Coodaded. 


NfttkuuiUty. 


QermAn 

AnwricAn 

Polfah 

G«nnAo 

English 

Norw^an 

Do 

Not  reported.. 
Irish 

Do 

Do 

Do 

American 

Do 

English 

Gennan 

English 

American 

Dutch 

HoUsh 

Irish 

Do 

American 

Do 

Irish 

Polish 

American .... 

Do 

Do 

Scotch 

German 

Do 

Do 

Anieriean 

I'oli'^h 

Not  report  (Ml. 
Aiuericun 

Do 

Do 

Irysb 

American 

Polish 

Irish 

AveroKO 


Average  weekly 

expenditure 

for— 


Car 
fare. 


la  60 
.flO 
.60 
.60 

(•) 


GO 


(•) 
(«) 
(•) 
(«) 
(•) 


(•) 


30 
fiO 
IK) 
(iO 
(iO 


Shelter, 

food, 

etc. 


.«iO 

(«) 

(«)   . 
(«) 

("; 

.1)0 


11.15 

2.22 

1.83 

2.36 

5  7.10 

.92 

.02 

2.50 

1.15 

.02 

.92 

.92 

3.30 

1.65 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.53 

2.34 

2.50 

2.00 

2.50 

5.00 

.09 

4.96 


Aver- 
weekly 
oontri- 
butlon 

to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 


(•) 


t2.75 

2. 75 

(«) 


Qndeof 
housing. 


Good. 
..do.. 


3.50 

(«) 

(•) 

(fl) 

(«) 

(«) 

2.00 


Bad 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

..do 

(•) 

Good 

..do 

Excellent. 
..do 


2. 
2. 


50 
50 


Good.. 
Fair... 

(•) 
(•) 

U) 
(•) 
(«) 

Fair... 

Good.. 
(•) 
(•) 

Good.. 

...do... 

Fair... 

...do... 


6. 45 


l.W 
I.lo 
3.  (X) 
1.<M> 
\.{H.\ 
.S.  «f2 
'J.  (K) 
2.  ()0 
2.  2.-. 
1.00 
X :» 

2. 00 


(«) 

(a) 

(«) 

(«) 
(«) 


Good.. 

..do... 

Fair... 

Gooil.. 

..<Io... 
(«0 
(a) 

(1) 
(a) 
f.i) 
(fl) 
(«) 

(Jood.. 

Fair... 

Goo«l.. 


Is 

Bittillg 


pio- 
vldedr 


Yc0. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

(•) 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

(•^ 
(•J 

Yes. 
No. 
(•) 

ys! 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea. 
(«») 
fa) 
(«) 
(a) 
(«) 

(°; 
(«) 
(«) 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 


9  r.:i.  4     A  <;.  iv.i      t .  r>\)  ,  j'l.m  \  *  i.  rui  I 


"  Not  K'portod. 
*»  Has  suppk'inental  earnings. 

«■  This  amount,  which  ri'pn's<»nts  tho  wagj;  rate  and  not  iho  average  wcn-kly  earnings,  Is  not  iiscd  in 
computing  the  average  for  the  total. 
d  Base*!  on  tA»,  niinilwr  rei)<)rlH<l. 
<  Ba.se<l  on  .T.i,  nunilxT  n«por(eii. 
'  Basefl  on  :C>,  numU'r  n»port«v|. 
9  Based  on  44,  nunjlK>r  rejwrled. 
f*  Basfd  on  .V2,  iiunilH»r  rr'|>orfe<l. 

'  Based  on  21 ,  nnmlM-r  pviyint:  car  fan*.     NunilxT  re|K)rted,  4.'). 
J  Basod  on  (in.  nunifx^r  reported. 
*  Bailed  on  U,  nuinln-r  conlriljutinj.'.     NunilM-r  ri'port»Ml,  12. 
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Table  VI,— AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OP  WAIT- 
RESSES  EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Continued. 

MINNEAPOIilS  AND  8T.  PAUL,  MINN. 

WOMEN  UVING  AT  HOME. 


Age 
(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

27 
18 
17 
23 
10 

4 
1 
1 
2 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn* 
ings. 


12.  SO 
2.75 
2.75 
3.00 
3.67 


Aver- 

wSSdv 
oontri- 
butlon 

to 
family. 

(years). 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

1 

Aver- 
age 
weeklv 
contrf- 
button 

to 
family. 

Age 
(yeare). 

12.50 
2.76 
2.75 

22 

18 
29 
28 

3 
1 

i 

$4.50 
5.50 
5.65 

.5.77 

10.50 
5.50 
7.15 
1.50 

23 

26 

a  22. 4 

1 

Years  of 
experi- 
ence. 


Avor- 

Aver-       age 
age      weeklv 
weekly   contH- 
eam-  I  button 

ings.    :      to 

family. 


5 

8 


S6.00  I 
6.33  I 


$6.00 
1.25 


a3 


a4.40 


a2.72 


o  Average;  based  on  11,  number  reported. 
WOMEN  ADSIFT. 


Nationality. 


American 

Swedish 

.\jnerican 

German 

American 

Irish 

American 

Do 

Irish 

German 

Do 

Swedish 

Norwegian — 
American 

Do 

S^'edlsh 

Do 

American 

Irish.... 

Spanish 

American 

Average. 


Age 
(years) 


24 
19 
20 
20 
21 
21 
20 
21 
25 
23 
20 
28 


(d) 


27 
18 
20 
19 
22 
26 
21 


«21.8 


Years 
of 


Years 
of 


Nchool-  j  expert- 
ing.       enoe. 


8 
8 
10 
4 
4 

34 
4 

5 
() 
6 


(d) 
C) 


8 
8 
3 
8 
6 
6 
9 


/6.3 


1 
1 
3 

(«*) 
(d) 
(«*) 
2 

(d) 
(d) 

i^) 

1 
C) 


(rf) 


li 


92.4 


Aver- 
age 

weekly 

hours 
of 

labor. 


24 
51 


(iO 
GO 
49 
(50 
77 
51 
77 
77 
79 


52j 

eo 

55i 
70 
70 
80} 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


$2.38 
3.63 


4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
5. 


42 
50 
50 
fjO 
50 
71 
00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.35 
5.50 
0.00 
n.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.38 


A  59. 2      *5. 14 


Average  weekly 

exiwndlture 

for— 


Car 

fare. 


(d) 
(d) 


Shelter, 

food  (a), 

etc. 


C$2.83 
1.50 
2.  S.'i 
2.91 
2.01 
1.15 
1.15 
l.CiO 
1.00 
1.25 
2.88 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
3.40 
1.80 
1.15 
1.87  J 
1.38 
1.38 
1.25 

*1.82 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 

to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 


C) 


$2.00 


i  2.00 


Grade  of 
housing. 

(*) 


Is 

litting 

room 

pro- 

videdr 


Good 

Fair 

Bad 

Good 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Bad 

(iood 

Bad 

Excellent.' 

do. .. 

do... 

do... 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

do. . . 

—  do. . . 
Good 


Yea. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 


o  Such  as  is  not  include<l  with  wages  at  place  of  employment . 

5Bad»Iiisanitary.    Fair—Just  flisinitary.    Good —Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (1.  e.,  space, 
furnishings,  etc.).    Excellent— "  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 
<•  Partially  supported;  living  l)eyond  apparent  income. 
d  Not  reported. 

<  Based  on  19,  number  reported. 
/  Ba«<ed  on  18,  numlwr  reported. 
g  Ba»ed  on  8,  number  reported. 
h  Based  on  21 ,  numl)er  reported. 
i  Based  on  1,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  19. 


uu  TV-A^.  ZXFKBISMOEjAND  BCONOWO  ODHDITIOH  OP  WAIT- 
BESm  EICFLOYED  Df  QOTIU  AND  RB8TAURANTS~CiMitlin«4. 

mw  tobK  ctft. 

wmvsnnNi  at  Kom. 


tay 


0e3ST.. 
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WAGE-EAKNING  WOMEN  IN  STOBES  AND  FACTORIES. 


Tablb  TI.-AGE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES  EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS— Continued. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— Concluded. 

WOMEN  ADBIFT. 


Age 
(years). 

Years 
of 

school- 
ing. 

Years 

of 
experi- 
ence. 

Aver- 
weekly 
hours 

of 
labor. 

Aver- 

wei»ly 
earn- 
ings. 

Average  weekly 
expenditure 

Aver- 

weeiclv 
contri- 
bution 

to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 

Grade  of 
housing. 

(^) 

Is 
sitting 

Natknality. 

Car 
tare. 

Shelter, 

food(a), 

etc. 

room 
pro- 
vided? 

Triiih .     

25 
24 
23 
24 
33 
22 
32 
20 
28 
32 
30 
23 
28 
21 
31 

30 
32 
24 
40 

5 
3 
5 
10 
6 
6 
7 
7 
0 
8 
0 

10 
10 
10 
10 

(d) 

14 
11 

8 
3 

.?* 

2 
9 

P 

2 
3 
3 

1 
11 

2 

30 

57 

47 

43i 

43) 

54 

30 

42 

42 

434 

43| 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

6U 

60 

59 

$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.74 

e4.74 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.14 
5.14 
6.54 
6.80 
6.83 
7.25 
7.26 
7.35 
8.58 

'5.77 

«5.77 

10.60 

"'.66' 
.60 
.60 

■   ".'m' 

"".'60' 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

16.23 
2.60 
2.60 
3.00 
elO.65 
1.50 
2.50 
1.20 
2.60 
4.06 
4.06 
3.65 
4.25 
3.39 
3.40 
2.97 
2.97 
2.03 
1.80 
3.00 

Good 

Excellent . 

•    •    •    •  Uw«  •  m  m    m    » 

do 

Yes. 

American 

Do 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Oermftn. ....... 

Yc0. 

American . . . . , 

Yc0. 

Irish 

"S2"66' 
1.10 

".93' 

Good 

Excellent . 

Fair 

Excellent . 

. . .  .do 

do 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

An 

Yes. 

American 

Irish 

Yes. 
Yc0. 

American 

Do 

Yes. 

Yee. 

Do 

Yes. 

Irish 

Yes. 

American 

Irish 

No. 
Yes. 

Do 

Yee. 

German 

.,[ do""" 

Yes. 

Irish 

"6.' 56' 

do 

— do 

— do 

do 

Yes. 

Do 

Yes. 

Norwegian 

No. 
No. 

Average... 

/27.6 

98.1 

*4.1 

A  45. 4 

05.69 

<.60  1   *3.44 

1 

i2.38 

1 

a  Such  as  is  not  included  with  wage  at  place  of  employmeot. 

b  Bad— Insanitary.  Fair— Just  sanitary.  Good -Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (1.  e.,  space, 
itraishings,  etc).    Excellent-"  Good/'  with  attractive  surroundings. 

c  Has  supplemental  earnings. 

d  Not  reported. 

eThis  amount,  whidi  represents  the  wage  rate  and  not  the  average  weekly  earnings,  is  not  used  in 
computing  the  average  for  the  total. 

/  Based  on  19,  nuniber  reported. 

0  Based  on  18,  number  reported. 

h  Based  on  20,  number  reported. 

i  Based  on  14,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  20. 

i  Based  on  4,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  20. 


OHAPTEB  XII. — GENERAL  TABLES. 
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Tablb  VI.— age,  experience,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  WAIT- 
RESSES EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS—Continued. 

PHIIjADEIiPHIA,  PA. 

WOMBN  UTING  AT  HOBOB. 


Aver- 

Average 
weekiv 
oontrt- 
batioQ 

to 
ftunlly. 

Aver- 

Afe 

Yeara 
ofezpe- 
rienoe^ 

weSly 
earn- 

Age 
(years). 

Yean 
^exp*. 
rienoe. 

wSSly 
earn- 

Ingi. 

IngB. 

W 

5 

12.88 

12.88 

35 

7f| 

$4.00 

<• 

A 

.  3.00 

3.00 

19 

4.80 

» 

4 

8.23 

3.23 

(•) 

L 

6.00 

w 

t 

3.fiO 

3.50 

28 

, , 

5.50 

w 

3.fiO 

3.50 

(•) 

(•) 

6.00 

» 

4 

3.84 

3.84 

a 

6.00 

25 

5 

3.02 

2.00 

1 

(«) 

6.00 

Average 
weekly 
contrh 
butioa 

to 
family. 


34.80 


1.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


Age 
(yean). 


rai 
raj 


22 


(•) 


»26.3 


Yeara 
ofezpe- 
rieooe. 


(•) 


<•) 


c2.Q 


Aver- 

WMKly 

eam- 
Infk 


16.37 
6.50 

6.n 

6.86 
10.00 


'5.14 


16.37 
6.80 
4.00 
2.00 

10.00 


<I3.98 


•  Not  reported. 

b  Average;  based  on  7.  number  reported. 
c  Average;  based  on  16,  number  reported. 
d  Average;  based  on  19,  number  reported. 
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Tablb  VI.— age,  experience,  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OP  WAIT- 
RE8SES  EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS-Continued. 

PHIIjADEIiPHIA,  PA.— Concluded. 

WOMEN  ADBIFT. 


Age 
(years). 

Years 

of 
school- 
ing. 

Yean 

of 
expe- 
rience. 

Aver- 

weeidy 
hours 

of 
labor. 

Avcr^ 

weekly 
earn- 
ing. 

Average  weekly 

expenditure 

for- 

Aver- 

wmly 
contri- 
bution 

to 
needy 
rela- 
tives. 

GVadeof 
housing. 

* 

Is  sit- 
ting 

NatfonaUty. 

Car 
fare. 

10.50 
.05 
.60 
.60 
.60 

'"'.eb' 

""'.20' 
.15 
.60 

■".io' 

.50 
.05 

'"'.36* 

""".'56" 
.50 
.25 
.50 
.50 

"  '."so' 

.20 

Shelter, 

tood(«), 

etc. 

room 

pro- 

vfdedr 

American 

Do 

28 
32 
38 
15 
25 
22 
25 
25 
30 
29 
30 
28 
21 
24 
23 
25 
21 
45 
24 
25 
30 
23 
36 
39 
72 
23 
47 
22 
25 
25 
24 

3 
2 
2 

(0 
2 

5 

12 

8 

7 

(0 

6* 

8 
9 
9 

7 
12 

9 

9 

6 

8 
11 

8 

7 

8 

5 

(*=) 
(0 

.« 

5 
2 

f 

4 

5 

¥' 

3 
3 
5 

84 
3J 
54 
1 

2" 

5 
5 

27 

24 

27 

27 

27 

60 

551 

54 

84 

51 

51 

63 

68i 

58 

45 

52 

45 

72 

66 

49J 

67 

60 

52J 

57 

44J 

45 

51 

74i 
51 

522 

$3.06 
3.36 
3.92 
3.92 
3.92 
4.00 
4.39 
4.84 
5.00 
5.50 
5.65 
5.65 
5.60 
5.70 
5.76 
5.83 
5.84 
5.88 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.69 

20.00 

h 

12.75 
2.60 
2.50 
1.72 
1.72 
1.75 
7.25 
1.90 

«.38 
4.03 
4.45 
2.00 
1.75 
1.80 
1.84 
3.00 
2.11 
1.65 

^*'> 
2.85 

3.30 

3.05 

1.50 

3.25 

2.70 

2.49 

3.50 

3.25 
3.00 

'"$i.'26* 
.50 

Good 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Yes. 
No. 

Qermfm. 

Yes. 

Do 

Yes. 

,  Do 

'"'i.'so' 

(«) 

...do 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

...do 

Good 

Fair 

...do 

Excellent . 

Good 

.  ..do 

Y«s. 

American 

Irish 

Yes. 
Yes. 

EneUsh 

No. 

Irish 

No. 

American 

Irish 

Yes. 
Yee. 

American 

Do 

No. 
Yes. 

Do 

Yes. 

Irish . . 

Yee. 

Do 

1.25 

...do 

...do 

Yes. 

Amprican ....... 

Yes. 

Irish 

2.00 

...do 

...do 

Yes. 

Scotch 

Yes. 

OfrnM^n. 

i  Fair 

No. 

American 

Do 

"""i.'so* 

3.05 
1.00 

...do 

Excellent . 

Fair 

...do 

Good 

. . . do 

No. 
Yes. 

Do 

Yea. 

Do 

No. 

Do 

Yea. 

rish 

Yea. 

American 

. .  .do 

Yes. 

German 

8.00 
.77 
(0 

Excellent . 

Good 

...do 

...do 

Yes. 

Irish 

No. 

Do 

Yes. 

English 

Yes. 

German 

...do 

Yes. 

Average... 

/29.0 

^6.6 

/5.5 

*53.2 

<6.00 

y.40 

<2.75 

*2.08 

a  Such  as  Is  not  included  with  wage  at  place  of  employment. 

b  Bad —Insanitary.    Fair»Just  sanitary.    Good— Sanitary,  with  a  measure  of  comfort  (1.  e.,  space, 
furnishings,  etc.).    Excellont— "  Good,"  with  attractive  surroundings. 
c  Not  reported. 

d  Room  and  board  included  with  wage.    Cost  of  room  estlmjited  to  be  $1.50  per  week. 
«  Room  and  txiard  Included  with  wage.    This  represents  cost  of  laundry  only. 
/  Based  on  31,  number  reported. 
0  Based  on  26,  number  reported. 
h  Based  on  32,  number  reported. 
i  Based  on  28,  number  reported. 

i  Based  on  20,  number  paying  car  fare.    Number  reported,  32. 
k  Based  on  10,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  30. 
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Tabl«  ti.— age,  experience,  and  economic  condition  of  wait- 
resses EMPLOYED  IN  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS-CoDcluded. 

ST.  IiOUIS,  MO. 

WOMKN  LITCfC  AT  HOBOB. 


Nedonaltty. 

Ate 

(yean). 

Yean  of 
experi- 
ence. 

6 
2 
6 

10 

.9 

2 

13 

4 
6 

ATcnft 
ATcrace     weakly 
weekly    oontrtbu- 
eamlnp      ttaato 

temily. 

Irtah 

15 
36 
21 
20 

n 

18 
20 
30 
34 
18 
32 
28 
21 

t2.00             t9.flA 

not  reported •■•........ 

X75 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
150 
4.00 
4.00 
4.62 
(kOO 

2.75 

AmefloHi 

S.M 

Do 

German 

S.50 

American 

S.50 

German 

400 

Do 

4.00 

Notfeported 

1.15 

Irtah 

A.  DA 

Do 

&00 '        a.00 

Do 

7.00  '           7.00 

American ... 

HOO  1           &00 

ATcnce 

•  2S.7 

•  &.5 

•  4.41           •3.91 

•  Based  on  13,  number  reported. 
WOMEN  ADBIFT. 


Natkmality.      ,J^ 


(yeare). 


Years 
of 

school- 
ing. 


Years 

of 
experi- 
ence. 


American . 
German.. . 
American. 

Do... 

Do... 

Irish 

American . 
German. . 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
American. 
German. . . 
American . 
German. . 

Do... 
American. 

Do... 


1 

2r»  ' 

8 

40  • 

t^ 

28  1 

4 

26 

8 

27  1 , . . 

50  ' 

4 

25    ... 

18 

5 

Average.. 


17 
23 
19 
30 
•25 
22 
17 
25 
24 
20 
31 


I 

8 

mm 

I 
4 

6 
6 
5 
5 

6 


(0 
(0 
(O 

(O 

(0 
(O 
(O 

(<•) 

(O 

h) 
(«•) 


4i 


Aver- 
age 

weekly 

hours 
of 

labor. 


30 

27 

56 

:«    I 

38} 

91 

80) 

54 

Wi 

57     , 

75 

70 

57     , 

49) 

54     I 

84     J 

49) 

84 

54) 


Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


54.00 
d4.00 


00 
00 
00 
15 
4.50 
5.00 
:>.  00 
a  00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
♦100 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.07 


'26 


'5.6  .       /4)  !<58.3     1    '5.46 


Average  weekly 

expenditure 

for— 


Car 
fore. 


to.tio 


60 
60 
60 


.60 
P.  60 


Shelter. 

food(«), 
etc. 


$1.50 
l.M 
1.00 
1.41 
1. 00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.41 
1.00 
1.50 
3.50 
1.50 
1.82 
2.00 
1.50 
1.25 
2.  31 

M.51 


Aver- 
weekly 
contri- 
bution 

to 

needy 

relar 

tlvee. 

Grade  of 
housing. 

(») 

Fair 

...do 

...do 

...do 

• 

Is 
ritttng 

▼BSd? 

"iiw" 

No. 
Yee. 
No. 
No. 

Good 

. .  .do 

Yea. 
Yee. 

Fair 

do 

No. 
No. 

i..  .do 

No. 

L.do 

No. 

1.   .do 

No. 

Good 

..do 

No. 
No. 

.23  !. .  .tio 

1  Kxcfllent . 

(i<hk1 

do 

No. 
Yee. 
No. 
No. 

Kuir 

Exj-ellent . 

No. 
Yes. 

*1.92 


«  Such  as  Is  not  include<l  with  wai^e  at  place  of  employment. 

b  Bad— Insanitary.    Fair— Just  sanitary.    Good -Sanitary,  with  a  moaitun*  of  roinfort  (i.e.,  space, 
furnishings,  etc.).    Exccllent=>"Good,"  with  attrai*iive  surfoundingB. 
'Not  reported. 
d  Supplemented  by  t  ips. 
<  Ba^ed  on  19.  number  reported. 
/  Based  on  1,  nuratier  reported. 

9  Based  on  6,  numt)er  paying  car  fare.    Number  repurte<l,  19. 
h  Based  on  2,  number  contributing.    Number  reported,  19. 
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UMa 

oClBdtlMiiiTeMsatad...  14,15.85,106,lS.ll2.14S,lSS.157.1S8aa.l71,19«,U6 

Pireeotaf,tnnwciA«iaKtioaiof  Boit4)ii. S 

iiffB|tKpartenee,  oarnings,  etc»  of  home  ftDdadrilt  jranao  v«fe-eanwiBln  dlc|»mD«it  md  other 


>ndiAlMtortas,eCc 22-27. 41. 42.  »-92. 104-106. 12S,  127, 14»-147.I»-1«).  173. 174. 21S-in 

Am^   (Stfobe  Boeton,  Chte^o,  MtnimopoliiMid  St.  Piil,  New  York  City.  Philadelpfai^  St.  Lodo; 
WiitriMuiB  in  hotcle  ond  rHtonrmnta.) 


AmaHOMnts.  amoont  expended  for.  hTvooiaowace-CAmcn  in  Ktofwajadbctortes.    (5«fBo8too. 

Cbleico,  MinneopoUi  ond  St.  Pmol,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia.  St,  Louis;  Waitresses  in  hoteb 

aadrortaaranta.) 

4  innwinif  III i.  a;yeraee  weekly  amoant  paid  for,  by  waitreawa,  by  cities. IM 

ApplieaSisn  Mr  employmeDt  in  a  department  itore  in  Chicago,  form  of 108,101 


OTcrtime  and  ni^  work  of  woman  wage-eamen  in. 21S-214 

Benaflt  associstionB,  dobe,  etc.  lor  womafa  wage  earners 48.06, 111,  117, 12S.U1, 134. 147. 106,178 

Boarding  houses,  organiied.  woman  wage-earners  living  in 52.53,08-71 

Boarding  or  lodging  hooaes.  woman  wage-earners  living  in 52,53,63-68 

{SuaUo  Boston,  Chicago,  MinncapoUs  and  St.  Pam,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis.) 


iLge,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage  earners  living  at  ».»».^ 

in  department  and  other  retatt  scores 25.84-87.218-221,344,Stt 

in  fsctories,  etc. 25. 94-67. 224-233, 344,Stt 

In  hotels  and  restaorants Stt 

Age.  experience,  earnings,  etc.  of  woman  wage-earners  not  living  at  home- 
in  department  and  other  retafl  stores 3S.  84-68, 322-225. 344,Stt 

in  tactories.  etc 25. 8^-68,212-237, 344,348 

in  hotels  and  restaorants 306,308 


amnsements.  amoant  expended  for 68,01 

benefit  associatioQs,  dabs,  etc.,  for 66 

bayers  in  department  stores 06 

car  tare,  amount  expended  for 86.91 . 223. 225. 233. 235. 237. 368,300 

contributions  to  family v..  «*7 .  21*-22l .  22-1-233.368 

cost  of  living 25.53.91-93.223.225,233-237,368,309 

earning,  average  weekly 53,21^237,344,348,355,357,368,309 

•dncatiOQ,  amount  expended  for 86 

omployment,  conditions  of,  in  hotels  and  restaurants 354-357 

hours  of  labor 83.84,355.357,368,309 

boosing  conditions 81,82,87.94-97.223,225,233.235.237,355,357,368.369 

income  and  cost  of  clothing  of  196 71-76 

living  In  boarding  houses  or  In  private  families,  or  keeping  house 52.92 

lonch  rooms  and  rest  rooms  lor 98 

naUonality 93,222.224.232.234.236,368,309 

number  and  per  cent  of,  a<lrift  and  at  home,  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  and  In 

factories,  etc 15 

number  and  per  cent  of,  living  at  home  who  did  or  did  not  contribute  to  family  fund 19 

number  in  city  and  number  included  in  the  investigation 80 

overtime  work 83. 84. 89, 90 

schooling 87,90,95,222.224.232.234.236,368,369 

(Su  al»o  Waitresses  In  hotels  and  restaurants.) 
Bnyen, female,  in  department  stores,  age,  experience,  etc.,  of 96 


Car  fare,  average  weekly  amount  expended  for,  by  waitresses,  by  dties 196 

Car  fare,  amount  expended  for,  by  woman  wage-earners  In  stores  and  factories  In  specified  cities. 

(Sfe  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Ix>uis.) 

Cash  girls,  messen^rs,  inspectors,  bundle  wrappers,  and  packers  In  department  and  other  retail 


By  classifl«d  rates  of  wages— 

Chicago 107 

New  York 146 

Philadelphia 100 

three  dties  (Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  combined 45 

Fw  oant  of,  of  total  female  employees  reporting  in  cnicago,  in  New  York,  and  In  Philadelphia. .  41 

379 


380 
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Gbloago:  Page. 
Age.  experience,  eanaings.  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earaera  living  at  home- 
in  department  and  other  retail  stores 25,104-106,288-241,344,348 

In  factories,  etc 25,104-108,246-251,346,348 

In  hotels  and  restaurants 370 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  nol  living  at  home— 

in  department  and  other  retail  stores 25,104-108,240-245,344,348 

In  factories,  etc 25,104-108,250-257,346.348 

In  hotels  and  restaurants 370,371 

Application  for  employment  in  a  department  store,  form  of 108,109 

Cash  girls,  saleswomen,  etc.,  in  department  stoces— 

by  classified  rates  of  wages 107 

percentof,  of  total  female  employees  reporting 41 

Packing-house  woman  wage-earners,  living  conditions,  etc.,  of. 118-120,350-358 

Woman  wage-earners— 

amusements,  amount  expended  for 105,112,114 

benefit  associations,  dubs,  etc.,  for 111.117 

car  fare,  amount  expended  for 105,  HI,  114. 241. 243, 245, 251, 253, 255, 267, 361, 853, 370, 3n 

contributions  to  family 106,338-241,846-251.370 

OOetofUvlng 26,53,111,114,241-246,251-257,881,868,370,371 

earnings,  average  weekly 63, 238-267, 844, 345, 348, 861, 368, 370,  Sn 

•dncaaon,  amount  expended  for 106 

employment,  conditions  ot  in  hotels  and  restaurants 868,868 

hoars  of  labor 110,208,208,868,870,871 

housing  conditions 114-120,241,243,246,261,253,256.267,361,363,870,871 

in  paeking  houses,  living  conditions,  etc.,  of 860-868 

liviiig  in  boarding  houses  or  in  private  Itoiilles,  or  keeping  house 68,114-117 

lan£  rooms  and  rest  rooms  for Ul 

nationality 113,119.238-242.244.246-252.254.266,360,363,370,871 

number  and  per  cent  of,  adrift  and  at  home.  In  department  and  other  retail  stores  and  In 

factories,  etc 18 

number  and  per  cent  of,  living  at  home  who  did  or  did  not  contribute  to  family  fund 10,30 

number  in  dty  and  number  included  in  investigation 104 

occupations,  ciasslfled,  per  cent  in,  in  department  stores 41 

overtime  work 110,113,308-210 

per  cent  of,  in  department  stores  in  specified  ooeupations U 

schooling 105, 240, 242. 244, 250. 252. 264, 256, 350, 362, 370, 8n 

(See  also  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

Clothing,  cost  of.  and  income  of  196  woman  wage-earners  in  Boston 71-76 

Clubs,  benefit  assodations.  etc.,  for  woman  wage-earners 48,98.111.117,128,131,134,147,166,178 

Comfort  of  employees,  provision  made  for.    {See  Lunch  rooms  and  rest  rooms.) 

Commissions  allowed  woman  wage-earners 80, 08, 106, 128, 120, 176 

Contributions  to  family,  of  waitresses,  by  dties 196, 196 

Contributions  to  family,  of  woman  wage-earners  in  specified  dties.  (See  Boston,  Chicago,  Minne- 

airalis  and  St.  Paul.  New  York  aty.  Philadelphia,  and  St.  I^uis.) 
Cost  of  li\ing  and  average  weekly  earnings  of  woman  wage-earners— 

Living  in  boarding  or  lodein^  houses 62-68 

Living  in  orKanlzed  boanllng  houses 68-71 

Living  in  private  famillps 50-63 

Other  tlian  waitresses,  by  dUes.  and  for  waitresses  In  all  dUes S3 

Cost  of  living  of  woman  wage-earners.  (See  Age.  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  home  and  adrift 
woman  wage-earners,  etc.:  Boston,  Chicago.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis;  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

D. 

Department  and  other  retail  stores- 
Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  home  and  adrift  women  in,  by  cities 25,26,218-335 

Earnings  and  opportunities  for  advancement  of  wage-earning  women  in 39-45 

Earnings,  weekly,  of  employees  in 23. 24, 218  -335 

Experience,  length  of.  of  woman  wa^e-eamers  in 42. 43, 218-335 

In  Chicago,  in  New  York,  and  in  Philadelphia,  woman  employees  in  classified  occupations  in, 

per  cent  of 41 

In  Chicago.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  number  and  per  cent  of  cash  girls,  saleswomen,  office 

employees,  etc..  in.  by  classified  weekly  rates  of  wages 44, 45 

Income  and  expenditure  for  clothing  of  working  women  in  Boston 72 

Moral  influences  surrounding  employment  in 28-33 

Number  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-earners  in,  adrift  and  at  home 15 

Number  and  per  ct»nt  of  woman  wage-earners  in,  by  age  and  classified  w«H»kly  earnings 41. 42 

Number  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-earners  in,  earning  sp<*cifled  w(»ekly  ainounts 348, 340 

Number  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-earners  in,  living  at  hom<i  who  did  or  did  not  contribute 

to  family  fund,  by  ages 19-21 

Number,  percent,  and  average  weekly  earnings  of  women  in,  classified  by  length  of  exx>erience  .      42, 43 

Rates  of  wages  of  wage-earning  women  In,  discussion  of 27. 28 

Rules  and  regulations  in  force  in 20. 30 

Wages,  relation  of.  to  moral  condition  of  wage-earning  women  in 32  30 

Woman  wage-earners  in.  discussion  of 39  45 

Woman  wage-earners  in.  in  specified  cities,  and  number  inclu<led  in  the  investigation.    (See 

Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  New  York  City.  Phila<lolphia.  and  St.  Louis.) 

Woman  wage-earners  in.  percentof.  in  specified  sections  of  f)oston 83 

(See  also  Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  home  and  adrift  woman  wjig«>-paruHrs.) 


Earnings  and  opportunities  for  advancement  of  wage-earning  women,  discussion  of 37  48 

Earnings,  average  weekly- 
Amount  of.  paid  to  family  by  women  llvlns  at  home 25 

And  cost  of  living  of  woman  wage-e.imers  living  In  boarding  or  lodging  houses 62-68 

Andcostoflivingof  woman  wage-earners  living  in  organised  boarding  nouses 68-71 


► 


HTDsz.  881 

limtngi,  STcracB  weekly— Condoded.  Pece. 

And  cost  of  Hvlng  of  woman  wage-camera  ttrtng  In  prtretc  hmlHM. W-€l 

And  cost  of  living  of  women  other  than  wattieawe,  by  cttke,  and  far  waitremi  to  aUdUee SS 

CtassUied,  of  woman  wage-earners 0,34,41,42,41 

Of  home  and  adrift  woman  wage-earners,  discosskm  of 22-27 

Of  home  and  adrift  women,  comparison  of,  by  dties. 25,26 

Ofstore  and  factory  women  compared 47,tt 

OfwaitraBes,byddeB lM.196,S66-«n 

Of  woman  wace-eamen 2S, 21,41,42,46,218-377 

^'  In  department  and  other  retail  stores,  r lnwiflf  d  by  length  of  experience 42,46 


Of 

Of  women  in  factories,  etc,  classified  by  length  <^e9qperienoe 47 

Of  women  in  packing  nooses,  Chicago... S61-40 

Earnings,  nmnber  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-«amers  who  contifbnted  all  or  part  of,  to  famUy 
fund,  by  ages 16-21 

Earnings  of  woman  wage-«amer5.  commissions  allowed  In  addition  to 86,68,106,128,126,171 

Earnings.    (See  aUo  Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc,  of  home  and  adrift  woman  wage-eamen; 
Boston,  Chksago.  MiiDiiMpolis  and  St.  Pad),  New  York  Cl^,  Philadelphia,  St.  Low  Wages;    ' 
Waltreesce  In  notels  and  restaorants.) 

Education,  amount  expended  for,  by  woman  wage-earners.    (See  Boston,  Chicago,  IftnneapoMi 
and  St.  Paul,  New  York  aty,  Phifadelphia,  StTLools.) 

Employment,  conditions  of,  in  notels  and  restaurants  employing  waitresses 18^166,  S&I-877 

Envfroiunent.  social,  of  woman  wage-eamen,  discussion  of 41^76 

Expenditure  for  clothing  and  income  of  196  women  employed  In  Boston 71-76 

Expenditure.    (See  nho  Cost  of  Uving. ) 

Experience,  length  of,  of  woman  wage-earners— 

In  depextment  and  other  retail  stores 42,46,218-335 

In  factories,  etc 47.ZH-34S 

In  hotels  and  restaurants 196,196.368-377 

Of  home  and  adrift  women,  comparison  of,  by  cities 25. 26 

Of  women  employed  in  packing  nouses .  Chicago 350, 352 

Of  woman  wage-earners  in  specified  cities.    (See  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paol, 
New  York  aw,  PhiladelphU,  and  St.  Louis.) 

Bxperlenoe.   (Set  aUo  Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc. ,  of  home  and  adrift  woman  wage-eamen.) 

P. 

fictories,  mills,  etc.— 

Age,experi6nce,eamin)B,  etc.,  ofhome  and  adrift  women  in.  by  cities 26,26,224-343 

Earnings  and  opportunities  for  advancement  of  wage-earning  women  in 45-47 

Earnings,  weekly,  of  employees  in 23,24,224-343 

Experience,  length  of.  of  women  wage-earners  In 47,224-343 

Incomeandexpenditureforclothingof  working  women  In  Boston 72 

Number  and  per  cent  of  woman  waee-^amers  in.  adrift  and  at  home 15 

Numlier  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-earners  in,  by  age  and  classified  weekly  earnings 46 

Number  and  per  cent  of  woman  wage-earners  in,  Hying  at  homa  who  did  or  did  not  contrlbata 

to  family  fund ,  by  ages 1^-21 

Number,  percent,  and  average  weekly  earnings  of  women  In,  classlfled  by  lengUi  of  experlenoa. .  47 

Woman  waKe-eamers  in,  in  specified  cities,  and  number  included  In  the  investigation.    (Se$ 
Boston,  Chicago.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.) 

Woman  wage-earners  in.  per  cent  of,  in  specified  sections  of  Boston 8S 

(See  also  Age.  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  home  and  adrift  wonum  wage-earners,  etc.) 

Factory  and  store  women,  comparison  of  earnings  of 47, 48 

Fines  imposed  upon  woman  wage-earners 128,147,166,180 

Food  and  shelter  of  woman  wage>earners,  method  of  grading 27 

H. 

Home,  women  living  at,  percent  of,  inspecine<l  sections  of  Boston 83 

Hotels  and  restaurants,  waitresses  in.    {See  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

Hours  oflatK>rand  rates  of  wages  of  waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants 162,193,196 

Hours  of  lal>or  of  woman  waKe^arners  in— 

Baltimore 212,213 

Boston 83,  «4, 356, 357, 368, 369 

Chicago 110,20«.2(»,:»9,370,371 

Mi nneapolis  and  St.  Paul 1 27. 130, 1 31 ,  361 ,  372 

New  York i  149,204,205.363,374 

Philadelphia 161,210,211,365,376 

St.  Ixniis 176,367,.*^ 

Hours  of  Ia>>or  of  woman  waRe-earners,  legal  restrictions  affecting,  by  States 216 

Hours  of  labor.    (See  also  Overtime  and  night  work  of  woman  wage-earners.) 

Housekeeping  by  woman  wage-earners,  discussion  of 52-59 

Housekeeping.    (See  also  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapplis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia, St.  Louis.) 

Housing  conditions  of  waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants 198, 199 

Houslngconditionsof  woman  wage-earners,  method  of  grading 27 

Housing  conditions  of  woman  wage-earners.     (See  alto  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis.) 

I. 

Income  and  cost  of  clothing  of  1%  woman  wage-earners 71-76 

Industries  and  occupations  included  in  the  investigation 9,10 
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Labor,  hoan  of.    {See  Houn  of  labor,  etc.)  Pafa. 

Legal  restrlcUoiis  affeoUng  bonrs  of  labor  of  woman  wago^aniers,  by  BtatM 216 

Living  conditions  of  woman  wage-earners: 

Boston 77-M 

Chicago 101-120 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 121-1S7 

New  York  City 139-154 

Philadelplila 161(-ie7 

St.  Louis lW-188 

(^ee  aUo  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

Luneh  rooms  and  rest  rooms  for  employees 08,111,183,134,179 

BC 

ICinneapolls  and  St.  Paul: 

Age,  exporience,  I'amings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  living  at  home— 

in  department  and  other  retaU  stores 25, 125-127, 181, 266, 2S9, 845, 848 

in  factories 25,125-127,181,262-265,845,848 

In  hotels  and  restaurants 871 

Age.  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  not  living  at  home- 
in  department  and  other  retail  stores 25,126-127,131,260-263,345,848 

in  factories,  etc 26,125-127,181,264-267,345.848 

in  hotels  and  restaurants 871 

Woman  wage-earners— 

amusements,  amount  expended  for 126 

benefit  associations,  clubs,  etc.,  for 128,181,184 

car  fare,  amount  expended  for 126,261 

contributions  to  families 126,268,260,262-265,373 

cost  of  living 132,133,261-267,878 

eamlnss,  average  weekly 53,266-267,345,348,361,373 

eduoauon,  amount  expended  for 126 

employment,  conditions  of.  In  hotels  and  restaurants 360,361 

hours  of  labor 127,130,131,361,373 

housing  conditions 134,135,261,263,266,267,372 

living  in  boarding  houses  or  in  private  families  or  keeping  house 62, 132, 138 

lunch  rooms  and  rest  rooms  for 133, 184 

nationality 125,132.200,262,264,266,878 

number  and  per  cent  of,  adrift  and  at  home,  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  and  In 

factories,  etc 15 

number  and  per  cent  of,  living  at  home  who  did  or  did  not  contribute  to  family  fund 20 

number  in  both  cities  and  number  included  in  investigation 123,124 

overtime  work 127, 128, 130. 131 

schooling 126,127,260,262,264,266.872 

social  work  among 133,134 

(See  aVio  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

Moral  condition  of  department-.store  women,  relation  of  wages  to 32-36 

Moral  influences  surrounding  employment  in  department  stores 28-82 

N. 

Nationality  of  woman  wage-earners.    (See  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  New  York 

City,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis.) 
New  York  City: 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  living  at  home — 

in  department  and  other  retail  stores 25,143-147,268-273,346,348 

In  factories",  ct  c 25, 143, 144, 274-299, 346, 348 

In  hotels  and  restaurants 378 

Age,  experience,  earnings,  etc.,  of  woman  wage-earners  not  living  at  home- 
In  department  and  other  retail  stores 25, 143-147,274,275,346,348 

In  factories,  etc 25, 143, 144. 298-305, 346, 348 

in  hotels  and  restaurants 874 

Cash  girls,  saleswomen,  etc.,  in  department  stores— 

by  classifled  rates  of  wages 146 

per  cent  of,  of  total  female  employees  reporting 41 

Woman  wage-earners— 

amusements,  amount  expended  for 144 

benefit  associations,  clubs,  etc.,  for 147 

car  fare,  ammmt  expended  for 144,lf>().275.2lK>.301,303,305,374 

contributions  to  family 144 . 2(iS-299, 373 

cost  of  living 53.'>7.'i.2<.9..Wl-305,374 

earnings,  average  weekly 53,2Ci8-30.'i.340,348,3a3,374 

education,  amount  expended  for 144 

emplovnient ,  conditions  of,  in  hotels  and  restaurants 362,368 

hours  of  labor 1 49. 204. 205, 363, 374 

housine conditions I.')I-l.>i. 27."). 299,301, 303, 305,374 

living  m  boarding  houses  or  in  private  families,  or  keeping  house 52. 150-152 

nationality 153. 21.8-300.. 302, 304,373,374 

number  and  per  cent  of,  adrift  and  at  home,  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  and  in  fac- 
tories, etc 15 

number  and  per  cent  of.  living  at  home  who  did  or  did  not  contributr  to  family  fund 20 

number  in  city  and  number  included  in  the  Investigation 141,142 

occupations,  classified,  per  cent  in,  in  department  stores 41 

overtime  work 149, 204-206 

per  cent  in  specified  occupations 41 

schooling 1 44, 274 .  2*w.  :i00. 302, 304, 374 

(See  also  Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants.) 
Night  work.    (See  Overtime.) 

O. 

Occupations  and  industries  included  in  the  investigation 9, 10 

Occupations,  classified,  per  cent  in,  of  woman  employees  in  dopartmont  stores  o.'  Chicago,  of  New 
York,  aud  of  rhiladclphia 41 
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8t  Louis— Conduded. 

Woman  waffe-eanMn--OD]ieloded.  PtM. 

hours  oflabor 176,3577877 

housing  condlttoM 174,18S,886,841,ai8,Sn 

living  m  boarding  houses  or  in  private  fieunllies,  or  keeping  house 62,184 

lunch  rooms  and  rest  rooms  for 179 

nationaUty 83»-384, 836-340,  Ma,  877 

number  and  per  cent  of,  adrift  and  at  home,  In  department  and  other  retail  stores  and  in 

factories,  etc 15 

number  and  per  cent  of,  living  at  home  who  did  or  did  not  oontribnte  to  tamily  fund. ...  21 

number  in  city  and  number  included  in  the  Investigation 172 

overtime  work 177 

scboolinR 173,174,182,884,840,348,377 

6t.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.    (8««  Minneapolis  and  St.  PauL) 
Salesu'omen  in  department  and  other  retail  stores— 
By  classified  rates  of  wages— 

Chicago 107 

New  York 146 

Philadelphia 160 

three  cities  (Chioago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  combined 46 

Percent  of,  of  total  fenuue  employees  reporting  in  Chicago,  In  New  York,  and  in  Philadelphia. .  41 
Schooling  of  woman  wage-earners  in  specined  cities.    (See  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  New  York  aty,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.) 

Scope  of  the  investigation  and  character  of  the  data  secured 0-21 

Shelter  and  food  of  woman  wage-earners,  method  of  grading 27 

Social  environment  of  wage-earning  women,  discussioii  of 49-76 

Store  and  factory  women,  comparison  of  earnings  of 47, 48 

Stores,  department  and  other  retail.    (,See  Department  and  other  retail  stores.) 

Vacations  taken  by  waga-eamen 90,110,129,147,148,160,166 

W. 

Wages,  rates  of,  of  women  In  department  and  other  retail  stores,  discussion  of 27,28 

Wages,  relation  of,  to  moral  condition  of  wage-earning  women 32-36 

Wages.    (See  alto  Earnings.) 

Waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants— 

Adrift  and  at  home 194,105,368-877 

Age  of 195,196,868-377 

Amusements,  average  weekly  amount  paid  for,  by 193 

Carfare,  average  weekly,  of 198 

Contributions  of,  to  family 195,196,368-377 

Cost  of  living  of 63,195-197 

Earnings  of 192,193,195,196,365-377 

Eniplojrment  conditions  of 197, 198, 354-»»7 

Exi)erlence  of,  vears  of 195, 196, 368-377 

Hours  of  lal>or  of 192,193,196,355-367 

Housing  conditions  of 198,199 

Income  of,  and  expenditure  for  clothing,  in  Boston 72, 73 

Living  conditions  of 189-199,354-377 

Wages  of 192,198,196,196,364-377 
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In  the  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

June  16^  1910. 

Resolved^  That  the  complete  report  on  the  condition  of  woman  and 
child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  transmitted  and  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  response  to  the 
act  approved  January  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven, 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  report  upon  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States,"  be 
printed  as  a  public  document. 

Charles  G.  Benneti, 

Secretary. 
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LEHERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depastmekt  or  Commebcb  akd  Labqb, 

Officb  of  thx  Secrxtart, 

Washingtanj  October  19^  1910. 

Sat :  In  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  26, 
1910, 1  b%  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  showing  the  results  of  a 
study  of  the  beginnings  of  child-labor  legiskticm  in  certain  States. 

This  repcHrt  has  just  been  completed,  and  is  the  sixth  section  avaU- 
able  for  transmission  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  Si9, 
1907,  which  provided  ^  That  the  Secretary  of  Ck)nmierce  and  Labor 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  direct^  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical  condition 
of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States,  wherever  em- 
ployed, with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of 
employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary,  and  other  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  health,  person,  and  morals.'' 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted  at  the  earliest 
practical  moment. 

BespectfuUy,  Chaslbs  Naoei^ 

Secretary. 

Hon.  Ja>ces  S.  Shebhak, 

President  of  the  Senate^  Washinffton^  D.  O. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 
Washington^  October  19^  1910. 
Sir  :  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  Volume  VI  of  the  report  on  woman 
and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  which  relates  to  the 
beginnings  of  child-labor  legislation  in  certain  States.  This  is  the 
sixth  section  transmitted  of  the  general  investigation  into  the  condi- 
tion of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States,  carried  on  in 
compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1907. 

This  volume  of  the  report  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Lewis  Otey. 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  and  immediate 
supervision  of  Chas.  H.  Verrill. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  Chas.  P.  Neill, 

Covnmiseioner. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
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CHAPTER  L 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  COLONIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EHPLOTICEKT  OF  GHUDREST  DT  THE  GOLOHIES. 

Child  labor  is  no  new  development  in  the  United  States.*  It 
existed  in  all  the  colonies  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  an  inheritance  from  England.  To  be  sure,  the  apprentice- 
ships of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  where  the  children 
served  in  close  association  with  their  masters,  are  not  comparable  to 
the  present-day  factory  system,  with  its  minute  division  of  labor  and 
the  steady  tension  of  deadeningly  monotonous  toil,  but  they  serve  as 
a  link  with  the  factory  system  and  explain  why  children  were  put  to 
work  in  factories,  where  they  could  become  more  quickly  remunerative 
to  parents  and  guardians  than  under  the  old  system.  At  that  time 
no  one  foresaw  the  import  of  transferring  the  industrial  work  of 
women  and  children  from  the  home  to  the  factory,  nor  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  an  agricultural  and  rural  population  would  foresee  the 
evil  results  the  new  machine  technique  would  produce.^ 

To  understand  the  attitude  in  America  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall 
that  the  early  colonizers  were  the  product  of  English  seventeenth- 
century  intellectual  and  economic  development  and  had  the'  same 
outlook  on  spiritual  and  material  things  that  they  left  behind  them 
in  England.  One  of  the  social  conditions  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  public  concern  and  alarm  in  Pingland  for  centuries  was  pauperism. 
With  a  natural  tendency  to  attribute  a  result  to  the  immediately 
obvious  cause,  English  sixteenth-century  public  opinion  considei-cd 
idleness  and  vagabondage  the  cause  of  pauperism.  Accordingly 
efforts  to  prevent  pauperism  took  the  form  of  forbidding  idleness. 
Thus  a  poor  law  of  1547  declared  that  idleness  w^as  "  the  mother  and 
root  of  all  thefts,  robberies,  and  evil  acts  and  other  mischiefs."  Chief 
among  the  various  curative  measures  the  employment  of  children  was 
advocated,  because  otherwise  children  ''  brought  up  in  idleness  might 
be  so  rooted  in  it  that  hardly  they  may  be  brought  after  to  good  thrift 
and  labor."     So  urgent  was  the  situation  that  the  children  of  vagi'ants 

«A  recent  study  of  tbe  Early  Illfitory  of  Clilld  Labor  In  America,  by  Kdith 
Abbott,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Soclolojry  for  .Tuly,  1008,  rewritten  In  Womeu 
In  Industry,  1910,  Appendix  A,  mak<»8  much  ot  this  chapter  u  repetition — a 
re|K*tltlon  that  w^ems  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  setting  for 
later  developments. 

*G.  Schmoller,  Volkswirtschaftslehre,  I..  253. 
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12  BEGINNIKGS  OF  OHILD-LABOB  LEGISLATION'. 

The  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  laws  to  encourage  the  im- 
portation of  white  male  servants  recognized  the  financial  value  of 
children  in  developing  the  colony.  The  South  Carolina  law  set  13 
pounds  as  the  value  of  white  male  servants  "  Irish  only  excepted,** 
above  16  years  and  under  40  who  had  not  less  than  4  years  to  serve^ 
and  12  pounds  as  that  of  boys  between  12  and  16,  with  not  less  than  7 
years  to  serve.  Deductions  proportionate  to  the  time  already  served 
were  to  be  made.'  In  Massachusetts  the  importer  of  English  male 
servants  between  the  ages  of  8  and  25,  who  also  disposed  of  them  in 
service,  received  40  shillings.*  The  larger  inducements  oflfered  by 
South  Carolina  were  to  counterbalance  the  great  number  of  Negroes 
wliich  had  been  imported  into  the  Colony,  as  it  was  feared  they  might 
endanger  the  public  safety.® 

The  conunon  council  of  New  England,  likewise  following  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  but  laying  greater  stress  on  the  moral  requisites  of  the 
colonists,  thought  it  "  convenient  to  admit  young  youths  from  Par- 
ishes that  have  not  been  taynted  with  any  villanyes  or  misdemeners 
to  bee  sent  to  New  England  and  there  to  bee  placed  out  and  bound 
Apprentices  to  such  as  shall  have  occasion  and  means  to  imploy 
them."  *  The  children  were  not  to  be  less  than  14  years  of  age.*  The 
pious  writer  of  New  England  First  Fruits  (1643)  had  no  cause  to 
doubt  that  **  if  they  should  seek  God's  face  and  serve  his  Providence, 
He  would  not  fail  to  make  seasonable  supplies  to  them,  by  stirring  up 
some  well-minded  to  cloath  and  transport  over  poore  children  Boyes 
and  Girles,  which  may  be  a  gi'eat  mercy  to  their  bodies  and  soules, 
and  a  help  to  us,  they  being  superabundant  here.  (i.  e.,  England) 
and  we  wanting  hands  to  carry  on  our  trades,  mnnnfacturies  and  hus- 
bandry there."  ^  Evidence  is  lackin^:,  however,  that  children  were 
transported  in  as  large  numbers  to  New  England  as  to  Virginia,  or 
that  similar  efforts  were  made  to  secure  them;  but  some,  at  least, 
were  brought  to  New  England.  John  Hull  writes  in  his  diary  in 
IGGO  iibout  his  I'etura  from  Ix>ndon  with  children  to  be  bound  out  as 
ap[)rentices  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony.^ 

Indeed,  the  shipping  of  orphans  and  poor  children  for  purposes  of 
exploitation  appears  to  have  been  generally  characteristic  of  the  col- 
oniziii«r  regime  of  the  times.     Portugal,  for  example,  sent  5  caracks 

«Acts  of  KJOS.  No.  167. 

*Masi;aolinse(ts  Province  Laws,  170S--9,  Ch.  II,  sec.  3.  This  law  continued 
In  force  only  3  years. 

^  Soe  preamble  of  the  act. 

*  Records  of  the  Council  of  New  England,  May,  1022. 

« Ibid.,  July  5.  1022. 

f  rape  42. 

^ Diary  of  John  Hull,  Archieologica  Anjorlcana,  p.  153.  "Several  children  I 
bron^rht  over,  and  all  in  health,  and  so  disposed  of  them,  and  providentially 
misswl  the  having  of  one  Sam.  Gaylor  who  was  after  placed  with  Master  Clark, 
and  fell  overboard,  and  was  lost  by  the  way.*' 
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thousand  kindes  of  trifling  things,  which  will  be  good  merchandise 
for  thai  country.  And  moreover,  our  idle  women  (which  the  Realme 
may  well  spare)  shall  also  be  imployed  on  plucking,  drying,  and  sort- 
ing of  feathers,  in  pulling,  beating,  and  working  of  hempe,  and  in 
gathering  of  cotton,  and  diuers  things  right  necessary  for  dying."  * 

Deporting  the  children  to  the  colonies  would  have  many  happy  re- 
sults. It  would  enable  the  children  to  support  tiiemselves  by  their 
own  industry,  thereby  freeing  England  from  the  burden  of  maintain- 
ing the  '^  unprofitable  to  the  realm  "  ^  and  at  the  same  time  they  would 
be  saved  from  falling  into  the  vice  of  idleness.  Lastly  the  members  of 
the  Lfondon  Company  would  secure  labor  with  which  to  exploit  the 
treasures  of  the  new  lands.  Capt.  John  Smith,  in  his  Description  of 
New  England  (1614),  saw  the  advantages  of  such  a  policy.  "My 
purpose,"  he  wrote,  "  is  not  to  persuade  children  from  their  parents, 
men  from  their  wives,  nor  servants  from  their  masters,  only  such  as 
with  free  consent  may  be  spared.  But  that  each  parish  or  village,  in 
city  or  country,  that  will  but  apparel  their  fatherless  children  of  18 
or  14  years  of  age,  or  young  married  people  that  have  small  wealth 
to  live  on,  here  by  their  labor  may  live  exceedingly  well."* 

Sir  Edwin  Sandys  proposed  to  the  Virginia  Company  in  1619,  for 
the  "  ease  and  comodiousnes  "  of  the  tenants,  that  "  100  young  persons 
be  sent  to  their  Apprentices."*  The  previous  year  100  had  been 
sent  by  the  city  of  Ix)ndon.«  He  prayed  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
to  send  100  more  from  the  "  superfluous  multitude." '  "  Our  desire  is 
that  we  may  have  them  of  12  yeares  old  and  upward,  with  allowance 
of  Three  pound  a  pees  for  their  apparell,  as  was  formerly  granted. 
They  shall  be  apprentizes;  the  boyes  till  they  come  to  21  years  of  acre; 
the  girles  till  like  age,  or  till  they  be  marryed,  and  afterward  they 
shall  be  placed  as  Tennants  upon  the  publique  lands  with  best  con- 
dicons,  where  they  shall  have  houses  with  storke  of  come  and  cattle  to 
begin  with,  and  afterward  the  moyty  of  all  increase  and  profit  what- 
soever."^ A  letter  from  England  stated  that  1,400  or  1,500  children 
went  to  Virginia  in  1G27.* 

'»Hnkhiyt*8  Voynges,  III,  20,  cited  by  Hnice,  op.  cit.,  I,  50. 

^  Ibid. 

^^Maspnclinwtts  Hintorlcnl  Oollpctlons,  3d  sorlos,  VI,  127. 

••Ed.  D.  Nelll.  History  of  the  Virginia  Coini)any  of  London,  p.  158.  Kxtracts 
from  the  Conipany*8  Transactions. 

Mbid.,  p.  101. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  100.     Footnote. 

i'lbid.,  pp.  101-102.  quoted  by  ICdItli  A!)bott.  in  Women  in  Industry,  foot  note 
to  p.  332.  From  a  letter  of  Sir  Kdwin  Sandys  to  one  of  the  Kln^'.^  secretaries 
(1020)  it  appears  that  "some  of  tlie  111  di.**i>oKed  children  "  were  unwilling  to  go 
to  Virginia,  and  that  higher  antliority  wns  necessary  to  transport  them  ngaiust 
their  will.  (Nelll,  Hist<»ry  of  the  Virginia  Comiuiny  of  London,  foot  note  to 
p.  160.) 

*  Edith  Abbott,  oi).  cit.,  p.  333. 
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because  it  was  necessary ;  for  ethical  reasons,  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
idleness  and  promote  habits  of  industry;  and,  in  case  of  poor  chil- 
dren, to  relieve  the  town  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  them.  There 
are,  however,  no  strict  lines  of  distinction,  and  the  degree  of  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  end  desired  is  often  modified  by  other  factors, 
as,  for  example,  the  prominence  of  religion  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  colony. 

It  was  in  New  England,  as  might  be  expected,  that  necessity  first 
called  for  the  employment  of  children.  Between  1636  and  1641  immi- 
gration fell  off,  which  necessitated  a  readjustment  of  industry.  The 
colonists  could  no  longer  find  a  sale  for  their  cattle  to  the  newcomers, 
as  before,  so  they  were  put  to  it  to  supply  their  own  clothing.* 
Accordingly  the  court  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  1640,  "taking  into 
serios  consideration  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  raising  of  the 
manufacture  of  linnen  cloth,"  ordered  the  magistrate  of  the  town 
to  investigate  into  the  possibilities  of  raising  clothing  material  and 
manufacturing  it,  and  "  what  course  may  be  taken  for  teaching  the 
boys  and  girls  in  all  towns  the  spinning  of  the  yarn."''  The  next 
year  the  couil  ordered  all  heads  of  families  to  put  their  households 
to  work  on  wild  hemp  for  clothing,  and  it  was  desired  and  expected 
they  should  see  that  "their  Children  and  servants  should  be  indus- 
triously implied,  so  as  the  mornings  and  evenings  and  other  seasons 
may  not  be  lost,  as  formerly  they  have  bene:  (and  if  it  bee  so  con- 
tinued will  certeinly  bring  us  to  poverty;)  but  that  the  honest  and 
profitable  custome  of  Engli^nd  may  bee  practiced  amongst  us,  so  as 
all  hands  may  bee  implied  for  the  working  out  of  hemp  and  fflaxe, 
and  other  needfull  things  for  cloathing  without  abridging  any  such 
servants  of  their  dewe  times  for  foode  and  rest  and  other  needful 
refreshings."  ^  Again,  in  1656,  under  the  same  pressure  and  "  not 
knowing  any  better  way  and  meanes  conduceable  to  our  subsistance 
than  the  improving  of  as  many  hands  as  may  be  in  spinning  woole, 
cotton,  flaxe,  etc.,"  the  court  ordered  "that  hands  not  necessarily 
implojde  on  other  occasions,  as  weomen,  girles,  and  boyes,  shall  and 
hereby  are  enjoyned  to  spin  according  to  their  skills  and  abillitje."* 
The  selectmen  were  to  assess  each  family  at  one  or  more  spinners 

«  Massachusetts  Historical  CoUections,  2d  ser.,  Vol.  V.  p.  238 ;  General  History 
of  Kew  England  from  Discovery  to  1G80,  by  Rev.  William  Hubbard;  also  Wil- 
liam Bradford's  verses  in  Massiichusetts  Historical  Collections,  1st  ser.,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  78. 

"And  haply  would  It  be  for  the  people  here 
If  they  could  raise  cloth  for  themselves  to  wear; 
And  if  they  do  themselves  hereto  apply, 
They  would  not  be  so  low,  nor  some  so  high.** 

•Quoted  by   Bagnall,   The  Textile   Industries  of   the   United  States,   p.  4; 
Massachusetts  Bay  Records,  I,  294. 
•  Massachusetts  Bay  Record,  IV,  250, 
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or  a  fraction  "according  to  their  capacities"  and  to  see  that  the 
order  was  executed.  Families  assessed  for  one  spinner  must  spin 
3  pounds  a  week  of  linen  or  cotton  for  80  weeks  a  year  under  the 
penalty  of  12  pence  for  every  pound  short." 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  also  led  the  way  in  concern  for 
the  proper  rearing  of  children.  In  1642,  in  view  of  "  the  great 
neglect  in  many  parents  and  masters  in  training  up  their  children  in 
learning  and  labor,  and  other  employments  which  may  be  profitable 
to  the  Commonwealth,"  the  court  decreed  that  the  chosen  men  for 
managing  the  prudential  affairs  should  stand  charged  with  redress- 
ing the  evil.*  They  were  empowered  to  take  account  "  of  their  parents 
and  masters  and  their  children  concerning  their  calling  and  employ- 
ment of  their  children,  especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  principles  of  religion  and  the  capital  lawes  of  the  country." 
They  went  further  in  apprenticing  the  children  of  those  who  were 
not  "  able  and  fit  to  employ  and  bring  them  up,"  and  who  took  no 
measures  to  dispose  of  the  children  themselves.  They  were  "  to  take 
care  that  such  as  are  set  to  keep  cattle  be  set  to  some  other  employ- 
ment withal  as  spinning  upon  the  rock,  knitting,  weaving  tape,  etc." 
Evidently  an  intermittent  calling  like  minding  cattle  did  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  labor  and  employment.*'  The  Puritan  of  that 
time  provided  a  method  of  enforcing  laws  which  seems  to  have  been 
lost  in  later  periods  of  American  legal  development.  Each  selectman 
had  "  a  certain  number  of  families  to  have  special  oversight  of,"  and 
saw  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax  was  raised  and  tools 
and  implements  provided.  How  seriously  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren was  refrarded  may  be  seen  from  a  law  adopted  4  years  later  em- 
powering the  townships  to  present  to  the  quarter  court,  along  with 
"  idle  and  unprofitable  persons,"  all  children  not  diliirently  employed 
by  their  parents.  The  court  disposed  of  them  with  laconic  frugality 
"for  their  owne  welfare  and  improvement  of  ye  common  good."* 

Through  the  formation  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England 
in  1643  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1642  was  followed  by  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Connecticut.^     They  likewise 

«Hun  noted  in  his  Dlnry  for  this  year,  "tweuty  persons  or  about  such  a  num- 
ber (lid  aj?i*eo  to  raise  a  stocli  to  urociire  a  house  and  materials  to  improve  the 
children  and  j-outh  of  the  town  of  Boston  f\vlii<'li  want  employment)  lu  several 
manufactures."     Quoted  by  FAUh  Abbott,  op.  clt.,  p.  828, 

*  Massachusetts  Bay  Records,  II,  8. 

•Cf.  Edith  Abbott,  op.  clt.,  p.  328. 

'Massachusetts  Bay  Records,  II.  ISO. 

•The  General  Laws  and  IJlxTties  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  printed  by 
Samuel  Green  in  1072,  p.  20,  ^ives  in  brackets  the  date  1642  beside  the  law, 
Children  and  Youth,  which  would  indicate  that  the  law  of  1642,  prior  to  the 
union,  was  the  model  for  the  other  colonies,  espe<*ially  as  a  search  of  their 
colonial  records  yields  nothing  to  show  that  they  had  such  legislation  before 
the  union. 
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ordered  parents  and  masters  to  "  breed  and  bring  up  their  Children 
and  Apprentices,  in  some  honest,  lawful  Calling  and  Imployment 
that  may  be  profitable  for  themselves  and  the  Country .''  If  the 
parents  continued  to  neglect  their  duty  "  whereby  Children  or  Serv- 
ants may  be  in  danger  to  grow  Barbarous,  Bude  and  Stubborn  and 
so  prove  Pests  instead  of  Blessings  to  the  country,"  the  selectmen, 
with  the  advice  of  two  magistrates,  should  apprentice  them.« 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Puritan  religion  made  education 
essential  to  the  realization  of  the  theocratic  state.^  As  early  as  1647 
Massachusetts  ordered  schoolmasters  to  be  appointed  in  every  town 
to  teach  the  children,  because  it  was  "  one  cheife  project  of  yt  ould 
doluder,  Satan,  to  keepe  men  from  the  knowledge  of  ye  Scriptures, 
as  in  former  times  by  keeping  y"  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these 
latt^  times  by  perswading  from  ye  use  of  tongues,  yt  so  at  least  ye 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  ye  originall  might  be  clouded  by  false 
glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers."*^  Indeed  in  all  these  colonies 
children  and  apprentices  were  to  be  taught  "  according  to  their 
Ability  to  Read  the  English  Tongue  well;  and  to  know  the  Laws 
against  Capital  Offenders:  And  if  unable  to  do  so  much,  then  at  least 
to  Learn  some  short  Orthodox  Catechism  without  Book;  so  as  to  be 
able  to  Answer  to  the  Questions  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them 
out  of  such  Catechism,  by  the  Parents,  Masters  or  Ministers  when 
they  shall  call  them  to  an  Account  of  what  they  have  learned  of  that 
Kind."  The  selectmen  in  every  town  were  to  have  "  a  vigilant  Eye 
and  Inspection  over  their  Brethren  and  Neighbours  and  see  that  none 
of  them  suffer  so  much  Barbarism  in  any  of  their  Families  as  to  want 
such  Learning  and  Instruction." <*  The  same  emphasis  on  "commend- 
able learning,  which  is  to  be  preferred  before  Wealth "  led  the 
Quakers  also  to  order  that  their  children  by  the  time  they  were  12 

»The  Book  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Inhnbitants  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
New  Plymouth,  etc.,  printed  by  Samuel  Green,  1({85,  p.  12;  also  CJonnecticut 
Code  of  1650,  in  Connecticut  Colony  Public  Records,  I,  521.  The  variation  In 
wording  is  insii^ificant. 

*John  Fiske,  Beginnings  of  New  England,  p.  ICO  et  seq. ;  Barrett  Wendell, 
Some  Neglected  Characteristics  of  the  New  England  Puritans  in  the  Report 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1S91,  pp.  245-253. 

^^  Massachusetts  Bay  Records,  II,  203,  also  the  Connecticut  Code  of  1650, 
Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  I,  554. 

''Acts  and  Laws  of  H.  M.  English  Colony  In  Connecticut  (1750),  p.  20; 
The  General  Laws  and  Liberties  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  (1072),  p.  26; 
The  Hook  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Inhal»itants  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  New- 
Plymouth,  etc.,  1685.  p.  12;  New  Haven's  Settling  in  New  England  and  S<»me 
Lawes  for  Goverumeut,  London,  1606» 
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should  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  to  write.  They  were  thep 
ready  to  "  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill.**  • 

It  is  just  possible  that  education  added  to  the  child's  burden  rather 
than  diminished  it.  Certainly,  judging  from  later  history,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  8choo\ing  did  not  mean  a  lessening  of  labor,  but  an  addition 
to  the  daily  stint.  The  school  laws,  however,  were  not  always  executed 
as  rigorously  as  was  intended.  In  Connecticut  in  1690  the  court  re- 
mitted the  Rne  for  failure  to  keep  school  the  required  eleven  months 
during  the  year  in  view  of  the  need  parents  and  masters  had  ^'  to  im- 
prove their  children  and  servants  in  labor  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year.**  Still  the  town  was  finable  if  school  was  not  maintained  for  six 
months.''  * 

In  Virginia  the  law  of  1646  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  instruction 
but  commends  the  ''  laudable  custom "  in  England  of  binding  out 
children  to  tradesmen  or  husbandmen  "  for  the  better  educateing  o< 
youth  in  honest  and  profitable  trades  and  manufactures,  as  also  to 
avoid  sloath  and  idlenesse  wherewith  such  young  children  are  easily 
corrupted,  as  also  for  reliefe  of  such  parents  whose  poverty  extends  not 
to  give  them  breeding."*  The  preamble  goes  on  without  glossing 
facts  to  relate  that  "  God  Almighty  had  granted  increase  of  children 
to  the  colony  who  if  instructed  in  good  and  lawful  trades  may  much 
improve  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  country,  and  no  less  their 
own  good  and  their  parents'  comfort."  The  parents,  however, 
"  through  fond  indulgence  or  perverse  obstinacy,"  were  imwilling  to 
part  with  their  children,  and  accordingly  the  county  commissioners 
were  ordered  to  select  two  children  from  each  county  at  least  7 
or  8  years  old  and  send  them  to  Jamestown  to  be  employed  in  the 
public  flax  houses  to  be  built  there.  The  commissioners  were  cau- 
tioned against  taking  cliildren  except  from  poor  parents  who  were 
unable  to  maintain  and  educate  them.  Later  the  Virginia  legislators, 
wholly  given  over  to  the  need  of  converting  wool  and  flax  into  cloth 
and  increasing  tlie  numl>er  of  artificers,  appear  to  have  relegated  to 
the  background  the  motive  of  improving  youth.  Coimty  commis- 
sioners were  empowered  to  build  houses  in  each  county  "  for  the  edu- 
cating and  instructing  poore  children  in  the  knowledge  of  spinning, 
weaving  and  other  useful  occupations  and  trades."* 

The  poor  laws  in  all  the  colonies  were  modeled,  without  exception, 
on  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  (43  Eliz.,  ch.  2),  and  accordingly  re- 
quiretl  the  apprenticeship  of  children  whose  parents  were  unable  to 

•Laws  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  Hnrrlsburg,  1879,  p.  142.  Ch.  CXII, 
ie83. 

>PubUc  Record  of  Connecticut,  1080-1706,  p.  31;  also.  Laws  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut  (1074),  p.  215. 

oHening's  Virginia  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  IT,  p.  330.     (1046,  Act  XXVIL) 

*Tbid,  p.  206.     (100S.  Act  V.) 

49450**— S.  Doc.  645.  61-2.  vol  6 2 
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maintain  them.®  The  apprenticeship  did  not  necessarily  imply  teach* 
ing  them  a  trade.^  An  order  in  council  in  New  York  (1710)  for  ap- 
prenticing the  Palatine  orphans  and  children  of  poor  parents  stipu- 
lates only  that  masters  "  clothe,  victual  and  use  them  well "  and  de- 
liver to  the  government  when  called  for,*^  A  careful  search  through 
the  New  England  laws  reveals  nothing  that  might  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  apprenticeship  was  to  a  trade.  The  act  of  1673  of  Con- 
necticut provides  for  nothing  more  than  placing  them  out  "  into  good 
families  where  they  can  be  better  brought  up  and  provided  for,"  *  and 
that  of  1702  allows  the  magistrates  large  disci*etion  in  binding  them 
"where  they  shall  see  convenient."*  Plymouth  colony  (1641)  or- 
dered such  children  to  be  put "  to  work  in  fitting  employment,  accord- 
ing to  their  strength  and  ability,"  ^  The  Massachusetts  law  of  1642, 
as  has  been  seen,  apprenticed  children  of  the  poor;  but  this  law  also 
is  silent  as  to  the  kind  of  apprenticeship,  nor  does  the  later  law  of  1692 
diverge  from  the  general  practice  of  binding  them  where  the  over- 
seers found  convenient.^  That  they  often  were  bound  as  servants  may 
be  seen  from  a  list  of  children  in  the  Boston  Town  Record  of  1672 
from  8  years  to  20  to  be  disposed  of  by  their  parents  "abroad 
for  servants  to  serve  by  Indentures  for  some  terme  of  years,  accord- 
inge  to  their  ages  and  capacities."  On  the  failure  of  the  parents  to 
comply  the  selectmen  were  to  place  them  with  masters  of  their  own 
finding.*    Obviously  where  overseers  of  the  poor  were  exercised  to 

<»New  Hampshire. — Act  of  1719  (Acts  and  Laws  of  H.  M.  Province  of  New 
Hampshire  in  New  England,  1771  edition);  Vermont. — Acts  and  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  1779,  p.  98:  Massachusetts. — Massachusetts  Bay  ReoordB 
(1642),  II,  8;  and  Acts  of  1692,  Ch.  XIII;  Rhode  Island.— Act  of  1741  in  Digest 
of  1767,  p.  201 ;  Connecticut. — Reprint  of  1673  edition  of  Laws  of  Connecticut, 
p.  57 ;  reprint  of  1702  edition  of  Laws,  p.  95 ;  New  Yorli. — Acts  of  New  York 
(1762  edition) ;  Act  of  1747,  Vol.  I,  p.  405;  Act  of  1754,  Vol.  II,  p.  39;  New 
Jersey. — ^Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  1732 
edition;  Act  of  1703,  Ch.  XIII;  Pennsylvania.— Statutes  at  I^rjje,  II,  253;  Act 
of  170&-6,  Ch.  CLIV;  Delaware.— Colonial  Laws,  Vol.  I,  1775,  Ch.  CCXV.  §  38; 
Marjiand.— Acts  of  1793.  Ch.  XLV ;  Virginia.— Heniug's  Statutes  at  Large,  VoL 
II,  1672,  No.  7;  North  Carolina.— Porter's  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  1762, 
ch.  60 ;  South  Carolina.— Acts  of  1695,  No.  132.  The  Georgia  laws  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  century  contain  no  provisions  about  poor  children. 

^  Edith  Abbott,  op.  cit,  p.  331. 

0  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  553.  About  30  children, 
varying  in  age  from  3  to  15  were  so  apprenticed,  boys  until  17  years  of  age  and 
girls  until  15.     Ibid.,  pp.  566,  567. 

<*  Reprint  of  Laws  of  Connecticut  (1673),  p.  57. 

«■  Reprint  of  Laws  of  Connecticut  (1702),  p.  95.  This  same  wording  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  1715  edition,  p.  96.  In  the  1750  edition,  p.  190,  they  may  be  bound 
apprentices  or  servants  where  convenient 

f  IMy mouth  Colony  Records,  II,  38. 

^Massachusetts  Ray  Records,  II,  8;  and  Acts  of  1692,  Ch.  XIII. 

*  Boston  Town  Records,  vol.  7,  p.  67,  quoted  by  Edith  Abbott,  op.  cit,  p.  329. 
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bind  out  children  "  to  prentice  upon  the  best  Tearmes  they  can  and 
with  as  litle  charge  to  the  Towne  as  may  be,"«  no  great  care  was 
taken  to  insure  the  ehild's  learning  a  trade,  and  so  long  as  the 
practice  of  vending  poor  families  to  the  lowest  bidder  continued  it  is 
most  unliKely  that  there  were  any  such  stipulations.^  As  late  as  1802 
the  Providence  Female  Charitable  Society,  a  philanthropic  institu- 
ti(m,  denied  relief  to  applicants  who  refused  "to  put  to  service  or 
trade  such  of  the  children  as  are  fit."  Children  from  5  to  10 
years  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and  sewing  and  on  reaching  10 
were  indentured.* 

The  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  poor  laws,  in  con- 
trast to  New  England,  mention  specifically  that  poor  children  must 
be  bound  to  tradesmen,  the  boys  till  21  years  and  the  girls,  to  other 
"  necessary  employments,"  till  18  years.*  In  Pennsylvania,  although 
the  law  ordered  overseers  to  set  poor  children  on  work  and  "  also  to 
put  such  children  out  apprentices  for  such  term  as  they  may  in  their 
discretion  shall  see  meet,"'  •  in  other  words  giving  them  power  to  bind 
the  children  out  as  servants,  the  court  held  that  by  virtue  of  chapter 
112,  which  ordered  children  to  be  taught  a  trade  or  skill,^  the  over- 
seers had  no  authority  to  bind  out  minors  as  servants,  even  if  objects 
of  charity.  "  They  must  be  bound  out  to  learn  some  art,  trade,  occu- 
pation, or  labor."  '  In  Delaware,  in  1827,  binding  white  children  as 
servants  was  forbidden.* 

The  form  of  indenture  was  the  one  generally  prevalent  in  England 
at  the  time.  The  master  found  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  and  usually 
at  the  end  of  the  term  "double  apparel."  During  the  eighteenth 
century  the  master  contracted  to  teach  the  boy  apprentice  to  read 
and  write  and  "to  cypher  to  the  Rule  of  Three  (if  he  be  capable  to 
learn)."  *  The  apprentice  was  to  serve  his  master  faithfully  "his 
secrets  keep,  his  lawful  commands  gladly  obey,  he  shall  not  do  any 

oTbe  Binding  of  Ruth  Grant's  2  boys,  Ilartfurd  Town  Notes,  1G93-D4,  In 
CoUection  of  Connoctieut  llisttaical  S«»eiety,  Vol.  VI.  p.  2ar>. 

*  Ballon,  History  of  Mllford.  p.  278. 

«  See  charter  and  constitution  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Female  Charitable 
Society,  3802. 

*  Hening's  Virginia  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  II,  p.  208.  (1072,  Act  VII.)  Mary- 
land acts  of  1703.  Cli.  XLV  :  Potter's  Laws  of  Xerth  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  17G2,  ch.  09, 

«  Statutes  at  I^rge,  II,  2r>3:  acts  of  1705-6,  (^h.  CLIV,  sec.  6. 

f  See  al>ove,  p.  10. 

^Respublica  r.  Keppele  (1703),  2  Dall.,  197. 

*  Session  Laws,  1827,  Ch.  XLl. 

<  Indenture  of  P]zra  Very,  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  II,  p. 
00.  For  the  gradations  the  Mjissachusetts  api)rentlceship  law  passed  through 
with  regard  to  education,  se<'  Cnniniings,  Poor  Laws  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  footnote  to  \\.  27.  As  Isite  as  1771  ciphering  was  not  considered  essential 
to  a  girrs  education.  They  were  to  be  instructed  In  "reading  and  writing,  if 
they  shall  be  capable.'* 
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damage  to  his  sd.  master  nor  see  it  done  by  others  without  giving 
notice  thereof  to  his  master  *  *  *  he  shall  not  absent  himself 
day  nor  night  from  his  master's  service  without  leave  nor  hunt  ale 
houses,  Taverns  or  playhouses  but  in  all  things  behave  himself  as  a 
faithful  apprentice  ought  to  do."« 

The  purely  personal  nature  of  early  apprenticeships  renders  any 
judgment  as  to  the  conditions  of  labor  of  apprenticed  children  im- 
possible, but  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  children  did  not  e^scape  the 
rigorous  spirit  of  the  times,  and  that  an  undue  amount  of  toil  was 
exacted  from  them. 

The  scanty  material  of  the  eighteenth  century  shows  the  same  in- 
sistence on  the  employment  of  children  as  the  preceding  century  with 
less  emphasis  perhaps  on  the  moral  advantages  of  labor.^  The  ar- 
rival in  New  England  of  Irish  Protestant  weavers  in  1718  and  their 
success  in  manufacturing  linen  at  Londonderry  is  thought  to  have 
given  the  impetus  to  the  "  spinning  craze  "  in  Boston.  At  any  rate, 
at  a  town  meeting  two  years  later  a  committee  was  chosen  to  con- 
sider promoting  a  spinning  school  or  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
the  children  of  the  town  in  spinning.*'  Later  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  a  house  be  built  or  hired  and  a  suituble  pei*son,  a  weaver, 
be  employee^  to  take  charge  of  the  school.  It  was  agreed  that  he 
must  have  a  wife  that  could  instruct  children  in  spinning  flax.  The 
phin  provided  for  employing  poor  cliildren,  and  in  this  respect  re«eui- 
bles  the  Virginia  act  of  1646.  Poor  people  of  the  town  as  well  as  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  could  send  children  to  the  school.  Aft-er  three 
months  the  master  of  the  sch(Kil  was  to  pay  the  children  what  they 
earned.  Daniel  Oliver,  chairman  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  came 
forward  and  erected  the  building  on  his  land  at  his  own  expense, 
and  at  his  death  bequeathed  it  to  the  town  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.^ 

About  this  time  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  recommended  the 
house  of  rej)resentatives  to  interest  the  people  in  silk  culture,  as  it 
was  a  "work  of  which  the  poorest  and  feeblest  are  capable,  and 
children  who  can  be  of  little  other  service  may  here  find  an  employ- 

<»  Stiles,  HiFtory  of  Ancient  Windsor,  p.  4i2.  Indenture  of  Jonathan  Stough- 
ton,  1727.  For  furtlier  forms  of  identiires.  see  Leolifords  Note  Book,  MS. 
p.  202  (1040)  ;  P^ssex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  IX,  Pt.  I,  p.  123 
(1043)  ;  ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  14  (1713)  :  Drake.  Town  of  Roxbnry.  p.  64  (undated). 

*»  Edith  Abbott  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Virginia  eiupliasis  on  the  commercial 
side  of  children  b«M-anie  i>rett,v  p»inTal  in  tbc  colonies  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century.    Op.  cit.,  p.  333. 

<^  Boston  Town  Records,  vol.  8,  pp.  147-143. 

'BagualU  op.  cit,  p.  19. 
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ment  suitable  to  their  years.''*  Thus  in  1730  he  strikes  the  note  that 
is  harped  on  for  nearly  a  century  in  American  industrial  life,  through 
the  Revolution,  and  well  into  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  only  ends  with  the  rise  of  a  laboring  class. 

As  the  relation  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  ap. 
proached  a  crisis  the  necessity  of  fostering  industrial  independence 
became  increasingly  apparent.  To  secure  the  desired  end  without 
sacrificing  the  agricultural  interests  it  was  necessary  to  draw  on  a 
supply  of  labor  hitherto  unemployed  and  accordingly  they  turned 
to  women  and  children.  In  Boston  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury in  order  to  further  manufactures  several  public-spirited  gentle- 
men proposed  opening  spinning  schools  where  children  might  be 
taught  gratis,  and  '*  the  wellwishers  of  their  Countr}' "  were  asked  to 
"  send  their  children,  that  are  suitable  for  surh  schools,  to  learn  the 
useful  and  necessary  art  of  spinning."  *  Nothing  apparently  came  of 
this  proposal,  for  the  following  year  the  same  gentlemen,  desiring  to 
manufacture  linens  to  be  exported  in  return  for  woolen  goods  and 
to  "  employ  our  own  women  and  children  who  are  now  in  a  great 
measure  idle,"  organized  the  Society  for  Encouraging  Industry  and 
Employing  the  Poor.<^  Two  years  later,  in  1753,  a  committee  of  the 
society  petitioned  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  for  assistance  for 
the  infant  linen  industry.  The  linen  hitherto  imported  was  not  of 
English  manufacture  and  this  industry,  they  pointed  out,  would  not 
therefore  diminish  English  exports.  The  flaxseed,  if  saved  would  pay 
the  farmer  for  raising  and  curing  the  flax,  and  the  breaking  and  swing- 
ling mip:ht  be  done  in  the  winter  or  in  leisure  hours,  and,  lastly,  spin- 
nine;  it  into  yarn  could  be  done  by  the  women  and  children.  "  Such  a 
mighty  saving  "seemed  torecpiire  their  utmost  attention.  They  dwelt 
at  l(»ng!li  on  being  theuieansof  employing  children,  "thousands  at  an 
A<re  when  they  are  Scarce  capable  of  doing  any  other  business;  and 
hy  thus  inuring  children  to  an  habit  of  inchistry,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  this  like  other  habits  will  take  a  fast  hold  and  render  them 
useful  Members  of  Society  when  they  grow  up.  Besiiles  these  advan- 
tages in  coniinon;  the  Wives  and  Children  of  our  Fishermen  in 
j)articuhir  will  in  their  absence  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves,  and  of  gaining  a  tolerable  subsistence  when  at 
any  time  the  Head  of  the  Family  is  taken  off  by  death ;  which  will  be 
a  further  en(*ourn<renient  to  that  valuable  Branch  of  our  business,  the 
Fishery."**     The  general  court,  on  the  gnaind   that   the  nunibei-  of 

«  ronnsylvnni}!  (\)l<)nlnl  Keconls,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  392. 

^  Hnjrnnll,  (»i).  cit.,  p.  'M). 

^B:\f:un\\,  op.  (it.,  p.  'M\. 

*M;usjia(  hiisi'its  Archives,  vol.  09  ou  manufactures,  pp.  881-394, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PUBLIC   OPUflON    Aim    CHILD   LABOE  IS   THE   mKETEEirTH 

CEHTUBY. 

The  change  of  front  toward  the  employment  of  children  in  fac- 
tories in  the  nineteenth  century  was  slow,  and  necessarily  so.  Tlie 
traditions  existing  before  the  Revolution  could  not  be  changed  sud- 
denly or  without  knowledge  of  the  new  evils.  A  long  way  had  to  be 
gone  over  before  child  labor  could  be  transformed  from  a  righteous 
and  beneficial  into  an  unrighteous  and  socially  harmful  thing.  More- 
over, before  opinion  could  form  and  judgment  be  pronounced  the 
country  had  to  make  its  experiences  and  not  until  manufacturing  waa 
under  way  and  the  new  conditions  had  actually  arisen  could  there  bo 
any  experience. 

The  slowness  with  which  the  general  attitude  changed  is  seen  in 
the  early  tariff  controversy.  Tlie  protectionists  had  not  only  logically 
the  best  of  the  argimient — for  the  Revolution  had  made  plain  the 
necessity  of  manufacturing  and  the  weakness  of  a  purely  agri- 
cultural state  in  time  of  war — but  in  actual  fact,  for  they  i)roposed 
nothing  new  or  startling,  but  simply  built  up  on  the  conservative 
views  of  the  day.  The  old  notion  that  employment  was  the  ''  mother 
of  virtue  "  was  utilized  to  do  away  with  possible  prejudices  against 
employing  women  and  children.®  Manufactures  in  addition  to  being 
useful  were  to  be  rocfjirdod  as  commendable  because  they  gave  work 
to  hitherto  idle  mcinhers  of  society.  Furthermore,  as  a  crowning  ad- 
vantage and  an  effective  quietus  on  the  agriculturally  interested  wing 
of  the  free-trade  party,  manufactures  left  undisturbed  the  bulwark 
of  the  State,  agriculture,  for  obviously  emj)loying  women  and  chil- 
dren would  not  draw  men  awav  from  the  field  to  run  the  factories. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  famous  report  on  manufactures,  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  manufactures  rendered  women  and  children 
"more  useful  and  the  latter  moreearlv  useful  than  thev  would  other- 
wise  be."*  As  an  illustration  of  the  possibilitie^s  of  manufacturing 
he  gave  the  cotton  industry  of  England,  in  which  it  was  estimated 
that  four-sevenths  of  the  persons  employed  were  women  and  children, 
of  whom  the  greater  portion  were  children  ''  and  many  of  them  of 
tender  age." 

«  American  State  Papers,  Finauce,  III,  001.     Report  of  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures, 1821. 
»  Works,  Vol  UI,  f^  207. 
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The  early  memorialists  to  Congress  for  protection  followed  in 
Hamilton's  footsteps.  The  Brandywine  citizens  pointed  out  that 
the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  in  manufacturing  districts  became 
sources  of  wealth  as  well  as  comfort  to  the  farmers.  "  Many  persons 
also,  who  from  their  peculiar  habits  or  infirmities  are  unfitted  fftr 
more  hardy  toil,  are  here  employed  to  great  advantage  and  prevented 
from  seeking  their  support  from  the  public.  More  than  eight-tenths 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  manufactories  in  the  United  States 
are  women  and  children,  by  which  the  latter  are  earlier  trained  to 
industrious  habits- than  they  would  otherwise  be."<»  Another  peti- 
tion of  cotton  manufacturers  related  with  complacency  that  their 
industry  had  afforded  employement  "  to  thousands  of  poor  women 
and  children "  for  whom  agriculture  supplied  no  opportunity  of 
earning  a  livelihood.*  The  memorial  from  citizens  of  Oneida 
County,  in  New  York,  met  the  diversion  of  labor  argument  by  declar- 
ing that  it  would  be  scarcely  perceptible,  as  "  5  or  C  adults  with  the 
aid  of  children  "  could  manage  a  cotton  factory  of  2,000  spindles.* 
The  woolen  manufacturers  claimed  tlie  same  distinction  for  their 
industry.**  Even  Matthew  Carey,  who  later,  in  18113,  appealed  to 
the  public  in  behalf  of  the  poorly  paid  seamstresses  of  Philadelphia, 
saw  in  the  union  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  cheap  wages 
of  women  and  children  a  reason  for  successful  competition  with 
England/ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  free-trade  arguments.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  that  so  completely  a  matter  of  course  was  child 
em2)loynK'nt  that  even  the  free  traders  in  answering  thoir  opponents 
let  slip  the  opportunity  of  inveighing  against  manufacturing.  They 
failed  to  state  that  they  made  possible  the  exploitation  of  young 
children  before  they  were  sufficiently  developed   for  work.     They 

« Petition  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  enpnged  In  uiannfactorJes  on 
the  Hnindywine,  etc.,  1815.  p.  5. 

*  American  State  Pai>ers,  Finance,  III,  3;i;  also  p.  453,  the  memorial  of 
citizens  of  Middlotown,  Conn.,  "  Women,  children,  juhI  also  ninny  of  our  men 
are  incapable  of  tilling  the  ground,  although  they  might  be  usefully  employed 
in  several  departments  of  manufacture.*' 

« George  S.  White,  Memoir  of  Samuel  Slater,  p.  213;  also  Tench  Coxe,  Re- 
flexions on  the  State  of  the  Union,  Philadelphia  (17ii2),  p.  S.  '*  Women,  chil- 
dren, horses,  waiter,  and  fire  all  work  at  manufactures  and  perform  four-fifths 
of  the  labor ;  "  hence  men  would  not  be  drawn  from  agriculture. 

*  Niles*  Register,  X,  82,  Extracts  from  Reports  to  the  Ck)mmittee  of  Commerce 
and  Manufactures.  "A  great  proiwrtion  of  the  woolen  manufaiture  is  carried 
on  by  the  aid  of  labor-sjiving  machinery,  which  is  almost  exclusively  sni>erln- 
tended  by  women  and  children  and  the  infirm,  who  would  otherwise  be  wholly 
destitute  of  employment,  whereas  they  are  now  able  to  maintain  themselves.'* 

•Address  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  in  Essays  on  Political  Economy, 
p.  430.  He  quotes  figures  to  sliuw  the  wages  in  England  are  as  high  as  in 
Philadelphia,  footnote  to  p.  430. 
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endeavored  rather  to  prove  that  manufactures  were  not  neoessarj 
**  to  create  employment  for  young  women  and  children  "  and  that 
"  thei-e  had  never  been  a  time  when  any  great  number  of  them  were 
idle  for  the  want  of  employment."  "The  farmers  will  tell  you," 
wrote  Condy  Raguet,  chief  among  the  free  traders,  "  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  factories  in  their  neighborhoods  has  drawn  off  a  great 
portion  of  the  young  people  whose  services  were  absolutely  essential 
to  them,  and  that,  on  this  account,  they  experience  great  incon- 
venience and  loss.  There  are  various  duties  upon  a  farm  which  can 
as  well  be  performed  by  a  young  boy  or  a  girl  as  by  a  full-grown 
person ;  and  where  children  can  not  be  procured,  grown  persons  are 
obliged  to  neglect  more  important  duties  in  order  to  attend  to  them."  • 
Another  free  trader  from  New  England  admitted  that  children's  > 
labor  might  be  more  profitable  in  factories,  but  denied  that  they 
would  be  idle  without  them,  as  they  were  employed  in  New  England 
'*  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  lighter  branches  of  agriculture."  * 

The  free-trade  attacks  were  chiefly  directed  against  the  poverty 
and  vice  of  European  manufacturing  centers.  Thus  the  author  of 
"Five  Letters  addressed  to  the  Yeomanry  of  the  United  States" 
(1792),  one  of  the  earliest  protesters  against  Hamilton's  plan,  at- 
tributed ^^  the  rags,  the  dejected  eye,  and  squalid  countenance  of  a 
very  numerous  and  a  very  useful  class  of  citizen  "  in  English  manu- 
facturing towns  to  low  wages,  high  taxes,  and  their  "  abject  servi- 
tude "  to  employers,  and  was  silent  as  to  the  influence  of  children  in 
lowering  wage  standards/  Nearly  30  years  later  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  adopting  the  same  tone,  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  comparing  the  brave,  hardy,  and  independent  yeoman  of 
this,  or  any  country,  to  the  "  miserable,  half-starved,  rickety  popula- 
tion of  an  English  cotton  factory."  The  assertion  that  more  crimes 
were  committed  in  agricultural  districts  than  in  manufacturing,  if 
true  at  all,  the  committee  declared,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  laborers 
from  manufacturing  towns  "  which  have  converted  them  from 
healthy  and  ^ell -disposed  children  to  weakly  and  depraved  adults," 
were  dumped  for  lack  of  employment  back  on  the  country  from  which 
they  came  oriirinally.''  Tho  deprradation  of  fathers  "  hiring  out  their 
children  to  the  manufacturer  for  a  daily  aHowance  to  support  the 
familv  "  was  commented  on  bv  another  free  trader,  but  other  more 
pernicious  effects  of  child  labor  were  not  mentioned.*  The  writer 
leaves  one  to  infer  that  work  for  children,  so  long  as  it  was  conducted 
by  the  parental  fireside,  made  for  domestic  happiness  and  virtue,  and 

^  Free  Trade  Advocate,  Janiinry  3.  1820. 

^Old  and  New  Tariffs  Couipartnl,  etc.  (Boston,  1821),  p.  1. 

<^P.  21. 

*  American  State  Papers.     Finance.  JIT.  O^U. 

•An  Examination  of  the  New  Tariff  (1821),  C.  C.  Cambrelenff   p.  203. 
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that  factory  work  was  to  be  tabooed  for  all  members  of  society  irre- 
spective of  ape.  Except  for  Condy  Kag^'^^'^  objections  to  factory 
work,  the  long  hours,  dusty  air,  disagreeable  fumes,  and  the  monotony 
of  a  single  process,  and  Thomas  Cooper's  objection,  the  inherent  de- 
fect of  the  wage  system,  the  criticisms  of  manufacturing  were  vajOfiie 
and  sentimental.®  That  manufacturing  could  be  pursued  differ- 
ently from  the  way  in  which  it  actually  was  done,  or  that  public 
policy  could  interfere  to  the  extent  of  demanding  that  certain  con- 
ditions be  righted  had  found  no  lodgment  in  the  thought  of  the  time. 
The  first  murmur  against  the  factory  system  for  children  arose 
not  from  solicitude  for  their  health,  but  from  the  interest  in  educa- 
tion, and  indeed  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  public-school  move- 
ment would  not  omit  factory  children.  Although  Rhode  Island  did 
not  go  to  Puritan  lengths  in  insisting  on  education,  the  first  official 
consideration  of  the  subject  comes  from  that  State,  doubtless  because 
the  evils  of  child  labor  were  greatest  there.  As  early  as  1818  the 
govenior  reminded  the  legislature  of  their  duty  in  providing  a  plan 
of  education  for  the  factory  children.  He  praised  the  Sunday  schools 
in  the  manufacturing  villages,  but  pointed  out  that  the  little  time 
allotted  to  education  in  these  schools  must  imply  that  the  mental 
attainments  of  factory  children  were  very  limited.  "  It  is  a  lament- 
able truth,"  he  wrote,  "  that  too  many  of  the  living  generation,  who 
are  obliged  to  labour  in  those  works  of  almost  unceasing  application 
and  industry,  are  growing  up  without  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
that  education  which  is  necessary  for  their  personal  welfare,  as  well 
as  the  welfare  of  the  whole  communitv."  ^  There,  however,  the  matter 
dropped.  In  1824  Tristam*  Burges  reported  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  education  of  factory  children.  There  were  no  schools  in  most 
of  the  factories  for  the  2,500  children  from  7  to  14  years,  and  the 
evening  and  Sunday  schools  were  of  little  use,  because  of  the  long 

«  Condy  Ragiiet,  Free  Trade  Advocate,  January  3,  1829 ;  Thomas  Cooper,  A 
tract  on  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  tariff  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Members  of  South  Carolina  in  the  ensuing  Congress  of  1823-24.  (Charles- 
ton, 1823)  p.  21.  In  view  of  the  changed  attitude  in  manufacturing  in  South 
Carolina  of  the  present  day  a  passage  from  Cooper  is  worth  quoting.  The 
passage  applies  to  England,  whence  Cooper  came,  but  he  predicted  that  it 
would  be  true  of  the  United  States  when  the  manufacturing  system  took  hold. 

"  The  works  usually  go  night  and  day,  one  set  of  boys  and  girls  go  to  bed, 
as  another  set  get  up  to  work.  The  health,  the  manner,  the  morals  are  all 
corrupted.  They  work  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  capitalists  who  employs 
them.  They  are  machines,  as  much  so  as  the  spindles  they  superintend,  hence 
they  are  not  calculated  to  turn  readily  from  one  occupation  to  another.  The 
whole  system  tends  to  Increase*  the  wealth  of  a  few  capitalists  at  the  expense 
of  the  health,  life,  morals,  and  liapi)iness  of  the  wretches  who  labor  for  them." 

*  Rhoile  Island,  Acts  and  R(»solves.    October,  1818,  pp.  3-4. 
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hours  the  factory  children  had  to  work.    His  plan  was  to  make  the 
employers  bear  the  expense  of  the  schools.* 

It  was  first  in  Massachusetts,  however,  that  the  subject  was  con- 
sidered of  enough  importance  to  justify  an  investigation.  A  joint 
committee  of  house  and  senate  was  ordered  January  14,  1825,  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  education  of 
children  employed  in  factories.  The  committee  reported  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  pass  any  law  until  further  information  could  be  se- 
cured and  with  this  end  in  view  they  recommended  that  the  select- 
men of  the  towns  and  cities  send  to  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth "  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  of  each  sex  under 
16  years  of  age  employed  by  any  incorporated  manufacturing  com- 
pany within  their  town,"  etc.^  That  other  evil  aspects  of  the  manu- 
facturing system,  the  effect  of  the  severe  and  prolonged  labor  on  the 
health  of  yoimg  children  had  not  yet  come  to  be  regarded  as  worthy 
of  attention  is  not  strange.  They  were  still  too  near  the  time  when 
the  employment  of  children  was  regarded  as  a  blessing  and  the  class 
differentiation  of  American,  society  into  employers  and  employed 
which  was  to  bring  out  the  ills  of  the  employed  had  not  appeared. 
It  is  noteworthy,  as  illustrating  the  great  hesitancy  with  which  the 
public  went  about  what  it  feared  might  be  called  interference  with 
individual  rights,  that  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  carry  their 
investigations  only  into  "  incorporated  manufacturing  companies." 
These  were  creatures  of  the  State  and  hence  the  State  had  a  right 
of  control,  but  private  individuals  and  firms  had  developed*  their 
business  independently  of  the  State  and  accordingly  there  was  no 
ground  for  interference.  The  committee  on  education,  therefore, 
reported  only  354  boys  and  574  girls  under  16  employed,  which 
did  not,  of  course,  represent  the  full  number  of  children  in  fac- 
tories. In  spite  of  noting  that  the  time  of  employment  was 
"generally  12  or  13  hours  each  day,"  leaving  "little  opportunity 
for  daily  instruction,"  they  reported  in  a  noncommittal  way  that 
attention  was  paid  to  the  instruction  of  juvenile  laborers  as  oppor- 
tunity permitted.  The  returns  from  the  towns  indicated  that  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  school  depended  on  the  circumstances  of  the  parents.* 

Unwilling,  apparently,  to  take  the  responsibility  of  legislation  on 
themselves,  the  committee  reported  they  were  not  "aware  that  any 
interposition  by  the  legislature  at  present  is  necessary  in  this  regard," 

•WMUiam  Jones,  Transition  of  Providence  from  a  Commercial  to  a  Manu- 
facturing Community  (11K)3),  p.  72  (MS.  monojjraph  at  Hrown  University), 
cites  Manufacturers'  and  Farmers'  Journal.  January  2t),  1824.  Also  in  J.  K. 
Towles,  Factory  I^Rlslatlon  of  Rhode  Island.  11K)8,  p.  14, 

^Massiichusetts  Senate  Archives.  N(».  s()T4,  iu  the  State  Uouse,  Boston, 

•J.  Q.  Adams,  Report  on  Manufactures. 
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yet  a  paragraph  or  two  further  on  they  thought  some  further  legiB* 
lation  might  become  necessary,  ^^  that  the  children  who  are  at  a  future 
day  to  become  proprietors  of  these  establishments,  or  at  least  greatly 
to  influence  their  affairs,  may  not  be  subjected  to  too  great  devotion  to 
pecuniary  interest  at  the  risk  of  more  than  an  equivalent  injury  ii^ 
the  neglect  of  intellectual  improvement.''  They  were  happy  to  agree 
with  the  governor  that  ^  ^  an  American  sentiment '  prevails  through- 
out the  country  to  which  these  establishments  are  not  exceptions,  and 
which  prevents  them  from  being  dangerous  '  to  the  moral  habits  and 
chaste  manners'  of  the  people."^  In  a  message  of  previous  date, 
June  2, 1825,  the  governor  had  optimistically  declared  that  the  objec- 
tions to  large  manufacturing  establishments  ^'  from  the  fearful  neglect 
of  education  and  a  consequent  indifference  to  the  restraints  of  social 
obligation  "  were  "  f  oimd  not  to  exist  under  the  well  regulated  tone  of 
American  sentiment."  "Occupation,  sobriety,  and  skill,"  he  said, 
were  the  "  distinguishing  characteristics  "  of  "  the  workshop  of  our 
Artizans." 

The  lack  of  opportunity  for  education  continued  to  be  considered 
the  chief  evil  of  child  labor  until  after  the  civil  war.  That  educa- 
tion was  considered  the  open  sesame  in  a  new  country  with  abundant 
industrial  opportunities  for  all  and  ignorance  the  only  drawback 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Moreover,  it  was  common  ground  on  which 
all  social  reformers,  no  matter  their  color  or  creed,  could  unite,  and 
this  period  was  par  excellence  the  time  of  social  reforms,  of  religious 
and  secular  industrial  communism,  of  schemes  for  national  education, 
of  agrarianism,  of  Fourierism,  of  abolition,  etc  AVhat  is  strange, 
however,  is  tliat  one  particular  group  of  reformers,  the  labor  reform- 
ers— people  who  were  presumably  acquainted  with  industrial  condi- 
tions and  came  in  contact  with  working  children — should  have 
noticed  child  labor  relatively  so  little,  and  that  where  it  did  come  in 
for  their  attention  it  was  the  long  hours,  making  education  impos- 
sible, which  impressed  them.  Little  or  nothing  was  said  about  the 
early  age  at  which  children  worked,  nor  were  there  any  proposals  to 
limit  by  law  the  age  of  employment.  Frances  Wright,  an  English 
woman,  who  took  an  active  part  in  labor  reform  in  America,  assist- 
ing Robert  Dale  Owen  edit  the  New  Harmony  Gazette  and  later, 
in  New  York,  the  Free  Enquirer,  was  one  of  the  first  to  mention  that 
children  worked  twelve  hours  a  day  in  American  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  that  "  in  the  rapid  and  certain  progress  of  the  existing 
system  "  they  would  soon  be  "  as  in  England,  worked  to  death,"  but 
she  did  not  suggest  that  their  employment  should  or  could  be  forbid- 
den.^   To  be  sure  she  was  advocating  a  special  reform  measure  which, 

*  Massachusetts  Senate  Archives,  Xo.  8074. 

*  Popular  Lectures  on  Existini?  Evils  and  their  Renie<ly,  ns  (lellvored  In  Phila- 
delphia June  2,  1829,  pp.  1G5-106,  quoted  by  Edith  Abbott,  op.  clt..  p.  337. 
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if  carried  out,  would  have  prerented  the  exploitation  of  children  in 
ketones. 

That  same  year  her  associate,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  son  of  Robert 
Owen,  of  New  Harmony,  organized  in  New  York  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Industry  and  the  Promotion  of  National  Education. 
The  society  resolved  on  uniting  their  forces  to  cany  through  the  State 
legislature  ^'  the  great  regenerating  pressure  of  a  national  education 
which  should  secure  to  every  child  an  enlightened,  practical,  and 
systematic  course  of  instruction,  including  the  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  trade  or  other  useful  occupation,  and  a  comfortable  maintenance 
during  that  course  of  instruction  at  the  public  expense;  assisted,  if 
it  should  be  judged  expedient,  by  a  moderate  tax  on  each  parent." 
In  comparison  to  this  scheme  of  education  all  other  reforms  were 
considered  "partial,  ineffectual,  temporary,  or  trifling."*  Owen's 
plan  was  to  fo*nd  a  school  like  the  Fellenburg  School  at  Hofwyl, 
Switzerland,  a  sort  of  George  Junior  Republic,  where  children  of  all 
classes  would  mingle  with  perfect  equality.  To  his  influence  was  due 
the  educational  policy  of  the  New  York  labor  party.^  His  com- 
munistic scheme  failed  because  it  was  thought  to  involve  an  attack 
on  the  sanctity  of  the  home. 

The  attitude  of  the  labor  movement  is  explained  in  part  by  the 
general  ignorance  of  health  matters,  but  more  particularly  by  the 
special  ax  the  lal)or  party  had  to  grind.  Shorter  working  hours 
were  from  the  lx»ginning  their  cry.  This  fltted  in  very  nicely  with 
the  universal  enthusiasm  for  education,  for  they  could  show  that 
education  was  closed  to  the  working  people  as  long  as  they  had  no 
leisure  timo  in  wliich  to  improve  thoniselves.  Accordingly  it  was 
possible  to  secure  a  wider  circle  of  sympathizers  with  their  efforts 
than  the  desires  of  a  relatively  smaller  group  of  persons  to  bettor 
their  condition  could  enlist  alone  without  the  larger  interest.  Their 
failure  to  see  in  the  employment  of  children  little  l>eyond  the  evil 
of  excessive  hours  and  its  accompanying  want  of  education  must 
therefore  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  politics. 

From  all  quarters  where  the  labor  movement  was  starting  the  com- 
plaint was  the  same.  Thus  in  Philadelphia  in  18:^0  an  article  signed 
"Many  Operatives,"  in  the  M(»<*hanics'  Freci  Press,  the  organ  of  the 
growing  labor  party/  set  forth  the  impossibility  of  education  for 
cotton-mill  children  who  were  steadily  confined  from  daylight  till 
dark.     It  was  claimed  that  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  boys  and 

•  W^orkinpinan's  Advocate,  New  York.  October  31,  1820. 

•F.  T.  Carlton,  Tho  Workiiigniou's  Tarty  of  New  York,  1820-1831,  in  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  September,  11K)7. 
c  August  21,  18;^»0. 

40450'— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  6 3 
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girls  in  cotton  mills  were  capable  of  writing  their  names.  The  s-igners 
knew  of  many  instances  where  parents  wanted  to  give  their  children 
the  benefit  of  an  education  but  were  prevented  by  the  threats  of  em- 
ployers that  if  one  child  were  taken  away  the  whole  family  would  be 
dismissed.  They  concluded  that  schools  and  academies  were  vain 
unless  time  for  application  was  also  given.  They  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  intervention  by  Congress  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  and 
answered  the  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  people  argument  by 
asking  whether  the  employer  was  the  people  or  the  fifty  men,  women, 
and  children  employed  by  him.  Similarly  some  years  later,  in  1836. 
at  a  meeting  of  Pittsburg  cotton  operatives,  the  long  hours  of  children 
was  a  topic  of  complaint  and  a  ten-hour  day  indorsed.  The  Alle- 
gheny Democrat  approved  the  movement,  and,  falling  into  the  usual 
tone  of  the  times,  declared  that  the  children  in  factories  would  then 
have  some -time  to  devote  to  mental  improvement.  "In  England,'* 
it  noted, "  where  a  Monarch  reigns,  and  the  nobility  are  its  Law-Makers, 
children  are  protected  by  a  special  law  of  the  Realm.  No  child  is  per- 
mitted to  work  over  ten  hours  in  a  day  and  to  ensure  their  rights 
governors  are  especially  appointed  to  ensure  a  due  jjerformance  of  the 
law.  What  a  lesson  is  this  to  a  people  who  boast  of  Freedom,  of 
Justice,  and  of  Equal  Rights."  • 

The  New  England  labor  party  also  linked  education  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours.  At  the  183:2  convention  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Fanners,  Mochiinics,  and  other  Workingnien  in  Boston  a  reso- 
lution from  the  ronnnittee  on  education  was  accepted  to  the  effect 
that  the  want  of  education  was  the  "great  and  original  cause  of  the 
present  comparative  degradation  "  of  mechanics  and  workingnien  and 
"  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  was  the  most  direct  means  of  blatter- 
ing their  condition."  The  conmiiltee  on  education  of  children  in 
mamifacturing  districts  reported  at  the  same  meeting  that  two-fifths 
of  the  operatives  in  cottcm  mills  were  under  10  years  of  age;  that  they 
worked  l.'JA  or  14  hours  a  day;  that  clnldren  could  not  be  taken 
from  the  mill  and  put  at  school  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out loss  of  employment.  They  repeated  the  story  of  the  PennsN'lva- 
nia  operatives — an  excuse  labor  has  ever  heen  ready  with,  then  and 
now — that  taking  one  cliild  from  the  mill  and  putting  it  at  school  was 
the  signal  for  dismissal  of  tlie  whole  family.  The  only  opportunity 
allowed  children  was  on  Sundav  and  after  8  in  the  evenin*;.  Thev 
could  see  no  other  prosj)w:t  fnmi  such  practices  ''than  generation 
on  generation  reared  up  in  profound  ignorance  and  tlie  final  pros- 
tratit)n  of  their  liberties  at  the  shrine  of  a  powerful  aristocracy."^ 


«Coplocl  in  the  Nutl<nial  Liibnn^r.  <><*to!KT  IT).  IKMk 

^  Freo  Knqiiirer,  N«'w  York,  Jiiiu*  14.  ls:vj:  this  n'p<»rt  on  oduoation  oi  chll- 
dreo  III  iiiaiiufntlnrinj;  disirirls  is  alw)  In  tho  HdHton  Trnns<Tli»t,  March  24.  ls,T2. 
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They  concluded  to  memorialize  the  legislatures  of  their  States  with 
regard  to  the  education  of  children  in  factories,  and  a  committee  of 
vigilance  was  appointed  in  each  State  to  collect  and  publish  facts 
about  the  condition  of  working  men,  women,  and  children  and  tho 
abuses  practiced  by  employers.  The  only  available  account  of  the 
meeting  in  September,  when  the  vigilance  committee  reported;  is 
contained  in  a  New  York  paper  and  is  very  meager.  The  paper  con- 
sidered conditions  in  New  York  much  worse  than  in  Boston,  for 
there  children  ran  wild,  and  perhaps  employment  was  better  than 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  but  this  was  not  necessary,  as  education  was 
the  solution.*  In  the  summer  of  that  same  vear  Seth  Luther,  a  Rhodo 
Island  mechanic  and  labor  agitator,  delivered  an  address  to  the  New 
England  convention  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  other  workingmen,  in 
which  he  aired  the  grievances  of  the  laborer  under  the  splendid 
"American  system  "  and  dwelt  on  the  incompatibility  of  education 
and  13  hours  daily  labor.*  He  was  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
however,  in  not  suggesting  that  the  employment  of  children  should 
be  altogether  forbidden. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  to  light  the  abuses  of  the  manu- 
facturing system  and  to  protest  at  the  general  laudation  of  manu- 
factures in  America.  He  exposed  the  one-sidedness  of  Henry  Clay's 
admiration  for  "  the  clockwork  regularity  of  a  large  cotton  manufac- 
tory,"* a  view  which  considered  human  beings  as  instruments  of 
production,  and  saw  in  manufactures  only  their  marvelous  tech- 
nical perfection  and  pixniuctivity  of  national  wealth.  He  explained 
the  necessity  for  ''  the  light  and  cheerful  step  of  women  going  to  and 
from  their  meals,"  which  Clay  had  singled  out  for  praise,  by  the 
short  time,  only  iiO  minutes,  allowed  for  going  and  returning  and  the 
meal  itself.**  From  (his  time  on  with  the  increasing  differentiation  of 
the  laboring  class,  the  praiso  of  manufactures  grows  fainter.  Even 
protectionist's  were  gradually  forced  from  their  position  of  advocat- 
ing manufactures  as  a  means  of  employing  women  and  children. 
They  took  up  instead  the  necessity  of  a  protective  tariff  to  protect 
American  labor  against  the  competition  of  pauper  wages  of  Europe.* 

The  next  year,  in  18o»J,  at  a  meeting  of  (he  New  England  Working- 
men's  Association,  education  still  remained  of  chief  moment,  and 
they  resolved  to  memorialize  the  state  legislature  ''  on  the  subject  of  a 

oFreo  KiiqiiircT,  SoptcinlMT  22.  l.Sr»2. 

^An  Address  to  tho  Workinjniien  of  Now  Enjrland  on  tlio  State  of  Education, 
etc.,  Boston,  1S'.'^2. 

^  SpeiM'h  In  defonse  of  tho  American  system  against  the  British  colonial  sya- 
tem.  1832,  p.  22. 

*  P.  17. 

<^  F.  W.  Tnnssijr.  Tho  Tariff  TTIstnry  of  the  United  States,  pp.  65  et  seq. :  also 
The  I^ibor  ArKuniont  In  tho  Anioriran  rrotoctlve  Tariff  Discussion,  G,  B.  Man- 
gold, Bullothi  No.  24G  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
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general  system  of  education  by  meians  of  manual  labor  schools."*  A 
new  note  is  struck,  however,  and  the  issue  involved  in  the  employment 
of  children  is  more  clearly  stated  than  hitherta  ^  Children  should 
not  be  allowed  to  labor  in  the  factories  from  morning  till  night,"  they 
declared,  '^  without  any  time  for  healthy  recreation  and  mental  cul- 
ture, as  it  not  only  endangers  their  well-being  and  health  but  ensures 
to  the  country  the  existence  of  a  population  in  the  approaching  gener- 
ation unfitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
citizens  and  freemen."*  This  is  an  early  instance  where  the  effect  of 
factory  labor  on  the  health  of  children  is  an  object  of  consideration. 
No  remedy,  however,  was  sought  except  shorter  hours  and  education. 
^  If  children  must  be  doomed  to  those  deadly  prisons  let  the  law  at 
least  protect  them  against  excessive  toil,  and  shed  a  few  rays  of  ligiit 
upon  their  darkened  intellects.  '  Workingmen,'  bitter  must  be  that 
bread  which  your  little  children  earn  in  pain  and  tears  toiling  by  day, 
sleepless  at  night,  sinking  under  oppression,  consumption  and  decrepi- 
tude, into  an  early  grave,  knowing  of  no  life  but  thiF.,  and  knowing  of 
this  only  misery."  * 
At  the  convention  of  the  (Jeneral  Trades  Union,  the  first  national 

4 

union  in  the  country,  which  met  in  New  York  in  1834,  three  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  applied  to  education.  The  meeting  viewed  with 
alarm  ''the  deplorable  condition  of  the  male  and  female  children 
employed  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories  in  this  country  and 
the  many  privations  they  are  subjected  to,  arising  from  the  early  age 
they  are  put  to  work  in  factories  and  the  enormous  length  of  time 
allotted  for  a  dav's  labor."  Thev  recommended  that  the  unions 
memorialize  the  legislatures  of  their  respective  States  and  suggested 
''that  lawful  security  should  be  exacted  from  the  proprietors  of 
manufactories  for  the  education  of  every  child  employed  by  them 
therein."* 

In  the  next  decade,  during  the  forties,  the  platforms  of  various 
labor  conventions  still  contained  plank<;  for  universal  education.  The 
New  England  Workinginen  s  Association,  in  convention  at  Lowell  in 
1845,  resolved  "That  on  the  morals  and  intelligence  of  the  whole 
people  dei)end  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  dutv  and  interest  of  the  State  to  secure  to  all  children 
in  the  community  an  education  that  will  fully  develop  their  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  powers,  and  render  every  citizen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth worthy  and  capable  to  porforni  the  sacred  duties  of  a 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  tliP  Now  Euplnnd  Farmers.  Mivhanirs,  and 
Workingmen  In  Boston.  October  2.  ]So3.  In  the  Athenipjini  IJbn«ry  of  Boston. 

•Connecticut  Herald,  November  5.  ls.S3.  Report  of  delepites  to  the  New  Eag- 
land  convention  of  worlclngmen  held  at  Boston  October  25,  li>33. 

*  Ibid. 

'The  Man,  August  80,  1834. 
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freenuiTL'* '  In  the  same  year  the  national  industrial  congress  passed 
a  resolution  against  the  factory  system,  and  the  members  pledged 
themselves  to  try  to  secure  legislation  ^'  for  the  protection  of  youth 
against  excessive  toil  and  to  secure  efficient  education."  ^  At  the  sixth 
session  of  the  congress  a  resolution  on  the  natural  right  of  every  child 
to  the  best  education  possible  was  adopted.  Reformers  were  bidden 
not  to  cease  their  labors  in  the  improvement  of  the  educational  system 
until  ^^  every  school  house  shall  be  a  people's  college,  where  a  thorough 
physical  and  mental  discipline  and  a  complete  education  can  be  ob- 
tained by  every  child."  •  Nevertheless,  the  firm  faith  in  education  as 
the  chief  and  sole  cause  of  social  inequalities  was  losing  hold  among 
workingmen,  and  other  ideas  more  distinctly  working  class  were  gain- 
ing in  importance.* 

The  workin^^nen's  movement  had  originated,  as  has  been  said,  to   ^ 
secure  shorter  hours.    After  the  first  initial  stage,  when  they  might  be    ' 
said  to  have  developed  a  policy,  their  method  of  securing  shorter  - 
hours  was  political,  through  the  election  of  their  own  labor  candi- 
dates.   The  workingmen's  parties  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  were  very  active  in  this  respect.    Later,  between  1833  and 
1837,  the  policy  changed  to  organization  into  trade  societies.    A  reso- 
lution that  workingmen  should  organize  into  societies  was  passed  at 
the  General  Trades  Union  convention  in  New  York  in  1834.«    A 
shorter  working  day  was  now  to  be  secured  by  striking.    It  was  later, 
during  the  forties,  that  the  policy  of  petitioning  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  States  for  a  reduction  of  hours  came  into  practice.^ 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  labor  had  ever  been  averse 
to  legislative  interference.  As  far  back  as  j&28  the  laborers  of  Phila- 
delphia had  complained  that  leorislative  protection  had  not  been 
extended  to  their  interests,  3'et  charter  upon  charter  for  monopolizing 
companies  had  boon  granted.  "We  have  seen."  they  declared,  ''the 
interest  of  capital  and  property,  sheltered  bj'  the  protecting  wing  of 

•  Volc^  of  IndiiBtry,  I.owoll.  Mubb.,  1R45. 
»New  York  Daily  Tril)iiiio.  (>ct(»bor  18.  1^45. 
«New  York  Daily  TrliuiiH*.  .Tune  11,  1851. 

*  F.  T.  Carlton.  Eixmonilc  Influence  upon  Educational  Progress  In  tlic  T'nited 
States,  1820-1850,  p.  74. 

"•  •  •  In  the  fall  of  1829  the  Interest  of  workingmen  in  the  question  of 
public  education  suddenly  rose  to  a  fever  heat,  and  continued  unal)nt(Ml  during 
1830.  From  that  time  It  seemwl  gradually  to  diminish,  and  !n  the  forties  very 
little  is  heard  about  education  from  the  Fpokesmen  of  the  workers." 

«The  Man,  August  30.  1834. 

1  See  manuscript  articles  by  John  R.  Commons,  T^abor  Organization,  1827- 
1837,  and  Helen  L.  Sumner.  Tlie  Labor  >rovement  in  Ameriea.  1827-1S37.  MS., 
with  tlie  Bureau  of  American  Industrial  Research,  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Library,  Madison. 
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legislative  power,  glide  smoothly  along  under  convoy  of  increasing 
privileges."  • 

The  committee  on  the  evils  of  female  labor  at  the  National  Trade 
Union  meeting  in  1836  had  likewise  given  its  views  on  the  propriety 
of  legislative  interference  in  no  uncertain  tone.  ^  In  relation  to  the 
right  or  propriety  of  legislatures  interfering  with  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  manufacturers  or  speculators,  workingmen  should  not 
say  one  word.  ^  The  evil  has  arisen  from  partial  legislation '  and  let 
legislation  correct  the  evil.  Take  away  from  the  wealthy  the  tempta- 
tion held  out  by  poverty,  and  we  will  be  more  virtuous  and  more 
happy."  • 

Interestingly  enough,  the  trade-union  argument,  now  brought  up 
against  child  labor,  that  it  underbids  adult  labor  and  lowers  the 
standard  of  living,  was  in  this  report  directed  against  women's  labor. 
Doubtless  women  were  meant  to  include  children,  for  the  committee 
on  female  labor  recommended  that  the  state  legislature  should  be 
required  to  help  elevate  the  moral  tone  and  destroy  the  ruinous 
competition  between  men  and  women  by  enacting  a  law  "  prevent- 
ing females  under  a  certain  age  from  being  employed  in  large 
factories  and  then  only  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  a 
parent."*'  Incidentally,  this  is  the  first  proposal  found  to  limit  the 
age  of  juvenile  workers.  It  would  indicate  that  the  labor  movement 
was  concerned  with  child  labor  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  part  of  the 
labor  of  women,  which,  they  declared,  should  be  of  a  domestic  nature. 

The  press  of  the  country,  while  not  prepared  to  go  the  lengths  of 
the  trade  unionists  in  restricting  factory  labor  to  men,  did  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  children.  The  Baltimore  Transcript,  a  firm  believer 
in  the  doctrine  that  legislation  in  matters  of  trade  did  more  harm 
than  good,  declared  that  factory  children  should  be  protected,  as 
children  were  '"  morally  and  physirally  incapable  of  protecting  them- 
selves."*' Similarly,  Horace  Greeley,  before  he  chanored  his  opinions 
on  lal)or  legislation,  and  while  he  still  thought  the  evils  social,  not 
political,  and  only  to  be  corrected  by  social  remedies,*'  recognized  that 
the  law-making  power  could  intervene  in  behalf  of  minors/     Indeed, 

«  Mechanics  Free  Press,  September  20,  1S2S,  quoted  l).v  Ileleu  L.  Sumner,  the 
Ijilior  Movement  In  America,  1S27  to  1837,  MS. 

^National  laborer.  November  12,  183C.  p.  134.  c.  1. 

<^  National  laborer.  November  12,  183G,  p.  133,  c.  6.  The  Pennsylvanlan, 
August  11,  1835,  contninwl  an  article  in  which  tlu?  workintrnien  of  the  Phllndol- 
phla  Trades  Union  were  bade  to  "avrtid  by  every  means  the  bringing  of  female 
labor  into  competition  with  ours.  TJiat  cormorant,  capital,  will  have  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  to  toll,"  quoted  by  John  B.  Andrews,  in  History  of 
Women  In  Trade  Unions,  Vol.  X,  Chap.  II.  of  this  rejmrt. 

'Article  reported  in  the  Public  Ledger,  December  0.  IS'^O. 

^  New  York  Daily  Tribune.  February  ir>,  1844.  qjioted  by  .T<»hn  R.  Commons, 
Horace  (ir*»eley  and  the  Working  Clnss  Origins  of  the  Kepublican  Party. 

/  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  December  27,  1845. 
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it  i8  queetioiiable  whether  the  propriety  of  legislatiTe  interference  in 
bel.alf  of  children  was  ever  attacked.  Even  violent  opponents  of 
British  factory  legislation,  like  Sidney  Smith,  admitted  that  the  pro- 
tection of  children  was  perhaps  right,  though  everything  beyond  was 
mischief  and  foUv.* 

Labor  did  not  relinquish  its  belief  in  the  right  of  paternal  protec- 
tion as  the  first  inherent  right  of  man,  nor  that  the  relation  of  the 
parent  to  the  child  was  ^^  the  autotype  of  the  true  relation  that  exists 
between  the  Government  and  the  individual,^  but  they  were  oppor* 
tunists  enough  to  utilize  the  public  attitude  to  their  own  advantage. 
Cionsequently,  just  as  in  England,  so  in  this  country,  the  battle  for  a 
shorter  working  day  was  fought  behind  children  first  and  later 
behind  women/  If  reduced  hours  for  children  could  be  secured,  the 
chances  were  that  it  would  result  in  reduced  hours  for  men.  That 
this  fact  has  not  been  recognized  here  as  in  England  makes  it  none 
the  less  true.'  Hence  it  is  that  the  child-labor  legislation,  advocated 
and  indorsed  by  the  labor  party,  which  was  practically  the  only  labor 
legislation  up  to  18G0,  had  to  do  chiefly  with  restricting  hours  of 
labor,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  with  age  limitation. 

To  expect  that  the  labor  party  would  have  seen  all  the  evils  of 
child  labor  and  would  have  proposed  that  it  be  forbidden  by  law 
would  be  demanding  much,  especially  as  public  opinion  at  large  did 
not  concern  itself  with  the  matter.  The  country  was  too  largely  agri- 
cultural for  the  factory  child  to  be  of  frequent  enough  occurrence  to 
gain  attention.    Moreover,  the  remains  of  the  old  Puritan  ideal  of  the 

•letter  to  Conntops  Oray,  quoted  by  H.  Martlnoau,  Factory  Oontrovcray,  1855, 

p.  48. 

^A  resolution  tn  this  ofTivt  was  jMiPsofl  at  a  convi»ntlon  of  the  New  Knplaml 
AhWM'lntlon  of  Working  Men  In  Fall  lilver,  September  11,  1S43,  In  the  Voice  of 
ImluBtry,  September  1*<.  1M5.  This  ros<»hitlon  (loubtl(>s8  tame  from  Uyckuiau 
of  nr(H>k  Farm.  See  Voice  of  Industry.  September  25,  1845.  for  Kimllar  senti- 
ment 8, 

<»  B.  L.  Hutchlns  and  A.  Harrison,  A  History  of  Factory  I^»Kl»latlon,  pp.  33, 100. 

<*  In  Knpland,  In  1844,  Mr.  C.  Wood.  In  opiioslnj;  the  ten-hour  bill.  objtH'ied  to 
it  because  it  Interfered  with  the  hours  of  adult  male  labor.  "T1h»  objci't  of  the 
bill  before  them,"  he  wild,  "was  the  llmilatlon  of  the  hours  of  labor,  nijt  of 
yoimg  i^ersons  and  women  only,  but  of  all  fa<lory  labor.  To  the  cnMllt  of  the 
dele>;ates  from  tho  mannfacturln^  districts,  they  had  fairly  and  o|HMily  ac- 
knowleilged  that  su<h  was  (he  obj«M't.  It  would  therefore  be  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  It  on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  a  bill  for  limiting  all  labor  In  fac- 
tories to  ten  hours  a  day."  Sir  (leorjre  (Jray,  a  KUi)|>orter  of  the  bill,  maile  the 
same  iH)lnt  an<l  admitted  that  It  was  a  fair  argument  apilnst  the  bill  that  the 
restriction  of  hours  of  labor  for  young  children  and  women  in  fa<t«»ries  wouM 
practically  restri<'t  the  working  of  nuile  adults  to  the  same  perbul.  Much  later, 
in  ISIH).  In  the  dls<-usslon  of  the  <ML:ht-hour  bill  for  minors,  (;iadstone  held  that 
the  pHH^edent  aln'udy  existed,  as  factory  h'gislatlon  had  Ihhmi  legislation  which 
*•  embraced  the  cas4»  of  men."  (The  Case  fur  an  Kight  11<mu'h  iiill,  Fabian 
Society  pamphlet,  1M)1,  i)p.  S  and  U.) 
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virtue  of  employment,  combined  with  the  earlier  age  at  which  chil- 
dren developed  in  those  days,  continued  to  blind  the  public  to  the 
harm  of  their  employment,  provided  they  were  not  worked  too  long. 
Lastly,  the  dominant  attitude,  emphasizing  tlie  production  of  wealtli 
as  an  element  of  national  power  and  disregarding  the  human  side  of 
the  big  mechanism,  retarded  growth  in  this  line.  For  example,  one 
finds  a  contributor  to  Niles'  Register  in  1816  estimating  the  possible 
annual  value  to  the  United  States  of  employing  children  from  7  to 
16  years  in  cotton  mills  at  over  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars.  He 
made  deductions  for  the  children  at  school,  the  apprenticed,  and 
those  employed  by  their  parents  at  home.  The  only  check  to  the 
fulfillment  of  his  plan  was  the  lamentable  fact  that  the  children 
were  too  widely  scattered  to  be  brought  together  and  that  their  em- 
ployment presupposed  a  progress  in  manufacture  not  yet  attained 
in  the  United  States.* 

That  children  of  7  were  not  considered  too  young  to  work  may  be 
seen  from  an  editorial  in  1820  in  the  Manufacturers'  and  Farmers' 
Journal  on  encouraging  manufactures  in  Maine  as  a  means  of  stem- 
ming emigration  westward.  As  soon  as  the  laboring  poor  learned 
that  there  were  cotton  mills  in  Maine  the  writer  predicted,  "The 
certainty  of  finding  employment  for  all  their  healthy  children  of  7 
years  and  upward  would  decide  them  in  favor  of  Maine,  in  pref- 
erence to  any  of  the  new  States  at  the  westward."  *  Similarly  in  a 
letter  advocating  infant  schools,  a  clerg}-man  of  Philadelphia  insisted 
that  the  time  for  the  cliildren  of  poor  parents  to  receive  instruction 
and  imbibe  good  principles  was  before  they  wore  8,  as  after  that  tlioy 
were  sent  to  work  or  kept  at  home  as  "  tliey  then  became  useful  to 
their  parents,  and  they  could  not  send  them  to  school."  ^ 

Robert  Owen,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  factory  chil- 
dren in  England,  set  the  age  limit  at  10  years.  In  a  footnote  he  de- 
clared that  "even  this  age"  was  "too  early  to  keep  them  at  constant 
employment  in  manufactories  from  six  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the 
evening.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  the  children,  their  parents,  and 
for  society  that  the  first  should  not  commence  employment  until 
they  attain  the  age  of  12,  when  their  education  might  be  finished,  and 
their  bodies  would  be  more  competent  to  undergo  the  fatigue  and 
exertions  required  of  them."'* 

The  notion  that  cliildren  should  be  enii)loye(l  was  general  even 
among  philanthropists.  The  Brook  Farm  constitution  (1841),  l>e- 
fore  it  was  influen(*ed  by  Fourierism.  provided  that  children  over 
10  should  be  furnished  with  employment  in   suitable   branches  of 

"  NUeB'  Heglster.  October  5.  ISIO. 

•Jiiiu*  19,  ISlio,  p.  2.  c.  r>. 

«  Hev.  M.  M.  Cnrll,  l^»tun»  on  Inf»ml  Srliools,  1S27,  p.  12. 

*A  New  view  of  Society.  1818.  p.  47. 
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industry.'  This  did  not  stop  their  school  education,  and  does  not,  of 
course,  imply  that  they  were  constantly  employed,  but  is  simply 
cited  to  illustrate  the  general  attitude  that  at  10  years  the  child 
was  ready  to  work. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way  Brisbane,  through  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  claimed  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  Association 
or  Fourierism  that  it  would  prove  ^  that  children  could  support  them- 
selves by  their  own  labor  and  obtain  at  the  same  time  a  superior  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  education."  He  did  not  advocate  any  plan  of 
exploitation  but  thought  ^*a  little  association  or  an  industrial  or 
agricultural  institution  might  be  established  with  400  children  from 
the  ages  of  5  to  15.  Various  lighter  branches  of  industry  and  the 
mechanical  arts  with  little  tools  and  implements  adapted  to  different 
ages,  which  are  the  delight  of  children,  could  bo  prosecuted."*  Con- 
nelly, another  Fourierite,  likewise  contemplated  the  employment  of 
childi*en,  but  not  under  the  conditions  of  the  ccwnpetitive  regime 
where  they  were  sent "  early  in  life  to  some  one  trade  or  manufacture, 
often  of  a  very  unhealthy  nature,  and  at  which  they  must  attend 
from  10  to  16  hours  a  day."  They  were  to  be  "  gradually  instructed 
in  gardening,  agriculture,  and  some  other  trade  and  manufacture, 
and  only  employed  accoi-ding  to  age  and  strength."  • 

With  the  passage  of  the  Massachusetts  child-labor  law  of  1866  the 
labor  organizations  were  not  slow  to  demand  the  legal  prohibition  of 
child  labor  below  a  minimum  age  limit.  In  1876  the  Workingmen's 
party,  at  a  union  congi'ess  in  Philadelphia,  proposed  laws  against 
tlieir  employment  under  14  years  of  age,''  and  about  the  same  time 
the  platform  of  the  Kni^lits  of  Labor  contained  a  plank  for  the  pro- 
hibition by  law  of  thoir  employment  under  15  years  of  age  in  work- 
shops, mines,  and  factories.**  The  Federation  of  Lnbor,  organized 
later,  took  a  similar  sttiiul.  Paradoxically,  one  of  the  members  ob- 
jected to  the  resolution  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  such  laws  on  the 
ground  that  its  onforc(»!nent  would  be  an  intorforonce  with  individual 
rights.^  8in(T  tlu-n  the  deniand  for  lotral  proliihition  of  child  labor 
is  not  confined   to  labor  organizations,   but  all   sorts  of  societies, 

«Art.  in,  Rof.  4.  qudtfil  by  O.  H.  Froiliinj;hani,  TransciMnlontnllsm  In  New 
EnpIaiKl,  p.  101. 

^Now  Yolk  rrlbuijo.  ^iMrch.  1S12.  qn<»tea  by  J.  II.  Xoyes,  The  History  of 
Amfrlcjiii  Soclnlisnis,  p.  L'O.**,. 

<^Thc  Uoforni'T  or  Advocate  of  Iiidiistrinl  Associatum.  !)y  Wllllnm  M.  Con- 
lU'lly.  No,  1.  Aii^cust.  IS:;.".,  p.  12. 

*Tlie  \Vorkiii:.'njcirs  Parly  of  tb«'  I'liitiMl  Stntos  at  tlio  C'onpross  held  Jn 
PLiladHpbia  July,  ISTO,  p.  ir>  (a  ])ainplil<'t  in  tlie  Astor  Library,  New  York, 
X.  Y.) 

citoiKirt  of  (he  Indnstrial  (^tlnInlssio^,  V«d.  X\  11.  p.  2. 

f  lU'iiort  of  tbc  I-'irst  Annual  Sessinii,  isM,  p.  l<j. 
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women's  clubs,  etc.,  have  joined  the  movement  and  a  national  organi* 
zation  has  been  f orn  ed  whose  chief  object  is  '^  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  society  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  children  in  gainful  occu- 
pations.*' 

As  a  result  of  the  changed  position  there  is  in  most  of  the  States 
included  in  this  study  a  large  body  of  legislation  restricting  the 
employment  of  children.  Nearly  all  forbid  employment  below  a  cer- 
tain fixed  age,  usually  14  years,  and  in  most  States  documentary  proof 
of  the  child's  age  is  demanded.  Most  States  compel  attendance  upon 
the  schools  of  children  below  the  age  of  employment,  and  there  is 
quite  an  elaborate  machinery  to  enforce  these  legal  demands.  The 
principle  of  factory  inspection  is  embodied  nearly  everywhere  in  the 
laws.  The  factory  inspectors  often  cooperate  with  the  school  authori- 
ties and  truant  oiRcers  to  see  that  the  children  are  not  illegally  em- 
ployed and  that  they  attend  school.  In  those  industrial  States  with 
a  large  foreign  population,  ignorant  of  English,  precautions  have 
been  taken  that  minors  above  the  compulsory-education  age  learn  to 
read  and  write  the  English  language.  Permission  to  continue  at  work 
is  made  conditional  on  attendance  upon  night  school.  The  authority 
to  issue  employment  certificates,  allowing  children  to  work,  is  ordi- 
narily vested  in  the  school  authorities,  but  recently  the  State  of  New 
York  has  put  this  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  health  oiRcers  of  the 
town  or  city,  with  the  advantage  that  where  documentary  proof  of 
the  child's  age  is  not  forthcoming,  such  as  birth  certificate,  certificate 
of  graduation  from  school,  passport,  baptismal  certificate,  or  any 
other  proof,  a  physician's  certificate  of  the  child's  age  is  accepted. 
The  physicians  are  designated  by  the  health  officers  and  they  make  a 
physical  examination  and  certify  that  the  child  in  question  has  at 
least  reached  the  required  age  and  is  in  a  fit  physical  condition  to 
perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  Furthermore  the  hours 
of  labor  of  children  have  been  everywhere  limited  by  law^,  and  in 
most  cases  nightwork  has  been  forbidden  minors  under  18  years 
of  age. 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN,  AND  PERCENTAOfi  OF 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  IN  COTTON  IN- 
DUSTRY. 1870  TO  1906— Concluded. 


State. 


Women  IG  years  aad  ovte: 

New  En!'1and 

Middle  States 

Southern  States 

Western  States 


United  States. 


Massachusetts. 
Rhode  I.fland.. 
Pennsylvania.. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 


ClUldren  under  16  Ttan: 

New  Enjdand 

Middle  States 

Southern  States 

Western  States 


United  States. 


Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island . . 
Pennsylvania.. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia , 

Alabama 


Total: 

Now  Encrland.. 
Mld'il"  States... 

Soulhrrn  Slates. 
A\cslem  States. 


United  Stales. 


Mossachiist^tts 

Rho«J<'  l>land 

IViins  yl\;aiila 

Nort  hCarcllna 

South  Carolina 

GoofkIu 

Alftbiiraa 

Perconta;^  of  children  of  total  number  of 
wa»re-ettm(»rs: 

N»*\v  F.4i':l:\nd 

MIdillo  States 

SouThcrn  Sinfos 

Western  Stati»s 


United  States, 


Massochust^tts.. 
Rhodo  Islarnl . . 
r(Minsylvimi!i. . 
NorthV'.iroIlna. 
South  Carolina. 

Georu'ia 

Alabama 


1870. 


50,  M5 

14,126 

4,100 

616 


69,637 


24,065 

8,028 

6,097 

916 

606 

1,080 

445 


13,767 

6,882 

2,343 

450 


22,942 


5,753 
3,134 
2,774 
279 
326 
619 
284 


94.775 

28.974 

10,173 

1,447 


135. 3(W 


43,512 
16.745 
12. 7:i0 
1,4^3 
1,123 
2,846 
1,032 


K5 
22.0 
23.0 
31.1 


1(1.9 


13.2 
\$.7 
I'l.S 
19.2 
•2'X  0 
•J1.7 
27.5 


18M. 


62,554 

13,185 

7,587 

1,218 


84,539 


81,496 
9,199 
4,454 

1,727 
772 

2,951 
631 


1890. 


73,445 

16,240 

15,083 

1,839 


106.607 


88,352 
10,887 
6,258 
3,656 
8,070 
4,005 
8S2 


17,704 

6,014 

4,097 

505 


28,320 


7,570 

3,930 

3,066 

741 

585 

1,411 

438 


125,779 

28,118 

16,317 

2,330 


172,544 


61,246 
21.174 
9,879 
3,232 
2.018 
6,215 
1,448 


14.1 
21.4 
25.1 
21.7 


10,165 

4,021 

8,815 

431 


1900. 


73,258 

16,056 

32,528 

1,867 


123,709 


23,433 


4,091 
3,182 
1,417 
2,071 
2,163 
2,460 
501 


147,350 

31.841 

36,415 

3,201 


218.876 


75,544 

24, 576 

12,()6G 

8,  .'il5 

8,071 

10,314 

2,088 


6.9 
12.6 
212 
13.2 


1(14  I 


10. 


12.4 
IS.  G 
21.1 
22.9 
29.0 
22.7 
29.9 


41,057 
9,240 
7,119 

10,364 
8,673 
6,495 
2,743 


10,819 

4,314 

24,438 

295 


89,806 


6,923 
2,253 
1,711 
7,129 
8,110 
4,479 
2.437 


162,294 

84,843 

97,494 

3,298 


297,929 


92,085 

21, 823 
ir..5«)7 
30. 273 
30,201 
18,2s3 
8,332 


6.7 
12.4 
25.0 

8.9 


13.4 


1905. 


70.113 

15,116 

37,885 

1,467 


124,711 


89,054 
9,377 
6,546 
12,235 
10, 157 
7,878 
8,877 


0,385 

2,765 

27,538 

290 


40,029 


5,5<16 
1,947 
1,187 
8,212 
8,835 
5,406 
8.094 


155. 9SI 

81.871 

1-20, 110 

2.496 


310,458 


88,033 
21.917 
13.788 
3(>,356 
37,271 
24,130 
11,480 


6.0 

8.7 

22.9 

11.6 


12.9 


.-l4 

6.4 

6.3 

12.9 

10.8 

8.9 

11.2 

11.0 

K.6 

24.3 

23  5 

22.6 

2'V  7 

2f..  9 

23.7 

2^.0 

24.  5 

22.4 

24.  0 

29.2 

27.0 

FIcurcs  for  100.'»  are  tnl:»^n  from  Spoclnl  Roports  of  Census  OfTlco  Maniif.ioturi»«, 
1005.  rt.  III.  pp.  4:;-44,  48-40:  for  1IKK>.  from  tin*  Twelfth  Census.  1!K»0.  Vol.  IX,  Manu- 
factun-s.  Pt.  III.  p.  «!  ;  for  lstM>,  ihiil..  p.  r»4  ;  for  issd.  from  tlu'  'IVut'i  Census.  Vol.  IT. 
Statistics  of  Manufactures,  Cotton,  p.  ITi :  and  for  1S7().  from  the  Twelfth  i'eiiHUS.  11>0(), 
Vol.  \X.  Vt.  Ill,  p.  R4. 

rntll  ISJOO  the  olassirtcatlon  of  opprnttv»*R  was  "  Males  above  16  yonrs."  *'  Females  above 
15   venrs."   and   "  Cblldrpn.*'      In   th«'  Twelfth   Onsus.    ltH)0.   however,   no  attention   was 

f>ai(l   to   that   classification,   ns   tbo  snnio   tl^rnros   are   used   undt»r   the   now   cla.ssili cation, 
•Malos  ItJ  and  ov«^r."  "Females  ^^\  and  over."  nud  "Children  under  IG,"  just  aa  U  the 
preTioua  classiflcation  coincided  with  that  oX  lUOU. 
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It  is  clear,  from  a  cursory  glance  at  the  table,  that  New  England 
and  the  Southern  States  are  the  important  centers  of  the  industry, 
and  that  the  Western  and  Middle  States  are  practically  so  unim- 
portant that  for  present  purposes  they  may  be  eliminated.  In 
New  England,  while  the  total  number  of  operatives  has  increased 
since  1880  by  over  30,000,  the  number  of  children  has  fallen  off  abcAit 
8,000.  Although  the  industry  is  growing,  it  is  a  declining  industry 
for  children.  In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  number  of 
children  has  increased  over  sixfold  in  the  quarter  century,  and  relative 
to  the  total  number  of  wa^i^e-earners  has  lost  very  little,  still  remaining 
nearly  one- fourth  of  the  total  labor  force.  Conspicuous  is  the  sharp 
fall  in  the  number  of  children  employed  in  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States  between  1880  and  1890,  when  labor  legislation  became 
effective  in  those  localities.  In  the  South  up  to  1900,  in  the  absence 
of  child-labor  legislation  or  legal  rognlation,  there  was  still  one  child 
under  16  years  of  age  in  every  4  persons  employed.  It  is  evident  that 
the  constant  tendency  of  improved  machinery  in  the  cotton  iniiustry  to 
become  heavier  and  heavier  has  not  caused  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren to  decline. 

There  are  other  differences  between  the  two  sections.  In  New 
England  the  industry  is  old,  having  l>een  started  about  1790;  in  the 
South,  although  there  were  a  few  sporadic  mills,  cotton  manufactur- 
ing hardly  began  to  i)lny  any  part  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  section  until  reconstnictiou  was  already  an  accomplished  fact. 
Even  now  the  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Again,  in  New  England 
the  labor  force  consists  prepondoratinirly  of  foroiirncM-s,  while  the 
South  employs  the  native  whito  population,  much  resembling  the  time 
years  ago  when  tlio  fiiriiiors'  (]aii<rhtors  hold  sway  in  the  mills  of  New 
England.  iMassjichusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  the  confers  of  cotton 
manufacturing  in  New  England,  furthcnnorc,  are  highly  industrial- 
ized, between  40  and  ."iO  per  ('(Mil  of  the  (Mni)loved  population  being 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  while  the  South  is  still  pn-ixu-floratingly 
agricultural  and  rural.  In  North  and  South  (*;irolinn  and  Georgia 
from  00  to  (JO  per  c<'nl  of  tlie  working  population  are  engaged  in  ngri- 
cultural  pursuits,  and  only  0  to  \\1  per  cent  in  manufacturing.'*  The 
consequence  is  tliat  conditions  ai-c  morr  or  l<'.-<  static  in  one  locality, 
whereas  in  the  oilier  industrial  frrmcMitatinn  is  bringing  about  a 
change. 

These  diiferences  make  a  studv  of  the  historv  of  the  industrv  in  the 
two  sections  paiticularly  worth  while.  Ksj)ecially  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  em])lovmcnt  of  children  is  it  intcrcstinir  to  see  if  there  is 
any  parallel  bot\ve«»n  the  early  unri'gulattMJ  inthistry  of  New  England 
and  the  unreirulated  indusli'v  of  tlie  South. 


•TvvclflL  Census,  HM.m),  Vol.  II,  Pt.  II,  p.  cxxv. 
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'.  It  has  been  sewn  already  that  the  cotton  household  industry 
i  machine  era  had  occupied  children  as  well  as  women. 

'  application  of  the  new  inventions  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
the  beginning'  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  United  States,  moving 
the  industry  fi'um  home  to  factory,  there  was  no  change   in  this 
respect.     Indeed  it  was  constantly  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
vantages  of  the  new  machinery  that  children  could  operate  it-    It 
said  that  a  girl  of  14  could  nm  2  water  looms  after  a  fortnij 

^instruction."    Two  steam  looms  could  be  operated  by  a  weaver 
I  years  of  age  and  turn  ont  7  pieces  of  9/8tbs  shirting  a 
irhereas  a  goml  hand  weaver  25  to  30  years  of  age  could  only  wi 

'B  pieces  a  week.  Ten  years  later,  in  1833,  machinery  had  impi 
BO  rapidly  tliat  a  steam-loom  weaver  from  15  to  20  years  of  age, 
assisted  by  a  girl  of  12,  could  tend  4  looms  and  weave  18  such  pieces 
ft  week.*    Women  and  children  were  represented  by  the  friends 

■  iljdustry  as  the  '^  little  fingers  "  of  "  the  gigantic  automatons  of  lal 

L'SBving  machinery."'     It  came,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  petition  to  incorporate  the  first  New  England  cotton  mill 
Beverly,  Mass.,  should  recount  as  one  of  the  praiseworthy  featui 
the  new  establiMiment  along  with  the  employment  it  would  aA 
great  numbers  tlie  fact  that  *"  infirm  women  and  children  who 
want  of  em)iloyment  are  often  burdensome  to  the  public"  w« 
be  given  work.* 

In  the  same  way  a  southern  writer,  who  was  anxious  to  exploit 
possibilities  of  the  South  as  a  manufacturing  district,  contempt 
the  employment  of  colored  children.     He  stuled  that  a  slave  boy 
girl  "sufficiently  large  to  draw  the  thread  could  be  bought  for 
and  that  the  interest  on  the  investment  and  the  price  of  feeding 
clothing  the  child  would  amount  to  $44  a  year,  a  great  gain 
the  wage  systt^m."     Interestingly  enough,  at  that  time  no  one  rjii 
tioned  the  negro  slave's  capacity  for  mnniifuctnring.    Tlie  writer  in 
question  considered  it  already  demonstrated."     Some  20  yeai-s  later 
William  Gregg,  llie  founder  of  the  Oraniteville  Manufacturing 
pany,  at  Granileville,  S.  C,  one  of  ihe  oldest,  mills  in  the  South: 
lowing  tlie  same  lack,  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  negroes  shi 
lie  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  the  fact  that  the  manufuctiirer 
then  not  under  the  neces'iily  of  educating  them  and  could  therefore 
have  "their  uninterrupted  services  from  the  age  of  8  years."     He 

•'I"encli  Coxft  An  Addition  or  Decemtwr,  1818.  to  the  Menioln  ot  I 
ADcl  AuKua^  ISII,  on  llie  SDbJ«i.t  of  tlie  Cotton  Ciiirore.  Ilie  Oititui  Coiuinoa 
nod  Ibe  Qottou  ManufHrlnTe  ot  tbe  I'nltnl  Stales,  p.  3. 

"Aloiiso  Potlef,  The  Primlples  of  Science,   Apijlled   to  the  Domestic  I 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  to  Uanii  fact  urea  anil  Agriiulture,  etc..  1S40,  p.  : 

•  Tench  Co»e.  op.  clt..  p.  3. 
'K.  8.  Itnntoul,  The  First  Cotton  Ulll  In  Amerlcn. 

*  Delaware  ralrlol  and  Ameiiean  Watchman.  Uay  3.  IfiZS.  p.  3.  c  1 


later 
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declared  that  experience  had  already  proved  that/'^  any  child,  white 
or  black,  of  ordinary  capacity  may  be  taught  in  a  few  weeks  to  be 
expert  in  any  part  of  a  cotton  factory,"  • 

At  the  beginning  the  mills  with  few  exceptions  spun  only  and  did 
no  weaving.  Weaving  was  done  at  Beverly,^  but  ordinarily  it  was 
done  in  the  homes.  In  the  papers  of  the  Poignaud  and  Plant  factory, 
at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  there  is  an  agreement  dated  1822,  made  by  the 
husbands  of  Hannah  Simons  and  Silence  Barrus  with  the  Poignaud 
and  Plant  factory,  binding  themselves  to  fulfill  such  contracts  as 
their  wives  might  make.  The  wives  had  been  sent  to  trade  for  cotton 
yarn  to  weave.*  At  the  Troy  mill  in  Fall  River  an  overseer's  note- 
book, dated  1822-23,  shows  that  spinning  was  let  out  to  a  contractor, 
who  paid  the  spinners  and  reelers  himself  and  in  turn  was  paid  a 
lump  sum  by  the  corporation.  Weaving  was  organized  more  or  less 
in  the  same  way — that  is,  an  agreement  was  made  with  a  middleman 
to  put  out  weaving  for  the  corporation.  He  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
<50  cents  on  each  piece  for  his  part  of  the  transaction  and  allowed  to 
pay  the  customary  prices  for  weaving. 

With  the  machinery  so  easy  to  operate  and  the  belief  in  the  virtue 
of  employment  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  mills  would  employ  chil- 
dren. Samuel  Slater's  mill  at  Pawtuckot  began  operations  in  1790 
with  9  children  from  7  to  12  years  of  age.*  Similarly,  numerous  ad- 
vertisements in  the  newspapers  of  the  time  for  children  to  work  in  the 
cotton  mills  furnish  proof  that  their  employment  was  expected.  In 
the  Manufacturers'  and  Fanners'  Journal  of  Providence  for  Decem- 
ber 20,  18ii5,  there  is  the  following: 

Wanted.-  Two  or  tliree  fan-ilies  with  ehilflren  from  ten  years  old 
and  upwards  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill;  a  proportion  of  spinners  and 
weavei^s,  etc 

Again,  in  the  same  journal  ff^r  January  14,  lft'J8: 

Families  Wanted.  Ten  or  Twelve  <roo(\  respectable  families  eon- 
sistin^^  of  four  or  live  children  each,  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  ap^», 
are  wanted  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence. 

Also  are  wanted  IkH  ween  iifteen  and  twenty  steady,  industrious 
females  to  work  upon  Water  Looms,  for  information  call  upon  Wil- 
liam Spra<^iie.  Jr.,  at  Xatick  Villa*j:e  the  lii;i:lie>t  wa^r^'-'  will  he  ^iven 
to  such  as  can  be  well  rectniuncnded." 


fl  Kss;iys  on  noiiM-stii-  Jiidnstry.  ( 'li.-irlrstnii,  S.  ('..  1K-I."i,  ]>.  21. 

>A.  S.  Holies.  Iiuliistrial  History  of  {ho  rnitc*!  Sl}it«'s,  p.  407. 

®A  manusiTipt  colhM-licMi  in  llic  Kain-nstcr  town  lihrnry. 

*\y.  R.  nn^nall,  I'Im'  'I'oxtilf  Industries  af  th«'  rn!t«Ml  Stnlos.  p.  150.  letter 
from  the  cotton  niannfartnrer,  Sniltli  Wilkinson,  of  Ponifrft,  Tonn.,  wlm  tondnl 
the  breaker  In  this  fin^t  mi!)  when  lie  was  In  his  lenth  your. 

•Quoted  also  by  J.  K.  'r<»wle<.  raiM«>ry  Leirlslatirm  of  KiiuUe  Islaml,  llX^f^  p.  10 

41Mr»0''— S.  iJiK'.  04r»,  ()l-2,  vol  0 4 
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Edith  Abbott  lias  cited  a  number  of  advertisements  for  children 
as  young  as  8  years  to  be  employed  in  the  mills.*  The  Federal 
Gazette,  of  Baltimore,  for  January  4,  1808,  contained  the  following 
announcement  of  the  Baltimore  Cotton  Manufactory: 

This  Manufactory  will  ^o  into  operation  in  all  this  month,  where 
a  number  of  boys  and  gins,  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  are 
wanted,  to  whom  constant  employment  and  encouraging  wages  will 
be  given ;  also,  work  will  be  given  out  to  women  at  their  homes,  and 
widows  will  have  the  preference  in  all  cases  where  work  is  given  out 
and  satisfactory  recommendations  will  be  expected.  This  being  the 
first  essay  of  the  kind  in  this  city  it  is  honed  that  those  citizens  nav- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  families,  having  children  destitute  of  employ- 
ment, will  do  an  act  of  public  benefit,  by  directing  them  to  this 
institution.^ 

Some  of  these  children  were  taken  as  apprentices.  Indeed,  Slater 
is  said  to  have  introduced  the  apprenticeship  system  into  his  mill, 
but  had  to  abandon  it,  as  it  was  unsuited  to  the  American  tempera- 
ment. One  of  the  children  found  the  svstem  hard  and  "  Slater  too 
strict."  He  complained  to  an  older  friend,  who  advised  him  to  "  act 
like  the  devil,"  and  Slater  would  dismiss  him.**  No  doubt,  in  the  face 
of  such  counsel,  the  apprenticeship  system  was  unsuited  to  the  Ameri- 
can temperament.  Elsewhere,  however,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
svstem  met  with  better  success.  Henrv  Wansev,  the  Wiltshire 
clothier,  who  visited  the  United  States  in  171)4.  related  tliat  at  Dick- 
son's cotton  factory  at  Hurlgates.  N.  Y.,  children  were  apprenticed 
until  they  were  21.  with  the  stipulation  that  they  should  be  boarded, 
cIoHuhI,  and  educated.* 

One  of  the  contributors  to  Niles'  Kegister,  "A  <rentleinan  of  great 
respectability,"  wrote  that  children  einj)loyed  at  his  factory  were 
"  chiefly  taken  from  the  p(X)r  masters  of  the  couutrv  towns  and  from 
the  almshouse  "  in  Baltimore.  Thev  were  evident  I  v  l)Ound  out  ac- 
conling  to  law.  The  rest  at  his  factory  were  *' orphans  or  children 
of  infirm  parents  or  widows."  He  stated  that  the  clerk  of  the  factory 
was  a  cripple,  taken  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor  some  years  before. 
He  had  i-eceived  his  education  at  "  the  school  of  th.e  facforv,  where 
all  the  children  enjoy  the  same  advantages  that  he  did."*  In  Con- 
necticut, at  Tliinmhrevsville.  the  factorv  l)C)vs  were  indentured:  73 
of  them  came  from  the  Xew  York  almshouse  and  the  others  from  the 
neii»;hl)oring  villa <res/ 

«()p.  cif..  p.  .WJ. 

^BiiininJl.  op.  cit.,  p.  4si). 

^  II.  X.  Sl:iti*r"s  H<*niiiils<i.MMVs  of  Sinnnd  Slator.  his  fjitluT,  in  W.  I?.  Wrt»<UMr9 
Ecoiioinjc  ;iml  Social  History  of  New  Knirlnnd,  n>20  17^'J.  Appt.Mulix  I.  \).  l»l.v 

''All  Kxcnrsion  to  tlio  riiitfd  StJites  of  North  Anicrij'a  in  tln»  Suininvr  of  17l>i, 
p.  r»!»,  citod  hy  r.MjrnMll.  op.  cit.,  p.  isr>. 

c  Vol.   15.  p.  41S   (ISIJ)). 

f  Orcntt,  Tlu'  History  of  tho  Old  Town  of  Derby,  dmw.,  p.  4r»2. 
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Information  as  to  the  actual  number  of  children  employed  is  very 
meager.  Not  until  1870,  as  has  been  seen,  did  the  federal  census 
give  anything  like  complete  statistics  of  children  at  work,  significant 
of  the  slow  growth  of  public  opinion  toward  their  employment. 
Prior  to  1833,  however,  there  is  sufficient  data  to  show  that  children 
were  employed  in  the  cotton  industry.  To  be  sure,  the  industry  at 
that  time  was  in  itself  so  small  that  even  if  the  children  did  consti- 
tute a  large  pei^centage  of  the  operatives  in  it,  no  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  as  to  the  extent  of  child  employment  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  In  1808  there  were  said  to  be  only  8,000  spindles  in  the 
entire  country,  which  employed  hardly  more  than  400  persons,  50 
men  and  350  women  and  children."  In  1^15  there  were  130,000,  and 
in  1820  220.000  spindles.^  In  1831  the  Friends  of  Domestic  Industry 
reported  the  numl^or  of  spindles  in  12  States  roughly  as  1.250,000.*' 
"While  these  figures  are  most  inaccurate,  thcv  serve  to  show  tJiat  the 
cotton  industry  was  still  very  small. 

In  1815  it  was  represented  that  the  cotton  industry  employed 
100.000  persons,  of  whom  10,000  were  men  from  the  ape  of  17  and 
upward,  60,000  women  and  female  children,  and  24,000  boys  imder 
17  vears.'  These  fi'rures  included  household  industrv  as  well  as  the 
factories.  The  pro|K)rtion  of  men  to  the  total  number  of  employees 
was  probably  too  small  and  the  number  of  boys  under  17  years  too 
large,  owing  to  the  very  evident  desire  to  show  that  men  were  not 
divoHod  from  a.in*i<*nltur<»  by  infant  industries.^  The  figures  are 
valuable  only  as  indicatinir  thai  the  employment  of  children  was  no 
uncommon  thing. 

In  llio  Voigiiand  and  Plant  papers,  at  the  Lancaster  Town  Library, 
there  was  a  circular  djiieil  lio^ion.  Det'eiiib;  r  ."i.  lsl5,  issuecl  bv  the 
coniinitteo  of  th<*  Ma.'>achusett<  cottcii  manufacturers  charged  with 
preparing  the  petition  to  Conpre-s  for  protcition.  One  of  the  nu- 
merous questions  asked  the  cott^on  nianuf;utun»rs  was  as  follows: 
"The  number  of  hand^  you  nov.  «-ni])lov  in  sj>inninir.  di>rm<ruishin*jj 
whether  men,  women,  l)<>vs.  or  jrirls.  whether  under  or  c)ver  11  vears 
of  a<ro.''  Unfortunately.  nr>  record  of  a  jx'tition  containin<r  this  in- 
formation has  been  found.  It  is  just  pos>ible  that  the  above  fi^rures 
rei)orted  by  the  lIou>e  Uonnnittce  of  Counnerce  and  Manufacture^, 
Februarv,  18ir>.  included  these.^ 

**AiiKTic;iii  Stnt<*  Pjiiters,  Fliianci*,  Vol.  IT,  p.  41i7.  (lallafiii  rstin»:it<'«l  tlint 
8<^K)  spindles  eini)lnyr«l   10  persnns.  ."»  nirb  jind  .".."  whiimmi  and  cliiMr'M. 

^  T.evI  WondlMiry's  Kefjort  <»n  CcUnn,  r\«H-.  Ihu.,  1st  svss.,  'Jlili  Cnn;;..  v«»l.  4; 
Doc.  No.  14(;.  I',  r.i. 

<^  Report  on  th(?  rroductinn  and  Maniif;i<Jiin'  of  Cotton.     Boston,  1S,'I2.  p.  ir>. 

''AiHorican  Stair  Taiers.  r;i;:!^v  •.  \*<»1.   Ill,  p.  SL*. 

'■  II»id.,  p.  s-J.  "Not  nioro  tl-an  ni:.' iiiMli  nr  pt-rliaps  (aH'-ti'nth  uit*  able  bodied 
men;  tlie  rest  are  inlinn  f«'<'!)!»*  iii»'n  nr  \\«iin'n  and  cbildreii* 

^American  State  TuperH,  Finantv,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  S2. 
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The  Digest  of  Manufactures  from  the  census  returns  of  1820  affords 
information  on  the  subject.  It  contains  the  number  of  men,  women, 
boys,  and  girls  employed  in  factories  in  various  industries,  but  the 
returns  were  so  incomplete,  many  of  the  counties  never  reporting, 
that  no  summary  was  ever  made.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  ages  were  included  in  the  boys  and  girLs'  group.^  Fortunately, 
the  returns  for  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  the 
most  important  textile  States,  are  complete,  so  that  by  a  simple  addi- 
tion the  table  below  is  obtained.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  figures 
given  are  not  for  cotton  goods  exclusively,  but  as  many  of  the  mills 
used  wool  as  well  as  cotton  it  was  found  impossible  to  disassociate 
cotton  from  all  textiles : 

NUMBEB  OP  MEN,   WOMEN,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS   EMPLOYED   IN  TEXTILE  MILLS 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND,  AND  CONNECTICUT,   1820. 


Number  of  op«ntlv«9  employed. 

Percentage 

Btete. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Dojsand 

of  hoys  and 
girls  of  total 
operativei. 

Mftirachu  setts. ..........^T.r..TrT* 

2,713 

2,704 
1.672 

636 
475 
£27 

910 
731 
iSS 

1 

1,167 
1,4»« 

43 

Rhode  Island 

S5 

CoiuiM^tictit. .r*. » T» 

47 

In  Massachusetts  boys  and  girls  constituted  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed,  in  Bhode  Island  55  per  cent,  and  in 
Coimecticut  47  per  cent. 

In  1831  a  committee  of  the  Friends  of  American  Industry  col- 
lected the  following  statistics  from  795  mills  in  12  States :  ^ 

NUMBER   OP  MALKS.    TEMALKS.   AND  rilir.DKKN    KMIM.OYKD  AND   NrMIiEK   OP 

SPINDLES  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  12  STATES,  1831. 


VlTRlnla. 


Mory- 

lana. 


New 

Maine.     Vermont.    Hanip- 

'    shire. 


Males  cmploycMl 

Females  employed 

Children  under  12  yo.irs \     Non". 


1« 
•/7o 


Total  niimlvr... 
PercentaKe  of  chlUlrtn 
Number  of  splndh-s... 


418 


821 

1.79J 

None. 


I'.r.l? 
47.'02-y 


1 

r.4  ■ 

10-2 

•Ji,)  ; 

3(i:i 

Nono. 

ID 

259 


4S4  ! 

12.:ii«_' 


Ma?.^a-     Connect- 

rl.U.'^r'its. ,       Icut. 


2.rw'..'i 

lO.twS 

None. 


1.399 

2,417 

439 


13.34:{ 


4.315 

10 

115.528 


oAnioricjui  State  raiMTs,  Finance,  Vol.  IV.  N«>s.  (}Ct'2  and  075.  It  miKlit  be  a 
fair  iiifeieiioo  that  boys  ami  girls  wore  thosi*  KJ  years  of  i\f;e  aiul  iimltT,  fruui 
the  fact  that  clscwliero  free  persons  more  than  IfJ  years  of  aj^e  were  obliged  to 
render  n  true  an* unit  nndi'r  i>enalty.  act  of  Man-h  1-1.  ls2(). 

*Ileport  ou  tile  rroduciion  and  Manufacture  of  Collou,    Bt)8tou.  1831*,  p.  16. 
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NUMBER  OF  MALES.  FEMALES.  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  AND  NUMBER  OF 

SPINDLES  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  12  STATES.  1831— Concluded. 


Rhode 
IsLind. 

New  York. 

New 
Jerwy. 

Pennsyl- 
ranla. 

Delaware. 

Total. 

Ifiles  employed 

1.731 
3.1W 
3.472 

8.500 

40 

235,753 

1.374 

3,ftri2 

484 

2.151 

8,070 

217 

6,M5 

8,851 

None. 

fi7fi 

670 

None. 

18.539 

Females  era  ployed 

38.937 

Children  under  12  years 

4,891 

Total  numh<»r 

5,510 

8 

157,316 

5,438 
62,979 

14,806 

1,352 

G2.157 

Perrent^ce  of  children 

1.6 

Number  of  iplndles 

130,810 

24.800 

1,246,503 

New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Islnnd,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey  reported  that  children  under  12  years  of  njjre  were 
employed,  while  the  remaining  six  States,  includinjv  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Pennsylvania,  reported  no  children.  The  percentape  of 
chiKlren  ranged  from  1  to  40  in  the  various  States,  and  averaged 
7i  per  cent  for  the  whole  twelve  States.  One  is  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  how  these  statistics  were  .secured.  It  is  unlikely  that  they 
are  reliable.  Other  sources  indicate  that  thev  are  undoubted Iv  unre- 
liable  where  they  represent  that  no  children  were  employed.  For 
example,  Pennsylvnnia  reported  no  children,  but  the  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  manufactures  in  the  United  States  in  1832,  a  year  later, 
indicate  that  children  were  employed.  To  cite  only  a  few  cases  at 
rand(mi  from  the  documents.  Crozer's  mill  employed  15  men,  10  women, 
and  "above  20  children;"  the  Hope  Cotton  Factory  in  Allegheny 
County  employed  11  men.  12  boys,  and  80  girls;  a  Pittsburg  mill 
employed  20  men,  120  females,  and  20  boys.<»  To  be  sure  these 
statements  are  not  conclusive  evidence  that  children  under  12  vears 
of  age  were  em])Ioyed,  but  it  i.=?  nit  her  likely,  esp(»cially  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  statement  from  a  Philadelphia  labor  paper  of 
abotit  this  same  time,  that  it  was  *'  a  well-known  fact  that  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  hel])s  [sic]  in  cotton  factories  consist  of  Ikjvs  and 
girhs,"  they  miglit  saffly  say,  **  from  (5  to  12  yeai-s  of  age."  The 
lower  age  limit,  0  years,  mny  be  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  enough 
to  indicate  that  voniiix  chiMnMi  were  emplovcd.*  Some  veai"S  later 
the  testimonv  {riven  ut  tlio  IVnnsvIvania  Senatorial  Invest i«ration 
showed  that  in  1^87  cliildron  under  12  venrs  of  a<re  were  emploved 
there.  At  a  factory  at  Fairmont,  enij)h)ying  from  100  to  110 
oi)eratives,  30  wore  cliililreii  nn<]er  12  yeai*s;  at  a  Kensington  mill, 
out  of  nearly  3()0  opeiMlives.  20  were  cliihh-en  under  12  years  of  ago 
and  some  of  tlu'ni  were  7  or  S  years;  in  ManaA'unk.  out  of  200,  20 


«U.   S.   Executive   IWunnu'iits  1st  so>;s.,  22d  Coiijj.    Klhii2),  vol.  7    (2  vols.), 
Doe.  No.  ^(JS.  vol.  2,  VV.  LMl.  -HiL'.  Ai'A. 
*Meclianic8  Free  Tress,  Angust  21,  IXM). 
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or  30  were  under  12  years;  in  an  Allegheny  mill,  with  300  operatives, 
30  were  under  12  years  of  age,  the  youngest  7;  and  in  a  Pittsburg 
mill,  out  of  a  total  of  60,  15,  or  one-fourth,  were  under  12  years 
of  age." 

Similarly  in  Delaware  the  documents  relative  to  manufactures  in 
1832  reported  that  children  were  employed.  In  three  mills  in  New- 
castle County,  for  example,  out  of  160  operatives  96,  or  over  50  per 
cent,  were  children.    The  age  of  the  children,  however,  is  not  given.* 

The  documents  contain  nothing  about  the  industry  in  Maryland 
or  Virginia.  In  the  former  State  there  is  evidence  that  the  claim 
of  the  Friends  of  Industry  was  untrue.  Four  years  earlier,  at  the 
Harrisburg  convention,  it  was  stated  that  the  children  at  the  Union 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Maryland  were  collected  there  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
"  such  places  being  the  asylum  of  widows  and  old  persons  incumbered 
with  large  families,  too  proud  to  enter  into  the  poor  homes  and  not 
ashamed  to  do  what  they  can  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  for  them- 
selves." •  The  inference  is  that  the  children  worked  in  the  mills.  The 
documents  bear  out  the  claim  of  Maine  that  no  chihiron  were  em- 
ployed, but  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  is  rather  the  result  of 
carelessness  or  adroitness  in  evasion  than  a  representation  of  actual 
facts,  particularly  when  some  of  the  mills  report  only  men  and 
no  women.**  It  looks  as  if  the  desire  to  report  no  children  had  led 
them,  to  be  perfectly  safe,  to  report  no  women.  As  in  Massachusetts, 
the  returns  called  for  the  number  of  men  employed,  males  under  16 
years,  and  women  and  girls,  and  consequently  give  no  clue  to  the 
numlKjr  of  children  under  12  vears.  In  the  latter  State  bovs  under 
16  were  in  some  instances  reported.  The  Merrimac  Mill,  in  Lowell, 
reported  100  boys  under  16  years  of  age  out  of  1,443  operatives.* 

Interestingly  enough,  the  returns  from  the  documents  relative  to 
manufactures  and  the  statistics  of  the  Frioiuls  of  Industry  agree  in 
the  number  of  childi-en  employed  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  York, 
two  States  that  did  report  children,  as  the  following  comparison 
shows : ' 

•Pennsylvania  Senate  Jonrnal.  l*s:?T-3S.  Vol.  11.  pp.  2S4,  308,  3V».  341,  342. 

»0p.  clt.  rt.  II.  pp.  004.  703.  Tn.-,, 

•Gonernl  convention  of  npricnltnrLsts  ami  niannfacturers  and  otliera  frlemUy 
to  the  encoiirajjemeot  and  snpiK>rt  of  the  dome.«*tic  Indnstry  of  the  United 
States  (1S27),  p,  45. 

*The  WestbnK^k  and  Sa«'o  cotton  mills  represent  that  no  women  were  em- 
ployed in  their  mills.    Op.  cit.  rt.  I,  pp.  12.  13. 

*  Ibid.  i*t.  I.  p.  ;m. 

/  r.  S.  ExeiMitive  Doonnjenis.  let  sess.,  22d  Cong..  voL  7,  Doc  No.  308,  Pt.  I, 
p.  076,  and  Pt.  II.  pp.  48-01). 
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NUMBER  OF  MEN.  WOMEN.  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN 

RHODE  ISLAND  AND  NEW  TORE,  1831   AND  18S2. 


Rhode  IslAnd: 

United  SUtce  returns,  1832 

Friends  of  Industry  returns,  1.H31 , 
New  York: 

United  States  returns.  1S32 

Friends  of  Industry  returns,  1831. 


Number  of  operatlTes  employed. 


Total. 


8,50.5 

5.719 
6,510 


Men. 


1,744 
1,731 

» 1.509 
1,374 


Women. 


8,301 
8,297 

3.W4 
3,052 


Children, 


•  3,550 
8,472 

4M 
484 


Peivent* 

ace  of 

children 

of  total 

opere- 

tives. 


4L3 
40.8 

8.1 
a.7 


•  No  age  limit,  such  as  under  12  years,  Is  mentioned,  though  evidently  meant. 

*  Including  323  boys  12  to  16  years  of  age. 

According  to  both  accounts  the  children  in  Rhode  Island  consti- 
tuted about  41  per  cent  and  in  New  York  about  8  per  cent. 

Comparing  the  1820  and  1831  returns  for  the  three  States,  which 
are  complete,  the  numl>er  of  children  employed  in  Massachusetts 
dropped  from  43  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  1820  to  nothing  in 
1831,  Rhode  Island  from  55  per  cent  to  41  per  cent,  and  Connecticut 
from  42  per  cent  to  10  per  cent. 

NUMBER  OF  MEN,   WOMEN.   AND  CHILDREN   EMPLOYED   IN  COTTON  MILLS   IN 
MASSACHrSETTS,    RHODE    ISLAND.    AND   rONNErrrCT'T.    1820   AND    1831. 


Number  of  opemilves  omplojred. 

Penwitaga  of 
boys  and 

8Ute. 

Total. 

Ifi20.       1S31. 

1 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys  and  girls. 

girls  of  total 
operatives. 

1«20. 

1R31. 

1R20. 

1831. 

1820. 

lK31.a 

1820. 

1831. 

Massachusetts 

Rho<lo  Island 

Connecticut 

2.713     13,343 
2,704       S.'KIO 
l,tt72       4,315 

630 
475 
627 

1,731 

910 
731 

4.VS 

10.678 
.H.LX.I7 
2,477 

1,107 

l.flW 

887 

None. 

3.472 

43V 

43 
65 
42 

'    "io.'s 

10.1 

•  In  1«3I  only  those  under  12  years  of  a^e  wpr»^  hoys  and  pirls. 

While  Massachu.setts'  representations  about  employing  no  cliildren 
nnder  12  years  are,  of  course,  pie])o.stei()us,  there  were  fewer  children 
employed  there  than  in  RIkmIo  Ishind,  for  Massaclmsetts  pursued  a 
different  system  in  manufacturing.  In  Rhode  Island  Slater  followed 
the  cu.stom  he  had  known  in  England  of  employing  families  with  a 
larere  number  of  cliildren,"  so  much  so  that  one  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Pawtucket's  prosperity  declared  that  |)ri()r  to  182i)  ''every  man, 
woman,  and  child  found  full  einploynu^nt  at  the  highest  rate  of 
wages."*  Slater  established  a  Sunday  school  for  the  factory  children, 
where  they  were  taii<rht  reading  and  writing  on  Sunday  after  the 

•  H.  M.  SIator'8  Koininisconcos  of  Sanuicl  Slator.  his  father,  Apiiondlx  I,  p.  913, 
in  W.  H.  WooUen's  Kcononiic  IIlsl(»ry. 
•George  S.  White,  Memoirs  of  Slater,  p.  250. 
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week's  work.    This  was  so  gi*eat  an  innovatit 
that  one  of  the  young  men  wliom  he  wanted  to 
children  refused  because  it  was  thought  to  be  * 
Sabbath  •    These  schools  were  adopted  in  many  f 
In  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand^  at  Waltf  ^ 
family  system  was  not  followed,  and  according 
employed.    The  founders  of  the  Waltham  mi^ 
founders  of  Lowell,  from  the  veiy  start  sedulor 
rectify  any  evil  tendencies.    They  were  stru* 
ligence  and  morals"  of  operatives  in  Europea*^  : 
so  Nathan  Appleton  relates,  and  "  considered 
tion  was  the  result  of  the  peculiar  occupation  ■- 
causes."    They  sought  to  correct  any  possib^"" 
boarding  houses  under  the  charge  of  respectab^ 
they  undoubtedly  secured  a  bettx»r  class  of  labi 
England  farmers.    The  boarding-house  syste" 
out,  "precluded  the  employment  of  children 
wages  of  females  would  be  required  for  th 
company  could  not  afford  to  pay  board  and 
not  capable  of  doing  full  work.     The  result 
mature  age  could  find  employment."  <» 

There  wore,  further,  differences  in  the  mac 
ties,  which  atlectcd  the  ninul>er  of  childrei         '  ' 

Island  the  mule  was  used  for  sj)inning  the  wi  *   '    ' 
sj)inner  and  two  assistants,  children;  wherej"  ^^ '  ' 
AValthain  and  Lowell,  the  filling  frame  whicr^  "'*  ^^"^     " 
Mooilv  did  not  inipiv  the  emplovment  of  chi   '*'  •     h"'     ' 
ls:iO  was  mule  sj)inning  introduciMl  into  Massa'*^^'"   **'" 

Elsewhere  in  New  England  the  mills  follow""'*"     '•'  ■  '      ' 
or  Khode  Island  svsteni.     Massarhusetts  and'" "''"""''     '   ' 
mills  east    of   l*rovi«Ien<"e  Wf.*nt    with   the   Wal    ' '''  ' '      '■    •       '    ' 
claimed  for  Connecticut  that  she  followed  Ma 
l)loying  as  many  children  as  in  Rhode  Island.^'     ■ 


%■  v 


«(;tMir;;o  S.  Wliitr.  o\k  ilt.,  p.  2S1. 

^Ori^iin  of  Lowoll.  p.  Jr>. 

«•  SjiiiMK'l  r.n tilu'Iilfr,  lntrM(lnr1inii  i\\u\  Knrly  rrr»gi 
fn«tiiro  in  the  T.'nUed  Statc\^,  p.  75. 

'^  H;tlclH»l(lpr.  TiitiMMliutiiMi  nml  Kiirly  TniLTr^s  of  th 
thf»  riiitcil  Stntep  (l.sOi.'t),  p.  7.T  (llst!nj:iiislus  ln'twoi 
Wahhaui  Kystoin  as  fu1ii»\vH:  "One  nsos  the  live  spin> 
the  (»thor  tlie  dejul  si»hi(llo,  1.  t*.  1  Muntji«»ii!iM-y  |  ;  t^uo  for 
the  nthor  the  lllliii;:  frame;   nii-.*  the  Sj-mr-li   ilr.-s<er, 
dresser:  one  the  crunk  loom,  the  other  the  eani  hxan." 

'  r»atchel(h'r,  o|».  rit..  p.  T.'J. 

Mluiry  Itan^artl.  Kei;:il  I'ihn  ■.>i«iii  lli'.^pi'd  in;;  llir  Kil 
of  Chiklren  In  Taetorios.  etc.     Hartford.  1^412.  p.  1.3. 
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qualified,  however,  for  Smith  Wilkinson,  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statements  followed  Slater's  family  system.*  Fall 
River  went  into  the  Rhode  Island  group.  Conditions  there  were 
always  worse  than  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  as  the  investigations  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  vears  later  showed.* 

Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  must  have  followed  Rhode  Island  in 
adopting  the  family  system,  and  accordingly  in  employing  numbers 
of  children,  for  nothing  is  said  of  the  boarding-house  system.  In 
eastern  Pennsylvania  in  1887  the  manufacturing  interests  claimed 
that  the  proportion  of  small  children  employed  had  decreased,  owing 
to  the  extension  of  the  weaving  mills.  The  yarn  was  spun  in  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  and  woven  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  true  then,  as  it  is 
now  in  the  South,  that  very  young  children  could  not  be  advantage- 
ously worked  in  weave  sheds.*' 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  children  were  employed  in  Massachusetts, 
although,  to  be  sure,  never  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Rhode  Island. 
In  Waltham  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company  employed,  in  1825, 
17  boys  and  59  girls  tmder  16  yeai-s.  Unfortunately  the  total  number 
of  operatives  is  lacking,  but  it  was  hardly  over  300  at  that  time. 
The  selectmen  who  reported  to  the  scci-etary  of  the  Commonwealth 
wrote  that  the  corponition  had  a  rule  to  employ  no  children  under 
14  years,  "  altliough  from  the  importunity  of  some  of  the  families 
connected  with  the  establishment  they  had  admitted  them  at  an 
earlier  age."*  At  Chclnisford,  which  in  1825  includell  Ijowell,  the 
Merrimac  corporation  employed  3  boys  and  51  girls  under  16  years 
of  ngcJ  Two  ye:irs  hitcr.  in  ISi'T,  Kirk  Koott,  the  agent,  wrote 
to  Matthew  Carey  tliat  the  Ty>well  Mills  employed  1.200  pereons, 
*' nine-tenths  of  whom  are  females,  20  of  whom  are  from  12  to  14 
years  of  ago.'' ^  In  If^i^T.  in  an  account  of  Lowell  in  the  Now  York 
Star,  it  was  stated  that  very  fow  children  under  10  years  of  ape 
were  employed  thoro.i'  In  IJ^IT)  thoro  wore  said  to  be  27  children 
under  15  in  six  cotton  mills,  while  the  print  works  and  carpet  mills, 
it  was  stated,  eni])lovod  more  children.  The  school  law  requiring  3 
months'  attendance*  was  riu'idlv  enforced.*  Lucv  Liircom,  lookinir 
back  at  the  same  period  a  pfood  many  years  later,  when  the  perspective 
might  have  become  soincwhat  dimmed  and  hallowed,  wrote  that  there 

«Gw>rffe  S.  Whito.  op.  rit..  p.  ]l>7.     Sr«'  nlso  KfUrli  Abbott,  op.  Clt.,  p.  340. 

*  RpjK^rt  for  issi',  I'nii  lii\t>r,  LfiwoH.  niirl  I^iwronce. 
«Pn.  Sen.  Jour..  1^:17  ::^.  NCI.  11.  p.  ::n:i. 

*  .Mnssafliiiscfts  S«'!Kii«'  Anliivrs.  Isi^ri.  No.  S074. 

*  Ibid. 

M;oorj?c  S.  Wliito.  op.  rit..  p.  "JM. 

^Ropriiited  in  Nllos'  Kojrlsfi»r.  Si^pt.  2.  ^<^7.  p.  3. 

*Ileury  A.  Milrs,  Luwcii,  As  il  was  and  us  It  is,  p.  102. 
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was  SO  little  child  labor  at  Lowell  when  she  worked  there  that  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  mention  it.* 

It  was  the  general  impression  that  very  few  children  were  employed 
in  Lowell.  Its  praises  were  sung  on  all  sides.  Distinguished  foreign 
visitors,  like  Basil  Hall,  Michael  Chevalier,  Clara  von  Gerstner,  John 
£.  Godley,  and  Charles  Lyell,  chimed  in  in  the  general  laudation.* 
When  Dickens  visited  Lowell  in  1842  he  declared  there  were  but  few 
children.^  TroUope  went  so  far  as  to  call  Lowell,  "  the  realization  of 
a  commercial  Utopia."  *  The  miles  of  neatly  dressed  mill  girls,  with 
fancy  parasols  and  silk  stockings,  that  greeted  President  Jackson  on 
his  visit  to  Lowell,  were  heralded  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  The  Lowell  Offering,  the  mill  girls'  magazine,  was  held 
up  as  a  marvel  to  an  astonished  Europe,  under  the  title  of  ''  Mind 
among  the  Spindles."*  The  Eev.  William  Scoresby,  of  England, 
was  so  struck  by  the  excellencies  of  Lowell,  when  he  visited  it  in 
1844,  that  he  wrote  a  small  book  on  American  factories  and  their 
female  operatives,  with  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  British 
factory  operatives.  He  noticed  but  few  children,  proportionally, 
employed  in  the  factories,  and  quoted  from  Dr.  Elisha  Bartlett,  him- 
self the  autlior  of  "A  Vindication  of  the  Character  and  Condition  of 
the  Females  in  the  Lowell  mills  against  the  charges  in  the  Boston 
Times  and  Boston  Quarterly  Review,"  to  show  that  the  law  requiring 
3  months  schooling  a  year  was  rigidly  obeyed.  Doctor  Bartlett  stated 
that  every  child  was  required  to  bring  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
school  teacher  and  sworn  to  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  that  the 
law  had  been  complied  with.^ 

How  much  of  this  praise  corresponded  with  actual  conditions  it 
is  unnecessary  for  our  purposes  to  discuss.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Lowell  Offering,  as  Whittier  pointed  out,  was  the 
product  of  a  few  exceptional  operatives;^  that  in  general  the 
tendency  is  to  give  undue  credence  to  what  is  in  print,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  writer  has  accepted  his  findings  from  hear.say  or  from 

o  Among  Tx)well  MHl  Girls,  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  G02. 

^Capt.  Basil  Hall,  Travels  in  North  America  In  the  years  1827  and  1828.  Vol. 
II,  p.  135;  Michael  Chevalier,  Lettres  sur  lAmerlque  du  Nord  (IS.*^}),  3d  ed.. 
Vol.  U,  J-.etter8  XII  and  XIII;  Clara  von  Gerstner,  lieschreihung  einer  Relse 
durch  die  Ver.  St.  von  N.  Am.  In  den  Jahren  183S  bis  1840,  pp.  152-153;  John 
K.  GfKlley,  letters  from  America  (1842),  I/Ottor  I:  Charles  Lyell,  Travels  in 
North  America  in  the  years  1841-42.  etc..  Vol.  I,  p.  J>4. 

<■  American  Notes. 

'North  America,  3  vols.  (1.8<J2).  Vol.  II,  p.  49. 

<"  This  was  the  title  of  a  volume  of  selections  from  the  Lowell  Offering  piib- 
HsIkmI  in  Kngland. 

f  Scoresby.  American  Factories,  etc.,  p.  52.  also  Elisha  Bartlett's  Vindication, 
Ix)well.  1841,  p.  16. 

0  Whittier,  A  Stranger  in  Lowell  (1845),  p.  23. 
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a  careful  personal  investigation  of  facts ;  that  the  favorable  accounts 
of  Lowell  which  have  come  clown  to  us  are  for  the  most  part  from 
the  pens  of  interested  parties  or  travelers  not  always  personally 
familiar  with  labor  conditions  or  former  native  operatives,  the  last 
all  too  prone  to  surround  the  days  when  the  New  England  farmers' 
daughters  tenanted  the  mills  with  a  halo,  which  nn  American 
patriotism  is  all  too  eager  to  accept,  and  that  the  other  side,  the 
tales  told  b}'  the  labor  press  of  long  hours  and  corporation  paternal- 
ism, have  been  for  the  most  part  forgotten  or  sung  down.* 

Nor  must  the  accounts  of  foreigners  be  accepted  too  absolutely. 
For  the  most  part  they  savor  of  the  talk  of  a  mill  agent  or  superin- 
tendent, mucli  what  the  casual  visitor  would  learn  to-day.  Very 
often  they  simply  quoted  from  Niles'  or  Bartlett's  flattering  views, 
as,  for  example,  TroUope,  who,  to  l)e  sure,  found  every  word  true, 
or  Frau  von  Gerstner,  whose  account  might  have  been  taken  Ixxlily 
from  Miles'  Lowell.*  For  the  matter  of  that  the  state  factory  in- 
spector was  at  first  under  the  popular  impression  about  the  absence 
of  child  labor  at  I^well.  In  his  first  report,  in  18G7,  as  deputy 
state  constable^  Colonel  Oliver  mentioned  that  few  children  were 
employed  at  Lowell,*  but  the  next  year  he  took  pains  to  correct  his 
error.  The  truant  officer  of  Ix)well  reported  that  there  were  577 
children  under  15  years  of  age  in  the  common  schools  who  had  been 
or  were  employed  in  the  factories  since  the  beginning  of  18G7.* 

The  actual  work  of  children  has  varied  little  with  the  advances  in 
machinery.  In  the  main  they  did  the  lighter  work  of  spinning  and 
doffing,  much  as  they  do  now  in  localities  where  legislation  has  not 
driven  them  from  the  industry.  Doffing,  removing  the  full  bobbins 
and  replacing  them  with  enij)ty  bobbins,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
New  England  industry,  was  the  work  of  little  girls.  Harrison  Kob- 
inson,  the  author  of  Loom  and  Spindle,  wont  to  work  in  the  Lowell 
mills  as  a  dofftT  when  she  was  10  years  old/  and  Lucy  I^arcom  began 

•An  article  iu  the  Voice  of  Industry,  June  20,  1845,  compared  the  condition 
In  Kn}?I:)nd  nnd  X<'w  Kn^laiul.  ami  s1iu\v<m1  that  a  wuuinn  in  a  New  KiiKliind 
factorj'  worked  one  hour  and  a  few  minutes  longer  every  day  In  the  y(»ar  than 
a  woman  In  an  Knpllsh  factory.  Another  article  in  the  name  paper,  dated 
July  23,  1847,  declared  the  talk  about  operatives  buying  stiX'k  in  mills  and 
homes  was  **  mere  jKjpular  cant."  **  Where  are  the  *  many,  very  many  *  who 
have  l)een  able  through  the  'hard  Inhnr  of  their  own  hands'  to  purchase  mill 
stock  and  permanent  projK^rty?  Where  is  the  female  oiwrative  in  this  city 
who  owns  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  the  mills?  We  are  Informetl  that  not 
one  Is  to  be  found." 

*v.  Gerstner.  op.  cit.,  p.  ir)2:  Miles,  op.  clt.,  p.  194. 
«'Mass.  Sen.  Doc.,  ISOS.  Xo.  21,  p.  21. 
^'Mass.  Sen.  Doc,  ISOO.  No.  44,  p.  19. 
*  Loom  and  Spindle,  p.  30. 
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work  at  tlie  same  occupation  at  11.*  Oddly  enough  this  work  in  the 
South  has  fallen  to  boys. 

In  a  few  cases  the  change  in  machinery  has  resulted  in  displacing 
children  or  in  making  their  work  unnecessary.  Formerly  boys  were 
employed  in  the  picker  room,  a  practice  which  the  big  improved 
picker,  requiring  the  strength  of  an  adult  man,  has  done  away  with.* 
Picking  the  cotton  waste  by  hand,  which  used  to  be  children's  work, 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  machines.*' 

The  work  of  bobbin  boys  in  the  days  before  there  were  elevators 
was  heavier  than  now,  as  they  had  to  carry  boxes  of  bobbins  from  the 
preparation  rooms  up  several  flights  of  stairs  to  the  mule  spinning 
rooms.**  It  was  also  claimed,  by  an  English  operative  at  least,  that 
the  piecers  had  to  work  harder  in  America  than  in  England ;  that  is, 
to  piece  up  broken  threads  oftencr,  as  the  cotton  was  badly  prepared 
and  consequently  broke  oftener.« 

The  English  custom  of  the  mill's  employing  directly  only  the  mule 
spinner,  which  used  to  prevail,  ratlier  tended  to  the  employment  of 
young  children.  The  mule  spinner  engaged  his  own  assistants,  back 
boy  and  bobbin  boy,  and  made  the  wage  bargain  independently  of  the 
mill.  Often  the  assistants  were  his  own  children.  This  system 
enabled  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers,  in  the  investigation  of  1837, 
to  throw  the  responsibility  for  children's  employment  onto  the  mule 
spinners  who,  they  pointed  out,  hired  youn^  children  because  they 
were  cheap.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  reported  in  England  that 
mule  spinners  going  over  to  America  without  any  family  had  difliculty 
in  securing  employment  because  the  wages  of  children  piecers  were 
higher  than  they  could  afford  to  pay.^ 

In  general,  the  work  did  not  call  for  any  great  physical  exertion. 
It  was  then,  as  now,  rather  a  matter  of  policing  machines  for  a  great 
many  hours  a  day  at  low  wages  in  a  hot,  dusty  atniasphere.  The 
interrelation  of  tlie  departments  in  a  cotton  mill  lias  always  been  such 
that  children  have  had  to  work  the  same  number  of  hours  as  adults, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  doffers,  but  even  in  that  occupation  in 
the  mills  best  regulated  from  a  technical  standpoint,  the  work  is  so 
arranged  that  doffing  admits  of  no  long  periods  of  waiting.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  industry  the  hours  were  from  14  to  10  a  day,  vaiying 
with  the  season,  from  5  in  the  morning  to  7  in  tlie  evening.     For  6 

«A  New  England  Girlhood,  p.  153. 

»Pa.  Sen.  Jour.,  1 8;;7- :i8,  Vol.  II.  pp.  307,  340. 

«•  Ihia.,  Vol.  II,  p.  2Sr.. 

^'Ibid..  Vol.  II,  p.  3(H. 

«  Ihld.,  Vol.  II.  p.  31:?. 

Mhid.,  Vol.  II.  i-p.  2110,  .?0*.  .-^20. 

^  lU'iKU't  from  tho  rnimiiittiM'  mi  tlio  "  Hill  In  nfrnlato  Ibo  T^ilxmr  of  riilldren 
In  Mills  and  Factorlcn  of  the  United  Kingdom,  rnrllauientary  rapem,  neM, 
3831-32.  TOl.  15,  p.  204. 
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months  of  the  year  oil  lamps  were  used,  and  work  was  continued  until 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening.^  In  a  representative  New  England  mill  the 
hours  for  the  12  months  of  the  year  were  as  follows :  * 

HOUB8  OF  LABOB  IN  TEiB  IIERRIIIAC  MILLS,  LOWELL,  <1IASS..  IN  1846. 


MontlL 


Houn. 


Jtanuy.. 
February. 
MMth.... 

iSI!::::: 

Jnat. 


11 

12 
11 
13 
12 
12 


UinutflB. 


MonUi. 


24  •  July. 

34  j   Aufust 

52  :  September. 
81  if  October.... 
45  I  November. 
45  l|  December. 


Uoon. 

Minutes. 

12 

45 

12 

45 

12 

23 

12 

10 

11 

50 

11 

84 

In  1853  the  hours  in  Massachusetts  were  voluntarily  reduced  by 
manufacturers  to  11,  to  prevent  legislation  and  perhaps  to  equalize 
Massachusetts  conditions  with  those  across  the  line  in  lihode  Island, 
which  had  been  reduced  that  same  year  by  legal  enactment.' 

Although  some  of  the  other  States  reduced  hours  for  minors  by 
legal  enactments  prior  to  the  civil  war,  except  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  they  were  without  effect.  The  contract  loophole  pro- 
vided by  the  New  Hampshire  law  nullified  the  shorter  hour  pro- 
vision, and  it  is  likely  that  the  Maine  law  that  children  under  16 
might  not  work  over  10  hours  a  day,  simply  meant  that  parents  and 
manufacturei's  claimed  the  children  employed  to  be  over  16  years  of 
age.  The  first  effective  law  in  Connecticut  came  in  1855,  after  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Ilhode  Island  had  already  reduced  hours  of  their 
own  accord  and  doubtless,  too,  after  Connecticut  had  followed  suit. 
The  law  simply  crystallized  what  had  happened.  The  Pennsylvania 
law  of  1855,  reducing  hours  for  all  minors,  did  result  in  a  GO-hour 
week  for  cotton  mills,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  wage  reduction.  The 
same  was  true  of  New  Jersey.  Since  18150  hours  in  PatcKon  had  been 
reduced  to  Hi.** 

As  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  eniployinont  of  children  was  the  cheap- 
ness of  their  labor,  it  follows  that  their  pay  was  very  small.     It  is 

•  James  Kempson,  testimony  bofore  the  Central  IJoard  of  II.'  M.  Commission,  on 
the  employment  of  cliildron.  First  Report.  Purllamentary  Papers,  sess.  1S,*W. 
vol.  20,  Pt.  2  K.  p.  21. 

^Montgomery,  op.  cit.,  p.  171.  This  table  Is  taken  from  the  w*lie<1nle  of  honrH 
at  the  Merrimac  Willis  iu  Lowell.  Cf.  Mass.  Ilouse  Doc.,  1845,  No.  60.  p.  0,  for 
the  Fame  figures. 

^  Miles,  In  '*  I/>\vell  as  It  was  and  as  It  Is,"  p.  lOri.  undertook  to  sliow  that 
the  Ix)well  girls  actually  averaged  less  than  10§  hours  work  a  day,  but  he  Is 
so  vague  as  to  how  tliis  average  is  obtniued  that  no  Judgment  of  Its  value  cnn 
be  pronounced.  It  does  not  Invalidate  the  fact  that  the  hours  of  operating  the 
mill  were  long.  On  the  contrary,  It  might  be  used  to  prove  that  an  average  of 
12  hours  and  10  minutes,  the  daily  average  at  the  Merrimac  Mills,  Is  more  tlian 
women  can  stand,  hence  they  witlidrew  for  one  reason  or  another. 

'J.  B.  Andrews,  History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions,  Vol.  X,  Chap.  Ill,  of  this 
report 
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to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  tables  of  children's  wages.*  The 
pay  roils  of  mills  do  not  help,  as,  naturally  enough,  the  age  of  the 
operative  is  not  placed  beside  the  name  on  the  pay  sheet.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  tell  whether  one  has  to  do  with  children  or 
adults.  Information  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  from  any  available 
source.  The  earliest  source  is  Josiah  Quincy's  account  of  his  visit,  in 
1801,  to  a  Rhode  Island  cotton  mill.  He  found  the  little  children, 
from  4  to  10  years  old,  earning  12  to  25  cents  a  day.  He  remarked 
that  the  attendant  was  "  very  eloquent  on  the  usefulness  of  this  manu- 
facture and  the  employment  it  supplied  for  so  many  poor  children. 
But  an  eloquence  was  exerted  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  more 
commanding  than  his,  which  called  us  to  pity  these  little  children, 
plying  in  a  contracted  room,  among  flyers  and  coggs,  at  an  age  when 
nature  requires  for  them  air,  space,  and  sports."  *  Fearon,  an  Eng- 
lish traveler,  who  was  deputed  to  find  out  about  living  conditions  in 
the  United  States  for  a  number  of  English  families  desirous  of  emi- 
grating, stated,  in  1817,  the  wages  at  Pawtucket  to  be  as  follows:* 

For  children  from  6  to  10  years,  6s.  9d.  ($1.12^)  a  week. 

For  children  from  11  to  16  years,  10s.  ($1.67)  a  week. 

For  women,  12s.  ($2)  a  week. 

For  men,  27s.  to  31s.  6d.  ($4.50  to  $5.25)  a  week. 

Fearon  rei)orted,  however,  that  very  few  men  were  employed. 
The  wages  of  children  in  Baltimore  in  1819  were  represented  to  be 
20  cents  a  dav.**  At  the  Manavunk  mills  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1826, 
the  wages  of  children  from  12  to  15  years  were  said  to  be  from  $1.50 
to  $3  a  week,  which  conveys,  to  be  sure,  very  little.  Some  of  the 
women  were  said  to  earn  as  much  as  $4  a  week.*  Over  10  years  hiter 
the  principal  of  the  Manavunk  Academy  testified  to  the  Pennsylvania 
state  committee,  as  a  fact  cominix  under  his  own  observation,  that  chil- 
dren of  tender  age  had  been  ''  draggod  through  tlie  streets  early  and 
late,  fair  or  foul,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  for  wages 
which  would  not  amount  to  twenty  dollars  per  annum.  I  state  the 
wages  as  stated  to  me  by  the  parents,  seventy-five  cents  every  two 
weeks." ' 

A  Philadelphia  cotton  manufacturer  gave  before  the  English  Royal 
Commission  on  Factory  Children  the  following  wage  scale  for  1833: 

<»  In  the  Report  of  tbe  Mnssachns^nts  Burenii  of  Statistics  of  Labor  for  1875, 
pp.  801-300,  tal>los  of  the  avera^re  oariilnp?  of  82.'>  chiMron  are  ^Iveii,  obviously 
too  small  a  number  from  whioh  to  make  any  peneral  dtnlnrtions. 

*  Quoted  by  William  Jones,  In  "Transition  of  Provldonoo  from  a  rommerclal 
to  a  Manufacturing  rnmmunity,"  (19(»J>>  pp.  24-25  fMS.  mon()>?raph  at  Brown 
T'nlversity),  from  ProciH^lInjrs  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soo..  2(1  ser.,  vol.  4,  p.  124. 

<^  Henry  Hrailshaw  Fearon,  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  5,000  miles  through  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States  of  America,  p.  100,  citeil  by  Jones,  op.  clt.,  p.  122. 

<Nile8'  He;ristor,  1810,  vol.  10.  p.  35(». 

•Ibid.,  vol.  31,  p.  100. 

f  Pa.  Sen.  Jour..  1837-38,  Vol.  II.  p.  315. 
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Children  10  years  of  age  received  72  cents  a  week,  or  12  cents  a  day ; 
12  years  of  age,  96  cents  a  week  or  16  cents  a  day ;  14  years  of  age, 
$1.20  a  week  or  20  cents  a  day;  those  16  years  of  age  received  $1.44  a 
week  or  24  cents  a  day,  while  those  18  years  of  age  received  $1.92  a 
week  or  32  cents  a  day.*  From  his  evident  anxiety  to  represent 
America  in  the  most  favorable  light,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  re- 
ported wages  too  high.*  This  scale  of  wages  was  claimed  by  a  manu- 
facturer in  Massachusetts  to  be  lower  than  those  paid  there,®  a  claim 
which  the  following  rates,  found  in  an  old  memorandum  book  for 
1840  at  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company,  Waltham,  bear  out: 

Carding  room: 

Boys  between  14  [sic]  and  16,  not  to  exceed  3/  (60  cents)  per  day. 

Boys  between  15  and  16,  not  to  exceed  3/  (50  cents)  per  day. 

Girls  and  boys  between  13  and  15,  not  to  exceed  2/  (33J  cents). 

Girls  and  boys  under  13,  1/6  per  day  (25  cents). 
Spinning  room  No.  1: 

Warp  2.50  per  sett  [sic]. 

Filling  3.  per  sett. 

Picking  waste  J  c.  per  lb. 

Boys  and  girls  In  carding  and  spinning  room  No.  2,  same  as  In  No.  1. 
Prices  for  work  established  April  27,  1840.    Waltham-Boston  Manufacturing 
Company. 

This  memorandum  does  not  state  what  was  actually  paid;  it  might 
have  been  less,  but  simply  that  this  limit  could  not  be  exceeded. 

Some  of  the  old  contracts  give  interesting  data  on  the  wages  paid. 

In  a  note  book  of  the  agent  of  the  Troy  Mill,  at  Fall  River,  there  is 

this  entrv: 

Daniel  Gifford  nnd  family  to  have  tho  following  price  for  one  year 
from  the  tiino  of  his  moving  into  our  liouse — which  was  on  the  M\ 
of  otli  1110.,  1815 — to  have  one  half  of  the  1st.  one-storv  house  at  $30. 

Himself  i>er  day $1.00 

Oldest  boy  to  tend  picker .07 

2ii(l  br>y .no 

3nl  pirl .42 

4th   do .44 

5tli  do .25 

6th   b(»y .2^ 

7th  pill .10 

Sth  and  9th  buy  nnd  pirl 


Girls  under  15  yrs.  old  2/  (33^  cents)  per  day. 
Girls  under  13  years  old  1/6  (25  cents)  ver  day. 


«  Par  Man  It'll  tnry  Papers,  session  lSs3.'I,  vol.  20.  pt.  2,  K.,  p.  22. 

^  Ihid. :  Q.  Are  in)  jealuiisi(\»<  euiTtahuMl  by  the  Anieri«'5\ii  workmen  toward 
their  masters? — A.  In  America  we  nc\er  hoar  the  word  master;  they  usually 
si»eak  of  the  manufacturer  i>y  name  or  as  their  emi)loyer,  ami  view  him  ratlier 
as  a  tradesman  to  whr)m  tliey  disjjose  of  their  labor  than  as  a  i»erson  having  a 
ho.stilo  Interest.  There  are  no  jcalousi<»s  betweon  American  masters  nnd  work- 
men of  the  nature  of  thoR.'  which  api>ear  to  prevail  betweon  the  English  work- 
men nnd  their  emidoyers.  Q.  An*  tliere  no  combinations  to  keei)  ui)  wa^os  in 
America? — A.  None  anions  the  Ann'rican  cotton  manufacturers. 

<"  James  Montgomery,  A  Prjutica!  Uctail  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (1S4()),  p.  133. 
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Unfortunately  the  a£;es  of  Daniel  Gifford's  nine  children  are  not 
given,  but  comparing  the  wages  with  thoee  paid  to  Dennis  Rier's 
family  at  the  Poignaud  and  Plant  Mill,  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  whose 
ages  are  likewise  stated,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  fifth  child  was 
hardly  over  13  years. 

1815,  Jan.  27,  Dennis  Rier,  of  Newberry  Port  [so  the  memorandum 
runs],  has  this  dav  engaged  to  come  with  his  family  to  work  in  our 
factory  on  the  following  conditions.  He  is  to  be  here  about  the  20th 
of  next  month,  and  is  toTiave  the  following  wages  for  work : 

Himself $5.00 

His  son  Robt.  Rler,  10  years  of  age .  83 

Daughter  Nancy,  12  years  of  age 1.25 

Son  WUliam,  18  years  of  age 1. 60 

Son  Micbael,  16  yeacs  of  age 2. 00 

10. 58 

His  sister.  Abigail  Smith 2.33 

Her  daughter,  Sally,  8  years  of  age .  75 

Son  Samuel,  13  years  of  age 1.60 


4.58 

House  rent  to  be  from  $20.  to  $30.  Wood  cut  up  $2.  per  cord." 
These  agreements  were  usually  made  for  a  year  from  the  1st  of 
April.  The  Troy  Mill  notebook  contained  an  agreement  with  Enos 
G.  Negus  for  ns  long  a  time  as  4  years  and  4  months.*  These  long 
agreements  might  have  affected  the  child's  chances  of  scliooling  very 
disastrously.  If  the  parent's  contract  contained  no  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  child,  obviously  the  cliild  received  no  education.  The 
statement  of  the  selectmen  of  Nortliborough  in  the  Massachusetts 
investigation  of  1825  brought  out  this  point.  "  Some  of  the  parents," 
tliey  reported,  "  contracted  with  the  overseers  of  the  factory  to  have 
their  children  attend  school  and  some  did  not."^  The  folh)wing 
agreement,  dated  P'ebruary  13, 1817,  found  in  the  Poignaud  and  Plant 
Papei-s,  makes  no  provision  for  education,  and  although  the  age  of 
Ahnira  Jones  is  not  mentioned,  her  wage  of  $1  a  week  would  indicate 
slie  was  young  enough  in  years  to  be  still  attending  school:  "Aaron 
Jones  has  engaged  that  his  daughter  Ahnira  shall  work  in  our  fac- 
tory six  months  from  next  April  and  that  she  probably  will  stay  12 
months.  But  if  she  can  not  stay  12  months  they  are  to  give  us  two 
months  notice.     We  are  to  allow  her  one  dollar  per  week,  and  if  she 

a  Quoted  by  Edith  Abbott,  op.  cit,  p.  268. 

*  Stephen  A.  Knight,  Reminiscences  of  71  years,  In  the  Transactions  of  the 
Katlonnl  Association  of  Cotton  Mnnnfactnrers,  No.  SO  dlM.MJ),  p.  2:V2\  also  Jnnios 
Kempson's  testimony  before  the  Knglish  Commission,  Parliamentary  Pa[)era,  sess. 
1833,  vol.  20,  pt  2,  E.,  p.  22. 

^  Mass.  Sen.  Archives,  No.  S0T4. 
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stays  12  months  she  is  to  have  a  gift  of  a  pair  of  shoes  or  something 
equivalent" 

The  parents  received  the  wages  of  the  children,  as  this  entry  in  the 
Troy  MiU  notebook,  giving  the  account  of  Shuball  Pease  with  the 
Gorporation,  makes  plain : 

Dee.  81, 182a 

By  labor  of  chUdren  this  month —  18. 58 

Weaving,  Daughter  Mary,  605  1/2  yds.  shirting  at  8  mills 4. 84 

8/4  day  labor  of  Son  Charles  at  3/0  this  mo .  43 

Watching  factory  1  night  and  part  day .  06 

New  account 6. 66 

•  80.48 

Very  often  tales  of  cruelty  toward  the  children  were  reported.  The 
labor  press  of  the  country  was  not  behindhand  in  recording  instances 
of  brutal  treatment.  A  contributor  to  the  free-trade  organ,  The 
Banner  of  the  Constitution,  wrote  that  the  edition  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Citizen,  a  labor  paper,  had  ^'  produced  cases  of  great  enormity, 
one  in  particular  of  a  poor  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  boy  being 
most  cruelly  beaten  by  his  tyrant  until  he  was  unable  to  stand — of 
females  most  shamefully  and  brutally  punished.''  He  went  on  to 
quote  from  the  editor  who  declared  that  he  could  mention  ^'  100  cases 
of  corporeal  punishment  which  had  occurred  within  two  miles  of  his 
office ''  and  that  he  could  fill  two  columns  of  his  paper  a  week  for  two 
months  "with  details  of  barbarities  committed  in  manufactories."* 
Seth  Luther,  the  labor  agitator,  cited  an  instance  of  a  little  girl  11 
years  old  who  had  her  leg  broken  by  a  billet  of  wood  thrown  at  her, 
and  another  of  an  overseer  who  split  a  board  over  the  head  of  a 
child.*  In  a  Rhode  Island  factory  an  overseer  was  tried  for  pun- 
ishing a  girl  13  or  14  years  old  for  carelessness  by  compelling  her  to 
stand  on  the  stove  for  an  hour.  This  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind 
tried  before  a  jury  in  Rhode  Island,  but  "  by  no  means  the  first  in- 
stance of  aggression  and  breach  of  the  peace  "  in  the  cotton  mills,  the 
labor  paper  reported.  "  The  whii)ping  room,"  it  added,  was  "  an  in- 
dispensable appendage  to  a  cotton  niill."^  This  trial  moved  the 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  Examiner  and  Watch  Tower  of  Freedom, 
Rev.  J.  Fiske,  to  represent  "  the  sweet  and  smiling  valleys  of  our  own 
New  England  "  ringing  with  orphans'  groans  and  '*  wet  with  the 
scalding  tears  of  agcmy  wrung  from  helple.ss  childhooi^l  by  heartless 
slave  drivers."  <* 

« letters  which  have  jipp'-arrd  in  the  Uanncr  of  tin*  ('DTistitntion  addressed 
to  the  editor  under  the  si^'iiatiin'  (»f  Hormann.     lit^tler  date<l  Jnne  15,  1ST2. 

*An  Address  to  the  Woikinj^inen  of  Xi'w  I'.i inland  on  the  State  of  Education, 
etc.     Boston,  1832.  p.  2o. 

«The  Co-operntor,  is;;:;.  April  20.  j..  pjo. 

'Quoted  in  Luther's  Addnss  on  tlio  Itl^'ht  of  Free  Suffrage,  p.  8. 

4W50*--S.  Doc.  C45.  01 -2,  vol  0 5 
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No  doubt  there  was  exaggeration  in  these  accounts,  but  it  is  tme 
that  corporal  punishment  was  employed.  Years  later,  in  1870,  an 
overseer  of  a  Massachusetts  mill  testified  to  the  Massachusetts  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  Labor,  perhaps  with  something  of  Massachu- 
setts superiority  toward  Bhode  Island,  that  formerly  the  overseers 
in  Bhode  Island  used  quite  generally  for  purposes  of  punishment 
strips  of  leather  14  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  sometimes  with  tacks  inserted.**  Punishment,  how- 
ever, was  not  alone  characteristic  of  Rhode  Island,  for  as  late  as 
1871  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  stated  that 
during  the  past  18  months  cases  of  corporal  punishment  of  factory 
children  had  been  re^rted  to  them.*  The  writer  recalls  the  super- 
intendent of  a  Fall  River  mill  telling  about  the  overseer  "  strapping  ^ 
the  boys. 

In  Pennsylvania,  also,  the  senatorial  investigation  of  1837  brought 
out  much  evidence  that  whipping  was  common.  At  that  time  it  was 
regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  disciplining  youth.  If  children  were 
inattentive,  there  was  no  other  recourse  but  to  the  strap.  As  one  mule 
spinner  testified,  it  was  necessary,  as  some  of  the  boys  were  "  obstinate 
and  idle."  ^  Usually  the  ovei-seers  punished  the  children,  but  the  mule 
spinners,  where  they  hired  their  own  assistants,  had  charge  of  their 
conduct.  Oftentimes  they  were  sent  home  and  their  wages  docked 
for  not  attending  punctually,  and  sometimes  they  were  slapped  with 
the  open  hand.**  Instances  of  severer  punishment  are  not  wanting. 
It  was  said  that  children  were  struck  to  keep  them  awake  at  their 
work/  A  Pittsburg  man  connected  with  the  public  schools  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  punishment  was  often  inflicted  with  the  foot, 
fist,  hand,  strap,  and  sometimes  with  a  rope  by  the  bosses  of  the 
rooms,^  and  a  card-room  foreman  testified  that  he  had  seen  children 
whipped  until  the  marks  were  visible.^ 

Where  children  are  employed  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  disci- 
pline must  be  diflFerent  from  that  used  for  adults,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  methods  of  discipline  common  to  the  age  and 
class  of  society  will  be  used.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  punish- 
ment was  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England,  simply  because 
the  economic  position  of  the  American  operative  was  more  favorable 
and  the  door  to  other  callings  more  easily  open  to  him.  Then,  too,  in 
most  cases,  his  heritage  was  one  of  revolt,  a  breaking  away  from  set 

«  Keport  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  I^bor,  1870,  p.  122. 

*  Report,  1871,  p.  489. 

c  Pa.  Sen.  Jour.,  1837-38,  Vol.  II,  p.  339. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  280-281,  2S0,  309. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  280. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  338. 
9  Ibid.,  p.  338. 
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social  distinctions  which  made  him  less  inclined  to  put  up  with  such 
treatment,  either  for  himself  or  his  children.^ 

In  many  respects  the  early  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States,  with 
its  native  American  operators,  is  astonishingly  like  that  of  the  South 
at  the  present  time,  not  only  in  actual  conditions,  but  in  the  general 
attitude  toward  the  mill  as  a  factor  in  human  progress  upward. 
Then,  so  long  as  it  remained  American,  capital  was  made  of  the  em- 
ployment furnished  to  widows  and  orphans,  just  as  at  the  present 
time.  At  the  Ilarrisburg  convention  of  the  supporters  of  domestic 
industry  in  1827,  "  widows  and  old  persons,  encmnbered  with  large 
families,  too  proud  to  enter  into  the  poorhouse,  and  not  ashamed  to  do 
what  they  can  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  for  themselves,"  were 
said  to  find  an  asylum  in  the  cotton  mills.^  A  manufacturer  of  Troy, 
Mass.,  wrote  of  the  industry  in  the  early  days, ''  Our  factory  villages 
have  many  widows,  who  resort  there  to  bring  up  their  families,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  keep  them  together  and  provide  for  them  very 
comfortably;  and  here  the  young  women  are  the  stay  and  support  of 
their  mothers,  while  they  receive  counsel  and  protection."  <»  The 
testimony  before  the  Pennsylvania  senate  committee  of  1837,  gave 
ample  evidence  that  mill  villages  in  that  State  were  the  abode  of 
widows.*  It  is  only  necessarj'  to  recall  the  loopholes  in  child-labor 
legislation  in  some  Southern  States  in  favor  of  the  children  of  widows 
and  disabled  fathers  to  see  that  the  tendencv  there  has  been  to  draw 
widowed  families  to  the  mills.«  It  appears  to  have  been  the  case  for 
a  long  time,  for  as  far  back  as  the  fifties  the  founder  of  (iraniteville, 
S.  C,  characterized  it  as  "  truly  the  home  of  the  poor  widow  and  help- 
less children,  or  for  a  family  brought  to  ruin  by  a  drunken,  worthless 
father.' 

Lazy  fathers  figured  then  as  now.^  Batchelder,  the  cotton  manu- 
facturer of  Massachusetts,  in  casting  refieetions  on  the  Khode  Island 

•The  story  that  an  F^iiKllHh  operative,  who  had  migrated  to  America,  was 
taken  up  before  the  Justice  of  the  peace  f<»r  giving:  his  Httle  piecer  a  cut  ou 
the  side  of  the  head  was  used  hj'  a  Sc(»tch  operative  b<»fore  the  EiisHsli  conuiils- 
sion  in  1S32  as  an  Illustration  of  hotter  workiiiK  <<»nditl(Hia»  In  America.— Report 
from  tlie  committee  on  the  bill  to  regulate  the  lal)or  of  children  in  mills  and 
factories  of  the  Unite<l  KIn^:d(»ni   (Tarl.  P.-ipors,  scss.  l.s;il-32,  vol.  ir»,  p.  2(M). 

*  General  Convention  of  A;:ricultnrlsts  aial  Manufacturers,  and  others  friendly 
to  the  Kncouragement  and  Supi>ort  of  the  I>«)nicstic  Induhtry  of  the  United  States, 
1827,  p.  45. 

<^(Jeo.  S.  White,  Memoir  of  SIat«»r.  p.  12t». 

'Sen.  Jour..  IS'JT-GS  Vol.  II.  pp.  IM)],  MO.'..  313. 

«  South  Carolina  Acts  of  V.nVA,  No.  74:  <5corL'ia  Acts  of  1900,  p.  98. 

'Report  of  the  rnshionr  and  Treasurer  of  the  (Jranlteville  Manufacturing 
Company  for  isr»4,  Charleston,  ISfi.',  p.  14. 

FUei»ort  of  the  Industrial  (V>mniission.  1900.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  545,  506.  D.  A. 
Tompkins  in  the  Charlotte,  N.  C..  Obscrvt-r,  November  20,  1900,  discussed  legis- 
lation to  meet  flie  case  of  **  indolent,  vampire  parents." 
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factory  system,  noted  that  the  system  followed  there  often  collected 
in  the  factory  villages  parents  "  who  were  disposed  to  live  upon  the 
labor  of  their  children  rather  than  upon  their  own."«  William 
Gregg,  of  Graniteville,  in  his  endeavor  to  promote  maufacturing  in 
the  South,  had  to  reckon  with  the  laziness  of  the  parents  also,  but  he 
thought  that  if  they  were  too  lazy  themselves  to  work  "  they  might 
be  induced  to  place  their  children  in  a  situation  in  which  they  would 
be  educated  and  reared  in  industrious  habits."  ^ 

Then,  as  now,  manufacturers  and  operatives  played  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  with  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  employment  of 
children.  The  employers  represented  that  children  were  unprofitable 
to  them  and  that  they  were  employed  only  because  parents  impor- 
tuned, much  as  did  some  of  the  southern  manufacturers  before  tbe 
Industrial  Commission  in  1900.<'  A  New  England  manufacturer,  for 
example,  told  Horace  Mann  in  1848  that  the  children  under  15  years — 
they  were  about  13  per  cent  of  all  the  operatives — ^were  employed 
simply  from  motives  of  charity.*  They  dwelt  on  the  hardships  of  the 
poor  if  they  should  be  forbidden  to  employ  their  children  with  the 
same  compassion  one  meets  to-day  when  they  are  defending  their 
position.  The  objection  of  a  cotton  manufacturer  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1837  to  a  law  forbidding  children  under  12  years  of  age  from  working, 
although  himself  personally  in  favor  of  such  a  law,  on  the  groimd 
that  it  would  work  hardship  and  the  parents  would  oppose  it,  sounds 
singularly  modern.*^  On  the  other  hand,  operatives  have  sought  an 
excuse  for  not  sending  their  children  to  school,  claiming  that  if 
they  took  the  children  from  the  mill  it  resulted  in  the  discharge  of 
tlie  whole  family,  just  as  they  did  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  thirties, 
or  they  have  said  that  the  number  of  rooms  apportioned  them  in  the 
lionies  owned  by  the  mills  depended  on  the  niiml)er  of  operatives  the 
faniilv  furnished  the  mill,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  house 
room  the  children  had  to  be  put  to  work.^  The  following  passage 
from  a  Mariayimk  school-teacher's  testimony  in  1837  is  so  complete 
a  copy  of  the  point  of  view  in  certain  quarter  to-day  that  it  is  worth 
quoting: 

« Op.  cit.,  p.  74. 

*  Essay  on  Domestic  Industry,  p.  46. 

•Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  491,  41>4,  r>03.  .512.  Algo 
Holland  Thompson,  From  the  C'utton  Field  to  the  Cotton  Mill,  a  Study  of  In- 
dustrial Transition  in  North  Carolina  (llMHl).  pp.  241-243. 

*  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts,  p.  116;  cf.  Geo.  S.  White,  Memoir  of  Slater,  p.  128. 

«Pa.  Sen.  Jour.,  1S37-38,  Vol.  II,  pp.  301-302. 

f  Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  a  writer  on  presont-day  conditions  in  the  southern  cot- 
ton industry,  fclves  it  as  a  **  rough  rule  that  the  house  oupht  to  furnish  an  op- 
erativa  for  each  room  '"  ')U6e."    Cotton  Mill,  Commercir.l  Features  (1S09)» 

p.  116. 
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It  has  been  a  frequent  comp^uint  with  parents  that  they  were 
obliged  to  send  their  children  to  the  factories  so  youn^  as  to  ileprive 
them  of  the  necessarj  education  to  which  they  should  be  justly  en- 
titled. This  appears  to  me  to  have  been  literally  too  true;  arising 
partly  from  the  faulty  habits  of  parents,  in  many  instances,  depend- 
mg  on  the  labor  of  their  children  (as  the  landlorci  upon  his  freehold 
estate)  for  support,  and  partly  from  the  system  adopted  by  some 
manufacturers  givinjr  preference  in  employment  and  in  renting  their 
houses  to  those  families  who  would  supply  the  greatest  number  of 
hands;  that  when  once  in  the  factories  the  means  of  further  improve- 
ment became  almost  wholly  excluded,  as  in  no  case  were  they  allowed 
to  take  a  book  to  the  mill,  and  after  a  long  day's  labor  they  were  too 
much  fatigued  to  attend  to  evening  study.  This  last  reason,  and  my 
own  experience  as  teacher,  prove  to  be  true. 

"  Some  have  left  school  for  the  factories  as  young  as  seven,  or  from 
that  to  eight — more  from  eight  to  nine,  and  many  from  nine  to  ten 
years  of  age.  It  has  in  several  instances  occurred  that  mill  bosses, 
spinners,  or  others  from  the  factories  have  during  school  hours  came 
[sic]  and  taken  scholars  from  their  seats,  or  their  classes,  before  they 
could  scarcely  spell  or  read  their  own  names,  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion at  the  mule  or  in  the  card  room,  where  they  are  most  apt  to  learn 
from  the  greatest  adepts  in  folly,  impudence,  and  mischief.** 

The  following  picture  of  a  Rhode  Island  mill  town  in  the  early 
fifties,  drawn  by  female  operatives,  contributors  to  the  Una,  a  woman- 
suffrage  paper,  is  so  like  certain  conditions  in  some  southern  mills  of 
the  present  day,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  betterment,  that  it 
has  an  especial  interest: 

Our  houses,  imlike  the  large,  airy  mansions  of  the  owners,"  are 
small,  badlv  ventilated,  and  ofton  crowded  to  excess  bv  several  fami- 
lies.  They  have  no  shaile  trees  to  keep  otF  the  summer  s  heat.  We  go 
from  the  heated  mill,  where  our  strength  is  exhausted  by  14  hours' 
employment,  to  sit  and  sleep  in  small  and  crowded  rooms,  which  have 
become  heated  to  an  intolerable  extent  by  the  combined  acti(m  of  the 
sun  and  the  cooking  stove,  and  tlic  enfeebled  body  is  watched  by  an 
anxious  mind,  which  oan  not  look  ui)on  the  future  but  with  solicitude, 
if  not  discouragement.  I  low  can  we  avoid  being  anxious  about  our 
children?  We  see  the  younger  ones  running  wild  in  the  street,  with- 
out restraint  and  without  care.  There  they  learn  vice  and  profanity. 
We  see  many  of  the  older  oiit^  brought  up  in  ignorance,  while  their 
bodily  health  is  destroy<'(l  by  too  much  coiilinemeTit  in  the  mills.  And 
there  are  many  cases  of  children  who  are  crippled  in  early  life,  or 
bom  the  victims  of  disease,  resulting  from  the  system  which  over- 
taxes the  strength  of  the  jjareiits.^ 

Conservative  or  propertied  interests  in  the  young  industrial 
America  of  the  thirties  were  wont  to  make  a  f<*tich  of  manufacturing, 
very  much  as  in  the  new  iiidii-irial  Suuth.  The  intrcHlnction  of  the 
cotton  industry  was  represented  a<  a  **  harbinger  of  moral  ami  intel- 
lectual improvement,"  both  to  the  neighborhood  and  to  the  opera- 

«Pa.  Sen.  Jour.,  isri?  lis.  Vul.  J  I.  i>.  'M4, 
*Tbe  Una,  August  'J(\  IsV,. 
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tives.  "Hundreds  of  families  of  the  latter  description,"  the  eulogy 
continued,  "originally  from  places  where  the  general  poverty  had 
precluded  schools  and  public  worship,  brought  up  illiterate  and  with- 
out religious  instruction,  and  disorderly  and  vicious  in  consequence 
of  their  lack  of  regular  employment,  have  been  transplanted  to  these 
new  creations  of  skill  and  enterprise,  and  by  the  ameliorating  effects 
of  study,  industry,  and  instruction  have  been  reclaimed,  civilized, 
and  Christianised." «  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  in  New  Orleans  in  1903,  in  a  discussion  of  the  cotton 
industry:  "And  great  as  is  the  economic  value,  still  greater  is  the 
sociological  value  of  this  new  form  of  factorv-village  life.  For  this 
mill  people  is  drawn  not  from  foreign  immi^ants  nor  from  distant 
States,  but  it  is  drawn  from  the  poor  native-bom  white  population. 
Now  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  they  are  organized  into  com- 
munity life  and  taking  their  first  step  toward  civilization  and  en- 
lightenment." *  One  enthusiastic  early  votary  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  a  well-regulated  cotton  mill  "a  real  boarding  school  for 
young  women  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20."^  In  the  \'illages  of 
Ijowell,  Waltham,  etc.,  "the  pleasant  and  profitable  engagement" 
preserving  women  and  children  from  "the  temptations  of  idleness 
and  the  allurements  of  vice"  came  in  for  its  share  of  praise.  It  was 
thought  unlikely  that  "children  early  and  systematically  trained  to 
the  regular  habits  of  application  practiced  in  well-conducted  fac- 
tories" would  "depart  from  them  in  after  life  and  assume  the  dis- 
orderly and  vagabond  habits  of  the  votaries  of  idleness  and  sloth."* 
For  the  South  William  Gregg  reported  the  same  prosperity  after  a 
dose  of  mill  work.  "  The  emaciated,  pale-faced  children  soon  assume 
the  appearance  of  robust  health,"  he  stated,  "  and  their  tattered  gar- 
ments are  exchanged  for  those  suited  to  a  better  condition;  if  you 
visit  their  dwellings,  you  will  find  their  tables  supplied  with  whole- 
some food,  and  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  females  turn  out  in  their 
gay-colored  gowns,  you  will  imagine  yourself  surrounded  by  groups 
of  city  l)elles.<' 

A  present-day  southern  manufacturer  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "  the  regular  and  profitable  employment  furnished  by  the  cotton 
mills  has  been  as  a  godsend  to  the  people  of  the  South  who  needed 
employment;"^  as  for  the  children,  the  same  manufacturer  considers 

«Geo.  S.  White  (1830),  op.  clt.,  p.  lOS. 

*  PubHcatlons  of  the  American  Economic  A8s<x?lation,  3d  ser.,  Vol.  V,  No.  1, 
<^Nlle8*  Register,  1827.  Vol.  32,  p.  194. 

*  Myron  I^awrence,  address  delivered  before  the  Hanipshire.   Franklin,  nnd 
Hjimpden  Agrlcnlturnl  Society  at  their  annual  Fair.    Northampton.  1832,  p.  10. 

«  Essay  on  Domestic  Industry, 

^The  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Obser  r  30,  1000,  In  an  article  on  Labor 

Legislation. 
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^  the  dangers  of  child  idleness  arc  as  great  or  greater  than  the  danger 

of  child  labor."- 

Naturally  enough  the  opinions  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  manufac- 
tures, aided  by  a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  American  factory 
conditions,  and  laissez  faire  notions  of  the  wrong  of  state  interference 
influenced  the  attitude  toward  labor  legislation.  So  eminent  an 
economist  in  his  day  as  Henry  Carey  asserted  that  "the  necessity  for 
the  passage  of '  factory  bills '  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  In  Eng- 
land by  interference  of  all  kinds,  the  parents  are  oppressed  and  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  sending  their  children  to  work  at  the  earliest 
possible  age,  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  interfere  anew  to  protect 
the  children  from  bearing  too  nuirh  of  the  burthen.  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  desirable  to  have  efficient  hands,  that 
the  owners  are  not  disposed  to  employ  children  at  too  young  an  age, 
and  thus,  while  the  excellent  situation  of  the  labourer  renders  it  un- 
necessary, the  interest  of  the  employer  would  tend  to  prevent  it, 
should  idleness  or  dissipation  lead  the  parent  to  desire  it."  He  was 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  facts,  for  later  actual  figures  of  the  number 
of  children  in  two  American  mills,  showing  that  from  27  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  operatives  were  children,  made  him  concede  in  a  foot- 
note that  the  mills  south  of  New  England  approached  the  condition 
of  the  average  English  factories  more  nearly  than  at  Lowell.*  He 
gjive  as  the  reason  for  the  number  of  children  and  the  low  wages 
that  the  machinery  in  the  mills  in  (piestion  was  "  probably  not  so  per- 
fect as  that  of  the  Lowell  mills."  Horace  Mann  also  fell  iato  the  pit- 
falls of  optimism  and  ^oncM-nlization.  His  letter  in  reply  to  questions 
put  him  by  Leonard  Horner,  tlie  Knglish  factory  inspector,  displays 
an  amazing  faith  in  j)iihlic  opinion  as  an  enforcer  of  labor  le^risla- 
tion,  a  faith  which  snli-e(|uent  exju'rience  has  not  justified.  To  the 
question  whether  there  were  any  fadory  ins])ect()rs  in  Alassachnsetts, 
he  replied,  "None  exce]>t  the  tlKUisand-eyed  ])n]i('(»  of  New  En^jland 
public  opinion."  Althonirh  iIkm-c  was  no  law  limiting  tlie  a^e  of  em- 
ployment, he  stated  that  youn^^  clnldren  vcre  larely  enij)loyed.  The 
statute  did  not  forI)id  the  eniplovnient  of  r^iil(lR*n  of  any  age  or  for 
the  same  number  of  honrs  as  adults,  but  the  unwritten  law  did  not 
allow  it.*'  Similarlv  a  nianufactnn'r  of  Trov,  N.  Y.,  tiiouirht  re- 
strictive  laws  uncalhMl  for,  as  **  pMl)]ic  opinion  witli  the  independent 
feelings  of  the  j)arents  and  «riiardians  of  children  would  prevent  such 
abuse  should  it  be  attempted.'''^ 

«  In  an  address  before  tlu?  Y.  M.  ('.  A.  ronvriifum  in  Coluiubia.  S.  C,  iviM»ritHl 
in  the  <TnH?nvnie,  S.  C,  N<'wh,  Apill  2.  V.hm;, 

*  Kssny  on  the  Rjite  of  Wap's  <  iv;.')),  fi.ntn(>t<»  to  ]>.  Of). 

*  I<,eonard  Horner,  On  tho  Kiiip!'.\  jn.-jit  nf  ChiMron  in  Factories  nnd  nthor 
Works  in  the  UnittnJ  Kinpl(»ni  rmd  in  bunif  iM^relKH  Countries.  London,  IS-IU,  p. 
110. 

<W^hIte.  op.  cit..  p.  123. 
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There  were,  however,  employers  who  stood  for  factory  legislation 
then  as  now.  To  be  sure,  they  worded  their  advocacy  somewhat 
subjunctively,  as,  for  example,  the  following:  "The  employment  of 
young  children  of  too  tender  age  should  be  freely  and  warmly  dis- 
couraged, and  if  at  the  present  moment  there  should  appear  to  be 
any  increase  of  this  evil,  our  legislatures  should  timely  adopt  such 
wise  and  prudent  measures  as  would  cure  the  evil.  No  patriot  could 
advocate  the  extension  of  any  branch  of  national  industry  which 
would  necessarily  bring  along  with  it  an  ignorant  and  consequently 
vicious  population."  •  Moreover,  in  vindication  of  Mann,  it  must  be 
said  that  eight  years'  experience  caused  him  to  shift  from  his  former 
position.  In  his  school  report  for  1848  he  expressed  himself  in  no 
uncertain  voice.  While  admitting  the  reluctance  of  governments 
to  interfere  with  parental  relations,  he  declared  that  "  those  who 
employ  other  men's  children  for  their  own  profit  could  not  intrench 
themselves  behind  the  sacredness  of  parental  rights.  Their  object  is 
their  own  personal  gain,  a  lawful  and  laudable  object,  it  is  true,  when 
pursued  by  justifiable  means,  but  one  which  can  not  sanction  for  a 
moment  the  infliction  of  a  positive  injury  upon  any  child,  or  the 
deprivation  of  any  privilege  essential  either  to  his  well-being  or  to  the 
permanence  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic.  The  Republic,  indeed, 
if  true  to  itself,  can  never  allow  any  of  its  members  to  do  what  will 
redound  to  its  own  injury,  and  where  no  parental  title  can  be  alleged 
the  assertion  of  any  right  over  the  labor  of  children  has  as  little  foun- 
dation in  natural  justice  or  equity  as  the  tyrant's  claim  to  the  toil  of 
his  vassals.  How  can  any  man  having  any  claim  to  the  character — 
I  will  not  say  of  a  Christian  or  philanthropist,  but  to  the  vastly  lower 
one  of  a  patriot — use  the  services  of  a  child  in  his  household,  his 
shop,  his  office,  or  his  mill,  when  he  knows  that  he  does  it  at  the  sac- 
rifice, to  say  the  least,  of  that  child's  highest  earthly  interests?  How 
can  any  man  seek  to  enlarge  his  own  gains,  or  to  pamper  his  own  lux- 
urious habits,  by  taking  the  bread  of  intellectual  and  moral  life  from 
the  children  around  him  ?  "* 


•  White,  op.  clt,  t.  132. 

•Elerenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education.    1848,  p.  118. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CHILD  LABOB  LEGISLATION  PRIOB  TO  1860. 

IWTRODUCTIOlf. 

The  somewhat  detailed  account  of  child  labor  legislation  in  various 
StAtes  of  the  Union  that  follows  proposes  to  trace  the  beginning 
and  course  of  such  legislation  prior  to  1800.  This  legislation  was 
enacted  in  States  in  which  industrialism  and  its  problems  were 
ney,  just  as  half  a  century  later  in  the  Southern  States.  Moreover, 
there  was  nowhere  factory  inspection,  nor  had  it  come  to  be  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws.  This 
chapter  will  be  followed  by  the  history  of  legislation  in  four  typical 
Southern  States — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama— States  in  which  child  labor  has  made  its  appearance  coinci- 
dent with  the  rise  of  cotton  manufacturing.  In  a  final  chapter  an 
analysis  and  comparison  of  child  labor  legislation  in  the  two  localities 
will  be  given. 

As  many  of  the  States,  prior  to  the  ci^nl  war,  a  convenient  stopping 
point,  show  the  same  ideas  at  work,  the  account  is  necessarily  filled 
with  repetition.  Accordingly  it  is  suirp^stod  to  the  reader  tliat 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  j)erliaps  New  York, 
which  latter,  while  passing  no  laws,  to  ho  sure,  did  not  leave  the 
subject  unheeded,  will  snllice  to  show  the  general  trend.  Moreover, 
a  summary  of  all  the  laws  enacted  is  given  in  the  last  cliaj)ter. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

As  Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer  in  labor  legislation  it  is  fitting 
that  the  first  place  be  given  her.  The*  investigation  of  1S25  was  the 
st4irting  point,  with  the  result  already  discussed,  that  while  no  inter- 
position was  then  necessary,  the  committee  thought  it  important  that 
the  legislators  "in  their  private  and  public  capacity  should  see  that 
the  requirements  of  the  exisling  laws  are  respected  and  enforced."  • 
Eleven  years  later,  in  18-^0,  the  connnittoe  on  eduf'ation,  significant 
of  the  source  of  interest,  was  instructed  to  consider  what  ])rovisi()n 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  better  eilucation  of  children  in  manufactur- 


«  Soiiato  AivliiNob,  So.  8074. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  somewhat  detailed  account  of  child  labor  legislation  in  various 
States  of  the  Union  that  follows  proposes  to  trace  the  beginning 
and  course  of  such  legislation  prior  to  1800.  This  legislation  was 
enacted  in  States  in  which  industrialism  and  its  problems  wore 
ne^r,  just  as  half  a  century  later  in  the  Southern  States.  Moreover, 
there  was  nowhere  factory  inspection,  nor  had  it  come  to  be  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws.  This 
chapter  will  be  followed  by  the  history  of  legislation  in  four  typical 
Southern  States — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama— States  in  which  child  labor  has  made  its  appearance  coinci- 
dent with  the  rise  of  cotton  manufacturing.  In  a  final  chapter  an 
analysis  and  comparison  of  child  labor  legislation  in  the  two  localities 
will  be  given. 

As  many  of  the  States,  prior  to  the  civil  war,  a  convenient  stopping 
point,  show  the  same  ideas  at  work,  the  account  is  necessarily  filled 
with  repetition.  Accordingly  it  is  suggested  to  the  reader  that 
Massachusotts,  Rhode  Island.  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  New  York, 
which  latter,  while  passing  no  laws,  to  be  sure,  did  not  leave  the 
subject  unheeded,  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  trend.  Moreover, 
a  summary  of  all  the  laws  enacted  is  given  in  the  last  chapter. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

As  Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer  in  labor  legislation  it  is  fitting 
that  the  first  place  be  given  her.  The  investigation  of  1825  was  the 
starting  point,  with  the  result  already  discussed,  that  while  no  inter- 
position was  then  necessai-y,  the  committee  thought  it  important  that 
the  legislators  "  in  their  private  and  public  capacity  should  see  that 
the  requirements  of  the  existing  laws  are  respected  and  enforced."* 
Eleven  years  later,  in  183G,  the  committee  on  education,  significant 
of  the  source  of  interest,  was  instructed  to  consider  what  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  better  education  of  cliildren  in  manufactur- 


^  Senate  Archives,  No.  S074. 
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ing  establishments.  James  G.  Carter,  the  educator,  was  chairman  of 
the  committee.  In  their  report  they  remarked  on  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  changing  character  of  the  industry  in  New  England, 
from  agricultural  to  manufacturing.  The  congregation  of  people  of 
all  ages  in  villages  and  the  simple  operations  of  the  minute  subdi- 
vision of  labor  in  factories,  supplanting  the  diversified  occupations  of 
agricultural  life,  were  considered  circumstances  unfavorable  to  virtue 
and  intellectual  development.  Most  of  the  200,000  estimated  in  1830 
to  be  engaged  in  industry  were  "  of  young  and  tender  years."  There 
were  two  causes,  they  pointed  out,  to  prevent  the  universal  education 
of  young  females  particularly  and  of  young  children  of  both  sexes; 
first,  the  dearness  of  labor  acted  as  an  inducement  to  employ  lower- 
paid  labor — women  and  children — to  the  exclusion  of  men ;  secondly, 
the  families  in  large  manufacturing  establishments  were  unfortunate 
or  unsuccessful  and  came  to  the  mills  with  the  intention  of  employing 
their  young  people.  Consequently  '^  there  is  a  strong  interest  a^d 
an  urgent  motive  to  seek  constant  employment  for  their  children, 
at  a  very  early  age,  if  the  wages  obtained  can  aid  them  even  but  little 
in  bearing  the  burden  of  their  support.''  The  school  returns  of  4 
large  manufacturing  towns  with  a  population  of  less  than  20,000 
showed  that  1,895  children  between  4  and  16  years  with  very  alight 
deduction  for  those  attending  private  schools,  did  not  attend  the 
common  schools  any  part  of  the  year.  The  committee  was  particu- 
larly careful  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  object  was  to  be  secured 
"  with  the  least  possible  interference  with  the  pursuits  and  interests 
of  individuals."  Their  bill  provided  that  no  child  under  14  years 
should  labor  in  any  incorporated  manufacturing  establishment  unless 
it  had  attended  school  at  least  3  months  of  the  vear.^  The  act  as 
finally  passed  raised  the  age  to  16  and  applied  to  any  manufacturing 
establishment  whether  incorporated  or  not.  The  penalty  for  viola- 
tion was  $50,  to  be  recovered  by  indictment  for  the  use  of  the  common 
schools  in  the  town  where  the  offending  factory  was  situated.*  As  a 
result  of  the  law  Horace  Mann,  in  his  first  annual  report  as  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education,  stated  that  400  children  in  one  manufac- 
turing  town  went  to  school  who  had  never  gone  before.  He  thought, 
however,  that  parents  attempted  to  evade  the  law.^ 

It  would  appear  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  ques- 
tioned, for  the  following  year  the  senate  ordered  the  committee  on 
education  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  either  of  repealing  the  act 
of  1S3G  or  of  extending  it  to  all  other  employments.  They  reported 
a  bill  which  provided  that  the  contract  for  the  employment  of  chil- 


•  legislative  Documents  1830,  House,  No.  49. 
*Act8  and  Resolves,  1836,  eh.  245. 

*  First  Annual  Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  1838,  p.  (J7. 
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dren  under  15  years  in  manufacturing  establishments  should  in- 
sure the  schooling  of  the  child  at  least  3  months  out  of  12  in  a 
public  or  private  school  furnished  by  the  manufacturers.*  This  was 
refused  a. third  reading.^  In  1838  an  act  was  passed  freeing  the  em- 
ployer from  liability  if  ho  kept  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  for 
each  child  under  15  years  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  instnictor  of  the 
school.^  The  law  did  not,  however,  require  him  to  keep  these  cer- 
tificates on  file.  As  an  illustration  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
Massachusetts  proceeded  in  matters  of  education,  the  next  year  the 
committee  on  education  was  instructed  to  consider  the  exjjediency  of 
extending  the  law  of  183G  to  include  farmers  and  mechanics.  They 
reported  it  inexpedient  to  legislate.* 

On  the  whole  the  law  of  183G  was  obeyed,  according  to  Mann,* 
although  in  some  places  it  had  l>een  "  uniformly  and  systematically 
disregarded."  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  private  individuals  and 
small  corporations  were  the  offenders.  He  singled  out  the  munificence 
of  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Waltham,  in  erecting  3 
sclioolhouses,  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,  as  worthy  of  praise.  With  great 
foresight  he  showed  what  would  be  the  effect  on  manufacturing  vil- 
lages of  disregarding  the  law.  As  soon  as  parents,  anxious  to  evade 
the  law,  discovered  that  certain  manufacturing  villages  disobeyed  the 
law  likewise,  they  would  congregate  there  and  the  village  would 
have  a  most  ignorant  and  degraded  population  as  a  result.^  The 
weakness  of  the  law  in  securing  education  for  the  children  did  not 
escape  him,  nor  the  evil  results  from  failing  to  obey  its  spirit.  His 
point  of  view  is  w)  modern  in  tliis  resjKH't  that  it  is  well  worth  repeat- 
ing. "  It  is  obvious,''  hr»  wrot(»,  "  that  cliildn^n  of  10,  12,  or  14  years 
of  age  may  be  steadily  worked  in  our  manufactories,  without  any 
schooling,  and  that  this  oruol  deprivation  may  ho.  pc»rs<'vered  in  for 
6,  8,  or  10  years,  and  yot  during  all  this  jwriod,  no  very  alarm- 
ing outbreak  shall  occur  to  rouse  the  ])nhlie  mind  from  its  guilty 
elumber.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Rut  the  j^unishment  for  siieh  an  offense,  will  not 
be  remitted,  because  its  infliction  i^  postpoiKMl.  ♦  *  *  When  the 
children  pass  from  the  condition  of  re-trjiint  to  that  of  free<h>ni; 
from  years  of  enforced  hut  inipatitMit  scM'vitude  to  that  independence 
for  which  thov  have  secret Iv  pined,  and  to  which  tiicv  have  hxjkeil 

«  ■        I  « 

forward,  not  merely  as  tlie  peri<nl  of  (»!n!nicipation  l)ut  of  Ion*;  de- 
layed indulgence:  when  tliey  hecomo  stronL'  in  the  jiassions  and  pro- 
pensities that  grow   up  spoiitan«'oii^Iy,   hut    are   weak   in   the  moral 


fl  rOKlKlJilive  DiKMiiiu'iUs.  ls:;7.  S«'ii;iti'.  No.  \o. 

»  Senate  Archives.  1S:J7.  No.  inor.J:   n.  ij.  AnliivfS.  ls:J7,  No.  21G. 

«Acts  and  He«)lvcs.  1s:is.  rU.  loT. 

<'II.  R.  Archives.  ls:jl»,  N...  :r,ii-  .,■.,.  s.'nnl*'  An-hivrs,  No    101S)S. 

'Third  Annual  Kt'iKut  of  th»»  St-  I'Uiry  uf  (he  Uunrd  (if  rjlu(ati«»n,  p.  42, 

/  Ibid.,  pp.  42,  43. 
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powers  that  control  them,  and  blind  in  the  intellect  which  foresees 
their  tendencies ;  when,  according  to  the  course  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions they  go,  by  one  bound,  from  the  political  nothingness  of  a 
child  to  the  political  sovereignty  of  a  man,  then,  for  that  people,  who 
so  cruelly  neglected  and  injured  them,  there  will  assuredly  come  a 
day  of  retribution."  • 

In  1842  a  new  aspect  of  child  employment  appeared.  The  labor 
movement  for  shorter  hours  seized  on  the  employment  of  children  in 
factories  as  the  entering  wedge  to  secure  a  general  reduction  of  hours 
for  all  labor.  A-  petition  from  3  citizens  of  Fall  River  prayed  for  a 
law  '^  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  in  manufacturing 
establishments  at  an  age  and  for  a  number  of  hours  which  must  be 
permanently  injurious  to  their  health  and  inconsistent  with  the  edu- 
cation which  is  essential  to  their  welfare."^  They  also  wanted  a 
board  of  commissioners  appointed  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  to  collect  labor  statistics,  etc.,  a  forenmner  of  the  present  day 
factory  inspection  and  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  They  repre- 
sented that  more  hours  were  required  than  were  "  consistent  with  the 
bodily  health  and  the  proper  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  and 
well-being  of  adults,"  and  complained  that  the  act  of  1836  was  in 
most  cases  wholly  disregarded.  A  10-hour  law  for  children  under  12 
in  manufacturing  establishments  was  the  result.  The  school  com- 
mittee was  charged  with  prosecuting  all  breaches  of  the  act  of  1836 
and  the  penalty  was  to  be  given  to  the  person  prosecuting.  Manu- 
facturers who  knowingly  employed  children  under  12  years  were  to 
be  fined  $50.*'  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  "knowingly"  provisions 
which  have  put  a  premium  on  ignorance  and  have  served  to  balk  the 
intent  of  so  much  labor  legislation.  Obviously  evasion  was  simple 
enough.  It  was  only  necessary  for  the  employer  to  say  no  children 
under  12  were  employed,  or  if  they  were,  he  did  not  know  it,  for  they 
had  told  falsehoods  about  ages.  Evidently  the  law  did  not  bring 
about  the  desired  10  hours  for  all  operatives,  for  the  following  year, 
1843,  the  female  operatives  of  Fall  River  petitioned  for  10  hours.* 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  custom  in  Massachusetts  of  annually 
petitioning  the  legislature  to  reduce  hours.* 

The  10-hour  struggle  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  had  little  to 
do  with  children.  In  the  various  reports  of  committees  on  the  hours 
of  labor  little  mention  is  made  of  them,  due  no  doubt  to  the  10-hour 
law  of  1842  for  those  under  12  years  of  age  and  to  the  legislation  of 
1836  requiring  children  under  15  to  attend  school  3  months  a  year. 

«  Third  Annunl  Rejwrt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Honrd  of  Education,  p  45. 

*  Legislative  Documents,  1842,  House,  No.  4,  p.  3. 
«Acts  and  Resolves,  1842,  ch.  60. 

«H.  R.  Archives,  1R48.  No.  llCWiO. 

•  H.  R.  Archives.  1844.  No.  1433. 
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Manufacturers  were  in  a  position  to  say  that  they  did  not  employ  such 
children,  as,  for  example,  at  Lowell,''  where  the  Boott  mill  claimed 
that  out  of  816  girls  there  was  only  1  girl  under  15  years.*  Accord- 
ingly attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  employment  of  women 
and  men. 

The  reports  are  chiefly  valuable  as  showing  the  public  attitude  to- 
ward the  propriety  of  such  legislation.  In  1844  the  Lowell  women 
prayed  the  legislature  "to  modify  all  charters"  for  protecting  the 
rights  and  regulating  the  duties  of  manufacturing  corporations,  and 
to  forbid  the  running  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  yarn  and 
cloth  more  than  10  hours  a  day.*'  The  next  year  the  petitioners  grew 
bolder  and  asked  that  neither  corporation  nor  individual  be  allowed 
to  employ  one  set  of  hands  more  than  10  hours  a  day.  The  com- 
mittee freely  admitted  in  their  report  that  individuals  were  also  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  legislature,  "and  if  it  should  ever  appear 
that  the  public  morals,  the  physical  condition,  or  the  social  well-being 
of  society  were  endangered,  from  this  cause  or  from  any  cause,  then 
it  would  be  in  the  power,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  legishiture 
to  interpose  its  prerogative  to  f^vert  the  evil."  '^  They  believed,  how- 
ever, the  factory  system  no  more  injurious  to  health  than  otlier  kinds 
of  indoor  labor.  They  declared  that  legislation  restricting  hours 
would  affect  wages,  "and  that  is  a  matter  which  experience  has 
taught  us  can  be  much  better  regulated  by  the  parties  themselves  than 
by  the  legislature."*  They  naively  declared  labor  in  Massacliusetts 
to  be  very  different  from  labor  abroad.  "  Here  labor  is  on  an  equality 
with  capital  and  indeed  controls  it,  and  so  it  ever  will  be  while  free 
education  and  free  constitutions  exist.  And  although  we  may  find 
fault  and  say  that  labor  works  too  many  hours  and  labor  is  too  se- 
verely tasked,  yet  if  we  attempt  by  legishition  to  enter  within  its 
orbit  and  interfere  with  its  plans,  we  will  be  told  to  keep  clear  and 
to  mind  our  own  business."  This  was  despite  the  petitions  praying 
for  legislative  interference.  They  acknowledged  it  would  be  better 
if  hours  were  less — they  ran^d  from  lU  to  13 J,  according  to  the 
season — if  more  time  were  allowed  for  meals,  and  if  the  ventilation 
were  better,  but  the  remedy  was  not  with  the  legislature.  They 
looked  for  it  "in  the  progressive  improvement  in  art  and  science,  in 
a  higher  appreciation  of  man's  (k»stiny,  in  a  less  love  for  money  and  a 
more  ardent  love  for  social  happiness  and  intellectual  superiority."* 

•Legislative  Documents,  184r>,  House,  No.  50,  p.  10. 

» Ibid.,  p.  22. 

•H.  R.  Archives,  1814,  No.  14;i3. 

*  legislative  Documents,  18-15,  House,  No.  50,  p.  10b 

•  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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The  report  was  signed  by  William  Schouler,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  was  dubbed  in  consequence  a  corporation  tool  by  the 
Female  Labor  Reform  Association  of  Tjowell,®  and  the  next  year 
when  he  lost  his  seat  in  the  legislature  the  association  in  their  news* 
paper  rendered  thanks  to  the  voters  of  Lowell  for  consigning  him 
to  the  obscurity  he  deserved.* 

The  following  year  the  joint  standing  committee  of  manufacturers 
reported  on  the  hours  of  labor.  They  took  the  stand,  later  expressed 
in  much  of  the  legislation  of  the  day,  that  in  the  absence  of  contract 
the  legislature  might  stipulate  by  law  the  number  of  hours  to  con- 
stitute a  day's  labor,  but  to  go  beyond  would  deprive  the  citizen  of 
freedom  of  contract  and  would  involve  the  same  principle  as  fixing 
the  wages  of  labor.  "  The  number  of  hours  which  the  laborer  may 
toil  is  as  susceptible  of  mutual  arrangement  and  contract,"  they 
affirmed,  "  as  are  the  wages  which  are  to  be  paid ;  and  if  a  man's 
strength  and  constitution  will  admit  of  his  working  12  hours  a 
day,  or  even  14,  if  he  needs  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  and  can 
find  the  person  willing  to  pay  him  therefor,  the  committee  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so."*  They 
reported  somewhat  vaguely  that  there  were  some  matters  of  business 
upon  which  restrictions  might  be  placed,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
character  of  the  business  must  be  objectionable.  Thirteen  and  a  half 
hours'  work  in  the  humid,  dusty,  foul  mill  of  that  day  evidently  did 
not  constitute  objectionable  business.  They  defined  the  sphere  of 
state  action  to  be  provision  for  the  security  of  both  persons  and 
property  and  for  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  They  did  not  dwell 
on  the  possibility  of  intellectual  culture  with  13^  hours'  labor.  They 
concluded  with  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  manufacturer  that  national 
prosperity  rises  and  falls  with  the  profits  of  his  particular  business. 
The  evils  connected  with  manufacturing  were  admitted,  but  some- 
what lightly  dismissed  by  the  truism  that  there  were  evils  connected 
with  every  relation  of  life. 

In  1848  "inexpedient  to  legislate"  was  the  fate  of  the  10-hour 
petitions,  and  in  1850  the  bill  referred  to  the  special  committee  was 
reported  unfavorably.  The  minority  report  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  in  creating  corporations  had  incidentally  wrought  in- 
justice to  labor,  and  must  therefore  intervene  to  protect  labor.*  The 
ejcperience  in  America  was  so  short  and  limited,  and  no  statistical 
information  on  the  subject  had  been  collected,  so  that  the  effects  of 


<»  Voice  of  Industry.  January  9.  1S46. 

*  Voice  of  Industry,  November  28,  1S4G,  quoted  by  J.  B.  Andrews,  History  of 
Women  in  Trade  Unions,  Vol.  X,  Cbap.  I,  of  this  report. 
«  Legislative  Documents,  1846,  Senate,  No.  81,  p.  23. 
'Legislative  Documents,  1800,  House,  No.  153. 
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industry  on  the  operatives  could  not  be  shown,  but,  judging  from 
experience  elsewhere,*  the  bad  effect  on  morals  of  long  hours,  weak- 
ening the  constitution,  etc.,  was  already  known.  The  bill  applied 
only  to  incorporated  manufacturing  establishments.  In  1852  the 
committee  to  whom  the  petitions  were  referred  reported  it  inexpedient 
to  legislate,  while  two  minorities  reported.  The  first  considered  it 
unjustifiable  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  employment  of  hands  more 
than  10  hours  in  one  day,  so  they  reported  a  bill  in  which  10  hours, 
in  the  absence  of  contract  to  the  contrary,  should  constitute  a  day's 
labor,  and  children  under  15  were  not  to  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  more  than  10  hours  a  day.*  The  second 
minority  pointed  out  that  labor  had  been  deterred  from  pushing  the 
10-hour  cause  because  enemies  of  such  legislation,  manufacturers  who 
were  supposed  to  be  in  a  position  to  know,  had  assiduously  pro- 
claimed that  wages  would  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  hoiirs.  The 
objections  to  such  legislation — interference  with  individual  liberty, 
diminished  production,  reduced  wages,  and  capital  driven  out  of 
the  manufacturing  business — were  all  answered.  The  law  of  1842, 
which  restricted  the  hours  of  minors  under  12,  was  cited  as  a  prece- 
dent for  interference.  English  experience,  quotations  from  the  par- 
liamentary debates  of  1850,  disproved  the  validity  of  the  other  objec- 
tions.*^ The  bill  reported  was  to  reduce  hours  in  incorporated  com- 
panies gradually  to  10,  with  exceptions  for  certain  occupations.* 

During  the  following'  years  the  same  story  was  repeated.  In  1853 
the  majority  of  the  committee  brought  in  a  negative  report  and  the 
minority  the  same  lO-hour  bill  of  tlie  previous  year/  which  passed 
the  house,  to  be  defeated  in  the  senate/  The  Lowell  corporations 
reduced  hours  of  their  own  accord  in  1853  to  an  average  of  11,  to 
forestall  legislation.^^  and  in  1854  the  bill  was  refused  a  third  reading 
in  the  house.*  In  1855  for  the  first  time  the  house  committee  reported 
favorably.*  They  considered  it  useless  to  say  anything  in  behalf  of 
children  in  factories,  as  it  was  clear  that  a  child  from  10  to  16  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  any  labor  for  so  long  a  time.  The  bill  passed  the 
house,  but  was  killed  in  the  senate.  Finally  in  185G  the  majority  of 
the  senate  committee  reported  a  10-honr  bill  for  minors  in  textile 

«  LoRlslativo  Dociinieuts,  ^^'yO,  House,  No.  153,  p.  IS. 
^  Lcj^islative  Dociiineuts,  1S52,  House,  No.  185,  pp.  2-5. 
<'Ibl(l..   pp.  0-10. 

*  11)1(1.,  pp.  20,  21. 

*  I>o^isliitiv(?  Documonts,   I^HS,  House,   No.  122. 
f  Senate  D^cnnuMits,  ISTyi),   No.  107. 
^C(»w]ey,   History  of  Lowell,  p.  140. 
*Leirislatlve  Documents.  1854,  House,  No.  103. 

*  House  Documents,   1855,  No.  80. 

49-150*— S.  Doc.  G45,  61-2,  vol  6 6 
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factories  and  other  incorporated  establishments.^  The  minority 
port  took  cover  under  "  the  unwritten  law  of  supply  and  demand  "  • 
as  a  better  regulator  than  legislation.*'  They  declare  that  foreign 
labor  willing  to  work  for  less  wages  would  supplant  American.  The 
American  laborers  would  move  off  where  they  could  make  contracts 
for  labor  free  from  restrictions,  and  thus  there  would  be  produced  a 
permanent  factory  population  and  do  away  with  the  excellent  board- 
ing-house system.  Mr.  Carey,  of  Essex,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
declared  in  the  senate  that  the  report  contained  "any  amount  of 
unmitigated  humbug."^  The  idea  was  advanced  that  the  lO-hour 
law  if  passed  in  Massachusetts  would  put  that  State  at  great  disad- 
vantage with  competing  States.*  Apparently  the  fact  that  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  mills  were  already  running  10  hours  was 
ignored.  Nothing  came  of  the  bill,  and  the  10-hour  movement  in 
Massachusetts  died  out  with  this  effort.  Not  until  after  the  civil  war 
Wtis  it  renewed,  and  not  until  1874  did  10  hours  for  women  and 
minors  under  18  in  manufacturing  establishments  become  law. 

During  the  10-hour  agitation  the  educational  interest  did  not  die. 
In  1844  the  senate  committee  on  education  was  instructed  to  inquire 
if  any  further  legislation  in  relation  to  the  education  of  factory 
children  was  necessary.  The  committee  reported  a  bill  requiring  all 
children  under  16  in  manufacturing  establishments  to  attend  school 
3  months  of  the  year.  The  owners  of  manufacturing  establishments 
must  have  certificates  of  school  attendance -siffned  bv  the  teachers 
whicli,  with  a  tnie  statement  of  the  number  of  children  under  16  in 
the  factory,  was  to  be  filed  with  the  town  clerk.  The  school  commit- 
tee should  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  law.  The  town  clerks  were 
to  transmit  the  returns  to  the  secretary  of  state  under  penalty,  and 
the  results  were  to  be  embodied  in  the  school  report.^  Had  the  bill 
passed  it  would  have  been  a  very  adequate  child-labor  law.  Again 
in  1847  the  senate  committee  on  education  was  directed  to  inquire 
whether  a  larger  attendance  upon  the  common  schools  could  be  pro- 
cured by  regulating  the  employment  of  children  under  16  in  manu- 
facturing establishments.  The  committee  reported  it  inexpedient  to 
legislate.^    In  1849  the  house  judiciary  committee  reported  a  bill  in- 

«  Cowley,  op.  clt.,  p.  149.  Evidently  the  mills  were  busily  engaged  In  trying 
to  dofcnt  the  bill.  Renionstrnnces  from  operntives  against  the  10-hour  law 
reprcstnited  that  the  projKised  legislation  was  unwise  and  uncalled  for  and  the 
operatives  were  entirely  satisfied  with  11  hours.  House  Archives,  1855,  Noa 
4293,  4204 ;  Senate  Archives.  No.  18354. 

^Senate   Documents,  185<),   No.   107. 

«  Legislative  D(K'umenls.  l.S5(),  Senate.  No.  112. 

*  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Massaduisetts  Legislature,  185C,  p.  192. 
•Senate  Document.s,  isr>0.  No.  112.  p.  5. 

M-egislatlve  Documents,  1^14,    Senate,  No.  41. 

•  Senate  Archives.  1847,  No.  12073. 
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terpreting  the  law  of  1836,  which  had  not  made  it  clear  that  a  child 
under  15  must  attend  school  3  months  of  every  year  until  reaching  the 
age  of  15.  The  written  statement  of  the  parent  signed  before  a  wit- 
ness declaring  the  age  of  the  child  to  be  15  at  the  time  of  employment 
was  sufficient  proof  of  age  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  defend- 
ant knew  the  child  to  be  under  15  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  illegal 
employment.*  Bartlett,  of  Lowell,  moved  various  amendments, 
which  would  have  tended  to  make  the  law  more  rigid ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  written  statement  of  the  parent,  sworn  to  before  a  magis- 
trate, was  a  bar  to  prosecution  unless  it  should  appear  that  the  em- 
ployer had  cause  to  believe  the  certificate  false,  and  it  was  lawful 
for  every  citizen  and  made  to  be  the  special  duty  of  the  school  com- 
mittee to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act.^  These  provisions,  how- 
ever, did  not  get  into  the  act,  wbicli  simply  interpreted  the  law  of 
1836,  and  turned  over  the  fines  for  the  use  of  common  schools.*' 

A  truancy  law  was  passed  in  1850  authorizing  and  empowering  the 
cities  and  towns  to  make  provisions  for  habitual  truants  and  children 
not  attending  school  without  any  regular  and  lawful  occupation  and 
growing  up  in  ignorance  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  years.*  The 
child  was  enjoined  either  to  attend  school  or  to  work,  the  archetype 
of  the  present-day  attitude,  which  holds  that  children  should  work  if 
they  do  not  attend  school. 

In  1851  the  house  committee  on  education  reported  a  bill  which 
would  extend  the  schooling  provisions  of  the  act  of  1849  to  children 
in  "  mechanical  or  other  manual  business  "  as  well  as  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  It  was  refused  a  third  reading,  however.*  The 
act  of  1855  amended  the  1849  law  in  a  minor  detail.  The  teacher 
must  be  approved  by  the  local  school  committee,  otherwise  it  re- 
enacted  the  existing  law.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education, 
in  his  annual  report  of  1857,  pronounced  the  law  of  1855  inadequate, 
and  stated  that  there  was  evidence  that  it  was  not  evervwhere  ob- 
served.  He  sugjrested  that  the  actual  attendance  required  should  be 
extended  from  11  to  15  or  even  20  weeks,  and  in  the  case  of  children 
under  12  years  of  ape  the  educational  requirements  should  be  made 
greater.^  As  a  result  an  act  was  passed  increasing  the  school  at- 
tendance requirements  for  children  under  12  years  from  11  to  18 
weeks  each  year  until  the  age  of  12  was  reached.     As  in  the  law  of 

"Legislative  Documents,  1S49,  House,  No.  05. 

*  Legislative  Docnnients.  1S49.  House,  No.  155. 
•Acts  and  Resolves,  1849,  ch.  2-JO. 

'Acts  and  Resolves,  1850,  ch.  294,  sec.  1. 

*  Legislative  Document,  1^51,   House.  No.  170. 

^  2<ltli  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 1857,  pp.  48-50. 
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1849  a  child  must  have  resided  in  the  State  6  months  before  the  law 
applied.** 

The  school  returns  for  the  factory  towns  give  only  remotely  a  clue 
to  the  extent  of  child  labor.  For  the  earlier  years  they  are  inac- 
curate and  of  little  value,^  and  obviously  the  age  limits,  4  and  16 
years,  later,  5  and  15,  are  too  wide  to  apply  specifically  to  cotton-mill 
children.  The  following  table,  therefore,  must  not  be  too  seriously 
regarded: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN  OP  SPECIPIED  AGES  IN  THE  POPULATION,  AND 
NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  1837  TO  1860. 

[The  flffures  of  this  table  are  from  the  Annual  School  Returns  for  the  years  1839-1842, 
4  vols.;  1843,  House  Document:  1844  (unnumbered  document);  1846-1860  from  th« 
Annunl  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  mean  average  numbor  attending  school 
is  the  mean  of  the  winter  average  and  summer  average  attendance.] 
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It  i.<  clear  that  Fall  River  ahvav.«  foil  behind  the  rest  of  the  State 

« 

in  innnt  of  atteiulanee,  nor  did  the  iniproveiiient  in  attendance  at  Fall 
Kivor  pro<rres.<  as  fast  as  in  the  re^t  of  the  State.  The  act  of  1853 
^vas  practically  without  etlect  on  school  attentlance  at  Fall  River. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  10-hoiir  law  of  1S42  for 


•Acts  and  Kos»^lvos.  I'^.'is.   ob.  ^3. 

*23th  Annual  lioivrt  of  I  lit   Sccivt  uy  of  llie  Hoard  of  Education.  lStJ2,  p.  101. 
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children  under  12  had  a  tendency  to  keep  them  out  of  the  mills.  The 
attendance  at  Lowell,  on  the  other  hand,  after  1840  was  better  than 
that  for  the  whole  State. 

Throughout  this  period  there  had  been  no  proposal  to  forbid  the 
employment  of  children  below  a  giren  age  limit.  The  first  proposal 
found  came  in  1860  from  Henry  K.  Oliver,  a  member  of  the  house, 
who  was  later  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  Massachusetts  child- 
labor  legislation.  He  reported  for  the  committee  on  education  a  bill 
requiring  children  from  12  to  15  years  of  age  employed  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  to  attend  school  12  weeks  each  year.  Chil- 
dren under  12  were  not  to  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  during  the  school  session.  Needless  to  say,  the  plan 
came  to  nothing.®  The  slowness  with  which  the  idea  of  limiting  the 
age  of  emplojmient  took  hold  as  a  solution  of  child  labor  is  evidence 
of  the  small  importance  given  the  subject.  So  long  as  children's 
employment  did  not  debar  schooling,  and  so  long  as  children  under 
12  years  of  age  could  not  be  employed  over  10  hours  a  day,  forbidding 
their  employment  further  was  unnecessary. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

From  the  great  preponderance  of  cotton  manufacturing  over  other 
forms  of  industry  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  consequent  extent  of  child 
eiiii  loyment,  the  early  labor  legislation  of  Rhode  Island  has  a  par- 
liiular  interest.^  It  has  already  been  seen  (p.  30)  that  the  first  men- 
ihn  of  the  interests  of  factory  children  occurs  in  this  State  in  connec- 
tion with  education.  Seven  years  before  Massachusetts  took  up  the 
matter  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  called  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lators to  their  duties  as  "guardians  of  the  public  morals  and  educa- 
tion." Interestingly  enough  the  governor  mentioned  only  factory 
children,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  children.  He  commended  the 
esta])Iishnient  of  Sunday  schools  in  manufacturing  villages,  but  added 
that  the  short  time  allotted  for  schooling  necessarily  implied  that  the 
education  of  factory  children  was  limited.  "  It  is  a  lamentable  truth," 
he  wrote,  "  that  too  many  of  the  rising  generation  who  are  obliged  to 
labour  in  those  works  of  almost  unceasing  application  and  industry, 
are  growing  up  without  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  that  education 
wiiich  is  necessary  for  their  personal  welfare,  as  well  as  the  w^elfare 
of  the  whole  community."  ^  He  recommended  that  the  legislature 
devise  a  plan  to  educate  them.     The  committee  reported  that  they 

«  Legislative  Dwiiments,  18G0,  House,  No.  130. 

*J.  K.  Towles.  Factory  LeKisIntlon  of  Rhode  Island,  In  the  PubHcatlons  of 
the  American  Economic  Association,  October,  1U08,  has  been  freely  drawn  on 
for  this  article. 

«Acts  and  Resolves,  October,  1818,  p.  4* 
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were  unable  to  recommend  a  suitable  plan.<»  Again,  in  1820  the 
governor  discussed  the  possibility  of  creating  a  fund  for  pjiiblic 
schools,  but  did  not  refer  to  the  needs  of  factory  children  specifically.* 
In  1824  Tristam  Burgess  reported  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
education  of  factory  children.  He  said  there  were  no  schools  for  the 
children  in  most  of  the  factories  and  the  evening  and  Sunday  schools 
were  rendered  useless  because  of  the  long  hours  the  children  worked. 
'His  economical  view  was  to  make  employers  bear  the  expense  of  the 
schools,  a  view  that  labor  has  often  held.  He  declared  there  were 
2,500  factory  children,  excluding  weavers,  from  7  to  14  years  of  age 
in  the  State.* 

With  the  passage  of  the  public  school  law  in  1828  the  interest  in 
education  became  greater,  and  the  Providence  Phoenix  of  Februaiy 
9,  1828,  stated  that  a  bill  was  before  the  legislature  to  prohibit  manu- 
facturers from  employing  persons  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  who 
were  unable  to  read  and  write  unless  the  manufacturers  contracted 
to  provide  for  their  instruction.*  Mr.  Towles  is  the  authority  for 
saying  that  there  is  no  record  that  such  a  bill  was  introduced.  He 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  measure  was  a  subject  of  discussion,  but 
did  not  come  before  the  assembly.* 

Rhode  Island  did  not  pass  any  labor  legislation  until  the  labor 
movement  in  the  State  made  its  cry  for  a  shorter  working  day  felt. 
In  1831  the  mechanics  of  Providence  voted  and  resolved  that  they  con- 
sider 10  hours  of  actual  labor  sufficient  for  a  day's  work.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  state  the  object  of  the  meeting  brought  up  in  their 
report  the  needs  of  the  factory  children  for  education.  "  We  ac- 
knowledge,'' they  reported,  "  the  charity  of  the  Rhode  Island  citi- 
zens and  manufacturers  in  appropriating  funds  for  free  and  public 
schools,  and  we  wish  to  have  our  children  reap  their  proportion  of 
the  benefit,  for  when  our  children  are  engaged  in  their  apprentice- 
ship and  are  forced  to  work  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  it  deprives 
them  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  any  evening  school  or  of  reap- 
ing any  benefit  from  the  public  school  fumls."  ^  It  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  the  history  of  the  10-hour  movement  in  Rhode  Island. 
It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  appeal  for  shorter  hours  was  made 
effective  through  the  popular  interest  in  chiklren  and  education. 
Thus  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Columbian  Phoenix,^  informing  the 
public  of  the  long  hours  in  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  from  sunrise 

<>  WiUlam  Jones,  The  Transition  of  Providence  from  a  Coinmorcial  to  a  Manu- 
facturing Community  (1903),  Ms.  monograph  in  Brown  University,  p.  71. 

^  The  public  school  law  of  ISOO  was  repealed  in  1803,  see  Towlcs,  op.  clt,  p.  13. 

^  William  Jones,  op.  cit,  p.  72,  cites  Manufacturers'  and  Farmers'  Journal, 
January  26,  1824. 

*  Cited  by  William  Jones,  op.  cit,  p.  101. 

«0p.  cit.,  pp.  15,  16. 

/  Columbian  Phoenix,  October  15,  1831,  p.  2,  c.  2;  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 

9  March  24,  1832. 
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until  8  o'clock  at  nicht  vrhh  an  h<^"ir  and  a  half  for  me:iK.  av*!-  'ir-ng 
13  hours  a  day.  c<»rci^:«'le-  with  the  la«k  of  opp'»ri'iriity  fur  ilie 
"workman  or  hi=>  cl.'i-'.i-n  employeij  in  the  mill  "  to  r.lityiii  aii  <*lu- 
cation.  so  essential  ti»  their  happiness.  An  a-Mr'-ss  ft{  the  Provi- 
dence Asfn^^iaiivn  of  W^»rkir*C7ii»:'n  to  the  pui-li'-  m  l-^ii'  i.-r'vl  whether 
people  after  lo  li-  'irs  of  1«?.t  co'ild  l:»*f  ^'--i'!'  '^d  to  f-.-el  a  df-*ire 
for  study.  Thev  hf;d  re-^^-nei  to  fewer  hours.  10.  a?^  t]»p  ^^nlv  njer^ns 
to  remedy  the  evil.  Yah  the  eiTipl:»v*rrs  iiiterfered,  hf-r.ce  it  w-as  n^r.ea- 
sary  to  appeal  to  the  i^i-ii';  =-pir:t  «»£  tiie  criirn-iMty.  "  \V*f  v.-'k  to 
be  penuitte-i."  the  a-^  ire-*  c*^!.::!.  .»f  1.  "'to  •ii-po-«e  of  onr  own  tifiie 
on  such  term=  as  wili  iri=::re  .9  ar.  or>]''rt:;Mtv  to  ^f-fJire  that  e-i';  n- 
tion  for  our  children  whivh  wi;;  :'.x  tiiern  t^«  !>••-<;.  r:ie  ciiiz-iir  of  a  fr».-e 
republic,  as  we  car.  see  n"  s^'  irity  ffr  f»ur  hnpi :»---.  b'jt  freed^^m. 
no  security  for  free>'irj  but  virtue,  and  no  -e-.\ri:v  for  'inue  b';t  in 
the  inlellii:enc-e  of  ihe  j**--  j-l-." « 

There  is  evidence  that  the  d*-rr.5ir.d  for  -:.'^»rT*-r  ho^irs  died  d^'-^.Ti.* 
but  the  i!iter»f^t  in  ••?/!]  :rer.  r-r:.'..:>  i.  T*.?.-  :r. ::■:•.']  h'^v  '-•f  the  - -ho'l 
svstem,  the  ^Te:  r  a'.r-idv  tiik-:.  ::.  M^^—'-i'-'r.*:^-^'-  :ri  I";,*',  f-^h^^-s  of 
Ensrlish  facf.r^-  rrf-  rr:..  er..  .'  .r..:;*---  :..-i  t-i  t:  e  ir.tr^'i  :rv.'.»r.  of  a 
bill  in  the  hoj-e  ir.  >■  *  :  -  ^!  .:^:^  ?:.:--^  rr;'.:.?:>"  -hf*^-!::.:?  f  •  r  h;-- 
dren  ur.de?  1*2  ve:-.r-  :r.  v>  'r^r  •rfrf'.r*-  e';.:«!'  vrr.er.t/  Th»-  o:..  wa^ 
postponrv;  Iirriri:  >'  --.  j'  .  :,*  •..  .  j.;jt--  ;  i:.  1-iO.  The  o'oe'.-.io:--  to 
it  were  of  ti.e  ■.-•.il  ::. -.:;••:.  'J:-*-  r.'j'ir.  ;f-''T-,r«-r-  p^'ir.Te'i  o::t  that 
it  was  n^t  t'*  !:.*::r  i:."-:*--  ••  -: .'  v  '.■!.,•.!.'.',:  t.-.r,*  t:.*-v  '^jid  ?y>  to 
relieve  the  r.e- ---:'  --  '-5  r.  •' :  :  ;:•-;•-  -  :  v.:'  t:;'-  .itt  n-,]]  :rf!i't 
hiird^fi.iT.'  ■' :.  :■  •  •:  "  '  '  '  "  ■•.•■'  :: ..  '-.  -  j'-.  •;>••  ^i... 
o!:i:r--i  •:.:!  v.    -':  '        ■     ..     ^     ■        ....    ^. .  .  ..    ^ .  .  .   ^,.     ^  •'.-;..-•  . 
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manufacturing  establishnnent,  no  other  educational  demand  was  made 
of  them.  In  cases  of  violation,  the  fine  of  the  violating  establish- 
ment went  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools.  As  in  Massachusetts  in 
cases  arising  under  the  act,  a  certificate  of  school  attendanoe,  signed 
and  sworn  to  by  the  instructor  of  the  school,  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
compliance  with  the  law.«  The  act  contained  no  method  of  enforce- 
ment. In  1845  it  was  inadvertently  repealed  by  an  act  repealing  all 
laws  not  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1844  except  the  laws  relating  to 
public  schools.  As  this  law  was  omitted  from  the  general  school  law, 
its  repeal  was  brought  about.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  detail  in  the  history  of  labor 
legislation.  For  present  purposes  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  that 
various  attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  assembly.*^  In  1851  the  legislature  authorized  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  investigate  the  subject.*  The 
commissioner,  W,  B.  Sayles,  reported  there  were  1,857  children  under 
15  employed  and  only  59  of  these  under  9  years  of  age.  He  failed  to 
give  the  total  number  of  operatives.  With  an  optimism  which  char- 
acterizes the  cotton  industry  to-day  the  commissioner  reported  that 
"  improvements  in  machinery  render  the  employment  of  young  chil- 
di-en  far  less  desirable  than  formerly,  and  there  are  no\f  few  good 
establishments  that  care  to  employ  children  under  12  years  of  age.*'  • 
"What  the  specific  improvements  were  he  failed  to  mention.  The  hours 
of  employment  ranged  from  11  in  a  very  few  instances  to  14  a  day. 
"The  only  relaxation,"  he  wrote,  "  that  great  numbers  of  children  so 
employed  find  is  that  of  occasional  stopping  of  the  mills  for  water, 
repairs,  or  on  an  occasional  holiday.  *  *  *  It  matters  not  that 
the  labor  be  light.  It  generally  requires  close  attention,  and  constant 
standing  upon  the  feet,  and  gives  nothing  like  the  requisite  amount 
of  time  for  the  recreation  and  rest  that  all  children  require  and  must 
have,  to  retain  their  physical  health,  to  say  nothing  of  their  opp<Mr- 
tunities  for  mental  culture."  f  He  found  that  the  great  body  of  oper- 
atives were  without  the  most  common  educational  advantages.  Ap- 
parently the  fact  tliat  they  were  foreigners  was  used  as  an  argument 
against  their  protection  by  the  State.  He  recommended  that  no 
child  under  12  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment;  no 
child  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  be  employed  more  than  9  months 

•Acts  nnd  Resolves,  Jainiary,  1840, 

•  Towles,  op.  cit,  p.  20. 

^Tuwles,  op.  cit,  footnote  to  p.  23. 

«Ibi(l.,  p.  21. 

'  Reports  of  the  coxnmissloner  appointed  to  ascertain  the  number,  ages,  bonrs 
of  labor,  and  opportunities  for  education  of  children  employed  in  the  maiiB> 
facturing  establishments  of  Rhode  Island.    Providence,  1853.    p.  4. 

/  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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of  each  year;  no  child  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  be  employed  for 
more  than  11  hours  in  any  one  day ;  a  state  commissioner  of  mill  help 
be  appointed  to  visit  manufacturing  establishments — evidently  bor- 
rowed from  English  factory  inspection ;  and  finally  that  10  hours  in 
the  absence  of  contract  should  constitute  a  day^s  work.  His  recom- 
mendations embodied  in  a  bill  passed  the  senate,  except  the  inspection 
provision,  to  meet  violent  opposition  in  the  house.** 

The  act  made  10  hours  the  legal  working  day  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  labor  in  the  absence  of  contract  and  children  under  12 
years  of  age  were  forbidden  employment  in  manufacturing  establish* 
ments.  These  provisions  did  not  apply  to  persons  engaged  in  pack- 
ing goods  in  warehouses.  The  "  knowing  and  willful  employment "  of 
children  under  12  years  alone  made  the  employer  subject  to  a  fine, 
one-half  of  which  went  to  the  complainant  and  one-half  to  the  dis- 
trict school.  Children  from  12  to  15  years  could  not  be  employed 
more  than  11  hours  in  one  day.  Parents  who  broke  the  law  were  sub- 
ject to  a  fine.  Night  work,  after  7  p.  m.  and  before  5  a.  m.,  for 
children  under  15  years  of  age  was  forbidden  and  parents  who 
allowed  it  and  employers  who  '"  willfully  and  knowingly  furnished 
employment "  were  finable.  Complaints  must  be  made  within  30 
days  after  the  offence  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  locality  and 
defendants  were  given  th^  right  of  appeal  as  in  other  criminal  cases.^ 

The  law  did  not  bring  the  desired  reduction  of  hours  to  11  a  day. 
Manufacturers  doubtless  protected  themselves  by  declaring  tiiat  no 
minors  under  15  years  were  employed.  .  At  any  rate  about  6  weeks 
after  it  went  into  effect  the  operatives  in  the  Rhode  Island  factories 
in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State  sought  them  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  legislators  that  the  charter  of  any  corporation  neglect- 
ing to  act  in  compliance  with  the  11-hour  day  for  minors  should  be 
forfeited  and  that  sufficient  checks  be  placed  over  private  mills. 
They  also  sought  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  mill  to  require  the 
hands  to  work  more  than  11  hours,  unless  a  majority  of  the  workmen 
agreed.^  Probably  the  resolution  in  November  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  loarn  whether  the  manufacturing  establishments  obeyed  the 
law  was  the  outcome  of  this  agitation.  The  record  of  the  committee's 
report  is  missing.^* 

It  is  particularly  curious  and  unaccountable  that  education,  which 
was  the  raison  d'etre  of  factory  legislation  for  children  in  other  States 
should  have  been  omitted  from  the  law  of  1853.  To  allay  the  dissatis- 
faction which  its  omission  caused,  the  house  passed  a  truancy  law 

«  Towles,  op.  clt.,  pp.  22-25. 
•Acts  and  Resolves,  January,  1853,  p.  245. 
«The  Una,  August  20,  1S53,  p.  115. 

'Towles,  op.  cit.,  p.  27  quotes  from  Manufacturers*  and  Farmers*  JourDal. 
November  7,  1853. 
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that  same  year  as  a  substitute  for  the  sections  stricken  from  the  senate 
child-labor  bill,  but  the  senate  refused  to  concur.*  The  next  year 
the  assembly  made  up  for  the  omission  of  the  law  of  1853.  Minors 
under  15  years  were  required  to  have  attended  school  for  a  term  of 
3  months  in  the  year  preceding  employment.  To  insure  3  months 
school  attendance  a  year,  no  child  under  15  years  could  be  employed 
for  more  than  9  months  in  any  one  calendar  year.  Parents  and 
"  knowing  and  willful  "  employers  were  subject  to  the  same  fine  as  in 
the  law  of  1853.*  In  1856  the  idea  that  children  should  either  attend 
school  or  have  "  regular  and  lawful  employment  '•  was  embodied  in 
the  truancy  law.* 

CONNECTICUT.' 

Connecticut  was  peculiar  as  the  State  in  which  the  first  child-labor 
law  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  passed  (1813),  and  oddly  enough, 
at  the  instance  of  a  manufacturer,  Col.  David  Humphreys,  the 
founder  of  Humphreysville.*  He  was  one  of  the  first  manufacturers 
in  the  country  who  was  interested  in  welfare  work  and  he  sought 
legislative  aid  to  further  his  good  ends.  Colonel  Humphreys  em- 
ployed chiefly  women  and  children  in  his  woolen  and  cotton  factories. 
The  children  were  apprentices  from  workhouses  in  New  York.  He 
organized  the  boys  into  military  companies  and  drilled  them  himself. 
He  even  tried  the  experiment  of  allowing  the  boys  to  try  each  other 
in  cases  of  petty  crimes,  as  in  the  George  Junior  Republic  of  the  pres- 
ent time.^  The  law  reflects  noblesse  oblige  ideas  of  the  aristocratic 
manufacturer.  The  proprietors  of  manufacturing  establishments 
should  cause  the  children,  "whether  bound  by  indenture,  by  parol 
agreement,  or  in  any  other  manner"  to  be  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  Due  attention  should  be  paid 
to  their  morals  and  they  were  required  to  attend  public  worship 
regularly.  The  selectmen  or  a  committee  appointed  by  them  were 
charged  with  enforcing  the  act  and  were  to  visit  the  factories  and  to 
report  to  the  county  court  if  the  employer  neglected  his  dnty.^  The 
board  of  visitors  never  enforced  the  law.  In  1840  the  returns  from 
the  school  districts  in  the  manufacturing  villages  showed  that  two- 

«Towles,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 

*Acts  and  Kesolves,  January,  1854. 

^'Acts  and  Resolves,  May,  1856,  p.  15. 

<*  Sec  also  Alba  M.  Edwards,  The  Labor  Tjeglslation  of  Connecticut,  In  the 
Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  August,  1907,  3d  Series 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  3. 

«Dwighfs  Trarels,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  391-304;  quoted  by  Bagiiall,  The  Textile  In- 
dustries of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  354. 

t  Samuel  Orcutt,  History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Derby,  p.  457.  Account  of  Hum- 
pbroysvllle  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  daughter  of  John  Wiutcrbotham,  first  super- 
intendent, quoted  by  Bngnall,  op.  cit,  p.  357. 

9  Session  I^ws,  1813,  ch.  2. 
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thirds  of  the  children  enumerated  had  never  been  to  school,  and 
Henry  Barnard,  secretary  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  common 
schools,  wrote  that  he  did  not  know  of  a  single  case  where  the  board 
of  visitation  had  been  organized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law.* 

With  the  organization  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  common 
schools  in  1838  ^  the  interest  in  education  became  active  and  for  a 
year  or  so  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1842  the  neglect  of  the 
education  of  children  in  factories  was  a  subject  of  constant  attention^ 
In  the  report  of  1841  Barnard  attributed  much  of  the  nonattendance 
of  children  over  12  years  of  age  to  the  cooperation  of  the  "  necessi- 
ties and  cupidity  of  parents,  and  the  self-interest  of  employers,"  and 
recommended  a  law  to  forbid  the  employment  of  children  under  14 
in  a  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  without  certificates  of 
3  months'  school  attendance.  The  period  of  their  daily  employment 
should  be  limited  to  eight  hours  and  night  work  prohibited  "  so  as  to 
admit  of  their  regular  attendance  at  evening  schools."  Children 
under  16  who  were  employed  or  apprenticed  should  be  entitled  to 
three  months'  continuous  schooling  a  year.*  The  fourth  annual 
report  recommended  the  same  legislation.*  It  was  believed  that 
public  sentiment  was  becoming  stronger.  Barnard  prepared  a  report 
on  the  "  Legal  Provisions  respecting  the  education  and  employment 
of  children  in  factories  in  this  country  and  Europe,"  •  and  the  gov- 
ernor in  his  message  of  1842  recommended  the  factory  children  to 
the  protection  of  the  legislature.  "  It  cannot  be  claimed,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  younger  children  are  physically  competent  without  danger 
to  their  health,  to  labor  the  same  lengtli  of  time  as  persons  of  mature 
years."  He  thought  10  hours'  work  a  day  was  as  much  as  those 
under  14  ought  to  perform.  He^noted  that  the  law  of  1813  was  said 
to  be  inoperative  because  children  claimed  to  be  beyond  the  control 
of  (heir  employers — evidently  the  days  of  apprenticed  children  in 
the  cotton  industry  were  past — and  besides  the  law  contained  no 
provision  to  defray  the  expenses  of  prosecution/  The  law  as  finally 
passed  forbade  the  employment  of  children  under  15  in  all  occupa- 
tions unless  thev  attended  school  three  months  a  vear.  As  in  Massa- 
chnsetts,  a  certificate  siOTed  and  sworn  to  bv  the  school-teacher  was 

fl  StKond  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  ComiulssionerB  of  Coiumon  Schools, 
1S40,  p.  24. 

^Acts  of  1^3S,  ch.  r>2. 

^Tliinl  Auniijil  Kei»ort  of  the  Board  of  Conmi I e« loners  of  Common  Schools, 
pp.  20  and  21. 

'^  Fourth  Annunl  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commipsioners  of  Ck>mmoD  Schools, 
p.  20. 

^  Printed  jis  a  separate  pnniphlot,  also  in  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour- 
nal, 1842,  Vol.  IV,  p.  141  et  seq. 

/  Connecticut  Document,  1842,  No.  2,  p.  9. 
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sufficient  evidence  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  act,  but  it  was  nol 
made  obligatory  on  employees  to  have  such  certificates.  It  was  made 
the  duty  of  the  school  visitors  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
factory  children  annually  or  as  often  as  they  saw  fit  to  see  if  the 
law  was  observed.  Violations  were  to  be  reported  to  an  informing 
officer  who  prosecuted  them.  Children  under  14  years  should  not 
work  longer  than  ten  hours  in  cotton  or  woolen  manufacturing 
establishments.  Characteristically  the  law  attempted  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  educational  provisions  of  the  act,  whereas 
the  ten-hour  law  was  left  without  means  of  enforcement. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools  was  done  away 
with  in  1842,  so  that  there  are  no  accounts  of  the  working  of  the 
new  law,  and  three  years  later,  when  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools  began  reporting  again,  the  interest  in  that  particular  aspect 
of  the  school  problem  was  supplanted  by  other  matters.  Indeed,  the 
school  repoits  up  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1855  contain  little  about 
the  factory  children.  In  1851  Henry  Barnard's  report  devoted  a  sec- 
tion to  the  school  problems  in  manufacturing  districts  in  general 
and  the  tendencies  of  manufacturing  life,  but  he  had  little  to  say 
about  children.* 

Curiously  enough  the  workingmen  of  the  State  seem  to  have  played 
little  part  in  securing  the  legislation  reducing  hours.  Petitions  from 
workingmen  were  few.*  The  interest  in  such  legislation  came  from 
the  governor  of  the  State.  In  his  annual  message  of  1850  Grovemor 
Seymour  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  and  asked  for  an  inquiry  into  the  number  of  hours 
they  were  expected  to  work.  "  I  would  suggest  for  consideration," 
he  wrote,  "  whether  it  would  not  be  both  just  and  exj^edient  to  pro- 
vide by  law,  that  in  cases  where  no  previous  contract  has  been  made 
to  labor  for  any  specified  time  during  a  day,  that  ton  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  legal  day's  labor."  With  a  timidity  characteristic  of  the 
period,  he  suggested  that  "  the  provisions  of  such  a  law  might  be 
extended  at  least  to  all  persons  employed  in  or  on  works  chartered 
by  law."  •  The  matter  went  over  to  the  next  session,  and  apparently 
died  in  the  committee  on  legal  days  of  labor,*  for  there  is  no  record 
of  a  report  from  the  committee.  In  1852  he  again  renewed  the  pro- 
posal to  limit  hours,  especially  on  public  works,  "  that  those  who  toil 
may  not  suffer  from  inconsiderate  or  wrongftil  drafts  upon  their 
time  and  strength,"  •  but  the  committee  on  hours  of  labor  reported 

•  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  1851, 
pp.  32-41. 

*  No  reference  to  nny  such  petition  is  found  until  1854.  See  the  House  Journal 
for  that  year,  p.  514. 

•House  Journal,  1850,  p.  26. 
'House  Journal,  1851,  p.  137. 
•House  Journal,  1852,  p.  12. 
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tdversely.*  The  next  year  the  governor  again  urged  a  lO-hoiir  law 
and  a  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  over 
8  hours  a  aay,''  and  the  joint  select  committee  again  reported  that  no 
legislation  was  necessary/  In  1854  the  new  governor  did  not  renew 
the  subject.  The  joint  committee  to  which  the  petitions  were  re- 
ferred reported  unfavorably.** 

In  1855  the  act  was  passed.  It  provided  that  10  hours  in  the 
absence  of  contract  should  constitute  a  day's  labor  in  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  establishments.  Children  under  9  years  of  age  were 
forbidden  employment  in  such  establishments  and  minors  under  18 
years  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  over  11  hours  a  day  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  establishments.  Penalties  reverted  to  the 
school  fund.*  The  bill  came  up  with  the  age  limit  11  years  but  was 
changed  to  9.  A  motion  to  amend  by  changing  the  hours  to  llj  for 
a  day's  work  and  for  minors  under  18  was  lost.^  Evidently  manu- 
facturers felt  the  11-hour  day  irksome,  for  the  next  year  a  member 
of  the  senate  introduced  a  bill,  "An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  con- 
cerning Domestic  Relations,"  the  curious  title  of  the  act  of  1855,  in 
which  the  hours  of  work  for  minors  were  raised  to  12  hours.^  As  a 
sop  to  labor  and  to  cover  up  the  increase  of  hours  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee raised  the  age  limit  to  10  years.*  The  act  made  it  the  duty 
of  constables  and  gi-and  jurors  to  inquire  after  and  make  presentment 
of  all  offenses  against  the  law.*  This  latter  provitiion  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  feeble  step  toward  enforcement. 

VERMONT. 

Doubtless  the  n^rricuUnral  chaificter  of  the  population  of  Ver- 
mont made  labor  legislation  unneoessaiy.  Certainly  the  labor  move- 
ment was  insignificant  prior  to  the  civil  war.  The  year  after 
Massachusetts  passed  the  law  of  18*^0  requiring  school  attendance  for 
factory  children,  Vermont  took  up  the  subject.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  act  was  prompted  by  necessity.  It  looks  rather  as  if  it  were 
in  imitation  of  English  or  Massachusetts  precedents.  In  18)^7  Au- 
gustus Young  introduced  a  resolution  into  the  senate  '"that  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures  be  instructed  to  incpiire  into  the  expediency 
of  providing  by  law  for  the  health,  education,  and  morals  of  such 

«  House  Jonnial,  1852,  p.  270. 

*  House  Journal,  Annual  Mesfjago,  1853,  p.  29. 
c  n)ld.,  p.  208. 

^  House  Journal,  1S54,  p.  514. 
<?  Acts  of  1855,  oil.  15. 
f  House  Journal,  1855,  p.  391. 
^Senate  Journal.  1850,  p.  188. 

*  House  Journal,  18.^»($,  pp.  301-302. 

*  Acts  of  1S5G,  ch.  39. 
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children  and  minors  as  may,  hereafter,  be  employed  in  manufacturing 
establishments  in  this  State  and  report  by  bill  or  otherwise." •  A 
bill  was  reported  which  passed  without  difficulty.  The  "Act  for  regu- 
lating the  treatment  of  minors  employed  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments "  made  it  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  and  oyerseers  of  the  poor 
"to  examine  into  the  treatment  and  condition  of  any  minor  em- 
ployed in  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  their  respective  towns; 
and,  if  in  their  opinion  the  education,  morals,  health,  food,  or  cloth- 
ing of  such  minor  is  unreasonably  neglected,  or  that  such  minor  is 
treated  with  improper  severity  or  abuse,  or  is  compelled  to  labor  at 
unseasonable  hours  or  times,  or  in  an  unreasonable  manner;  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the  poor  to  admonish 
those  having  the  charge  or  oversight  of  such  minor ;  and  may  at  any 
time  with  the  advice  of  justice  of  the  peace  of  such  town,  take  and 
bind  out  such  minor  to  some  suitable  trade,  profession,  calling  or  em- 
ployment, for  such  length  of  time  as  they  may  deem  proper,  not 
exceeding  the  time  at  which  such  minor  shall  arrive  at  full  age."* 
If  the  minor  had  a  legal  guardian  the  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the 
poor  could  not  bind  him  out.  -The  law  is  without  precedent  in  the 
early  labor  legislation  of  this  country.  The  large  discretionary 
powei-s  granted  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  friendly  to  the  cause  of  factory  children,  would  have 
prevented  their  exploitation,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  law  was 
without  practical  significance,  more  particularly  as  there  were  few 
manufactures  in  the  State  and,  hence,  no  organized  sentiment. 

The  movement  for  shorter  hours  tonclied  Vermont  very  little.  In 
1847  when  the  ten-hour  movement  was  progressing  in  other  States  a 
petition  was  presented  in  the  house  and  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
reported  it  unfavorably.*^  Again,  in  1850,  a  petition  to  limit  the 
hours  of  mechanics  received  the  same  fate.**  No  other  instances  have 
been  found  in  the  records. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  interest  in  education  in  New  Hampshire  did  not  secure  child- 
labor  legislation  before  the  rise  of  the  labor  movement,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  but  the  etforts  of  the  labor  movement  are 
responsible  for  child-labor  legislation.  No  action  and  apparently 
little  interest  was  taken  until  propagandists  from  the  Massachusetts 
Female  Labor  Reform  Association,  a  Lowell  organization,  went 
among  the  New  Hampshire  operatives.     In  1845  John  C.  Cluer,  a 

•  Senate  Journal,  1837,  p.  19. 

•Acts  of  1837,  No.  24. 

'^  House  Journal,  1847.  p.  82. 

<  House  Journal,  1850,  pp.  170,  190. 
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labor  leader,  addressed  them  at  Manchester  on  the  "  Ten-hour  system 
and  factory  oppression,"  and  as  a  result  they  formed  the  Female 
Labor  Reform  Association  of  Manchester.*  Early  in  1846  the  Man- 
chester Democrat  contained  an  irate  article  on  the  Massachusetts 
report  of  1845  on  the  reduction  of  hours,  in  which  the  arguments  of 
a  legislature  which  "can  specify  by  law  the  number  of  days  in  a 
week  a  man  or  a  corporation  shall  labor  "  without  constitutional  vio- 
lation, but  not  the  number  of  hours  in  a  day  a  man  or  a  corporation 
shall  labor,  were  pronounced  "  all  gammon."  A  child-labor  bill  was 
proposed  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of 
age  without  a  certificate  of  6  months'  school  attendance  and  of  chil- 
dren between  12  and  16  years  without  a  certificate  of  3  months'  at- 
tendance. An  hour  for  meals  and  no  more  than  10  hours'  work  were 
also  included.*  Another  article  in  the  Voice  of  Industry  ^  declared 
that  "  the  petitions  of  operatives  will  not  be  smothered  or  choked  off 
by  a  packed  committee  in  a  New  Hampshire  legislature,"  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  movement  for  shorter  hours  in  1845  had  been 
suppressed.*  The  minority  report  of  the  select  committee  in  1847 
on  the  hours  of  labor,  in  stating  that  some  of  the  petitions  referred 
to  them  dated  from  1845,  lends  color  to  the  supposition.' 

In  1846  various  petitions  for  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  cor- 
porations and  regulating  the  employment  of  children  were  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  a  select  committee.  The  committee,  in  reporting, 
sought  to  separate  the  two  issues.  They  introduced  a  bill  for  the  edu- 
cation of  factory  children,  and  at  the  same  time  a  resolution  that 
further  consideration  of  the  petition  be  postponed  until  the  next 
session  of  the  logislatnre/  The  resolutions  were  adopted  and  the  bill 
tabled.  Later  the  bill  was  taken  from  the  table,  and  after  various 
efforts  made  to  amend  it  by  changing  the  6  months'  schooling  pro- 
vision to  5  months  it  passed.^  The  fate  of  the  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  hours  was  not  so  fortunate.  A  bill  combining  regulation  of  hours 
and  education  of  children  had  been  referred  to  the  same  committee, 
but  they  had  already  made  plain  their  unwillingness  to  report  in 
their  resolutions  to  postpone.  The  introducer  of  the  bill,  Lyford,  of 
Pittsfield,  sought  to  get  a  motion  passed  to  instruct  the  committee  to 
report   the  bill.*     Finally   the  committee  did  report,  and  after  an 

•Voice  of  Industry,  Decem!>er  J5,  1845. 

*Coi>iefl  in  Vr>ico  of  Industry,  January  9,  1846,  p.  2,  c  1,  from  the  American 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research. 

<^  January  9.  IMC. 

^'The  House  and  Senate  Journals  for  1845  contain  nothing  to  indicate  that 
Biich  r'*-tltions  were  pr^M^nted. 

'House  Journjil.  1M7.  p.  475. 

^  House  Journjil,  IMO,  p.  359. 

0  Ibi#;.,  pp.  .>V>,  406. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  300. 
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unsuccessful  effort  to  postpone  indefinitely,  the  bill  was  tabled  and  a 
motion  to  take  it  from  the  table  lost.* 

The  act  for  the  better  instruction  of  youth  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments priniiied  that  children  in  manufacturing  establishments 
under  15  years  of  age  must  have  attended  day  school  at  least  3  months 
and  children  under  12  years  at  least  6  months  of  the  12  months  "  next 
preceding  any  and  every  year  in  which  such  child  shall  be  so  em- 
ployed." No  attempt  was  made  to  interpret  the  vagueness  of  that 
expression,  as  had  been  done  in  Massachusetts  in  1849.*'  Certifi- 
cates of  school  attendance  sworn  to  by  the  teacher  must  be  lodged  with 
the  agent  of  the  factory.  School  committees  were  to  inform  of  viola- 
tions, and  when  a  commissioner  for  common  schools  should  be  ap- 
pointed it  was  to  be  his  duty  to  inquire  into  violations  and  report 
them  to  the  attorney-general.* 

Labor  did  not  cease  its  effoits  for  shorter  hours  after  the  legisla- 
tion of  1846.  The  operatives  continued  to  petition  the  legislature 
and  secured  two  reports.  The  majority  report  admitted  the  evils  and 
foresaw  that  they  would  extend,  "  especially  as  manufacturing  busi- 
ness shall  increase  and  a  larger  portion  of  our  young  people  shall  be 
employed  therein,"  and  that  a  reduction  of  hours  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  all  parties,  bringing  an  increase  of  production  to  employ- 
ers and  more  time  for  recreation  and  health  to  operatives,  yet  the 
conuuittce  was  uncertain  what  remedy  to  adopt.  They  noted  a  dis- 
po>ilion  on  the  part  of  employers  to  remedy  the  defects  of  long  hours, 
and  resolved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  should  be 
pi)>lpone(l  until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  that  the  manufac- 
turers might  have  time  to  reduce  hours  of  their  own  accord.  Their 
action  was  dictated  bv  the  belief  "that  reform  of  this  character 
should  be  carried  forward  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion  and  voluntary  action  rather  than  by  penal  enactments."* 
The  minority  reported  that  the  long  hours  in  cotton  mills— from  5  a.  m. 
to  7  p.  m.,  with  one  and  a  half  hours  or  less  for  two  meals — were 
dangerous  to  health  and  destructive  of  intellectual  improvement,  not 
to  mention  recreation  and  amusement/  "  Their  duties  do  not  gener- 
ally require  great  exertions  of  physical  strength,  but  are  rendered 
fatiguing  by  the  constant  attention  required  by  the  rapid  and  increas- 
ing motion  of  the  machines,  attended  by  a  constant  noise  and  jar 

«  House  Journal,  38JO,  pp.  300-393,  409. 

*  Mnssachusetts  Acts  and  Kosolves,   1849,  ch.  220,  sec.  1,  interpreting  act  of 
1830,  ch.  245. 

«  Session  Laws.  1846,  cli.  318. 

*  House  Journal,  1847,  p.  474. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  475-478. 
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which  are  distracting  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  mills."  The  evil 
effects  of  protracted  labor,  they  predicted,  would  be  manifested  in  a 
sickly  population.  "The  employment  of  children  at  a  tender  age, 
which  has  caused  great  complaint  in  Great  Britain,  threatens  to 
become  general  here,  and  without  restraint  must  be  attended  with 
much  greater  and  more  alarming  evils."  •  "  Constant  daily  labors" 
they  declared,  "for  the  full  number  of  hours  which  health  and 
strength  will  permit  leaves  very  little  ability  and  often  little  inclina- 
tion for  that  intellectual  culture  without  which  the  man  or,  what  is 
still  more,  the  woman  becomes  a  mere  slave  to  labor  and  approaches 
the  condition  of  the  machine  she  attends."  •  They  admitted  that  the 
evils  from  manufacturing  were  felt  as  yet  only  in  a  limited  measure, 
but  it  was  incumbent  on  legislators  to  prevent  such  evils.  With  an 
eye  to  the  sanctity  of  individual  contracts  they  recognized  at  the 
same  time  the  inequality  of  the  contractors.  Powerful  corporations 
contracted  through  agents  who  were  "  governed  by  no  considerations 
of  individual  conscience  or  responsibility,"  whereas  the  other  party 
was  a  single  individual,  "  often  poor,  a  minor  or  a  female."  It  was 
obvious  that  contracts  between  such  contractors  were  hardly  likely  to 
be  unfavorable  to  corporations.  They  pointed  out  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  legislation  had  been  with  reference  to  property,  but  the 
laborer's  only  property,  his  ability  to  labor,  had  been  little  protected. 
They  recommended  that  10  hours,  in  the  absence  of  contract,  should 
constitute  a  day's  labor.  Curiously  enough,  they  advocated  forbidding 
the  employment  of  minors  under  a  certain  age  for  more  than  10 
hours  without  the  consent  of  the  guardian.  The  committee  on  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  to  whom  their  bill  had  boon  rcforrc^d.  re- 
ported a  resolution  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  bill  until  the  next 
session,  which  was  lost.<^  A  vague  amendment  to  defeat  the  restric- 
tion of  hours  for  children  under  10,  by  inserting  a  proviso  that  they 
could  be  employed  the  same  number  of  hours  as  adults  if  they  waited 
until  thoy  had  had  time  to  go  home  and  consult  parents  and  n»ceive  a 
written  consent,  was  lost.*  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
crease the  hours  to  11.  The  act  provided  that  10  hours,  in  the 
absence  of  contract,  should  be  taken  to  be  a  dav's  work,  (-hildren 
under  15  years  were  not  to  be  employed  in  manufacrturiu^  establish- 
ments more  than  10  hours  without  tho  written  consent  of  the  parent 

•  ITonse  Jonninl,  1817,  p.  476. 
^  \hU].,  p.  477. 
<^  Il)i(l..  p.  r.l>2. 
''Ibid.,  p.  r/J.")  ot  poq. 

41M50*— S.  Doc.  GIO,  Gl  -2,  vol  tJ 7 
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or  guardian.  Violations  were  finable.*  The  New  York  Daily  Trib- 
une's criticism  of  the  law  is  interesting  as  showing  that  it  was  not 
deceived.* 

This  certainly  seems  to  us  a  very  poor  affair  [it  wrote]  but  not 
at  all  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  mass  of  its  adversaries.  They 
condemn  it  for  attempting  to  limit  the  hoiirs  per  day  of  Hired  Labor; 
we  for  doing  so  little  toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  important 
end.  With  regard  to  Minors,  especially,  we  did  hope  to  find  this  act 
far  better  than  the  mockery  it  is.  The  policy  of  Legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  contracts  of  Adults  for  their  own  services  may  be 
questioned ;  but  who  can  seriously  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  see  that  the  tender  frames  of  its  youth  are  not  shat- 
tered by  excessively  protracted  Toil  ?  Will  anyone  pretend  that  ten 
hours  per  day,  especially  at  confining  and  monotonous  avocations, 
which  tax  at  once  the  brain  and  sinews,  are  not  quite  enough  for  any 
child  to  labor  statedly  and  steadily  ?  Is  it  not  a  chief  and  powerful 
argument  for  any  Legislation  on  the  subject  that  the  constitution  of 
the  future  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Nation  mav  be  and  are  under- 
mined  and  broken  down  by  persistent  labor  through  twelve  to  four- 
teen hours  per  day  ?  If  this  be  so.  (and  we  have  the  most  irrefragable 
testimony  that  it  is,)  why  should  'the  consent  of  the  (?)  parent  or 

fuardian  of  such  minor^  'be  allowed  to  overrule  the  demands  of 
ustice,  Humanity  and  the  Public  weal '  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  if  ten  hours 
er  day  be  enouch  for  anyone  to  labor  steadily — as  the  spirit  of  this 
aw  clearly  implies — it  should  not  be  within  the  power  of  a  father 
or  mothor"  (who  may  be  living  in  drunken  idleness  on  the  earnings 
of  a  chiUFs  overtaxed  energies^  to  make  void  the  immunity  of  the 
Law.  *  *  *  We  believe  nothing  less  than  a  peremptory  prohibi- 
tion of  the  employment  of  Minors  for  more  than  10  hours  per  day, 
witliout  regard  to  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  will  effect 
nnich,  if  anything.  Still,  we  are  willing  to  see  a  trial  made  even  of 
this  milk  and  water  enactment. 

The  Voice  of  Industry  was  not  so  fierce  in  its  criticism.  It  thought 
the  law  was  not  all  that  could  l)e  desired,  but  it  was  something.  The 
Independent  Democrat  was  franker,  and  declared  the  law  amounted 
to  nothing  practically.^  The  law  was  of  course  easily  evaded  by 
special  contracts  with  operatives,  and  it  was  claimed  by  a  labor  organ 
that  operatives  were  blacklisted  who  failed  to  sign  the  10-hour  agree- 
ment.**  Evidently  there  was  some  truth  in  the  claim,  for  the  following 
year  the  petition  of  Martin  Crafts  and  others  to  the  legislature  begged 
for  10  hours  in  manufacturing  establishments,  with  adeqtiate  penalties 
for  violation,  and  for  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  corporations  or 


Is 


•Acts  of  1<^7.  oh.  4S.S. 

*AiiKiisr  11.   1S47. 

'Voico  of  IiKlnstry,  Aufrnst  27,  1.^7. 

*  Voice  of  Industry,  September  17,  1847. 
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their  agents  from  conspiring  together  to  prevent  laborers  from  pro- 
curing employment  in  New  Hampshire  or  other  States.* 

The  provision  of  the  act  of  1846  which  required  manufacturing 
establishments  to  have  certificates  of  school  attendance  sworn  to  by 
the  teacher  was  apparently  irksome,  for  the  very  next  year,  in  1847, 
the  committee  on  education  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  amending  the  act  by  striking  out  the  words  "  and  sworn  to."  * 
The  amendment  passed  the  house  but  died  in  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  senate.^  In  1848,  however,  the  effort  to  change  the  act  of  1846 
was  successful.  The  act  was  considerably  weaker  than  its  predecessor, 
as  a  comparison  of  the  two  laws  shows : 


Act  of  1S48.     chapteb  622. 


Act  of  1846.    chapteb  318. 


Section  1.  That  no  child  under  the 
age  of  15  years  shall  be  emi^Ioyed  to 
labor  in  any  manufacturing  establish- 
ment unless  such  child  shall  have  at- 
tended some  academy,  high  school  or 
public  or  private  day  school  where 
Instruction  is  given  by  a  teacher  com- 
petent to  instruct  in  the  branches  usu- 
ally taught  in  district  schools  at  least 
12  weeks  during  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  time  when  such  child  shall 
be  so  employed. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  12 
years  shall  be  oniployod  as  aforesaid 
unless  such  child  shall  have  attended 
some  academy  or  school  as  aforesaid 
at  least  0  months  during  the  year 
next  prece<ling  the  time  when  said 
child  shall  be  so  emploj-ed:  Provided, 
however.  That  in  case  such  child,  when 
not  prevented  by  sickness,  shall  have 
attendeil  the  district  school  in  the  dis- 
trict where  such  child  had  its  resi- 
dence during  the  whole  time  such 
school  was  kei)t  in  the  district  during 
said  year,  such  child  may  be  employed 
as  aforesaid  in  the  same  manner  as 
If  the  child  had  attended  an  academy 
or  school  ns  aforosjild  for  the  full  term 
of  6  months. 


Section  1.  That  from  and  after  Ist 
of  January  1847,  no  child  under  the 
age  of  15  years  shall  be  employed  to 
labor  in  any  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, unless  such  child  shall  have  at- 
tended some  public  or  private  day 
school  where  Instruction  is  given  by  a 
teacher  qualified  according  to  the  8th 
and  9th  sections  of  chapter  73  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  at  least  3  months  of 
the  12  months  next  preceding  any  and 
every  year  in  which  such  child  shall 
bo  so  employed. 

Sec  2.  That  no  child  under  the  age 
of  12  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment,  unless 
such  child  shall  have  attended  some 
[jubllc  or  private  day  school  where  in- 
struction is  given  by  a  teacher  quali- 
fied according  to  the  8th  and  9th  sec- 
tions of  chapter  73  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  at  least  6  months  of  the  12 
months  next  preceding  any  and  every 
year  in  which  such  child  shall  be 
employed. 


a  House  Journal,  1848,  November  Session,  p.  309.    The  bill  was  tabled  after 
the  second  reading. 

*  House  Journal,  1S47,  June  Session,  p.  183, 
•Senate  Journal,  1847,  p.  120. 
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Sec.  3.  The  owner,  agent  or  super- 
intendent of  any  manufacturing  cstab- 
Hsbment  who  shall  employ  any  child 
to  labor  in  such  establishment,  unless 
a  certificate  is  lodged  with  the  agent 
or  clerk  thereof,  signed  by  the  teacher 
under  whose  charge  such  instruction 
was  received,  or  by  the  prudential 
committee  of  the  district  in  which 
such  child  attended  school  as  afore- 
said, certifying  that  said  child  has  at- 
tended school  as  provided  by  the  1st 
and  2nd  sections  of  this  act,  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  the  sum  of  $50  for  each 
offence,  to  be  recovered  by  indictment 
to  the  use  of  the  complainant. 

Sec.  4.  Repealed  Act  of  1846. 


Sec.  3.  That  the  owner,  agent  or 
superintendent  of  any  manufacturing 
establishment  who  shall  employ  any 
child  in  such  establishment;  unless  a 
certificate  be  lodged  with  the  clerk  or 
agent  thereof,  from  a  teacher,  and 
sworn  to,  that  such  child  has  attended 
school  under  his  or  her  charge,  as 
provided  by  the  1st  and  2nd  sections 
of  this  act,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
$50  for  each  offence,  to  be  recovered 
by  indictment  in  any  court  competent 
to  try  the  same,  to  the  use  of  the 
person  prosecuting. 


Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  several  school  committees  within 
this  State  to  inform  of  alf  violations 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioner  of  common  schools 
whenever  one  shall  be  appointed,  to 
inquire  Into  any  violations  of  this  act, 
and  report  the  same  to  the  Attorney 
Genernl,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
prosecute  the  same. 


The  qualifications  of  the  teacher  are  not  so  exactly  expressed  as  in 
the  act  of  1840,  but  this  is,  perhaps,  a  minor  change.  Three  months 
changed  to  12  weeks  is  in  favor  of  exactness.  The  change  in  the 
already  vague  wording  from  "  next  preceding  any  and  evovy  year 
in  which "  to  "  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  time  when 
such  child  shall  be  so  employed  "  does  away  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  former  act  that  the  child  must  attend  school  everv  vear 

ft'      ft' 

until  it  is  15  years  of  age  and  establishes  the  fact  that  12  weeks' 
schooling  during  the  year  before  employment  satisfies  all  legal  require- 
ments. The  6  months'  provision  has  acquired  a  loophole,  permitting 
attendance  at  the  district  school  during  its  shorter  term  to  satisfy  the 
requirements.  The  certificate  of  attendance  no  longer  has  to  be  sworn 
to  by  the  teacher,  the  school  committees  are  no  longer  charged  with 
informing  of  violations,  and  the  c*ommissioner  of  common  schools  no 
longer  must  inquire  into  violations  of  the  act  and  report  to  the 
attorney-general. 

In  1853  the  truancy  law  was  passed,  which  prescribed  that  children 
should  either  attend  school  or  have  a  "  regular  and  laAvful  occupa- 
tion."'' 


Acts  of  1853,  cb.  1278. 
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MAINB. 

In  Maine,  as  in  the  other  New  England  States,  the  education  of 
fectory  children  was  the  first  reform  of  working  conditions.  The 
school  returns  for  1846,  when  the  board  of  education  was  established, 
showed  that  60,952  children  between  4  and  21  years  were  not  in  at- 
tendance at  school  during  the  sumer,  and  that  47,847  were  not  in  at- 
tendance in  winter.  The  returns  were  from  about  one-half  the  towns 
and  population  of  the  State,*  and  after  making  allowances  for  the 
poorer  classes  who  withdrew  their  children  at  16  years,  the  report 
stated  "  there  are  yet  thousands  who  are  unaccounted  for ;  whose  in- 
terest, and  future  happiness  and  welfare,  demand  their  presence  at 
the  school-house,  but  who  are  sought  for  there  in  vain."  *  The  secre- 
tary did  not  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  securing  the  attendance 
at  school  of  factory  children  as  a  remedy,  but  simply  joined  with  the 
governor  in  lamenting  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  com- 
munity in  regard  to  school  matters.*  As  the  result  of  this  educational 
campaign  the  child-labor  law  of  1847  was  passed,  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  precedents.**  It  followed 
the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  in  providing  that  children  from  12 
to  15  must  attend  school  3  months  out  of  12,  but  differed  from  it  in 
applying  the  provision  of  the  law  exclusively  to  children  employed 
in  cotton  or  woolen  manufacturing  establishments.  Children  under 
12  years  in  the  same  industries  must  attend  school  4  months  a  year, 
and  certificates  of  attendance  sworn  to  by  the  teachers  must  be  kept 
on  file,  both  New  Hampshire  precedents.  Half  of  the  fine  for  failure 
went  to  the  complainant  and  the  other  half  to  the  town.  The  school 
committees  micrht  inquire  into  any  violations — it  was  optional  with 
them — and  report  to  the  county  attorney,  who  should  prosecute  for 
violations/  This  provision  was  probably  ignored,  for  even  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  education  in  his  report  of  1848,  in  which  he  dwelt 
at  Ienp:tli  on  the  duties  of  the  school  committees,  made  no  mention  of 
their  duties  in  regard  to  factory  children/ 

»  First  KeiH)rt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pp.  21-22,  Maine 
Documents,  1S4T. 

» Ibid.,  p.  211 

<^  Governor's  mossape,  Maine  Documents,  1847,  p.  22;  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Kduoation,  Maine  Documents,  1847,  pp.  48-50. 

*E.  Stap  Wliiiin,  Factory  I.efrlslation  In  Maine,  Columbia  University  Studies 
in  Political  Science,  Vol.  XXXIlI.  pp.  27-30,  32-33. 

•Session  Laws.  1S47,  ch.  29. 

f  Second  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1848,  pp.  r)0-69. 
Whitin  is  of  the  oi»inion  that  the  educational  basis  of  this  law  was  its  great 
source  of  weakness;  i.  c,  the  fact  that  its  enforcement  lay  with  the  educational 
authorities.  (Oj).  cit.,  p.  44.)  It  Is  rather  in  the  wording  of  the  law,  however, 
that  the  weakness  lies.  It  was  not  nt  all  obligatory  upon  the  school  committees 
to  Inquire  into  violations  nor  were  they  to  see  that  the  law  was  enforced.  A 
violation  had  first  to  be  reported  la  tliem  before  they  could  take  any  stepf  wbatr 
«\'er,  nor  were  they  then  empowered  to  enter  factories. 
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As  in  New  Hampshire,  the  labor  movement  came  up  prominently 
the  next  year  and  the  operatives  secured  a  report  on  their  petitions 
for  the  reduction  of  hours.'*  The  committee  which  repoi'ted  argued 
that  the  standards  for  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures  by  law 
furnih'hed  a  precedent  for  fixing  the  length  of  a  day's  work,  and 
showed  the  impossibility  of  fixing  hours  by  agreement.  They  were  of 
the  opinion  that "  men  accomplish  more  work  in  ten  hours,  where  that 
system  is  reduced  to  practice,  than  where  they  work  as  long  as  they 
can  see,"  *  and  brought  forward  the  claims  of  the  individual  to  leisure 
to  improve  and  equip  himself  for  the  intelligent  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  citizen.  With  regard  to  children  they  declared  that  "this 
country  is  fast  approaching  the  old  countries  in  relation  to  manu- 
factories, and  it  seems  to  your  committee  particularly  necessary  that 
some  legislation  should  be  had  to  secure  to  tlie  young  who  go  into 
those  establishments  as  operatives  the  means  of  preserving  their 
health  and  improving  their  minds."  *^  Tliey  reported  a  bill  making 
10  hours  the  legal  working  day  in  the  absence  of  contract  in  all  oc- 
cupations. Cliildren  under  16  were  not  to  be  employed  "in  any 
manufacturing  or  other  corporations"  more  than  10  hours  a  day. 
The  bill  met  the  usual  opposition,  was  tabled  indefinitely  and  finally 
passed  with  a  few  amend ments.**  Agricultural  and  monthly  labor 
was  exce]>tod  from  tlie  10-hour  leiral  labor  day.*  The  section  for- 
bidding  tlie  enij^Iovinent  of  childron  under  10  years  for  more  than  10 
hours  a  day  in  :uiy  ninnnfarturiiig  or  otlier  I'oiptJi-ation  was  the  most 
far-roacliin^^  of  all  tlie  legislation  p;i>se«l  up  to  this  time.  The  New 
Haiiii»-liire  l:iw.  as  lias  Ijrcn  si-en,  pi()\id(Ml  a  loophole  by  allowing 
parents  to  make  sjiecial  contracts  perinittiug  cliihliiii  under  15  years 
to  work  longer  than  10  hours. 

This  law  soon  calh'd  out  the  opj)ositio!i  of  nuinnfactiircrs,  and  in 
Iv^l!^  lK»th  hoiiM'  an«l  M»nate  pas.M'd  a  bill  lo  rcpi-al  il/  The  governor 
returntnl  the  bill  nn.-igned.  and  in  a  niosago  of  tin'  next  year  gave 
his  reasons  for  so  doing.^  The  (lej)eiid«Mi<-('.  d«'grad:Uion.  and  want 
of  operatives  in  other  countries  had  arou-ed  alarm  that  they  would 
STilTer  a  similar  fate  in  this  countrv.  While  those  conditions  did  not 
yet  exist  in  this  countrv  and  the  fa«'lory  ])ojmlation  was  still  tem- 
porary, the  number  of  those  a(loj)iing  it  a>  a  j)ermanent  occupation 
was'increa>ing.     The  (juc^lion  vvas  there fcu'e  whether  p:irMits  should 


^  n)iti..  I..  ?K 

'"Miiino  DocMiiiHMits,  IMD.     S^'iiiite  No.  11),  i'i>.  4-5. 
^  Wliitin,  op.  ('it.,  pp.  .'57  'W 
f  Si'sslon  Laws.  Is4s.  <'li,  83. 
f  Whlliii,  rp.  i.'it.,  p.  .'«). 

^  Maine  I>o«'umont,  ISOO.    Senate  Xu.  2;  also  qn«»ttil  lu  Wiiitln,  up.  cit.,  pp^ 
10-44,  lu  full 
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"be  required  to  give  to  their  children,  a  full  opportunity,  such  as  they 
received,  for  physical,  moral,  and  mental  development  to  fit  them  for 
usefulness  and  success,  in  any  sphere  of  action,  which  they  may  after- 
wards select  or  *  *  *  be  allowed  to  limit,  from  childhood,  their 
mental,  as  well  as  natural  vision,  by  the  walls  of  a  cotton  mill,  and 
thus  make  them  for  life,  the  mere  appendages  of  the  loom  and 
spindle?"'*  He  answered  the  argument  that  the  subject  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  parents  by  reference  to  the  results  in  coun- 
tries where  it  had  been  left  to  them  where  "  a  numerous,  degraded 
population  are  now  reaping  the  consequences,  in  misery  and  wretched- 
ness." He  pointed  out  that  a  manufacturing  population,  more  than 
any  other,  was  not  in  a  position  to  regulate  the  labor  and  education 
of  their  children,  for  manufacturing  was  the  only  industry  which 
employed  large  numbers  of  children  constantly  and  profitably.  It 
was  well  known  that  parents  failed  to  send  their  children  to  sc^iool 
through  carelessness  and  indifference,  and  if  a  constant  reward  in 
money,  the  children's  wages,  were  added  for  this  neglect,  as  was  the 
case  in  manufacturing  towns,  the  evils  would  increase.  "  The  earn- 
ings of  the  child  constitute  an  ever  present  temptation  to  the  parent, 
to  impose  upon  him,  toil  and  confinement,  inconsistent  with  a  full 
development,  which  can  only  be  acquired  under  the  discipline  of 
homo,  and  the  schoolroom,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  free  air  of 
HeavtMi."^  Evidently  those  in  favor  of  repealing  the  act  of  1848 
had  contended  that  the  mills  could  not  run  on  a  10-hour  basis  and 
that  many  cliildren  under  IG  would  therefore  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  aflorcling  n^lief  to  widowed  mothers,  etc.  The  governor 
met  this  ()l)jert  ion  hy  .^howiiiir  that  the  State  would  then  i)ennit  '*  the 
niotlier  to  be  relieved  at  the  incalculable  cost  of  entailing  upon  thou- 
sands of  oll'-prini;:  mental  and  bodily  imbecility,  poverty  and 
wretche(IiH'»." '^  lie  frankly  said  that  no  one  would  i)retend  that 
children  under  It)  could  be  employed  longer  than  10  hours  without 
danger.  He  indorsed  tin*  act,  not  because  it  })r()teeted  labor  against 
capital,  but  on  the  ^n-ound  of  education,  "  the  harmonious  expansion 
of  both  the  inm^r  and  the  outer  man,"  a  reflection  of  the  attitude 
which  alone  made  child-labor  le^^isjation  possible  at  tluit  early  time. 
The  truancy  law  of  this  same  year  (IS.")!))  supported  his  position 
that  protection  of  labor  against  capital  was  not  needed  by  excepting 
from  the  penalties  of  truancy  children  between  G  and  IT)  years  who 
did  not  attend  school,  but  who  had  a  '*  regular  and  lawful  occupa- 
tion." <*     In  lbr>r>  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  this 

0  (iovoriior's  niessnpo,  quoted  in  Whltln,  op.  clt.,  pp.  40-44. 

^  Wliiti?!.  (>i>.  cit.,  pp.  ,'i,  4. 

c  \UU\..  ]).  4. 

<  Ses.sioii  Laws,  isr>0,  ch.  1!k3,  sec.  14. 
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defect  by  a  bill  which  would  fine  any  persons  furnishing  emplojrment 
to  children  during  the  school.* 

NEW  YORK. 

The  history  of  child-labor  legislation  in  New  York  prior  to  the  civil 
war  is  the  history  of  failure,  yet  the  efforts  to  secure  legislation  illus- 
trate the  predominance  of  the  same  ideas  as  in  States  where  the 
attempts  met  with  success,  so  that  some  account  of  them  is  in  order. 
As  in  the  other  States  the  lack  of  education  and  the  excessive  hours 
of  toil  were  the  chief  abuses  around  which  agitation  for  reform  cen- 
tered. The  first  attention  given  the  subject,  however,  sprang  from 
neither  of  these  abuses.  In  1832  Mr.  T.  Smith  pointed  out  in  the 
assembly  in  a  vague  preamble  to  a  resolution  which  he  offered,  that 
"  an  inquiry  into  the  general  system  of  apprenticeship,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  such  remedies  as  will  appear  best  adapted  to  insure 
in  apprentices,  fidelity,  contribute  to  health,  improvement  and  eleva- 
tion of  character,  enlarge  their  sphere  of  action,  and  increase  their 
usefulness  when  arrived  to  years  of  maturity  "  was  "  a  subject  worthy 
the  highest  regard  and  best  attention  of  a  patriotic  legislature."* 
The  committee  of  inquiry  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
reported  that  they  did  not  advise  a  revision  of  the  existing  law,  but 
they  believed  that  cases  existed  and  were  increasing  in  which  the  law 
might  beneficially  apply,  and  mentioned  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments as  instances  in  point — "  especially  such  where  it  would  be 
profitable  to  employ  large  numbers  of  children,  and  many  of  them  of 
an  age  incapable  of  enduring  excessive  toil.  The  labor  at  some  of 
those  places,  is  of  ten  done  in  confined  rooms,  crowded  by  numbers,  and 
with  materials  used,  together  calculated  to  produce  an  atmosphere  im- 
pure and  unhealthy;  or  an  unreasonable  duration  of  time  for  labor 
imposed,  making  the  performance  onerous  and  the  results  injurious; 
or  at  labor  excessively  fatiguing,  liable  without  rare  to  subdue  the 
hardiest  constitutions."  For  fear  of  misconstruction  the  report  has- 
tened to  laud  manufacturers,  ''  those  patriotic  men,  who,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth  in  a  laudable  business,  have  voluntarilv  established 
such  regulations,  to  insure,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  children  and 
youth  under  their  care  and  in  their  employ,  habits  of  industry,  skill 
in  an  art  or  trade,  decency  of  person  and  deportment,  comfort,  health, 
a  moral,  religious,  and  business  education  ■'  !  The  reference  to  the 
pitiful  child  labor  in  Europe  suggests  that  the  English  agitation  was 
responsible  for  the  inquiry  in  New  York  rather  tlian  abuses  there. 
The  enlightened  attitude  toward  legal  regulation  of  children  is  per- 

«  Wliitin.  op.  clt..  i».  4r). 

*N.  Y.  Ass?eiiil»ly  Juunial,  18:32,  p.  170. 
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hipfr  mmmal  at  that  time.  **  To  ssercifle  a  n^perviioty  andpaAamal 
care,  in  &▼«  of  tlioae  who  need  protocstion  and  cave  ttid  haye  it  not 
no€  know  where  to  seek  it^"  the  eoiunittee  reported,  **  wooM  be  to 
faraoe  and  onbellish  the  atrocture  of  our  free  iartatitfAonai  and  timely 
eome  in  aid  of  that  laudable  qnrit  ao  frequently  peeaeBted  in  the  nu- 
meroua  public  and  private  duoitiea  leading  ficm  me  «lMi  d^i^da^ 
tion  the  onfortunate  duldren  of  want^  The  eoumiittee  aehed  leave 
to  preaant  a  bilL*  There  ia  no  reeosd  of  aeoh  a  bill  nor  forfber  maap 
tion  of  it  in  the  joumaL 

Interest  in  education  ahortly  alterwarda  made  Hi  ^peaniMb 
▲  Strang  conviction  that  aomething  ahoold  bedone  lor  the  eduoatioQ 
of  children  emplcyed  in  mannfactoriiig  eetaUiahmenta  led-  the  aeo- 
retaxy  of  state  in  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent,  of  eommoii 
adiools  for  1882  to  call  the  attention  of  the  l^gialatnre  to  the  subject 
again.  ^  In  many  of  these  estaWiahmentai**  he  reported,  ^  diikben 
are  employed  at  a  very  early  age;  and  there  ia  great  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  neoeasities  or  the  cupidity  of  parents  and  gnardiana 
will,  in  too  many  cases  overcome  their  obligationa  to  their  children 
and  to  society,  and  induce  them  entirely  to  neglect  their  eduoationy 
in  order  to  aecure  the  oomperatively  miflaraWe  stipend  wUeh  theg^ 
can  earn  in  these  manu&ctorieai  a  a  •  jj^  policy  of  all  our 
laws  is  to  secure  a  good  common  eduoati<m  to  every  child  in  the  State} 
and  the  condition  of  the  children  who  are  employed  in  the  nuumfao- 
tories,  as  to  their  means  of  instruction,  ou^t  to  be  carefully  inquired 
into  and  provided  for.  The  diffusion  of  educatkm  among  all  daasea 
of  our  population  is  deemed  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  preeerva* 
tion  of  our  free  institutions,  that  if  the  obligations  which  rest  upon 
every  good  citizen  in  this  particular  are  disregarded,  the  persons  hav- 
ing the  custody  of  such  children,  ought  to  be  visited  with  such  die* 
abilities,  as  will  induce  them  from  interest  if  not  from  principle  to 
cause  the  children  to  be  instructed,  at  least  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetia'' ^  No  legislative  action,  however,  waa  taken  in  the 
matter. 

Two  years  later,  in  1835  the  committee  on  trades  and  manuf acturee 
reporting  on  petitions  from  operatives  in  regard  to  the  oppressive 
practices  of  corporations  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  long  hours, 
from  12  to  14,  one  of  the  evils  of  cojrporations,  meant  that  children 
were  necessarily  brought  up  in  ignorance.  They  did  not  propose  a 
bill,  but  referred  the  subject  to  the  judiciary  committee.  Foreseeing 
the  difficulty  the  freedom  of  contract  was  likely  to  make  they  cited 
precedents  for  its  infringement  to  prevent  oppression  and  singled  out 
women  and  children,  ^'  least  able  to  assert  and  maintain  their  rights,'' 


•  Assembly  Documents,  1832,  Vol.  IV,  No.  308,  8  pi>. 

*  Assembly  Documents,  1833,  No.  17,  p.  23. 
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as  "  the  most  likely  to  be  improperly  operated  upon  in  making  their 
contracts."**  The  judiciary  committee  bill  after  the  second  reading 
was  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,^  after  which  there 
is  no  further  record  of  it. 

The  same  year  in  which  Massachusetts  passed  the  first  child-labor 
law,  1836,  the  New  York  assembly  instructed  the  committee  on  col- 
leges, academies,  and  common  schools  "  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  providing  by  law  for  the  proper  education  and  government  of 
diildren  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments."*^  Mr.  Yates 
for  the  committee  reported  that  they  lacked  sufficient  information  to 
act  upon  the  matter.  They  thought  it  favorable  that  manufacturing 
sites  were  scattered  throughout  the  State,  as  there  was  less  likelihood 
of  "moral  degradation  and  ignorant  and  destructive  combinations, 
promoted  by  reckless  agitators  for  sinister  purposes."  A  small  manu- 
facturing population,  it  was  thought,  was  likely  to  be  more  closely 
associated  with  the  farming  interests,  which  apparently  imparted 
morality.  The  committee  then  diverged  to  a  consideration  of  the 
various  manufacturing  sites  in  the  State  "in  order  to  impress  more 
strongly  the  importance  of  immediate  action  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary- information."  They  concluded  by  introducing  a  bill  *'  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  three  coniinissioners  to  collect  statistical  facts 
r<'Iative  to  manufacturing  operations,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
l)l()vo(l,  at  what  hours  usnnlly,  what  number  are  children  or  young 
p(»rs(>ns  under  age.  witli  their  difforent  ages  as  near  as  may  be  and 
what  provision  is  mnde  for  their  eduratidn  either  by  the  parents  or 
ein|)l<)vers,  and  report  the  same  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature 
with  a  reeominendntion  of  sueh  legal  provision  as  they  think  required 
to  enforce  due  attention  to  the  education,  government  and  proper 
enjj)l()ynient  of  children  in  all  fuetories."*'  The  fate  of  the  bill  was 
jx^culinr.  After  the  second  reading  it  was  connnitted  to  a  committee 
of  th(»  whole  hous(»/  Lat(*r  the  journal  contains  a  notict^  that  Mr. 
Yates,  from  the  select  committee  to  which  the  bill  was  referred,  re- 
jKU'ted  that  the  connnittee  had  gone  through  the  bill  and  agreed  to  it 
without  amendment.  The  bill  was  read  and  ajrreed  to  bv  the  house, 
which  ordered  that  it  be  engrossed/  afiei*  wiiich  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  it. 

The  nejrlect  of  education  of  factorv  children  was  not  forirotten,  for 
2  years  later  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  devoted  a  para- 
graph to  the  subjwt  in  his  annual  report  for  18»^8.    He  thought  there 


<»  Assembly  Documents.  IK.^.',  No.  liori. 

*  Assembly  Journal,  I^D^  p.  o"J4. 
<?  Assembly  Jnurnnl.  is:;r..  p.  MO. 

*  Assembly  Ducuments.  ls;*.Ci.  V(»l.  IV,  No.  2:^..  4  p. 
'Assembly  .Tonrnnl,  lS^i»,  [k  451.), 

f  Ibid.,  p.  1)1)2. 
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was  reason  to  believe  that  their  education  was  wholly  neglected  in 
many  cases.  The  salutary  operation  of  the  Massachusetts  law  dis- 
closed the  same  necessity  for  such  a  law  in  New  York.  In  disputes 
over  the  apportionment  of  school  funds  to  the  districts  it  had  "  been 
alleged  and  not  denied  that  large  numbers  of  children  were  employed 
in  factories  "  who  were  enumerated  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  appor- 
tionment of  the  school  fund  without  being  sent  to  school.  A  provision 
which  would  send  factory  children  to  school,  he  thought,  might  be 
classed  as  a  measure  of  self-protection  by  the  State." 

After  the  thirties  the  education  of  factory  children  as  a  class  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  larger  educational  interest.  Tlie  educational 
reports  contain  no  reference  to  the  necessity  of  a  law,  but  not  because 
the  school  authorities  were  imaware  of  their  employment,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  children  of  poor  parents  is  repeatedly  given  as  a  partial 
explanation  of  nonattendance.*  The  school  authorities  were  content 
on  the  whole  with  accepting  the  poverty  of  the  parent  as  a  justifiable 
excuse.  One  report  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  State  wanted  poor 
children  educated  it  must  do  more  than  provide  schools;  it  must  sup- 
ply food,  clothing,  and  slielter  at  the  public  expense.  "The  pliysical 
wants  of  the  young  exact  constant  attention,"  wrote  the  superintendent 
in  1857,  "  and  until  they  are  satisfied,  by  a  provision  as  certain  and 
unfailing  as  the  daily  return  of  hunger  and  thirst,  it  is  idle  to  talk 
of  free  schools  and  gratuitous  education  to  the  extremely  poor  and 
friendless  in  the  large  cities.  It  is  not  an  act  of  kindness  to  offer 
what  cannot  be  accepted.  If  they  are  ever  brought  within  a  school- 
house  and  kej^t  tliere  for  any  len<rth  of  time,  it  must  he  by  (M)nipiil- 
sion;  by  havinir  in  cacli  ward  an  education  police  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  si'ek  tliein  out.  juid  see  that  for  a  certain  part  of  every  year, 
and  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  they  are  not  merely  compelled  to 
attend  school,  but  are  clothed,  fed  and  housed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  admit  of  such  attendance."*'  The  writer  was  not  yet  prepared, 
however,  to  advocate  compiilsory  education. 

One  is  left  to  infer  that  tlie  panic  of  18.^7  put  a  stop  to  the  attempt 
to  secure  le^rislation  for  shorter  hours.  After  the  report  and  bill  of 
1835  it  was  12  ye;»rs  hefon*  the  subject  was  again  taken  to  the  legis- 
lature. In  18^7  Mike  AValsh,  a  Tammany  representative  and  labor 
sympathizer  from  New  York  City,  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

That  the  number  of  hours'  labor  n(»r  (lav  which  mav  be  exacted  from 
apprentices  and  other  minors  ou^^ljt  to  be  limited  and  defined  by  law. 

That  the  number  of  hours'  labor  per  day  which  shall  legally  satisfy 
and  fulfill  a  ccmtract  to  woi'k  for  any  specified  term,  in  the  absence  of 

<»  Ass(*nibly  DocMinuMits,  1K.S9,  No.  17,  p.  35. 

^  UeiK)rt  <»f  Sni'erintendfMit  of  Conimon  Schools.  Asseni!)l.v  Dociinients,  l'"41, 
No.  K^O.  p.  7  ;  ibid..  1S4C,.  N.).  :;().  ]».  4A  :  ibid..  isr)7,  No.  95,  i)p.  9,  10,  47. 
*Assoiiibly  Docimients,  1857,  No.  95,  p.  lU. 
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any  further  agreement  between  the  parties,  'ought  otherwise  to  be 
determined  and  declared  by  law. 

That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  generally  the  sdb- 
ject  of  the  rights  of  the  laborer  and  the  interests  of  the  State  wifli 
regard  to  the  hours  of  labor,  to  take  testimony,  if  they  may  deem  it 
expedient,  and  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise." 

After  first  tabling  the  resolutions,  the  house  agreed  to  them  and 
ordered  that  Walsh  and  4  others,  among  them  Develin,  a  New  York 
baker,  be  such  a  committee.  There  is  no  record  that  the  committee 
ever  reported.  Various  petitions  for  the  reduction  of  hours  were 
presented,^  and  in  the  senate  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  labor  was 
introduced,  and  after  the  second  reading,  was  committed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

The  next  year,  1848,  Walsh  repeated  his  resolutions  with  an  addi- 
tion that,  the  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  previous  year 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee  to  be  appointed.®  A  committee 
was  appointed,  and  reported  favorably  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition- 
ers and  begged  leave  to  introduce  a  bill,  "  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
labor  and  to  prevent  oppression."  *  When  the  bill  was  put  to  a  vote 
it  was  defeated  by  3  votes.*  A  motion  by  Walsh  to  reconsider  the 
vote  failed  to  secure  the  necessary  majority.^ 

In  1849  the  hours  movement  came  nearer  success.  Numerous  peti- 
tions were  presented,  as  in  previous  years,  and  referred  to  a  select 
coniniittee  which  reported  a  bill,  '"xVn  act  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
labor.'' ^  The  bill  was  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
repoatoilly  in  the  effort  to  block  it/  Finally  on  motion  it  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  coniniittee  which  reported  it  as  correctly  engrossed.* 
After  the  third  reading  it  was  reconiniitted  to  the  select  committee, 
which  reported  it  without  amendment.^  Again,  after  the  third 
reading,  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  with  instructions  to  strike 
out  the  second  section  was  no^atived.^'  In  the  debate  that  followed 
L.  Ward  Smith,  the  chanij)ion  of  the  bill,  declared  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  a  bill  which  would  suit  everybody.  The  bill  simply 
attempted  to  secure  operatives  from  oppression  and  overwork. 
Pruvn,  an  advocate,  thouirht  the  "  amendments  would  destroy  the 
bill  and  render  it  a  mere  husk  and  insult.''    One  member  "'  hoped  the 

^APseniMy  Jonrnnl,  1^7.  p.  30. 
^Ibld.,   i>p.  lOO*^.  V\:i\K  17KL 
<•  Assembly  Journal,  181S,  p.  81. 

*  U)i(l.,  p.  1)57. 
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opponents  would  kill  the  bill  honorably  and  not  slaughter  it  in  a 
roundabout  way,"  and  another  represented  that  the  mechanics  would 
consider  the  bill  an  outrage  upon  their  rights  if  they  could  not  work 
as  long  as  they  pleased.®  The  bill  was  referred  to  a  select  comiuittee 
with  instructions  to  report  it  complete  that  same  day.''  The  bill  as 
reported  provided  that  10  hours,  in  the  absence  of  contract,  should  be 
a  legal  day's  labor  except  in  agricultural  and  domestic  employments. 
The  second  section  contained  the  following  provision:  "No  person 
who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  6  years  shall  be  employed  in 
any  factory,  furnace,  workshop,  or  manufactory  whatever;  or  if 
under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  so  employed  more  than  8"  hours  in  any 
one  day,  except  by  their  own  consent;  and  if  any  owner,  agent,  or 
other  officer  of  any  factory,  furnace,  workshop,  or  manufactory  shall 
employ  or  assent  to  the  employment  of  any  person  or  persons,  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  or  she  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor."  Motions  to  insure  3  months'  schooling 
a  year  to  every  child  under  16,  to  exact  extra  wages  for  more  than  10 
hours  of  labor,  to  raise  the  age  of  admission  from  6  to  8  years,  to 
limit  hours  to  6  a  day  for  those  between  8  and  12  years  of  age,  to 
exempt  unincorporated  settlements  from  the  law,  and  to  permit  ap- 
prentices to  work  only  10  hours  a  day  and  60  a  week  were  all  nega- 
tived. The  bill  finally  passed  the  house  by  a  majority  of  47  votes,** 
only  to  die  in  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  senate.' 

Again,  in  1850,  as  a  result  of  the  petitions  for  a  reduction  of  hours, 
a  bill  was  introduced,  read  twice,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  which  never  took  it  up,*  and  the  next  year  the  petitions 
were  consigned  to  the  judiciary  roniinittee/  An  act  recjuiring  parents 
or  giuirdians  of  minor  children  in  service  to  notify  tho  employer  that 
they  claimed  the  children's  wages  w^as  passed  in  1850.  In  default 
of  such  a  notice  the  payment  to  minors  was  valid.' 

In  1852  Mike  Wal<h,  once  more  active  in  the  assembly,  put  for- 
ward his  resolutions  of  1S47,  hut  with  little  success.  His  bill  to  re<2ni- 
late  the  hoius  and  compensation  of  labor  and  to  restrict  oj)pression, 
after  the  second  reading,  was  committeed  to  the  conunittee  of  the 
whole  house,  where  it  was  never  heard  from  apain.* 

The  next  year  the  usual  10-hour  bill  parsed  the  house  by  a  largo 
majority.*     The  a<re  limit  of  admission  to  employment  in  nranufac- 

«Ne\v  York  WH'kly  'rribniic.  Mnrcli  24,  1S49,  p.  4,  c.  3. 
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<^  Ibid.,  pp.  0«)T-lO(H>. 

'Sonnte  Joiirnnl.  ispj.  p.  4.^»3. 
•As.«^Miibly  .T«)'iriiMl,  ]sr.4),  pp.  214.  70S. 
^Assembly  JminiMl,  isr)l,  Vol.  II,  p.  849. 
i^Now  York  Sossi<»ii  Laws,  IS.'O.  cb.  'JOr>. 

*  Assembly  Jonnial.  1S.'2,  pp.  m.'i,  026. 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1^5.'?.  p.  IMl. 
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turing  establishments  was  raised  to  10  years  of  age  from  the  6  years  of 
the  bill  of  1847.  The  bill  contained  the  familiar  provision  that  only 
those  who  knowingly  employed  children  under  age  were  liable  to  a 
penalty,*  After  a  long  debate  in  the  senate,  in  which,  among  other 
amendments,  one  forbidding  the  employment  of  any  woman  to  make 
a  shirt  for  less  than  26  cents  and  pantaloons  for  less  than  50  cents 
was  negatived,  the  bill  was  defeated.  The  vote  in  favor  of  it  stood 
13  to  9,  but  as  13  did  not  constitute  a  majority  of  the  members  elected 
to  the  senate,  it  failed  to  pass.*  On  the  reconsideration  the  vote 
stood  13  in  favor  and  5  against,  again  not  a  majority .«  The  house 
then  introduced  a  10-hour  bill  on  public  works,  which  succeeded  in 
passing.* 

In  the  meantime  interest  in  the  welfare  of  children  was  reviving. 
The  Children's  Aid  Society  was  organized  in  New  York  City  in  1853* 
and  the  Houses  of  Refuge  at  New  York  and  Rochester  were  claiming 
public  consideration.  The  governor,  in  his  annual  message,  made 
an  appeal  for  juvenile  delinquents,  and  various  petitions  for  a  law 
for  neglected  and  destitute  children  were  presented  to  the  assembly/ 
Both  matters  were  referred  to  a  select  committee,  whose  report  was 
an  admirable  plea  for  compulsory  education.  While  agreeing  that 
parental  care  and  the  common  schools  were  the  best  protection  for 
children,  they  thought  there  were  "  too  many  homes  whose  influences 
over  the  growing  child  are  anything  but  salutary,  and  too  many 
schools  under  the  control  of  incompetent  persons."'  With  farseeing 
judgment  they  noted  the  caprice  of  legislation  which  made  action  on 
matters  of  equal  importance  sometimes  optional  and  sometimes  com- 
pulsory. 

The  law  petvnits  some  things  and  campels  some  things.  It  per- 
mits a  man  to  select  his  own  occupation,  religion  and  mode  of  life; 
it  compels  him  to  respect  his  neighbor's  occupation,  religion  and 
rights.  But  how  is  it  with  his  own  children^  It  compeTs  him  to 
support  them,  to  furnish  them  with  raiment,  food,  and  shelter;  it 
permits  him  utterly  to  neglect  their  training  and  occupation;  it 
compels  him  to  be  responsible  for  their  acts  until  they  shall  attain 
a  certain  age;  it  permits  him  to  suffer  them  to  become  vagabonds 
and  culprits;  it  compels  him  to  provide  for  their  physical  necessities; 
it  permits  him  to  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  vice;  com,- 


•New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  April  16,  1853. 

*  Senate  Journal.  1853,  p.  808. 
« Ibid.,  p.  924. 

'Assembly  Journal,  1853,  p.  3530;  Session  Laws.  1853.  ch.  041. 

•  C.  L.  Brace,  The  r)anK<'r()US  Classes  in  New  York,  p.  8S. 

'Assembly  Journal,  1853,  govenior*s  message,  p.  17;  pp.  216,  231,  342,  346. 
^Assembly  Documents,  1853,  vol.  4,  No.  94,  p.  2. 
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pels  him  to  provide  for  the  body  that  sliall  perish;  permits  him 
totally  to  neglect;  nay,'  worse,  to  deprave  the  spirit  that  shall  live 
forever. 

For  the  school  the  law  compels  us  to  raise  money  to  build  school 

houses  and  to  employ  teachers ;  it  permits  us  to  send  our  children  to 
school  or  not  as  we  choose.  *  *  *  The  necessity  of  providing 
by  law  for  the  organization  and  support  of  these  schools,  is  uni- 
versally conceded,  since  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  neither 
prudent  nor  safe  to  leave  an  interest  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  society, 
to  the  public  spirit  or  sense  of  duty  of  individuals.  But  the  necessity 
of  also  providing' by  law  that  the  advantage  thus  afforded  shall  ble 
used  and  improved,  has  not  been  generally  admitted.  And  yet  this 
latter  necessity  is  more  cogent  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as,  if 
acknowledged  and  made  effective,  its  beneficent  results  would  reach 

{)recisely  that  portion  of  the  community  which  is  least  enlightened, 
east  sensible  to  the  obligations  of  either  social  or  private  duty.  In 
both  cases,  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  the  same  grounds  of  public 
utility,  and  the  common  welfare,  furnish  the  basis  of  legislation; 
for  it  is  the  duty  and  right  of  every  community  to  protect  itself 
and  secure  its  own  well-bemg;  to  provide  for  its  own  safety.  What- 
ever degree  of  control,  therefore,  over  individual  action  or  private 
conduct  is  requisite  to  secure  this  object,  is  just  and  expedient. 
*  *  *  If  the  parent,  guardian  or  master  of  the  child  is  intem- 
perate, incompetent  or  indifferent,  the  law  should  take  their  place, 
and  see  that  the  child  is  properly  trained.  If  thev  are  avaricious, 
and  desire  to  speculate  for  gain  out  of  the  tender  bones  and  sinews 
of  the  child,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  its  mental  and  moral  culture, 
and  the  debasement  of  its  character,  the  strong  hand  of  the  law 
should  restrain  that  avarice  and  enforce  the  child^s  just  rights.*" 

They  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  "  not  only  the  just  right,  but 
also  the  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  enforce,  by  legal  enactment, 
the  proper  care,  training,  and  education  of  its  children,"  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  passed  the  house  almost  unanimously."  The  law, 
like  the  truancy  laws  of  the  other  States,  provided  that  children  from 
5  to  14  years  of  age  of  sound  body  and  mind  should  attend  school, 
but  a  lawful  occupation  exempted  them  from  attendance.  At  any 
rate  they  were  not  to  wander  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  cities  and 
villages.  If  they  were  found  wandering,  the  magistrates  should 
require  the  parents  to  enter  into  an  engagement  in  writing  that  they 
would  restrain  the  child  from  wandering,  would  keep  him  at  home,  or 
in  some  lawful  occupation  and  have  the  child  sent  to  school  4 
months  a  year  until  it  became  14  years  of  age.  It  will  be  seen,  of 
course,  that  this  law  did  not  strike  at  the  evil  of  child  labor,  only  at 

•Assembly  Journal,  1853,  p.  961. 
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idleness  and  truancy,  but  it  doubtless  made  up  in  the  minds  of 
legislators  for  the  failure  of  the  child-labor  bill." 

In  the  remaining  years  before  the  civil  war  no  labor  legislation  was 
passed.  In  1854  the  lO-hour  bill  never  got  otit  of  the  committee.^ 
After  4  years  the  subject  was  again  brought  forward.  The  senate, 
which  had  shown  its  hostility  to  labor  measures  for  so  many  years, 
agreed  to  a  resolution  that  the  committee  in  regard  to  labor  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  should  take  testimony  in  their  investigations 
and  report  to  the  next  legislature.*'  There  is  no  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  in  the  journal  of  the  next  year.  In  the  assembly  of 
1859  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  generally  the  subject  of 
the  rights  of  labor,  but  without  power  to  take  testimony,  as  was  first 
proposed.*  The  chairman  recommended  the  passage  of  a  bill  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  laboring  man,  which  died  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole/ 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  cotton  industry  in  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  the 
country.  The  Society  for  the  Establishment  of  Useful  Manufac- 
tures, of  which  Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  chief  promoter,  was 
organized  in  1791,  and  at  a  convenient  ppint  to  utilize  the  water 
power  of  the  falls  of  the  Passaic  River  founded  Paterson.  The  first 
f actoiy  there  was  a  failure,  but  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth 

«  Session  Laws  of  1853,  ch.  185,  sec.  1,  Is  as  follows:  1.  **  If  any  child  between 
the  nges  of  5  and  14  years,  having  sufficient  bodily  health  and  mental  capacity  to 
attend  the  pnblic  schools,  shall  be  found  wandering  in  the  streets  or  lanes  of  any 
city  or  incorix>rated  village,  idle  and  truant,  without  any  lawful  occupation, 
any  Justice  of  the  pe^ce.  police  magistrates,  or  justices  of  the  district  courts  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  complaint  thereof  by  any  citizen  on  oath,  shall  cause 
Bucli  cliild  to  be  brought  before  him  for  examination  and  shall  also  cause  the 
parent,  guardian,  or  master  of  such  child.  If  he  or  she  have  any,  to  be  notified 
to  attend  sucli  examination.  xVnd  if  on  such  examination  the  complaint  shall 
be  satisfactorily  established,  such  justice  shall  require  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
master  to  enter  into  an  engagement  in  writing,  to  the  corporate  authorities  of 
the  city  or  village  that  he  will  restrain  sufh  child  from  so  wandering  about,  will 
keep  him  or  her  on  his  own  premises,  or  in  s<^)me  lawful  occupation,  and  will 
cause  such  child  to  be  sent  to  some  school  at  least  4  months  In  each  year, 
until  he  or  she  becomes  14  years  old.  And  such  justice  may,  in  his  discretion, 
require  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  such  engagement.  If  such  child 
has  no  parent,  guardian,  or  master,  or  none  can  be  found,  or  if  such  parent, 
guardian,  or  master  refuse  or  neglect,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  enter  into 
such  engagement,  and  to  give  such  security,  if  rcMpiired,  such  justice  shall,  by 
warrant,  under  his  hand,  commit  such  child  to  such  place  as  shall  be  provided 
for  his  or  her  rweption,  as  hereinafter  directed." 

*  Assembly  Journal,  1854,  p.  231. 
^  Senate  Journal,  1S5S.  pp.  072,  773. 
'Assembly  Journal,  1851).  p.  175. 
« Ibid.,  p.  740. 
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te  m  moam  tekn  by  tbe  Bier.  Sftmnel  FIdwr,  than  w«e  I^IBS  pm^ 
Id  tliB  eotton  mills  of  FatenoD,  of  whom  881  wen  mflOi  886  womn, 
owl  886  bojB  and  girls.*  The  sge  inolvded  bj  the  designaftian  **  Boys 
snd  iprb"  is  not  sUted.  Agsin,  in  his  oensos  of  ISM,  sUhoogh  the 
nmnfaer  of  children  emplojed  is  not  mentioBed,  he  stated  thata  hurge 
ptopertioo  of  the  <q[»enti^es  wore  children.* 

UalilDB  the  other  States^  no  record  of  an  early  interest  in  the  edoeo- 
taon  of  factory  children  had  been  foond,  and  althong^  from  liie  fire-* 
^pwnt  refersnces  to  labor  trooblesi  the  labor  mofement  had  abeady 
found  its  way  to  New  Jersey,  the  effort  to  seeare  kgidatkm  began 
qnite  late.  New  Jersey  did  not  have  an  organised  q^stem  of  eommon 
school  for  the  whole  State  until  1846.  'Two  yearA  afterwardsi  1 
year  after  New  Hampshire  secured  the  UKhonr  law,  and  about  the 
time  when  the  gradual  supplanting  of  the  cotton  indisrtry  by  silk  was 
becoming  apparent  in  Peterson,  the  damor  for  shorter  hours  began.' 
Two  petitions  were  presented  to  the  assembly,  requesting  that  a  10-hour 
law  be  passed,  where  there  was  no  contract  to  the  contrary,  and  a  law 
preTenting  the  employment  of  children  for  over  8  hours  a  day. 
Persons  controlling  them  should  be  compelled  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  good  common-school  education.  The  petitions 
were  tabled,  and  nothing  more  heard  of  them.'  The  next  year, 
in  1848,  several  petitions  of  similar  import  were  presented  in  the 
house,  and  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  reported  a  bill,  entitled 
.^An  act  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  and  to  prevent  the  employment  in 
factories  of  children  under  12  years  of  age."  Evidently  the  Pennsyl- 
vania act  of  1848  was  the  model/  After  the  second  reading  the  bill 
-was  postponed  until  the  next  session. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1850  the  bill  was  called  up  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary.  After  much  blocking  and  recommit- 
ting the  bill  passed  the  assembly.  The  minimum  age  limit  was 
reduced  to  10  years  on  motion  of  a  representative  from  Passaic 
County  and  a  supporter,  of  the  bill,  who  thought  there  were  poor 
parents  who  required  the  services  of  their  children  under  12 
years.  A  friend  of  the  original  bill  claimed  that  children  under 
12  years  could  not  stand  10  hours'  work.^  In  the  senate  the  intent 
of  the  bill  was  completely  altered.    It  was  amended  to  allow  special 

•  Ragnal],  op.  cit..  pp.  178-184. 

•  Census  of  Paterson,  p.  Ixxiii ;  also  pp.  Ixviii-lxxl. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  cvli. 

'L.  R.  Trnmbiill,  A  History  of  InduRtrlnl  Pnterson,  p.  53,  states  that  the 
flecline  in  manufacturing  cotton  was  noticeable  in  1848-49. 
•Minutes  of  the  Seventy-second  Asseuibly,  1.S4S,  p.  aS2. 
r  Minutes  of  the  Seventy-third  Assembly,  1S41),  p.  614. 
#The  Weekly  True  American  (Trenton,  N.  J.),  Fe^jruary  8,  1850, 

49450'*— S.  Doe.  045,  61-2,  vol  r 8 
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contracts.  The  second  section  of  the  house  bill,  that  no  minor  or  adult 
should  be  required  to  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day  or  60  hours  a 
week  in  textile  factories  and  that  no  child  under  10  years  of  age 
should  be  employed,  was  struck  out.®  The  house  refused  to  agree  to 
the  senate's  changes  in  the  bill.  One  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill 
declared  the  senate  had  shorn  it  of  its  strength,  another  that  the  sen- 
ate had  made  it  different  from  the  measure  of  reform  and  ameliora- 
tion asked  for  by  the  petitioners.*  Further  consideration  of  the 
measure  was  postponed  in  the  senate  until  the  next  session.** 

The  next  session  the  house  bill  passed,  and  after  a  few  minor 
amendments  the  senate  concurred.'  The  law  provided  that  10  hours 
constituted  a  legal  day's  labor  in  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  paper,  glass, 
and  flax  factories,  and  in  iron  and  brass  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. No  minor  should  be  required  to  work  more  than  10  hours 
a  day,  or  60  hours  a  week,  and  no  minor  under  10  years  of  age  should 
be  admitted  as  a  worker  in  a  factory.  If  the  employer  "  knowingly  " 
broke  the  law  he  was  finable,  and  the  fine  reverted  to  the  child.*  The 
following  year  the  law  construed  the  w'ord  "  factory  "  to  mean  any 
building  in  which  labor  was  employed  to  fabricate  goods,  wares,  or 
utensils.^ 

The  manufacturers  around  Paterson  did  not  fight  the  10-hour  pro- 
vision, but  reduced  wages  from  one-half  to  an  entire  day's  pay.  The 
operatives  struck,  but  returned  later  to  work,  the  employers  com- 
promising with  them.^  At  Gloucester  some  of  the  corporations  re- 
fused to  shorten  hours.  Accordingly,  at  a  mass  meeting  of  operatives, 
resolutions  were  passed  that  10  hours  was  sufficient  "  for  any  man, 
much  more  woman,  girl,  or  child/'  and  that  they  relied  on  the  firm- 
ness of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  would  be  guided  by  them  in  their 
advocacy  of  their  just  rights.  They  resolved  to  petition  the  next 
legislature  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  children  under  14  years  of  age 
from  working  in  the  factor}^  at  all,  and  to  send  a  committee  to  the 
employers  to  know  what  they  propose  doing.*  The  outcome  is  not 
known.  Doubtless  they  followed  the  example  of  the  Paterson  em- 
ployers. 

The  school  returns  for  Paterson  throw  lijOfht  on  the  effect  of  chil- 
dren's   industrial    employment    on    school    attendance.     In    Passaic 


«  Minutes  of  the  Sovonty-fourth  Assembly.  1.^50,  p.  611. 
*W<*ekly  True  Amcriojin.  Febninry  22,  JSGO. 
<?.7ounial  of  the  Sixth  Senate.  l.^r>0.  i).  3s2. 

^'Minntes  of  tlio  Seventy-fifth  Assembly,  lijol,  pp.  ciOT,  741;    Journal  of  the 
Senate.  ISf)!,  pp.  71 S.  730. 
«  Acts  of  IS^r*!,  p.  321. 
^  Acts  of  1  «.'!>.  p.  «2. 

i'New  York  Daily  Tribnne,  July  11,  IS.'jI,  p.  5,  c.  6. 
*New  York  Daily  Tribune,  July  14,  1S51,  p.  7,  c.  3. 
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County  the  school  attendance  for  the  various  townships  for  the  years 
1849,  1851,  and  1854  are  as  follows: 

NUMBER    AND    PER    CENT    OP    CHILDREN    ATTENDING    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    IN 

PASSAIC  COUNTY,  N.  J..  1849,  1851.  AND  1854. 

[From  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  New  Jersey  for 
1849,  p.  16;  for  1851,  p.  19:  for  1854,  p.  15.  It  was  impossible  to  secure  returns  for 
all  the  Intervening  years.  The  1850  report  repeated  the  1849  figures  for  Paterson ; 
similarly  the  1852  and  1553  reports  gave  1851  figures.] 


Townships. 


1849. 


Children 
residing 
in  the 
townslilp 
bet  M  eon 
the  a^es 
of  .1  and 
16  jears. 


Children 
taught  in  pub- 
lic schools. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Acquackanonck. 

Manchester 

Paterson 

Pompton 

Wayne 

WestMil/ord... 


G<i1 

191 

813 

206 

4.62S 

195 

496 

157 

awi 

320 

503 

373 

28.0 
32.7 
4.2 
31.6 
40.3 
62.9 


1851. 


Children 
residing 
in  the 
townsliip 
between 
the  ages 
of  5  and 
16  years. 


868 
938 
4,628 
508 
449 
847 


Children 
taught  in  pub- 
lic schools. 


Num- 
ber. 


630 
430 
732 
206 
130 
371 


Per 
cent. 


72.6 
45.8 
15.8 
40.5 
28.9 
43.8 


1854. 


Children 
residing 
hi  the 
township 
between 
the  ages 
of  5  and 
16  yean. 


989 
960 
5,424 
643 
342 
900 


Chfldroi 
taught  in  pub- 
lic schools. 


Nirai- 
ber. 


424 
736 
1,350 
221 
300 
676 


Per 
cent. 


42.8 
76.6 
24.8 
34.3 
87.7 
75.1 


•  The  figures  are  from  the  report  of  1848. 

Tliese  figures  are  doubtless  inaccurate.  They  apply  only  to  public 
schools,  and  it  is  possible  that  quite  a  number  of  children  attending 
private  schools  were  not  reported  at  all.  Moreover,  for  the  purpose 
in  hand  the  age  limit,  5  years,  is  too  low  and  16  years  too  high  to 
show  that  factory  employment  kept  Paterson  children  from  attend- 
ing school.  A  census  of  children  7  to  14  would  have  been  much  more 
conclusive.  De.^pite  all  the.se  disabilities  it  is  very  noticeable  that 
relatively  fewer  cliildren  went  to  school  in  Paterson,  the  industrial 
township,  tliaii  in  all  the  others,  and  that  w^hile  the  child-labor  law 
increased  the  percentaire  of  school  attendance  in  Paterson  somewhat, 
a  strict  compliance  with  the  age  provision  of  the  law  of  1851  would 
have  led  one  to  expect  a  larger  increase. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

As  in  Mnssacluisctts,  public  interest  in  factory  children  first  arose 
from  the  desire  to  extend  popular  education.**  In  a  report  on  educa- 
tion read  in  the  senate  in  18-22  the  number  of  poor  children  educated 
in  the  Philadelphia  district  had  dropi)ed  from  5,369  in  1820  to  2,969 
in  1821.  This  decline  was  attributed  to  an  increase  in  factories, 
which  had  "  produced  a  great  demand  for  the  labor  of  young  per- 
sons, and  conse(iuently  withdrawn  many  children  from  the  public 
schools."    The  report  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  numbers  were  cor- 


«  The  early  histi»ry  of  child-lnbor  lefxislntion  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  already 
BO  well  told  by  J.  Lynn  Rjirnard,  Factory  Le^islntion.  its  History  and  Aduiiul»- 
trutiou,  Philadelphia,  11H)T,  that  this  section  has  nothinjj  new  to  offer. 
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rect  it  was  "  an  evil  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  "  and  might  well 
claim  "the  early  and  serious  attention  of  the  legislature." •  The 
senate  did  not  follow  up  the  matter;  the  next  inquiry  came  from 
the  house.  In  1824  a  resolution  from  O'Xeill,  member  from  Phila- 
delphia County,  was  adopted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  requiring  the  proprietors  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  who  employed  .children  under  12  years  of  age 
to  provide  instruction  for  them  at  least  2  hours  a  day  in  the  mdi- 
mentstof  an  English  education.  The  committee  reported  a  bill,  No. 
381,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  education  of  children  em- 
ployed in  manufactures."  It  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
March  11,  1824,  but  was  never  acted  on.^  Later,  in  1827,  practicall}' 
the  same  story  was  repeated  in  the  house.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  on  domestic  manufactures  made  employment  in  cotton  or 
woolen  mills  unlawful  for  illiterate  minors  from  12  to  18  years  of  age. 
Before  emploj^ment  a  certificate  of  the  minor's  ability  to  read  and 
write  English,  German,  or  any  other  modern  language,  signed  by  "  a 
respectable  schoolmaster  or  two  respectable  citizens  of  the  county,'' 
should  be  produced.  If  the  minor  was  unable  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  certificate,  the  employer  could  employ  him  by  i^roviding 
for  his  instruction  until  the  reading  and  writing  requirements  were 
mot.  It  is  significant  of  the  times  that  the  oppressive  labor  of  the 
cliilcl  below  12  years  of  age  passed  unlieeded.  Assessors  were  to  visit 
the  fju'tories  and  report  violations  and  send  to  the  county  commis- 
sioner a  list  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  factories  in  his  district  with  the 
nunil)er  of  spindles  and  looms.  Mr.  Harniinl  ^  notes  that  had  the  bill 
become  law  Pennsylvania  would  have  anticipated  English  factory 
inspection  by  5  years.  The  s])eech  of  Mr.  Kioliards,  who  introduced 
the  r(»solnti()n,  justified  the  special  legislation  for  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  to  the  exclusion  of  other  industries  bv  declnrinsr  them  to  be  the 
only  industries  suj^ported  l)y  nnd  l)-)se<l  ui);)n  the  labor  of  children. 
He    mentioned    the    long   hours   and    answered    the    argument   that 


0  Senate  Joiirnnl.  1S21-22.  Vol.  I,  pp.  4\H,  WKk     The  number  of  chiUlreu  in 
the  riillatlolphia  district  wore  as  follows: 
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The  dorllno  In  the  nnnibor  of  i^irls  was  nmrli  irnviUM*  tb.nn  that  of  boys,  show- 
Inc  tliat  the  cotton  industry  clainnMl  nmrr  irirls  than  boys  ihtMi  as  now. 

*  House  Journal.  1S2:{  IM,  Vol.  1,  pp.  twrj,  O-p;.  S2o;  IWunard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-2. 
«0p.  cit.,  pp.  2,  4. 
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the  porerty  of  the  parents  did  not  admit  of  such  a  law  by  showing 
that  the  law  already  provided  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children.^ 
From  his  own  observations  on  the  state  of  the  English  industry  and 
those  of  Baker  (another  supporter  of  the  bill)*  it  is  clear  that  English 
factory  conditions,  rather  than  American  abuses,  were  accountable 
for  the  bill.    It  passed  the  house  and  was  rejected  in  the  senate. 

Evidently  underlying  these  early  legislative  efforts  was  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  employer  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  child's  labor  at 
the  expense  of  its  schooling  should  be  held  accountable  for  his  educa- 
tion and  pay  the  expenses  of  it.  No  doubt  the  state  of  edfication  in 
Pennsylvania  influenced  this  attitude.  At  that  time  the  act  of  1824, 
which  had  made  public  schools  optional  with  localities,  had  been 
repealed  and  the  only  act  in  force  was  that  of  1800,  which  only  pro- 
vided for  the  education  at  public  expense  of  children  of  parents  too 
poor  to  educate  them.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Lancaster  were 
made  into  school  districts  by  subsequent  acts,  but  in  them  also  only 
poor  children  were  educated  free.<^  If,  therefore,  the  employer  who 
obstructed  the  education  of  poor  children  could  be  made  to  bear  the 
expense  it  was  expedient. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public 
Schools  in  1827  in  Philadelphia  the  efforts  to  secure  free  common 
schools  for  all  absorbed  the  more  particular  interest  in  the  education 
of  factory  children.  Moreover,  as  was  the  case  elsewhere,  the  rising 
labor  movement  had  not  yet  developed  an  opportunistic  policy  to  get 
what  it  could  where  it  could,  they  were  seeking  a  general  panacea 
in  political  representation  and  extended  education.  Thus  the  report 
on  education  of  a  committee  of  the  workinpfmen  in  Philadelphia  in 
1829  lauded  the  Fellonhurg  school  and  advocated  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  said  little  about  the  factory  children.  They  did  not  pass 
over  child  labor  unnoticed,  for  they  reported  that  many  poor  families 
had  to  place  their  children  "at  a  very  early  age  at  some  kind  of 
labor"  or  to  bind  them  out  as  apprentioes,  yet  their  legislative  pro- 
posals did  not  deal  with  the  evil  spocifirally.^  Consi^quently  some 
years  passed  before  the  factory  children  claimed  attention. 

«  Pennsylvania  Reporter  and  Doniocnitio  Ilenild,  February  1,  1828,  pubUshed 
at  Harrisburg,  quoted  by  Barnard,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

*  IJaker  dwelt  on  the  prosperity  of  the  I'niled  States  Government  as  depending 
on  moral  principle  and  public  opinion.  He  ihouKbt  that  the  country  would  be- 
come a  manufacturing  nation.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  l»egin  laying  the 
proper  foundation  immediately.  He  compared  the  English  (Jovernment  with 
that  of  the  T'nited  States  as  being  the  nearest  like  it  and  pointed  to  English 
experience  in  labor  legislation.  Tlie  l*ennsylvania  Keporter  and  Democratic 
Herald,  February  8.  lS2s. 

^  J.  P.  Wickersb.im,  A  History  of  K(iu«'alion  in  Pennsylvania,  pp.  205-272. 

<'The  Workim:  .MMn's  A<lvoe:ite  r  N.  Y.).  March  G,  1830,  copying  an  artlclt 
from  the  Philadelphia  Mechanics  Free  i*res3. 
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In  1833  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced  a  motion  in  the 
house  that  the  committee  on  domestic  manufactures  be  instructed  to 
inquire  "  How  far  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age 
in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  State  is  detrimental  to 
health,  and  also  whether  some  regulation  can  not  be  adopted  by 
which  the  time  of  labor  of  such  children  may  be  limited  to  8  hours  per 
day."«  Although  the  motion  was  adopted,  there  is  no  record  of  a 
report.  The  omission  of  reference  to  school  is  doubtless  explained  by 
the  belief  that  friends  of  common-school  education  would  look  out 
for  gene^l  schooling  and  that  labor  should  double  up  on  matters 
especially  concerning  working  people.  Later  in  the  year  the  cotton- 
mill  operatives  at  Manayunk  issued  an  address  to  the  public  in  which 
they  appealed  for  better  conditions  for  men,  women,  and  children. 
Long  hours,  13  hours  of  actual  work,  exclusive  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  meals,  and  low  wages,  requiring  the  earnings  of  all  the 
family  for  their  support,  were  the  subjects  of  their  complaint.  "  The 
deplorable  condition  of  the  children  working  in  the  factories  of  Eng- 
land," they  reported,  "  has  been  represented  in  glowing  colours,  and 
their  burthens  alleviated — but  what  has  been  done  for  ours  ?  Nothing ! 
Although  our  children  are  oppressed  as  much  as  those  in  the  English 
factories,  there  have  been  but  few  to  vindicate  their  rights  or  redress 
their  wrongs;  but  we  hope  that  every  good  feeling  person  will  assist 
us  in  relieving  them  of  their  present  burthens. 

"  They  arc  obliged  at  a  very  early  age  to  enter  the  factories,  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family — by  which  means  they  are 
reared  in  total  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  the  consequence  of  that 
ignorance,  is  the  inculcation  of  immoral  and  oftentimes  vicious 
habits,  which  terminates  in  the  disgrace  of  many  of  them  in  public 
prisons.  When  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  relieved  of  our  present 
oppressions — a  reasonable  time  for  labor  established,  and  wages 
adequate  to  our  labors  allowed  us,  we  might  then  live  comfortable, 
and  place  our  children  at  some  public  school,  where  the}^  might 
receive  instruction  suflioient  to  carry  them  with  propriety  through 
life.  But  situated  as  ihev  are,  and  reared  in  iiJ^iiorance.  thev  are 
trampled  upon  by  every  ambitious  knave  who  can  boast  of  a  long 
purse,  and  made  the  tools  of  political  as  well  as  avaricious  men,  who 
lord  it  over  them  as  does  the  Southern  planter  over  his  slaves! ! !  "^ 

Early  in  1837  the  citizens  of  Pittshuri:^  held  a  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  children  employed  in  factories,  and  appointetl  a  conmiitteo 
to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  le^^islature  and  to  secure  signatures. 
Of  this  effort  the  National  Laborer  wrote  as  follows:  "There  is 
some  hope  that  the  factory  system  may  soon  undergo  an  investiga- 


•  House  Journal,  1S32-.'13,  Vol.  I.  p.  KU  :  also  BariiMril,  op.  cit,  p.  6. 

•  The  Peimsylvanlan,  August  28,  1S33, 
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tion.  A  memorial  to  the  legislature  on  this  subject  has  been  pre* 
pared  in  Pittsburg,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  received.  It  is  time 
that  a  searching  inquiry  was  made  into  the  iniquity  practiced  by 
the  avaricious  employers  in  these  cotton  factories.  It  is  time  that 
infants,  yea  infants^  should  be  released  from  that  toil  and  oppression 
to  which  the  poverty  of  their  parents  forces  them  to  yield.  It  is 
time  that  the  father  of  every  family  should  receive  a  remuneration 
for  his  labor  sufficient  to  place  his  offspring  beyond  the  dread  of 
want,  and  to  train  them  up  in  the  way  that  they  should  go.  We 
ardently  hope  the  legislature  will  act  vigorously  on  this  subject."  • 
Even  Niles'  Register,  which  20  years  before  had  deplored  the  lack 
of  opportunity  of  employment  for  children,  wrote  favorably  of  the 
investigation.  "If  there  be  cruelty  practiced  in  factories  to  the 
children  employed  there,  or  if  their  labor  is  too  great  or  protracted 
for  the  immature  state  of  their  powers,  the  evil  should  be  investigated 
and  corrected."  * 

m 

In  the  senate  the  memorials  were  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
which  reported  in  March,  1837,  and  recommended  that  a  committee 
investigate  the  subject  further  and  report.  Later  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  the  same  committee  visit  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  and 
any  other  manufacturing  districts  they  should  think  necessary  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  legislature  in  order  to  inquire  "  into  the  system 
of  labor  adopted  in  cotton  and  other  factories,  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  children  employed  in  such  manufactories,"  and  report  to 
the  next  legislature.*'  A  house  resolution  of  that  year  for  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  an  act  limiting  the  age  at 
which  children  should  be  employed  in  any  trade  or  business  was 
negatived.*' 

The  following  year  the  cominittee  reported  a  bill,  No.  83,  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  children  em- 
ployed in  manufactories." «  The  employment  of  children  under  10 
years  of  age  was  forbidden.  Children  unable  to  read,  write,  and 
keep  an  account  si  i  on  Id  attend  scIkh)!  3  months  a  year,  and  children 
under  16  should  not  \)o  allowed  to  work  o\{\v  10  hours  a  day.^  The 
beginning  of  tlie  next  mouth  the  committee  made  a  long  report.^ 
The  questions  put  to  witnesses  had  embraced  "the  number,  ages,  and 
sexes  of  hands,  the  hours  of  labor;  the  ellect  of  labor  on  operatives, 

«  Jjiniinry  2^,  ls;iT,  p.  17J),  c.  2. 
>Fol»niary  11,  is;{7.  i>.  :js|. 
«  Senate  Joiiriisil.  1S;;7  \\s.  Vol.  I,  p.  322. 
*  Hamard,  op.  clt..  i).  7. 
•Senate  Journal,  l.s';7-;iS,  Vol.  I,  p.  154, 
1 1bid.,  p.  320. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  322  :J2S.  The  testimony  was  published  separately  in  Vol.  II,  pii. 
278-350  of  the  Seuate  JyurnaU 
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particularly  on  children;  the  character  of  children,  their  treatment, 
and  the  effect  of  factory  employment  on  their  health  and  morals, 
etc."  "  They  found  that  there  was  no  uniform  system  of  hours ;  they 
varied  from  11  to,  in  one  instance,  14  a  day,  "  the  humanity  or 
cupidity  of  employers  being  the  only  motive  "  regulating  them.  The 
children  had  to  remain  at  work  as  long  as  adults,  and  it  was  a  well- 
established  fact,  the  committee  believed,  despite  some  contradictory 
testimony,  that  the  long  confinement  was  injurious  to  their  health. 
The  testimony  given  on  oath  or  affirmation  in  nearly  all  cases  showed, 
they  reported,  that  (1)  employers  paid  no  particular  attention  to  the 
education  and  morals  of  factory  children;  (2)  the  proportion  as  to 
age  and  sex  stood,  "males,  one-third;  females,  two-thirds;  under  the 
age  of  12  years,  one-fifth; "  and  (3)  of  all  under  18  years  of  age  not 
more  than  one-third  could  either  read  or  write.  Tliey  thought  a  reduc- 
tion of  hours  would  not  damage  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  competition  with  those  of  other  States  which  had  no  legis- 
lative restrictions.  On  the  contrarv,  a  reduction  of  hours  accom- 
panied  by  educational  provisions  for  factory  cliildren  would  conduce  to 
greater  activity  and  greater  intelligence,  which  would  "  perhaps  "  fully 
compensate  for  the  hours  lost.  In  any  event  "  it  is  far  better,"  they 
said,  "  that  we  should  forego  pecuniary  advantages  rather  than  permit 
large  masses  of  children  to  become  the  miserable  victims  of  an  oppres- 
sive system  and  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  alike  disgraceful  to 
themselves  and  dangerous  to  the  community."  They  cited  English 
experience  to  prove  that  a  reduction  of  hours  had  produced  neither  re- 
duction of  wages  nor  of  output.  The  following  extract  is  particularly 
interesting:  "  The  testimony  further  shows  that  the  labor  of  children 
under  12  years  of  age  is  not  desirable  or  profitable,  and  that  no  injury 
would  result  to  employers  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  prohibit  tlie 
employment  of  all  children  under  that  age.  The  reasons  alleged  by 
them  for  the  employment  of  yoimger  children  is  that  they  are  forced 
on  them  by  poor  and,  in  many  instances,  by  worthless  parents.  In- 
stances are  related  of  parents  who  have  taken  little  children  under  7 
years  of  age  from  factory  to  factory  and  begged  for  employment  for 
them.  Sometimes  thev  have  obtained  it,  and  the  children  are  then 
compelled,  in  some  instances,  by  the  laws  of  the  mill  to  labor,  with- 
out supper,  until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  are  left  to  find  tlieir 
way  home  at  that  hour,  no  matter  how  inclement  the  weather,  some- 
times the  distance  being  little  less  than  a  mile.  Cliildren  have  some- 
times been  kept  in  the  factories  without  ever  having  been  sent  to 
school  for  a  single  hour,  and  tlieir  hard  earnin^cs  appropriated  by 
their  unnatural  parents  as  long  as  they  can  legally  control  them."* 

«  Senate  Journal,  lS:S7-38.  Vol.  I,  p.  322. 
>  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  324,  327. 
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TSbdf  mjpUinfd  confining  thor  inqniiy  eiduiivd j  to  AAimfietariiic 
oa  tte  (round  Hmt.  in  most  other  caUingi  apyniniiflighip  mrtod* 
TlMgr  flttted  that  the  tartimony  of  the  teaohere  aa  to  the  effbct  <rf  aa« 
aociataoa  in  the  &ctory  without  the  proper  KMtrainfc  waa  tiiat  laetory 
qhiMren;  were  kas  tractable  and  leas  regardful  of  the  vahie  of  diar* 
acter  than  other  children.  ^  Long  hours  of  labor,  doae  ofiifiMmeBft^ 
and  a  yitiated  atmosphere''  affected  heatth  injuvioualy.  Tlugr  noted 
that  impforements  in  machinery  had  helped  the  atmoaphere,- but  thafc 
the  qeality  of  the  cotton  and  the  fineaeai  ot  yam  al8t>  affected  the 
atmosphere  materially.  The  improvementa  in  nachinoy  had  ^  nefe 
bad  the  effect  of  leasening  the  nnmbar  §i  children  employed  in  fao» 
toriea  in  proportion  to  an  increase  of  hnsineaa''  They  explained  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  had  been  previously  read  and  concluded 
by  considering  it  better  ^  that  coentiea  dKMdd  beeome,  in  aome  caaes^ 
diargeaUe  with  indigent  parents  than  that  the  health,,  mends,  and 
future  prospects  of  their  offspring  ahould  be  sacrificed,  or  even 
jeopardiased,  for  the  precarious  maintenance  that  is  earned  by  their 
toiL"  Despite  their  rep<Mt  the  bill  never  proceeded  beycmd  the  first 
reading. 

The  next  session  various  petitions  were  presented  from  PhilackJU 
phia  lor  a.  law  to  prevent  children  under  certain  ages  from  being 
employed  in  factories,  to  provide  for  their  education,  andia establish 
such  rogulations  as  would  secure  their  health,  comfort,  and  general 
prosperity.  The  committee  on  education,  to  which  they  were  oommit- 
ted,  never  reported.*  In  the  senate  a  bill  ^  for  the  preservatieaof  the 
health  and  morals  of  children  employed  in  manufactories"  was 
reported  on  by  the  judiciary  committee,  but  got  no  further.^  Some 
years  passed  before  the  subject  came  again  before  the  general  as* 
sembly.  In  1844  a  house  bill,  "An  act  to  prevent  the  overworking 
of  children  in  cotton  and  woolen  factories  and  for  the  improvement 
of  their  health  and  morals,"  was  tabled.' 

Pennsylvania  fell  into  line  with  the  general  agitation  for  shiMrter 
hours  and  formed  the  Ten  Hour  Association.'  In  1846  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Fayette  County  for  the  passage  of  a  10-hour 
law  in  manufacturing  establishments  was  presented  in  the  house,  of 
which  nothing,  however,  came.'  From  now  on  the  movement  became  * 
distinctly  working  class;  that  is,  it  was  for  shorter  hours,  and  disasso- 
ciated from  educational  interests.  The  following  year  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  the  committee  on  domestic  manufactures  inquire  into 
^  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  apprentices  and  other  minors  with  ref- 

•  House  Journal,  1838,  Vol.  I,  pp.  356,  452,  634,  700,  S94. 
>  Senate  Journal,  1838-39,  VoL  I,  pp.  436,  831. 

«  House  Journal,  1844,  p.  90. 

•  Voice  of  Industry,  January  9, 1846,  reporting  from  the  Spirit  of  Liberty. 

•  House  Journal,  1846,  p.  126. 
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erence  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  limiting'  and  declaring  by  law 
the  number  of  working  hours  per  day  which  may  be  exacted  from 
them  to  legally  satisfy  and  fulfill  any  indenture  or  other  contract 
and  report  thereon  by  bill  or  otherwise,"  «  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Early  in  the  next  session,  a  house  bill  to  regulate  working  hours  in 
factories  and  workshops  was  reported  favorably  by  the  committee, 
but  the  house  was  loath  to  act.*  In  the  meantime  the  senate  was  pro- 
ceeding more  vigorously.  A  monster  petition  from  3,500  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  for  a  law  making  10  hours  a  day's  labor, 
against  allowing  special  Contracts  to  extend  labor  beyond  that 
time,  and  lastly,  to  determine  the  age  when  children  might  be  em- 
ployed in  factories,  had  been  presented.*^  This,  with  various  other 
petitions  of  like  import,  and  a  bill,  preventing  the  employment  of 
children  under  12,  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  agriculture  and 
domestic  manufactures.  An  attempt  to  delay  consideration  of  the 
subject  by  referring  it  to  a  select  committee,  which  was  to  have  re- 
peated the  performance  of  1837  was  negatived.*  In  a  very  short  time 
the  committee  reported  the  previous  bill  with  amendments.*  On  the 
second  reading  the  bill  was  further  amended  to  include  paper, 
bagging,  and  flax  factories.  A  motion  to  amend  by  declaring  invalid 
contracts  for  more  than  10  hours  labor  in  the  aforesaid  factories, 
failed  to  pass.  Other  amendments,  that  no  child  under  12  should  be 
admitted  as  a  worker,  and  fixing  the  penalty  for  violation,  and  that 
ten  hours  constituted  a  day's  labor  in  the  controlled  industries,  and 
that  no  minor  or  adult  should  be  held  or  required  (o  work  more  than 
10  hours  on  any  secular  day  or  60  horn's  a  week  were  agreed  to,^ 
with  a  proviso  that  nothing  in  the  act  should  be  construed  to  prevent 
minors  over  14  years  from  working  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  if  a 
special  contract  be  made  with  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  bill 
passed  by  a  19-to-9  vote.  In  the  house,  althougli  various  attempts 
were  made  to  insert  provisions  that  nothing  in  the  act  should  be  con- 
strued as  prohibitory  of  special  contracts  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
than  10  hours  a  day,  the  bill  passed  as  it  came  from  the  senate.' 

The  law  provided : 

(1)  That  labor  performed  during  a  period  of  10  hours  on  any 
secular  day  in  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  paper,  bagging,  and  flax  factories, 

should  be  considered  a  legal  day's  labor. 

0  House  Journal,  1S47,  Vol.  T,  p.  189. 
»  House  Journal,  1.S49,  Vol.  I,  p.  0. 

«  Senate  Journal.  1.S48,  Vol.  I,  p.  51. 
^I!>i(l.,  p.  12 1. 
«Ibi(l.,  p.  1(\S, 

1  Senate  Journal,  184S.  p.  310. 

P  House  Journal,  1848,  Vol.  I,  pp.  727-728. 
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(2)  That  no  minor  or  adult  engaged  in  such  factories  should  be  held 
or  required  to  work  more  than  10  hours  on  any  secular  day,  or  60 
hours  in  any  secular  week. 

(3)  That  no  minor  should  be  admitted,  as  a  worker,  under  the  age 
of  12  years  in  any  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  or  flax  factory,  and  the  owner  or 
employer  violating  this  provision  should  be  adjudged  to  pay  a  penalty 
of  $50,  one  half  to  the  party  so  employed  and  the  other  half  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

(4)  That  nothing  in  the  act  should  prevent  minors  above  14  years 
of  age  from  being  employed  more  than  10  hours  in  any  day  if  it  was 
done  by  special  contract  with  their  parents  or  guardians.* 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune*  in  commenting  on  the  law  re- 
marked that  the  laboring  class  could  not  be  thought  deficient  in 
gratitude  if  they  were  thankful  for  such  a  reform  as  that.  "  If  any- 
body can  tell  why,"  it  pointedly  asked,  "  young  women  working  in  a 
bookbindery,  shoe  bindery,  milliner's  shop,  or  any  such,  do  not  need 
and  have  not  a  right  to  equal  protection  by  law  with  spinners  and 
weavers,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it.  How  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  such  enactments  can  be  maintained  and  enforced  when  only  a 
few  specified  avocations  are  subjected  to  their  provisions?"  As  to 
minors,  it  wrote  "Either  60  hours  per  week  is  as  long  as  children 
ought  regularly  to  work,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  with  what  justice  does 
the  legislature  prescribe  that  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  shall 
suffice  to  restrain  them  to  work  longer?  To  us  it  seems  that  such 
consent  argues  the  unfitness  of  the  giver  to  exercise  discretion  in  the 
premises,  and  deepens  the  responsibility  to  act  in  the  matter  and  act 
conclusively."  Although  the  act  was  dubbed  a  humbug,  the  Tribune 
thought  it  served  a  good  end.  "  Those  whom  it  was  intended  to  put 
to  sleep  will  come  back  again  before  long  and,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
want  some  more." 

Before  tlio  Inw  went  into  effect  on  July  4,  1848,  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers of  I'itt^hurir  and  Alle*i:h(Miv  held  a  meeting!:  at  which  thcv 
declared  that  any  attempts  to  reduce  hours  to  10  in  Pennsylvania 
alone  would  be  accompanied  by  disastrous  results  as  lon*^  as  the 
other  States  ran  12  hours  and  that  they  must  accordinjrlv  continue 
to  run  their  machinery  12  hours  and  in  conformity  /with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  adopt  a  system  of  special  contracts  with  the  opera- 
tives.'" I1ic  oj)crativ('s  held  out  for  10  hours  and  struck  when  the 
employers  failed  to  carry  out  their  wishes.'*  The  mills  closed  and 
when  some  of  the  ()i)cratives  entered  into  special  contracts  for  12 

aS(»ssion  Laws.  LSIR,  No.  227. 

*  April  19,  1S4.S. 

<?The  Morninj;  Post   (Pittsburg),  August  4,  1848. 

^  Ibid..  July  12,  18-ls,  p.  2,  c.  5. 
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hours  rioting  followed.^  At  the  end  of  6  weeks  the  mills  started  again 
with  the  lO-hour  system  and  a  16  per  cent  wage  reduction.^  Some 
of  the  factory  girls  of  Pittsburg  were  indicted  for  riot ;  one  of  them 
a  child  of  13  years,  was  committed  to  prison  for  want  of  bail.*'  At 
the  trial  13  girls  received  a  verdict  of  guilty  while  4  were  acquitted.* 
Ten  hours  were  adopted  in  Philadelphia  and  Manayunk.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the  Whig  governor,  Johnston, 
who  had  moved  the  obnoxious  proviso  in  the  senate  which  defeated 
the  beneficial  intent  of  the  law,  asked  that  it  be  repealed.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  law  operated  unequally.  It  gave  an  advantage  to  the 
violators  of  its  spirit  over  those  who  tried  to  abide  by  it  by  allowing 
the  former  to  enter  into  special  contracts.  From  the  wording  of  the 
law  the  parents  of  minors  over  14  could  make  special  contracts  for 
them  for  more  than  10  hours,  whereas  adults  could  not  contract  for 
a  longer  time  for  themselves.  The  minors  were  therefore  left  in 
a  condition  of  more  hardship  than  adults.  ^^  If  it  be  right  to  limit 
the  hours  of  labor  in  factories,"  he  wrote,  "  and  who  that  desires  the 
education  and  comfort  of  the  citizens  can  doubt  it,  the  law  should 
be  so  changed  as  to  operate  alike  in  all  such  establishments."  ^  In 
the  senate.  Small,  a  Democrat,  father  of  the  original  bill  of  the 
former  year,  brought  in  a  bill  doing  away  with  the  proviso  and  rais- 
ing the  minimum  age  limit  to  13  ye^irs.  This  passed  the  senate  after 
great  delays,  but  was  not  considered  in  the  house.  Two  house  bills 
never  reached  a  second  reading.  The  day  before  the  session  was  to 
close  a  house  bill  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  hei^  of  James 
Caldwell,  deceased,"  was  amended  and  passed  by  the  senate.  The 
house  concurred  in  the  senate  amendments,  and  as  its  own  amend- 
ments added  five  sections  relating  wholly  to  factories;  among  them 
a  section  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  10-hour  law  which  allowed  parents 
to  make  contracts  for  more  than  10  hours  for  their  children.  The 
senate  again  amended  the  house  amendments.  Small  inserting  his 
labor  bill.^ 

The  act  repealed  the  1848  act  and  provided,  as  before,  that  10 
hours  should  be  considered  a  legal  day's  labor  in  the  textile  and  paper 
factories.  The  provision  that  no  minor  or  adult  should  be  held  or 
required  to  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day  or  GO  hours  a  week  was 

«  The  Morning  Post  (Pittsburg),  Aiic:ust  1, 184S,  p.  2.  c.  3 :  also  August  15.  p.  2,c.  4. 

*  Ibid.,  August  26,  1848,  p.  2,  c.  5;  sec  also  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Statistics,  1880-81,  pp.  271-273,  cited  by  Barnard,  op.  cit,  20. 

«  Public  Ledger,  January  10,  1849. 

^  lieiK)rt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  1880-81,  p.  273. 

«  The  Morning  Post,  August  17,  1848. 

f  Senate  Journal,  1849,  Vol.  I,  p.  41.  The  Federalists  had  vot(Hl  against  the 
10-hour  law  In  the  spring  of  1848.  The  Democrats  were  its  friends.  The 
Morning  Post,  August  25,  1S48. 

9  Barnard,  op.  cit.,  i>i>.  20,  21, 
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omitted.  No  minor  under  13  could  work  in  any  of  the  factories  men- 
tioned. If  the  employer  "  willfully  or  knowin«:ly  "  employed  such  a 
minor  he  was  finable  as  before,  but  one-half  of  the  fine  went  to  the 
pei-son  suing  rather  than  to  the  child  employed.  The  ''  willfully  or* 
knowingly ''  provision  was  clearly  a  gain  for  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests. A  new  educational  provision  was  added  that  children  13  and 
under  10  years  could  not  be  employed  longer  than  9  months  a  year 
and  must  attend  school  3  months  each  year.  Parents  who  permitted 
or  connived  at  the  employment  of  their  children  under  13  years,  or  at 
the  employment  of  their  children  between  13  and  16  years  for  more 
than  10  hours  a  day  were  to  be  fined  $50,  to  be  recovered  as  before.* 
Curiously,  a  parent  who  allowed  his  child  between  13  and  16  years  to 
be  employed  longer  than  9  months  or  who  did  not  send  him  to  school 
3  months  went  unpunished.  As  far  as  the  chilchvn  were  concerned 
the  act  was  an  advance  ovor  the  legislation  of  the  preceding  year,  but 
this  gain  was  at  the  expense  of  labor.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
bill  was  a  compromise  measure.  The  opponents  of  the  10-hour  law 
were  willing  to  make  concessions  to  children  provided  the  labor  of 
minors  over  16  and  adults  was  left  unregulated. 

Not  until  1854,  5  years  later,  did  the  agitation  for  10  hours  recom- 
mence. In  that  year  the  house  passed  a  10-hour  bill  for  minors.  It  is 
interesting  that  an  amendment  forbidding  the  employment  of  females 
in  manufacturing  establishments  for  more  than  10  hours  a  day  or  60 
hours  a  week,  a  forerunner  of  present-day  legislation  was  negatived 
by  a  large  vote.^  The  senate  amended  the  house  bill  by  extending 
its  provisions  to  all  mann factories.*'  Although  the  committee  of  l>oth 
houses  agreed  that  the  senate's  amendments  should  be  accepted,  the 
hoiise,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  session,  postponed  consideration 
of  the  bill  indefinitrly.^'  The  friends  of  la))()r  were  not  slow  to  act. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  next  s(»ssion  Carlisle,  the  represcMitative  from 
Philadelphia  County  who  had  introduced  the  bill  the  year  l)efore. 
again  brought  in  tiie  same  10-hour  bill  for  minors/  An  attempt  was 
made  to  amend  the  bill  bv  (^xdudin":  minors  over  lt»  vears  of  aire 
from  its  provision.  In  the  del)at(»  (^irli>le  held  out  for  hi^  bill.  "  It 
was  intended  to  protect  minors/'  he  said,  *""  thos(»  who  were  unable  to 
legislate  for  thiMuselves/-  and  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with  an 
adult's  right  of  contract.  "The  bill  pro|)osed  to  accomplish  two  ob- 
jects: the  health  an<l  the  education  of  the  minor  opei-atives."  There 
were  19,0(H)  minors  emi)loved   in  Pennsvlvania   and  of  these   ll,()()0 


"  S<'ssi()n  Laws,  1<^ll).  Xo.  4^). 

*  Ilonso  Journal,  is.-.i.  p.  ls«». 

^  Ihid.,  p.  TTS. 

<'l!)i(l..  p.  KU'J:  rcimsyhMTilM  I^oglslnllve  Kocord,  l.Sr»r»,  House.  April  11. 

*Iiuu.so  Journal,  isfjo,  p.  lUD, 
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were  female.*'  One  of  the  opponents,  Strong,  frankly  avowed  thrt 
labor  was  not  calculated  to  injure  children.  "Those  parents  who 
kept  their  children  at  work  when  they  were  not  at  school,  generally 
'prepared  them  for  the  greatest  degree  of  influence.  *  *  ♦  He 
wished  to  see  all  the  children  in  the  State  educated  and  would  vote 
to  prevent  the  employment  in  factories  of  children  who  did  not 
possess  the  rudiments  of  a  common-school  education.  He  did  not 
think  the  energies  of  our  people  ought  to  be  cramped  by  such  legisla- 
tion as  is  proposed.  Public  opinion  does  and  will  control  this  matter; 
and  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  those  who  dare  to  practice  injustice 
to  their  children.  He  would  pass  no  bill  to  prevent  the  young  from 
working  as  long  as  they  please — to  prevent  the  deserving  from  laying 
up  money  for  future  use  and  profit."  ^  Another  optimist  thought 
"  the  matter  could  be  safely  left  to  the  proprietors  and  operatives, 
acting  under  the  restraining  influence  of  a  wholesome  public  opin- 
ion." *  In  the  senate  slight  amendments  allowing  mills  to  make  up 
for  lost  time  if  they  did  not  exceed  an  average  of  10  hours  a  day 
during  the  week,  and  turning  fines  over  to  the  public  schools,  were 
passed.  Again  it  was  proposed  to  exclude  children  over  16  from 
the  10-hour  provision.  The  mover  regarded  the  bill  as  unmitigated 
humbug,  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Legislation  on  the 
subject  was  neither  wanted  nor  required.  It  was  of  no  advantage  to 
the  operative  but  really  injurious.  All  the  agitation  on  the  subject 
be  attributed  to  foreigners.*'  The  house  accepted  the  senate  amend- 
ments and  the  bill  became  law.  The  act  forbade  the  employment  of 
minors  in  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  flax,  bagging,  or  paper  factories  for 
more  than  GO  hours  a  week.  Persons  "  knowingly  "  employing  them 
were  finable  but  no  penalty  could  be  recovered  unless  sued  for  within 
a  month.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  constables  to  attend  to  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law  on  complaint  of  violation,  yet  no  inspection 
powers  were  granted  them.* 

DELAWARE,  MARYLAND,  AND  OHIO. 

In  Delaware  no  legislation  was  passed  affecting  the  employment  of 
children.  In  1852  a  petition  was  j)rescntecl  to  the  house,  praying  for 
a  law  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  to  10.^  The  committee  to  which  it 
was  referred  reported  a  bill  entitled  *'An  act  to  limit  the  hours  of 
labor  and  prevent  the  emplovnient  in  factori^'s  of  children  under  ten 

«  Legislative  Record,  18r»r).  IIoiis<\  April  11. 

» Ibid. 

<^T.oKiJ*lative  Kocord,   Isr.H,    Senate,   May   1,   1855. 

<»  Public  r>nw8,  1S55.  No.  ^M, 

•House  Journal,  1S52,  p.  18. 
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jrears  of  age."'  The  bill  passed  the  house  and  was  changed  in  the 
senate.  The  general  10-hour  provision  in  the  absence  of  contract  was 
struck  out  and  the  provision  forbidding  the  employment  of  children 
under  10  years  in  cotton,  wool,  silk,  paper,  or  flax  factories  alone  left. 
The  title  of  the  act  was  changed  to  "An  act  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  minors  under  ten  years  of  age  in  certain  factories  therein 
named."*  Evidently  the  senate  was  willing  to  forbid  the  employ- 
ment of  young  children,  but  not  to  limit  hours.  The  house  refused  to 
agree  to  the  senate  amendment?,''  while  the  senate  by*  close  vote,  4  to 
3,  adhered  to  tliem.**  Although  a  committee  of  conference  was 
appointed,  nothing  more  was  done.  This  was  the  last  and  only  at- 
tempt prior  to  the  war  to  secure  legislation. 

In  Maryland  no  attempt  was  made  to  restrict  the  employment  of 
children.  The  effort  to  secure  better  conditions  for  them  n])pears  in 
tlie  10-hour  movement.  In  1850  various  [x^titions  for  shorter  hours 
were  presented  and  a  bill  regulating  hours  in  mines,  furnaces,  facto- 
ries and  workshops,  and  .stone  quarries  was  passed.  The  bill  did  not 
apply  to  all  counties,  and  affected  white  persons  and  not  negroes.* 
When  it  came  to  tlie  senate,  the  committee's  unfavorable  report  dis- 
missed the  matter.^  In  1852  the  house  bill  was  referred  to  the  next 
session  and  the  st»nate  bill  rejected.*'  The  next  2  years,  18.53  and  185-t, 
the  senate  refu.sed  to  pass  the  house  bills,  thus  ending  the  legislative 
attemjits.* 

Ohio's  10-hour  law  passed  without  the  necessity  of  the  yearsof  plead- 
ing required  in  other  States  in  order  to  arouse  public  opinion.  In 
185*2  a  bill  regulatin<r  the  hours  of  numual  labor  passed  the  house^ 
was  amended  in  the  senaie,  and  the  si*nate  amendini'nts  accepted  by 
the  house.*  The  bill  provided  that  in  all  manufactories.  W(»rl\.^hoj)s, 
and  other  places  used  for  mechanical  and  nuinufacturing  purposes 
where  children  under  18  vears  and  women  were  emploved  the  hours 
of  labor  should  not  exceed  10.  The  owner  who  comiwlled  women 
ami  minors  under  18  years  of  age  and  who  permitted  children  under 
14  years  to  work  more  than  10  hours  was  liable  to  prosecution.  Fines 
went  to  the  conimon  >chnols.     In  the  absence  of  contract  10  hours 


•IFonsf^  .Iniirnal.  l^.'-J.  i>.  !*!>. 

*  S«'ii:u*' .[onnijil.  l^r.i'.  p.  117. 
<?lIonsi*  .Touni;il.  I's.^'J.  p.   V.i. 

*  Seiijirc  .Tunninl.  l>r.L\  p.  l.'l. 

*  Iltnisr  .innrnnl.  ]^7a\,  pp.  ::;;;;.  ;»c»l. 
^Sonate  .lonriiai.  l^.'.o.  p.  l».',c,. 

'IIoijso  JcMirnal.  l^.'C  p.  C.rin :  Sniate  Jonrnnl.  1^.'>2.  p.  486. 

*  House  Journal,  is'.j,  pp.   l.VJ.  l»l.");  ibid.,  1^54,  p.  333;  Senate  Journal,  1854, 
p.  3«M>. 

*  House  Journal,  K.li,  p.  0(.»2. 


CHAPTER  V. 

chud-labob  legislation  m  foitb  sottteebv  statei. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Labor  legislation  in  the  modem  sense  in  North  Carolina  dates  from 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1887,  which 
was  done  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
That  same  year  various  labor  bills  were  introduced  in  the  house, 
a  10-hour  bill  amon^i:  them.**  These  measures,  as  well  as  the  sen- 
ate bill  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  15  years 
of  age  in  workshops,  mines,  or  factories,  are  attributable  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor  also.*  Later  the  child-labor  bill  was  amended 
and  the  age  limit  reduced  to  18  years.  The  amendment,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  its  being  tabled.^  The  opposition  argu- 
ments are  interesting  as  illustrating  the  absence  of  class  strati- 
fication. The  present-day  arguments,  such  as  minimizing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  employment  or  representing  the  children  as  better  off 
in  the  mills  than  on  the  streets,  the  only  alternative  to  mill  work 
in  many  manufacturers'  eyes,  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance  in 
North  Carolina.  The  objectors  to  the  bill  frankly  urged  poverty 
as  a  reason  for  opposing  such  legislation.  One  senator  said  a  great 
many  people  would  be  unable  to  support  their  families,  and  that 
even  if  children  did  not  work,  their  parents  would  not  be  able 
to  send  them  to  school.  Another  thought  that  parents  could  best 
exercise  the  government  of  their  own  children.  Indeed,  the  senator 
from  Newbern  was  so  certain  of  the  protection  parental  love  afforded 
children  that  he  offered  an  amendment  to  make  the  prohibition  apply 
to  orphans  only.  'NMieroupon  the  senator  from  Windsor  promptly 
said  that  orphans  were  the  very  children  that  needed  employment 
most  of  all.'* 

The  next  le^jislative  year  the  10-hour  bill  carried  with  it  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  employment  of  minors  under  12  years  of  age.*     Again  the 

o  House  Jouriml.  1SS7.  pp.  10,  45.  67,  207. 

*  Senate  Jonrnal.  18S7,  p.  78.  The  wordlnp  of  the  senate  bill  Is  exactly  the 
panio  as  that  of  one  of  the  I\ni>rlits-of-T.a!)<)r  propositions.  See  William  P.  Cher- 
rinjirton,  Exi>osltlon  and  Defense  of  Knights  of  Ijabor,  1886,  p.  38. 

^Senate  Journal,  1SS7,  p.  255. 

'The  News  and  Observer.  Raleiph,  N.  C,  January  19,  1887,  p.  4,  C.  3. 

•  House  Journal,  1889,  p.  321 ;  the  News  and  Observer,  February  26,  1889. 
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The  agitation  did  not  stop,  for  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
again  saw  the  introduction  of  similar  bills  in  both  house  and  senate.* 
Both  bills,  however,  were  tabled.*  The  senate  bill  prohibited  the 
employment  of  boys  under  14  years  and  of  girls  under  12  years  of 
age,  made  9  hours  a  day's  work,  and  forbade  the  discharge  of 
employees  on  the  ground  that  they  belonged  to  labor  organizations.* 
A  petition  from  operatives  for  the  passage  of  the  bills  was  presented.* 

The  next  year  the  labor  bills  did  not  attempt  to  regulate  the  em- 
ployment of  children  specifically,  but  aimed  at  securing  a  10-hour  day 
for  all  classes  of  operatives/  The  act  to  provide  for  the  inspection 
find  regulation  of  mines  passed  at  this  session  contained  a  provision 
forbidding  the  employment  of  boys  under  12  years  of  Age  in  mines. 
When  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  the  minor,  the  inspector 
had  the  power  to  examine  the  minor  or  his  parents  as  to  his  age/ 

Not  until  1901  did  the  present  child-labor  campaign  begin,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  "  biennial  agitation  "  with  each  session  of 
the  legislature.  At  that  time  the  conditions  in  the  cotton  industry 
began  to  attract  attention.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  industry  a 
large  proportion  of  the  operatives  had  been  children,  yet  the  fact  that 
23  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  children  is  less  important  if  it 
means  that  only  741  children,  a  relatively  small  number,  are  employed. 
When  after  20  years,  however,  23  per  cent  of  the  operatives  denotes 
that  over  7,000  children  are  in  cotton  mills,  the  matter  straightway 
assumes  larger  significance/  The  increase  in  child  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  15  was  from  imXy\)r>  in  1880  to  279,393  in 
1000,  or  about  44  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  cotton  mills  was  802  per  cent,  or  from  741  in  1880  to 
7,129  in  1900.  The  number  of  children  employed  in  the  mills  was 
more  than  outstripping  the  total  increase  in  their  numbers.*  The 
information  secured  by  the  Xorth  Carolina  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
gives  a  pitiful  picture  also.  On  the  numufacturers'  own  showing  the 
average  number  of  hours  of  work  was  IH  a  day,  ranging  from  10 
hours  in  a  few  knitting  mills  to  over  12  hours/  and  very  young  children 

were  employed.    A  representative  of  the  bureau  found  in  one  mill  he 

t . _^___^______^_^^___^_^_^^^__^.^ 

<»  House  Journal,  1S05,  p.  110;  Sonato  Jtnirnnl.  lSOr>.  p.  01. 

^  House  Journal,  p.  370;  Senate  Journal,  p.  121). 

^  The  News  and  Observer,  January  27,  181)'),  p.  2,  c.  3. 

<'II(tnse  Journal,  is!).').  p.  215. 

^  Ilniise  Journal,  lsi)7,  p.  334;  the  New.<*  and  Observer,  January  27,  1897,  p.  3, 
c.  3;  Senate  Journal,  1SU7,  p.  211;  the  News  and  Observer,  February  2,  1897,  p. 
a,  c.  2. 

f  Alts  of  1897.  eh.  251,  see.  7. 

0  See  p.  40  for  the  number  of  children  employed  in  the  cotton  industry  in  North 
Carolina. 

*  Tenth  (Vnsus,  1880.  Vol.  I,  p.  010;  Twelfth  Census,  IIMM).  Vol.  II,  p.  74. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Staiistics,  1887,  p.  142;  1900,  p.  182. 
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argument  that  the  regulation  of  labor  in  factories  was  the  same  as 
that  of  labor  on  the  farms.  The  claim  that  evils  had  grown  out  of 
the  attempts  to  enforce  labor  laws  he  declared  false.  The  governor 
of  the  State,  a  cotton  manufacturer,  was  quoted  to  show  that  the 
11-hour  law  had  been  successfully  employed  in  his  county  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  A  representative  from  Halifax  County  brought  up 
against  the  bill  that  if  they  began  such  legislation  there  was  no  tell- 
ing where  it  would  end.  Moreover,  the  petition  of  three-fourths  of 
the  mill  owners  against  such  legislation  should  not  be  disregarded. 
The  representative  from  Lincoln  applied  the  theory  of  limits  to  the 
11-hour  proposal  and  asked  why  could  not  the  same  be  said  for  a 
10-hour  law  or  an  8-hour  law  as  well  as  for  an  11-hour  law.  The 
father  of  the  bill  promptly  replied  that  the  same  could  be  said,  but 
they  were  not  yet  ready  in  North  Carolina  for  shorter  hours.  There 
was  brought  up  against  the  bill  the  fact  that  it  also  regulated  the 
hours  of  labor  of  men.  By  allowing  women  and  children  to  work 
only  11  hours  the  mills  would  have  to  close  and  men  who  wanted  to 
work  longer  would  not  be  able  to  do  so.  It  was  asserted,  but  no 
proof  offered,  that  labor  laws  in  Georgia  had  driven  the  capitalists 
to  North  Carolina,  and  the  inference  was  that  the  legislation  pro- 
posed would  in  turn  drive  tlicm  out  of  North  Carolina.** 

The  cotton-mill  men  appeared  in  force  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
as  the  following  extract  from  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  of 
February  17,  1893,  shows: 

There  were  a  large  numl^er  of  cotton  and  woolen  mill  men  in  the 
city  yesterday,  drawn  here  by  the  bill  now  under  consideration  in 

the  house  ivgiilaling  the  hours  of  laborers  in  cotton  and  woolen 
mills.  From  what  we  can  understand,  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
demand  for  the  measure  and  no  neeessitv  for  it.  It  limits  a  dav's 
work  for  women  and  minors  to  11  hours.  There  is  not  a  single  peti- 
tion from  the  fartorv  laborers  askinc:  for  such  a  bill,  and  the  mill 
men  say  there  is  al)M)lutely  no  demand  for  it.  The  laborers  are  paid 
for  whatever  time  tliev  work,  whether  it  is  11  hours  a  day  or  13. 
The  mill  ukmi  say  the  j)r(»sent  relations  are  perfi*etly  satisfaetory 
to  them  and  no  relief  is  asked  for.  Th(*re  are  40(),r)!)l  spindles 
operating  in  the  State,  and  of  these  371.1^81-  were  n^j^resented  here 
yesterday.  The  niill  men  are  willing  to  agree  to  any  reasnn'ahle 
proposition,  hut  ihev  do  not  wish  to  be  handieapped  by  any  nnneees- 
sarv  legislation  when  they  pay  for  all  the  labor  they  get  and  they 
are  a  unit  air;iin-t  the  hill.  It  is  stated  that  a  lar^e  number  of 
the  laborer-  worK'  hv  piece,  and  th(\v  oppose  any  such  legislation  as 
they  do  not  wi-h  to  Ih'  limited  in  the  time  of  their  work.  There 
seems  to  Ik»  no  apparent  reason  for  the  passage  of  such  a  measure. 

oTli<»  News  and  Objst'rvor,  Fohriiary  IT,  isiKi,  j).  1,  c.  5;  February  18,  p.  1, 
c.  3-0. 
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The  agitation  did  not  stop,  for  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
again  saw  the  introduction  of  similar  bills  in  both  house  and  senate.* 
Both  bills,  however,  were  tabled.^  The  senate  bill  prohibited  the 
employment  of  boys  imder  14  years  and  of  girls  under  12  years  of 
age,  made  9  hours  a  day's  work,  and  forbade  the  discharge  of 
employees  on  the  ground  that  they  belonged  to  labor  organizations.* 
A  petition  from  operatives  for  the  passage  of  the  bills  was  presented.* 

The  next  year  the  labor  bills  did  not  attempt  to  regulate  the  em- 
ployment of  children  specifically,  but  aimed  at  securing  a  10-hour  day 
for  all  classes  of  operatives.*  The  act  to  provide  for  the  inspection 
and  regulation  of  mines  passed  at  this  session  contained  a  provision 
forbidding  the  employment  of  boys  under  12  years  of  Age  in  mines. 
When  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  the  minor,  the  inspector 
had  the  power  to  examine  the  minor  or  his  parents  as  to  his  age.^ 

Not  until  1901  did  the  present  child-labor  campaign  begin,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  "  biennial  agitation  "  with  each  session  of 
the  legislature.  At  that  time  the  conditions  in  the  cotton  industry 
began  to  attract  attention.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  industry  a 
large  proportion  of  the  operatives  had  been  children,  yet  the  fact  that 
23  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  children  is  less  important  if  it 
means  that  only  741  children,  a  relatively  small  number,  are  employed. 
When  after  20  years,  however,  28  per  cent  of  the  operatives  denotes 
that  over  7,000  children  are  in  cotton  mills,  the  matter  straightway 
assunios  lar<rer  significance.^  The  increase  in  child  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  15  was  from  li)3,r»<)5  in  1880  to  279,393  in 
1900,  or  about  44  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  cotton  mills  was  802  per  cent,  or  from  741  in  1880  to 
7,129  in  1900.  The  number  of  children  employed  in  the  mills  was 
more  than  outstripping  the  total  increase  in  their  numbers.*  The 
information  secured  by  the  North  Carolina  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
gives  a  j)itiful  picture  also.  On  the  manufacturers'  own  showing  the 
average  number  of  hours  of  work  was  Hi  a  day,  ranging  from  10 
hours  in  a  few  knitting  mills  to  over  12  hours,*  and  very  young  children 
were  employed.    A  representative  of  the  bureau  found  in  one  mill  he 

"House  Journal,  1805,  p.  110;  Sonate  Journal,  isO,'),  p.  91. 

*  House  Journal,  p.  370;  Senate  Journal,  p.  12l». 

^  The  News  and  Observer.  January  27,  181)5.  [).  2.  c.  3. 

<*  House  Journal.  1^05.  [).  215. 

f  House  Journ.il,  181)7,  p.  334;  the  News  and  Observer.  January  27,  1897,  p.  3, 
c.  3;  Senate  Journal,  1897,  p.  211  ;  the  News  and  Observer,  February  2,  1897,  p. 
3   c   2 

f  Acts  of  1897,  ch.  251,  see.  7. 

0  See  [).  40  for  the  number  of  children  employed  in  the  cotton  industry  in  North 
Carolina. 

*  Tenth  Census,  1880,  Vol.  I.  p.  010;  Twelfth  Census,  VMH),  Vol.  II,  p.  74. 

<  Annual  Keport  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1887,  p.  142;  1900,  p.  182. 


fWted  ohadra  as  yoniig  as  6  uid  T  jfMnl*  llw  iMiihod  cmiAojid 
bj  fhe  bnrean  of  saoiuiiig  the  nnmlwr  tA  chfldm  iru  io  inadeqiuito 
that  the  figons  hmT«  UtUe  YiliM  «xnB^  M  tdUiii^ 
Girciilan  were  mailed  to  the  milla  whidi  the  manofiustaxeEB  filled  in 
if  tfaqr  chose  and  returned  to  the  bureao.  The  anawera,  thereferey 
represented  nothing  more  than  the  manafaetarwa^  stateBunb  of  the 
nvmber  of  children  and  mnst  be  aooepted  as  sooh.  TSiere  is  no 
reason  to  aappose  that  many  employers  were  then  any  mote  eagtt 
to  gi^e  the  number  of  children  employed  by  them  than  they  are  now. 
If  a  manufacturer  saw  fit  not  to  answer  questions,  there  was  no  re^ 
dress,  so  that  the  tables  in  addition  to  the  fiuilt  just  mentioned  «rs 
incomplete,  as  a  number  of  the  mills  nerer  reported* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  lof  1901  a  member  of  the  house 
from  Salisbury  began  the  fight  by  introducing  a  child-labor  bill  to 
regulate  labor  in  textile  factories.^^  This  bill,  with  another  to  regu- 
late the  employment  of  children,  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee. At  the  committee  hearing  both  sides  appeared  to  present 
their  cases.  Hie  father  of  the  bill  gave  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  a  Salisbury  factory.  There  were  SO  children  under  18 
years  working  there  12  to  18  hours  a  day,  and  many  did  not  get  over 
26  cents  a  day,  and  out  of  that  had  to  board  themselTeSi  The  chief 
of  police  of  Randleman,  a  mill  town,  declared  that  in  many  mills 
the  children  had  only  88  minutes  in  which  to  go  home  to  dinner* 
Grown  boys  and  girls  could  not  even  read  the  figures  on  their  work 
The  secretary  of  an  important  mill  is  credited  with  the  anomalons 
statement  that  ^'  children  under  14  did  but  little  work  in  that  factory 
except  to  mend  broken  threads.''  It  has  never  been  claimed  that  they 
did  any  more,  for  that  is  just  what  spinning  consists  in.  He  said  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  mill  men  in  the  State  had  signed  an  agreement  not 
to  employ  young  children,  and  all  would  sign  in  a  short  time.  He 
cited  as  proof  of  the  ill  effects  of  labor  legislation  that  since  the 
passage  of  labor  laws  ten  years  ago  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  not  a 
cotton  mill  had  been  built  th^re.^  The  president  of  another  large  mill 
thought  ^^  it  was  a  bad  time  to  pass  any  law.  The  condition  of  fac- 
tory labor  was  constantly  improving  and  wages  increasing."  The 
great  competition  for  labor,  he  thought,  would  hold  the  mill  men  to 
an  agreement  as  to  the  wages  of  children  and  the  hours  of  labor. 
Exactly  why,  he  did  not  make  clear.  He  threw  thereby  the  onus  of 
breaking  the  law  on  manufacturers,  and  not,  as  the  mill  men  are  wont 
to  claim,  on  parents  who  are  anxious  to  exploit  the  labor  of  their 

o  Annual  Report  for  1804,  pp.  07-68. 

*  House  Journal,  1901,  p.  10. 

« In  Virginia  the  number  of  spindles  Increased  from  94,000  to  129,000  in  the 
decade  from  1800  to  1900 ;  in  Kentucky  from  42,000  to  e6,00a  Ti^eUTtb  Censui* 
1900.  Vol.  IX,  p.  49. 
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children.  The  legal  representative  of  the  factory  owners  said  an 
agreement  would  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  to  which  the  author 
of  the  bill  would  acquiesce  if  it  were  fully  signed.* 

The  agreement  to  take  effect  March  1,  1901,  provided  that  one 
week's  work  should  not  exceed  66  hours  a  week,  and  that  no  child 
under  12  years  of  age  should  work  in  a  cotton  mill  during  the  term 
of  an  available  public  school  except  the  children  of  widows,  or  of 
physically  disabled  parents.  Ten  years  should  be  the  lowest  limit 
at  which  children  could  work  under  any  circumstances.  The  factory 
owners  agreed  "  to  cooperate  with  any  feasible  plan  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  working  people  in  the  State  and  to  submit  cheer- 
fully to  their  part  of  the  burdens  and  labor  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education."  On  the  basis  of  the  agreement,  they  petitioned  the 
legislature  not  to  pass  any  laws  at  that  session.^  The  judiciary 
committee  agreed  and  recommended  that  the  labor  bills  should  be 
postponed  to  give  the  mill  owners  who  had  not  yet  signed  "  one  more 
opportunity  to  do  so."  The  report  came  so  late  in  the  session,  March 
9,  that  had  the  committee  recommended  legislation  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  get  it  tlirough.  After  admitting  that  they  had 
been  strongly  impressed  by  the  evils  of  child  labor,  the  committee 
reported  that  the  evil  was  "  being  rapidly  diminished  "  in  the  State — 
on  what  proof  is  not  made  clear.  Despite  the  fa(!t  that  the  mill 
owners  were  "  specially  desirous  of  remedying  this  evil  and  limiting 
it  to  cases  of  necessity,"  they  did  not  see  fit  to  aid  their  laudable 
Avi-h  by  legishition.  The  committee  was  '' griiti/ied  at  the  spirit 
shown  by  tlie  mill  owners  in  providincr  educational  facilities  and 
churehes,"  and  "  at  the  friendly  relations  shown  to  exist  generally 
between  the  owners  and  employees.  *  *  *  After  full  consid- 
eration of  all  the  bills,  and  of  the  various  arguments  presented  and 
of  the  petition  aforesaid,"  the  committee  '*  was  of  the  opinion  that 
perliaj)s  this  evil  could  be  removed  without  legislative  action."  They 
concluded  by  exju'essing  the  ho])e  that  all  the  mill  owners  would 
Sj)eedily  enter  into  the  agreement,  '•  in  which  r.>j'  tlie  evil  will  have 
been  remedied  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  peix'us  interested."* 
They  had  "met  the  cotton-mill  men  in  a  friendly  and  Wm  ral  spirit," 
the  Charlott'e  Observer  declared.^ 

The  NcAvs  and  Courier.*^  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  pertinently  asked 
"whether  the  agreement  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise:  and  if 
so,  what  have  be<*n  the  hours  of  labor  in  a  week  heretofore,  and  just 
how  young  a  child  could  be  and  still  work  in  a  mill  in  the  North 

0  Tlio  Cliarlorto  (N.  ('.)  ()l»server.  IVbruary  7,  li)Ul,  p.  4,  c.  3  and  JL 
^Jlfniso  Journal.  ]'.»01,  pp.  1177  llSl. 
«n>ld..  i)p.  1175  1170. 
'March  1),  liMU.  p.  1.  e.  2. 
•January  IS,  I'JOl.  p.  4,  c.  3. 
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State?  And  why  20  of  the  40  conferring  owners  did  not  sign  the 
paper?  "  Sixty-six  hours  a  week,  it  stated,  was  a  full  count.  "  Ex- 
cusing [sic]  Sundays  it  means  11  hours  a  day — or,  say,  from  7  o'clock 
a.  m.  to  6  o'clock  p.  m. — ^\^'hich  covers  about  all  the  time  there  is  of 
daylight,"  It  further  asked,  "  Would  a  child  of  12  or  10  years  be 
required  to  work  all  the  11  hours,  every  day ;  and  if  so,  is  that  manner 
of  working  so  young  people,  to  say  nothing  of  older  ones,  regarded  as 
proper  and  expedient  on  all  accounts,  in  mill  and  other  circles,  in 
North  Carolina?  "  If  66  hours  constituted  a  week's  work,  it  wanted 
to  know  when  the  mill  owners  were  going  to  "  promote  the  education 
of  the  working  people,"  if  by  working  people  was  meant  the  people 
who  work  in  the  mills.  "And  Avhat  is  there  in  the  '  agreement,' "  it 
concluded,  "  that  represents  an  improvement  on  existing  conditions 
in  the  industry  to  which  it  relates,  that  the  legislature,  in  view  of  the 
concessions  it  embodies,  should  agree  for  its  part  '  not  to  pass  any 
labor  laws  at  this  session.'  " 

Evidently  the  agroomont  did  not  stop  the  employment  of  children, 
for  the  next  year  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
Printing  contained  a  recommendation  for  legal  enactment.  The  draft 
included  the  manufacturers'  terms  of  1901,  provided  for  compulsory 
education  to  be  adopted  by  local  option,  and  forbade  night  work  for 
children  under  14  years  of  age.  Children  between  the  age  of  12  and 
14  years  should  not  be  permitted  to  work  unless  they  were  able  to 
read  and  write.  The  recommendation  further  forbade  the  presence 
of  children  under  the  legal  age  in  mills  who  came  in  to  assist  other 
membei's  of  the  fiunily  and  claimed  not  to  be  regularly  employed. 
The  c(>nniii>^i<HH'r  also  thou^'-lit  that  some  legislation  should  be 
directed  n^rninst  itlle  and  lazy  fathers  who  exploited  their  children.** 
The  returns  of  the  nnniher  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  would 
indicate  that  tlici'(>  was  an  unduly  large  number  of  children  of 
widows  and  disabled  fathers  in  cotton  mills,  or  that  the  agreement 
was  not  ohserveil.  Out  of  4i*.r>t)()  cotton-mill  oj)eratives  reported  to 
the  bureau  of  labor  in  IDOif,  l»2W  were  (children  under  12  years  of  age.* 
The  next  year,  out  of  r)(),:i-J4  operative*.  lUl  were  children  under  12 
years.^'     rtiniilarly  the  Keport  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 


0  Annual  Kei^'it  of  Hit'  Hun'nii  of  Labur  and  Trinting,  ]i>02.  [»p.  vii- vHi. 

*Ibicl.,  p.  141. 

c  II. id..  r.Mi::.  j).  m.'i.  At  the  very  tinir  whm  inicrrst  tliron^liont  the  country 
was  arousi'd  in  the  <'aust'  of  chilfln'n  aiul  iMd»li«'  attention  was  directed  to  the 
number  of  chii<iren  in  the  cotton  indiistry  in  tlie  SnutluM-n  Stales,  th(»  bureau 
of  labor  and  printing  st<»p|»ed  j:ivinir  the  iunn!»er  of  children  enu>loyed  In  the 
industry,  'i'licy  simply  rei>orie<l  the  number  of  men  and  women  over  12  years 
of  atre.  which  were  styh^l  "  male  and  fouiale  adults."  In  the  report  for  11)04, 
p.  101,  under  tlie  head  of  unclassified — 1.  e..  those  whose  ape  or  Pex  was  not 
given— '{01)  i»ersons  are  n'i"^rtcd.  which  mijilit  indicate  that  s<.>uie  of  the  milli 
bad  scruples  about  classifying  children  with  men  and  women. 
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Instruction  urged  the  necessity  of  legislation.  It  reported  that  only 
two-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  white  children  in  the  23  counties 
in  which  cotton  mills  were  situated  were  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and 
only  an  average  of  one-fourth  was  in  daily  attendance.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  children  were  out  of  school.®  For  the  whole  State,  on 
the  other  hand,  over  three-fifths  of  the  white  school  population  was 
enrolled  and  an  average  of  nearly  two-fifths  was  in  daily  attendance.^ 
The  superintendent  recommended  practically  the  same  measures  as 
the  commissioner  of  labor  and  printing  without,  however,  the 
exceptions. 

The  governor's  message  in  1903  followed  the  recommendation  of  the 
school  superintendent.  He  held  that  the  community  owed  something 
to  widows  and  invalid  fathers  and  ought  not  to  suffer  children  under 
12  years  to  be  required  to  support  parents.  He  explained  that  it 
was  the  "  duty  of  the  State  to  perpetuate  itself  by  the  care  of  those 
who  are  hereafter  to  constitute  her  citizenship."  He  answered  those 
who  w^ould  foster  the  state  industries  by  declaring  there  was  "no 
such  imperative  necessity  for  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth 
as  to  justify  us  in  the  sacrifice  of  child  life  to  secure  it."  Although 
the  work  itself  might  not  be  hard,  the  regularity  was  painful  for 
children.  He  recommended  an  11-hour  day  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments.*^ The  prpxss  supported  his  recommendations,  and  so  con- 
servative a  paper  as  the  Charlotte  Observer  declared  his  position  on 
child  labor  to  be  quite  right,  although  it  did  not  accord  with  his 
views  on  a  reduction  of  hours.  '"  The  cotton-mill  men  are  agreed,  we 
think,''  it  wrote,  ''on  the  proposition  that  it  is  not  j:)rofitable  to  work 
children  under  12;  they  would  rather  not  have  thcni ;  and  this  being 
the  rase,  and  they  having  bound  themselves  by  a  pledge  2  years  ago 
not  to  employ  such  children,  there  can  be  no  substantial  objection  to 
a  law  governing  the  matter.  It  w^ould.  in  fact,  be  a  protection  to 
operatoi*s.  A  superintendent  wanting  labor  is  often  told  by  the 
worthless  and  heartless  head  of  a  family  that  he  can  have  his  chil- 
di-en  if  he  will  take  all  of  them,  otherwise  none:  and  if  the  superin- 
tendent declines  to  take  all,  the  family  is  hired  to  another  mill  which 
will  take  all  the  children  regardless  of  age.  A  law  would  regulate 
this — the  superintendent  then  being  in  position  to  say  that  he  can 
not  employ  those  under  12 — whereas  it  has  been  seen  that  a  mere 
agreiMnent  dm^s  not  hold.*-  ^ 

Two  bills  were  reported  in  the  house  at  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  session 
by  menilK'rs  from  Wayne  and  Kiehniond.*'     Similarlv  in  the  senate 


«  Annnnl  Report.  Pn!).  Does.,  V,¥}:\,  Vol.  I.  n«>c.  No.  :J,  pp.  Mli. 
»  I  hid.,  p.  im. 

c  Public  Dociiinents,  11H)3.  vol.  1,  doe.  1,  pp.  24-20. 
<»,Tniuiary  10,  1903.  p.  4.  c.  1. 

'•House  Journal,  1003.  pp.  31  and  32;  tlie  News  and  Obsener,  January  13, 
1903,  p.  1,  c.  5. 
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child-labor  bills  were  introduced.<^  Again  the  house  and  senate  com- 
mittee called  in  the  manufacturers  to  their  counsels.  At  the  first 
meeting  the  manufacturers  were  unanimous  in  their  declaration  that 
no  l^islation  was  necessary,  and  fought  the  bill.^  ''  Let  us  alone 
and  the  matter  will  come  out  all  right,"  said  a  Greensboro  manufac- 
turer. Another  (of  Pittsboro)  branded  the  agitation  as  "  Yankee 
doings"  and  the  efforts  of  politicians  to  secure  the  labor  vote.  A 
third  insisted  that  the  laboring  class  was  so  fortunately  situated  that 
it  needed  no  legislation.*^ 

Postponement  of  legislation,  however,  could  not  again  be  carried. 
The  newspapers  had  come  out  unequivocally  for  a  law.  The  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  contained  editorials  every  day  or  so  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law.  At  the  next  meeting,  a  week  later,  the  manufacturers 
were  more  conciliatory  and  said  they  would  not  fight  legislation,  but 
would  try  to  get  a  law  that  would  be  "  mutually  satisfactory."  <*  A 
subcommittee  of  the  senate  and  house  committee  and  a  committee  of 
cotton-mill  men  framed  a  bill.  A  senate  substitute  bill  was  the  basis 
of  their  compromise  measure,  which  by  the  way  was  identically  the 
manufacturei^s'  agrei'ment  of  li)01,  with  the  exception  that  the  children 
of  widows,  etc.,  and  orphans  under  12  years  of  age  were  not  allowed 
to  work.  The  senate  bill  had  contained  a  section  forbidding  night 
work  for  children  under  14  years  of  age.  This  provision  was  vigor- 
ously objected  to  by  the  mills  on  the  ground  that  it  would  keep  them 
from  hiring  dotfers,  and  would  consequently  close  the  mills  at  night. 
A  proviso  was  attached  to  the  (HJ-hour  section  at  the  instance  of  the 
mill  men,  exempt in^  en^j^ineers,  firemen,  machinists,  etc.,  from  the 
operation  of  the  law.  Likewise  the  date  the  hnv  went  into  elFeot 
was  postponed  six  niontlis.  from  July.  IJKKi,  to  January.  ltK)4. 

In  tiie  Senate  several  ainondinents  were  adopted.  The  change  that 
the  GG-hour  section  should  apply  only  to  persons  under  IG  years  of 
age  was  made  to  meet  the  objection  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  re<^u- 
lating  adult  labor.  The  author  of  the  substitute  bill  (»ndeavored  un- 
successfully to  get  hack  into  the  hill  his  provision  forhi(l(lin<j:  ni<j:ht 
work.  The  senator  from  (ia^ton  Count v,  the  m'uI  of  many  cotton 
mills,  who  had  al>o  introduced  a  child-labor  hill,  in  opposing  this 
measure  is  credited  with  >onie  rather  reniarkahle  athnissions  about 
conditions  in  colton-niill  connnunities,  so  remarkable  that  they  are 
worth  quoting: 

lie  said  that  though  he  had  charge  of  a  mill  he  was  sent  to  the  sen- 
ate by  the  laboring  nuMi  and  he  spoke  for  them.  The  people  who 
worked  at  night  in  the  (ira>lon  mills  needed  the  money,  and  if  the 
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^•. "ik  of  rliiUhvn  lauior  14  was  kept  out  it  would  bring  want  to  many 
|'"oi"  f  unilit^N.  I  f  ihw  w a<  iuloptcd,  he  said,  it  would  sluit  the  door  of 
nplMuluuilv  in  t!»o  jjaunt  fares  of  many;  it  will  take  away  from  some 
ili«'  iihilily  to  maUo  a  living.  The  most  needj'  worked  at  night,  as  all 
roil  Id  not  U»  omployeil  in  the  day. 

H(»ys  of  II  and  lV»  loft  tlieir  father's  roof  at  this  time,  and  the  girls 
f»f  the  eoiton  mills  married  earlier  than  other  girls.  WTiy  it  was 
In-  did  not  kn*>\v.  hut  it  was  so.  If  the  children  under  14  could  not 
uork  it  meant  starvation  to  some  poor  families.  *  *  *  If  there 
V  in-  vari(Mts  enterprises  it  would  not  be  so  bad  on  the  laborers,  but 
iliat  fatluMs,  mothers,  and  children  left  hard  life  and  failure  on  the 
farm  for  the  factories,  even  to  work  at  ni<rht.  If  those  under  14  are 
nt»t  allowed  to  work,  that  means  they  shall  not  Avork  at  all.« 

An  amendment  that  the  act  should  not  apply  to  the  oyster-canning 
industry  was  adoj)ted.  It  was  said  that  a  large  number  of  little 
reirro  children  were  so  employed,  but  thev  worked  only  a  few  hours 
a  liay.  uot  enough  to  hurt  anybody.  In  the  house  a  motion  to  table 
tlu-  hill  was  lo.st  by  r»  to  S7  votes.^ 

The  law  jirovided  that  no  child  under  12  years  of  age  should  be 
e]iii»loyed  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  with  the 
oXicptiiui  of  the  oyster-canning  industry;  that  not  over  66  hours  a 
vcok  shoidd  constitute  a  week's  work  in  factories;  and  that  no  person 
n.der  IS  years  sjiould  be  required  to  work  a  longer  period.  Engi- 
rcers.  iiremen,  machinists,  etc.,  were  exempted  from  the  law.  Parents 
\\f'ro  re<|uired  to  furnish  the  factories  w^ritten  statements  of  the  age 
01*  ihe  children.  Misstatement  of  the  age  was  a  misdemeanor.  Mill 
:v.v'ii  who  "knowin^^ly  or  willfully"  vi(>lated  the  ])royisions  of  the 

.  were  likewise  irniltv  of  a  misdei»ie;ui'»r/ 

As  may  be  se(»n  it  was  a  very  mild  measure  and  contained  no  pro- 
\  i-ion  for  enforcement.  There  was  no  penally  whatever  attached  to 
iMi-ents  for  failure  to  fnrni-li  statement-  of  atre:  onlv  when  thev  made 
a  false  statement  could  they  be  puni-hed.  Manufacturers  found  a 
ready  and  conveniiMit  loophole  in  the*  **  kM()win«rly  and  willfully"  pro- 
\  i-ion. 

On  the  whole  the  law  met  with  appioval  anmnir  the  mill  men.  al- 
ihoiiL*'h  proti'sl  a<j:aiiist  it  was  nnt  la(•kinL^  (hie  mill  offieial,  for 
rxMiiiple.  lh«)ii«rht  it  '•enforci'd  idleiic-^.  and  the  old  saw.  'An  idle 
brain  is  the  devil's  Mcnkshnj)'  i^  as  true  now  as  when  it  became  an 
adaire."'^  The  |»r<*>id«'iil  of  aii«Mher  niill.  who  had  ]>rote^ted  l)e- 
t'ore  i!ie  eoinniillrr  aira'ii-l  the  hiw.  .-lill  i!i-:-l«;d  tliat  no  laws  were 
lUM^ded.  "and  if  let  alone  (he  mills  and  llirir-  npir:itiv<s  t-an  work  out 
laws  of  their  own  wliieh  are  suite*!  lo  eiindii  ioi'^.  ^erli(»ns.  and  sur- 
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foundings.  It  was  disgusting,"  he  said,  "to  listen  to  the  'grand- 
stand '  spiels  that  were  made  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  a  law  in  the 
interests  of  the  dear  people  and  little  swarthy-faced  children  by  men 
who  gave  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  knew  no  more  about  a  cotton 
mill  and  conditions  surrounding  'them  than  a  hog  knows  about  the 
Sabbath  day.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Equality  of  opportunity  is  the  sole  distin- 
guishing feature  of  American  civilization,  yet  we  see  a  supposed  con- 
servative body  of  representative  North  Carolinians  unknowingly 
abridging  this  principle  of  liberty  and  laying  the  mudsills  upon 
which  will  germinate  unions  and  all  of  the  attendant  evils  connected 
with  [the]  same,  which  are  becoming  dangerous  not  (mly  to  their 
original  purpose  but  to  our  very  (Jovernment  itself."* 

Two  of  the  governor's  recommendations,  the  prohibition  of  night 
work  and  educational  qualifications  for  working  children,  had  failed 
to  be  included  in  the  law.  Accordingly  in  his  message  to  the  next 
general  assembly  he  again  recommended  that  children  between  12  and 
14  vears  who  could  not  read  and  write  should  be  excluded  from  fac- 
tories.  lie  thought  the  amendment  would  induce  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school.'' 

Early  in  the  ses-ion.  along  with  two  bills  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  in  manufacturing  establishments,  a  measure  from  the  National 
Child  Labor  Conuuittw*  was  intnxhiced  into  the  house.^  This  bill 
provided  that  no  male  child  under  12  years  and  no  female  child  under 
14  years  should  be  emploV(Ml  in  far'tories  and  no  child  under  16  years 
in  mines.  No  boy  un<ler  14  years  of  age  should  work  unless  he  could 
read  and  write.  The  enij)l()ycr  was  riMjuircd  to  keep  certificates  of  the 
age  and  schoolinir  of  <'hiltlivn  <«»  I'mploycd.  Also  a  li.st  of  children 
must  Ixi  kept  on  lilc  and  one  po>t(Ml  in  the  mill  and  a  third  list  should 
be  sent  to  the  county  supciintcndcnt  of  schools.  The  suj)erintendent 
could  approve  the  ccrtiiicatcs  only  upon  writtiMi  evidence.  The  <»0- 
hour  week  for  minors  un<lcr  \x  years  was  still  retained.  Night  work 
was  forbidden  children  unJer  1 1  years  of  a^^*.  The  commissioner  of 
labor  was  to  ins[)e<'t  the  mill>  and  to  bring  violations  to  th(»  attention 
of  the  solicitors  of  the  judirial  di^tricl.''  Had  the  bill  passed  it  would 
have  proved  an  etfective  ciiild-lahor  law. 

It  called  out  a  storm  of  proio.-t.  One  cotton  manufacturer  wrote  in 
the  News  and  ()l)>erv«'r  that  in  ]\\>  opinion  the  hill  was  — 

A  gross  in.-ult  lo  every  parenl  wlio-r  child  lal)<»rs  for  its  daily  bread 
in  the  cotton  farimve-  of  Nnr'.h  Carolina  and  to  every  pn'^ident, 
manager,  or  >to<'khnhh'r  of  a  mill.     It.  virtually  accu.-*>  (n*  presiipj)()ses 

0  Kep»>i"i  *'f  tlie  linrrjiM  of  KmImt  :mh1  IMiiitluL'.  r.M)l:  "Loiters  of  Mill  Men/* 
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Apparently  there  was  another  conference  with  the  manufacturing 
interests,  for  when  the  bill  came  up  for  the  third  reading  the  follow- 
ing compromise  amendments  had  been  adopted :  House  had  been  in- 
creased from  63  to  64  a  week,  the  prohibition  of  night  work  applied 
only  to  girls  under  15  years  of  age,  and  helpers  of  12  years  of  age, 
instead  of  13,  as  before,  were. allowed  in  the  mills.  For  the  rest,  the 
bill  remained  as  before,  and  passed  in  this  form.  The  representative 
from  Charlotte  said  the  committee,  with  the  representative  from 
Wake  County,  and  operators  and  operatives  had  gone  over  the  matter 
and  agreed  on  the  bill  as  not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  any  of 
them.  He  took  occasion  to  say  that  children  in  the  mills  ^^had  a 
great  deal  better  time  than  children  on  the  farms  with  not  half  the 
toil."  A  physician  from  Alamance  County  declared  there  was 
entirely  too  much  sentiment  in  regard  to  children  working  in  mills 
and  too  little  for  mothers.  It  was  less  injurious  for  a  "  stout "  boy  to 
work  in  a  mill  than  for  a  mother  to  work."  • 

In  the  senate  the  bill  was  reported  favorably  and  was  apparently 
going  to  pass  without  difficulty,  but  sudden  opposition  developed 
at  its  third  reading.  This  came  as  a  surprise,  for  it  was  thought 
the  bill  was  a  compromise  agreement  and  the  mills  were 
bound  to  support  the  measure.^  The  people  did  not  want  any  change 
in  the  law,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  declared,  and  he  read  a  pro- 
test against  a  change  adopted  by  the  Spinnens'  Association  at  Char- 
lotte, also  a  telegram  from  the  president  of  the  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  indorsing  the  spinnors'  action.  lie  read  a  letter  to 
exonerate  the  manufacturers  from  the  charge  of  breaking  their  agree- 
ment, which  stated  that  the  bill  Avas  not  a  compromise  measure,  as 
the  comi)roniise  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  all  the  representatives  of 
the  mills,  and  that  through  courtesy  they  had  not  acted  against  the 
compromise  Avith  the  representative  from  Wake  C(nint y  made  by  one 
of  the  manufacturers.  It  Avas  thereupon  stated  that  the  president  of 
the  manufacturers'  association  and  the  chairman  of  its  legislative 
committee  had  come  into  the  senate  chaniher  and  declared  that  a  com- 
promise had  been  arranged  with  the  rejuvsentative  from*  Wake 
County  and  the  bill  Avas  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers.* 

On  the  third  reading  the  bill  Avas  killed  by  a  vote  of  10  to  ii3.  but 
before  that  its  character  had  been  entirelv  altered  l)v  amendments. 
The  sections  providing  for  factory  inspection  hy  the  eonunissioner  of 
labor  and  printing  Avere  struck  out.  An  annMidnient  forbidding  night 
work  for  Avomen  and  girls  Avas,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted,  AA'hich 
doubtless  hastened  the  death.**     Over  one-sixth  of  the  mills  in  North 


•  Thf  Ibserver,  Febriiarj*  17,  p.  4,  c.  7. 

h  1}  19,  p.  1,  c.  4 ;  p.  9,  c.  2. 

©T  Brrer,  March  5, 1909.  p.  9,  c.  3  and  4. 

i  Ik  pp.  e08,  009 ;  the  News  and  Observer,  March  7,  1900, 
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recommendations  of  former  years,  with  tbe  additional  recommenda- 
tion for  a  10-hour  day.*  Toward  the  latter  part  of  January  a  mem- 
ber  from  Cumberland  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor 
in  cotton  mills  into  the  house,  and  another  from  Richmond  a  bill 
to  regulate  hoars  and  to  prevent  child  labor  at  night.^  Both  these 
bills  were  to  reduce  hours  from  66  to  60  a  week.  About  the  middle 
of  February  a  member  from  Gaston  County  presented  the  mill- 
men's  bill*  This  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Cotton  Manufacturers* 
Association  of  North  Carolina.  It  changed  the  act  of  1903,  their  law, 
in  two  respects  only.  It  purported  to  raise  the  12-year  age  limit 
after  1907  by  providing  that  no  child  under  13  years  of  age  should 
work  in  a  factory  except  in  an  apprenticeship  capacity,  and  only 
then  after  four  months'  school  attendance.  After  1907  no  child  under 
14  years  should  work  in  a  factory  after  10  o'clock.  The  member 
introducing  the  bill  read  a  letter  to  Raleigh  manufacturer  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  had  drafted  the  bill,  in  which 
it  was  asserted  that  the  committee  wanted  to  insert  a  clause  referring 
to  compulsory  education,  but,  at  the  request  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  had  refrained.  "  We  fully  appreciate, 
wrote  the  chairman,  "the  importance  to  any  country  of  properly 
surrounding  factory  workers  with  safeguards  for  their  welfare."  He 
then  hastened  to  laud  "  the  monumental  works  of  betterment"  under- 
taken by  the  mills.  "  The  cotton  manufacturers,"  he  said,  "  wish  to 
be  understood  as  favoring  compulsory  education  for  the  children  of 
the  State  under  14  years  of  age,  and,  if  it  should  transpire  that  no 
other  bill  is  proposed,  that  a  clause  for  compulsory  education  shall 
be  incorporated  in  this  bill."** 

As  was  to  be  expected  after  the  history  of  the  preceding  legislative 
years,  both  house  bills  were  reported  unfavorably  and  the  manufac- 
turers' bill  favorably  with  an  amendment/  The  News  and  Observer 
declared  it  was  barbarous  to  work  GG  hours  a  week  in  cotton  mills/ 
As  it  pointed  out,  tlie  new  law  showed  very  little  improvement  over 
the  old  law.  "  The  word  '  apprenticeship  '  absolutely  destroys  all  the 
value  of  (he  prohil)ition  of  children  of  tender  years.  It  is  giving  ^ 
stone  when  demand  is  made  for  bread,  and  would  open  the  widest 
possible  door  for  the  em])l<)ynient  of  child  labor,  an  evil  that  no 
civilized  people  ou^ht  to  continue.'"^ 

After  the  coniniittee  had  rejmrted  the  bill  it  was  quite  2  w^eks  be- 
fore it  was  taken  up,  and  tlien  at  the  instance  of  the  proposers  of  the 

0  Report  of  the  lUiroan  of  Labor  and  Printing,  1906,  p.  4. 

^  House  Journal,  11M)7.  pp.  188.  148. 

^Ibid..   p.  341. 

<*  American  Cotton  Manufacturer,  February  14,  1907,  p.  16. 

•House  Journal,  February  ir>,  1907,  p.  16. 

^February  17,  1007.  p.  4,  c.  4. 

9  Tbe  News  and  Observer,  February  19,  1907,  p.  4,  c.  4« 
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rejected  bills,  who  wished  to  get  into  it  the  gist  of  their  bills 
amendments.  It  was  said  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  friends 
of  the  bill  to  delay  it.*  The  author  of  the  bill  prefaced  his  advocacy 
of  it  by  declaring  that  95  per  cent  of  the  mill  ownere  of  the  State 
approved  it.  The  10-hour  amendment  proposed  would  be  damaging 
to  the  mills.  He  made  the  point  that  mills  on  fine  work  were  on  a 
60-hour  basis,  which  was  profitable,  but  that  mills  on  coarse  work 
could  not  afford  to  run  only  60  hours.  The  operatives  did  not  want 
10  hours.  The  author  of  the  amendment  rejoined  that  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  cotton-mill  laborers  did  not  want  10  hours.  "  The 
men,"  he  said,  at  the  speakings  in  his  campaign,  "  were  men  who  did 
not  mind  having  their  wives  and  children  work  11  hours  a  day." 
During  the  debate  a  representative  from  Wake  County  announced 
his  approval  of  the  10-hour  amendment,  when  the  father  of  the  bill 
turned  on  him  to  know  if  he  did  not  know  that  the  president  of  three 
mills  in  his  district  favored  the  bill  as  it  was  and  opposed  the  10-hour 
provision.  An  amendment  doing  away  with  the  exception  for  the 
oyster  canning  and  packing  industry  was  adopted.  It  was  said  little 
children  worked  all  day  with  freezing  fingers  from  handling  the  cold, 
frozen  oysters,  and  it  was  barbarous  to  exclude  them  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  The  10-hour  amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  49  to 
47.  The  bill  then  passed  its  third  reading.^  In  the  Senate  it  passed 
ahuost  unanimously.® 

The  act  differed  from  the  act  of  1903  in  raising  tlie  age  limit  to  13 
after  1007  for  ordinary  work  and  in  forbidding  ni^ht  work  for  chil- 
dren under  14  years.  A  child  of  12  years  of  age  and  under  13  3'ears 
could  be  employed  as  an  apprentice  if  he  or  she  had  attended  school 
4  months  within  the  past  year.  As  before,  the  hours  remained  06  a 
week,  no  educational  qualifications  were  necessary  for  child  workers, 
and  the  new"  law^  carried  no  means  of  enforcement.'* 

The  next  legislative  year  saw"  two  child-labor  bills  presented  in  the 
house,  one  by  a  representative  from  Montgomery,  and  one  by  a  repre- 
sentative from  Wake  County.  The  latter  bill  raised  the  age  limit  to 
14,  forbade  night  work  for  minors  under  10  years  of  age,  and  reduced 
hours  for  women  and  minors  to  GO  a  week.*'  The  American  Textile 
Manufacturer,  Avhose   president  was  a  member  of  the  legislature, 

«Tb('  News  aud  Observer,  March  3,  1007,  p.  13,  c.  4. 

&Tlie  News  and  Obst^rver.  Man^h  5,  1907.  p.  4,  c.  4 :  p.  6,  c.  3. 

^^  Senate  Journal,  lfK)7,  p.  930;  the  News  and  Observer,  March  9,  1907,  p.  (J, 

r    *> 

<*  Acts  of  1907,  ch.  403.     For  purposes  of  clearness  section  1  Is  given  : 

"That  no  child  under  12  years  of  ape  shall  be  employed  or  worked  in  any 
factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  within  this  State:  Providrd  further^ 
That  after  VX)1  no  child  between  the  aj:t?  of  12  and  13  years  of  ape  [slcl  shall 
be  employed  or  work  in  a  factory  except  in  apprenticeship  capacity  and  only  then 
after  having  attended  sc^hool  4  months  in  the  precwiinp  12  months.*' 

•  The  News  and  Observer,  February  3,  1009,  p.  2,  c.  7. 
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asserted  that  it  was  inspired  by  "  the  hired  man  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee."*  Straightway  a  conference  of  manufac* 
turers  was  held  in  Raleigh,  at  which  50  members  of  their  association 
appeared,  to  prepare  an  attack  on  the  bill.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  record  of  the  committee  hearing.  The  committee  reported  un- 
favorably both  bills  *  and  reported  favorably  a  substitute  bill  drafted 
by  the  manufacturers.  This,  bill  dealt  only  with  factory  inspec- 
tion, which  it  attempted  to  secure  without  having  inspectors.  It 
was  made  the  duty  of  all  manufacturing  establishments  to  report 
semiannuallv  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  under  oath  whether  or 
not  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1907  had  1>een  complied  with.  F^ail- 
ure  to  report  within  30  days  and  false  swearing  were  misdemeanors. 
Upon  the  report  of  a  violation  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  print- 
ing was  to  report  the  matter  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the 
offending  establishment  was  located.  It  then  became  the  sheriff's 
duty  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  commissioner,  and  if  the  com- 
missioner thought  fit  he  reported  the  matter  to  the  solicitor  of  the 
district  and  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  county."  The 
News  and  Observer  was  not  behindhand  in  pointing  out  the  clumsi- 
ness of  the  machinerv  and  the  various  different  channels  throuirh 
which  inspection  and  prosecution  had  to  go.** 

When  the  committee's  substitute  bill  came  up  in  the  house  the  rep- 
resentative from  Wake  County  offered  a  series  of  amendments.  The 
committee,  or  better,  the  manufacturers'  bill,  amounted  to  nothing,  he 
said,  for  it  left  the  inspection  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  and  pro- 
vided no  extra  pay.  lie  thought  the  fact  that  the  mill  men  themselves 
proposed  some  insj)ectioii  showed  that  it  was  necessary.  Ilis  bill  em- 
bodied the  niaiui  fa  clunk's'  bill  and  his  own  original  hill,  with  an  ade- 
quate system  of  factory  inspection  by  the  commissioner  of  lalK)r.  The 
amendment  forbidding  ni<rht  work  for  all  female  minors  and  boys 
imder  10  years,  adoj)ted  aj^parently  without  opi)osition,was  thought  to 
have  prevented  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  at  that  meeting.  The  repre- 
sentative from  Charlotte,  who  was  also  president  of  the  Amcri<-an 
Textile'ilanufacturer,  tried  to  get  the  date  of  the  operation  of  the 
night-work  section  po.-tponed  to  11)11,  two  years  later,  on  the  ground 
that  "drastic  legislation  against  the  manufacturers  would  result  in 
ue^t roving  the  means  of  livelihood  of  thousands  of  honest  laljoring 
people."  But  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  law  was  a  gocnl  one  it 
shouM  not  be  killed  by  indefinitely  extcndinjz  the  operatiim  of  it.*" 

a  Tl.«'  N»'\vs  niid  ObsrTvr.  Folnnnry  11.  11m)0,  p.  i  i. 

&  II«»ns«»  .Tonninl.  11mk».  pp.  22'*,  224  :  AnnTlran  TrxtUo  M;inuf;ictiirer,  lM.'l)riiary 
11,  r.to'.f.  p.  14:  jiisM  tlM'  Nrws  and  0!.-fr\»T.  February  4.  IIM/J.  p.  1,  c.  2. 
f  Aiii"ri«aii  T<*xtlic  Mainifactnn^r.  I'<'l»niary  4,  IfMK"*,  p.  14. 
rfF<'l»riiary  0,  llHUK  i».  4,  c.  3. 
«Tbe  News  an«l  oi.M^rver.  Fcbniiry  10.  ILHJO,  p.  4,  c.  5. 

40450'— S.  Doc.  043,  01-2,  \ul  0 10 
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April  1,  1893.«  In  1896  an  attempt  to  amend  the  11-hour  law  waa 
indefinitely  postponed.^  Evidently  the  10-hour  agitation  was  again 
cropping  out,  for  again,  in  1897  a  bill  was  presented,  but  reported  un- 
favorably by  the  committee  on  incorporations.^^  In  1899  mercantile 
establishments  were  required  to  furnish  seats  for  women. 

In  1900  the  child-labor  agitation  began  in  earnest  in  the  legis- 
lature. A  bill  to  prevent  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years 
of  age  in  factories,  mines,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments 
was  presented  in  the  senate  by  the  senator  from  Richland  County.' 
It  was  promptly  quashed,  for  after  returning  from  the  committee 
the  enacting  words  were  struck  out  by  a  vote  of  29  to  8. 

Tfce  next  year  the  governor  took  up  the  subject  in  his  annual 
message  in  a  tentative  way.  With  a  realization  that  the  old  order 
was  passing  he  stated  that  the  relation  between  employer  and 
labor  was  "  not  merely  one  of  master  and  servant."  Just  as  in  the 
early  days  of  Massachusetts  labor  legislation,  he  hastened  to  dispel 
the  charge  of  interference  with  individual  rights  by  pointing  out 
the  right  of  government  to  regulate  all  enterprises  deriving  their  life 
from  the  state,  but  added  that  this  should  be  done  with  regard  for 
the  property  rights  of  corporations.     He  continued : 

There  is  no  doubt  the  employment  and  constant  labor  of  children 
of  tender  age  in  our  factories  is  injurious  to  them  and  will  result  in 
untold  injury  in  the  future.  To  mterfere  with  the  government  of 
the  family  by  legislation  is  dangerous.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
unless  something  is  done  to  protect  the  tender  children  of  vampire 
parents  who  spend  their  time  in  idleness  and  live  off  the  labor  of 
their  little  children,  who  are  required  to  work  in  our  mills  from  year 
to  year  without  the  advantages  of  school,  the  situation  for  the  future 
becomes  alarming.  To  force  these  children  out  of  the  mill  and 
make  no  provision  for  their  attendance  upon  school,  but  allow  them 
to  spend  their  time  in  idleness  on  the  streets,  presents  almost  as 
alarming  an  aspect  as  to  permit  them  to  labor.  In  a  great  many  of 
our  mills  the  officers  and  managers  have  provided  schools  and  teach- 
ers and  libraries  and  churches  at  the  expense  of  the  .stockholders, 
and  some  of  them  will  not  employ  children  mider  12  years  of  age, 
and  they  require  the  parents  of  such  children  to  send  them  to  school. 
This  is  the  tendency  in  all  the  mills  in  this  State.  These  children 
should  be  protected,  but  it  is  not  well  that  they  should  be  idle,  and  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  ri^rid  law  laid  down  by  the  le<rislature  prohibit- 
ing absolutely  their  employment.  Tt  would  be  blotter  rather  that  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  V^  years  wiiose  parents  or 
guardians  work  in  a  textile  manufactory  should  be  required  to 
attend  school  during  the  school  term,  if  this  can  be  done  under  our 
constitution  without  extending  conij)ulsory  education  to  the  State. 
This  would  permit  them  (lurin<j:  the  vacation  to  relieve  older  sisters 

flActs  of  is;»i>,  N,).  :{«). 
*  Senate  Journal.   IsJM;.  \k  800. 
«Honse  Journal.  1S1>T,  n.  3112. 
<SeuA  1,  llMK).  p.  74. 
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or  brothers  and  give  them  a  little  rest  and  not  take  the  means  of 
support  from  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time  accomplish  the  end 
sought — the  protection  and  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  mill 
'districts.  But  better  to  have  a  prohibitory  law  as  to  child  labor 
than  that  nothing  should  be  done  for  the  protection  of  these 
children.® 

Various  petitions  for  and  against  a  child-labor  bill  were  presented 
in  the  house.  Evidently  the  South  Carolina  Federation  of  Labor  was 
agitating  for  the  legislation.^  Indeed,  at  the  hearing  before  the  joint 
committee  the  manufacturers  asserted  that  the  paid  representatives  of 
a  labor  organization  outside  the  State,  in  Georgia,  asked  for  this 
legislation,  and  not  their  own  people.  Orie  mill  president  stated 
that  95  per  cent  of  the  operatives  in  his  mill  opposed  such  legislation. 
The  representatives  of  the  operatives  questioned  his  statements  as 
to  the  source  of  agitation,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  opera- 
tives who  spoke  for  the  measure  came  from  the  Horse  Creek  Valley 
mills,  which,  although  in  South  Carolina,  have  always  been 
more  identified  with  the  neighboring  mills  of  Augusta,  Ga.^  The 
representatives  of  labor  came  back  at  them  with  the  claim  that  the 
petitions  against  a  child-labor  law  were  dictated  by  the  mill  man- 
agers and  that  signing  the  petition  in  favor  of  such  a  law  meant  dis- 
missal.**  The  senator  from  Abbeville  reported  that  operatives  at  the 
mill  there  were  called  up  to  the  desks  of  the  mill  bosses  and  asked  to 
sign  the  petition/  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  petition  of  the  opponents 
asking  "  that  no  laws  be  passed  interfering  with  this  industry,  but 
that  they  be  porinitted,  as  others  are,  to  make  their  own  con- 
tracts, control  their  own  families,  and  pursue  their  own  call- 
ing as  they  considered  best  for  their  interests"  contains  the 
"let  us  alone"  doctrine.^  Another  mill  president  said  he  had 
called  a  nieetin<j:  of  operatives  in  his  mill  to  express  their  opinions, 
and  that  they  **  without  exception  voted  against  the  bill."^  Early 
in  the  session  the  senator  from  Richland  introduced  his  same  bill  of 
1900  into  the  senate.  Tie  said  the  Society  of  Kind's  Daughtere  of  the 
*  State  had  called  his  attention  to  the  evils  of  child  labor,  and  not  the 

•Senate  Journal,  IfHH,  p.  11. 

*TLe  citizens  of  Hath,  S.  (■.,  near  Augusta.  Ga.,  petitioned  for  the  enactment 
of  ft  law  "as  proi»osiMl  by  the  S.  C.  iMMhjration  of  Labor."  House  Journal,  1901, 
p.  127. 

^  See  the  rep(»rt  of  the  speet'lu^s  of  Colonel  Orr  and  >rr.  John  B.  Cleveland, 

manufacturers.    In    the    C'hjNl«'st«»ii    News   and   Courier,   Janimry   22,   24,    li)01. 

Graniteville,  I.nnj;i«'y,  an<l  Ualh  oprrativi'.s  were  the  only  ones  that  spoke  for 

the  bill. 
*  Spewh  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Thonii)S(»n,  of  I?ath,  in  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 

January  24,  UMH,  p.  5,  c.  1. 

*Tlie  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  February  1),  1901.  p.  3,  c.  3. 

Miouse  Journal,  1901,  p.  127. 

^The  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  January  22,  19()1,  p.  5,  C.  2. 
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labor  unions.  After  a  long  hearing,  at  which  several  presidents  of 
cotton  mills  spoke  against  the  bill  and  the  operatives  for  it,  the  com- 
mittee submitted  majority  and  minority  reports.*  The  usual  attempt 
to  delay,  to  carry  the  bill  over  to  the  next  session,  was  lost  by  a  17  to 
20  vote.*  Finally,  on  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  words, 
the  vote  stood  16  to  16,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  saved  the  bill  by 
his  vote.  He  thought  the  bill  would  "  sustain  and  protect  the  moral 
and  mental  welfare  of  the  mill  children  of  this  State."    He  continued : 

It  will  rive  them  an  opportunity  to  better  fit  themselves  for  the  dis- 
charge or  the  duties  of  their  chosen  vocation.  They  can  be  educated 
and  thus  derive  some  benefit  from  the  taxes  their  parents  pay.  It  is 
startling  to  recall  that  30,000  more  negro  children  than  whites  annu- 
alh'  attend  our  public  schools.  By  this  vote  I  do  not  mean  to  antag- 
onize industrial  advancement.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Capital  without  labor  means 
stagnation;  labor  without  capital  means  starvation.  In  the  end  the 
capitalist  will  realize  that  intelligent  labor  is  the  safest  and  most 
profitable.  But  this  is  a  measure  involving  more  than  mere  money — 
it  is  a  cause  of  humanity.^^ 

The  minority  report  was  finally  adopted  and  the  bill  read.  An 
amendment  requiring  children  7  to  12  years  of  age  to  attend  school, 
which  would  have  imperiled  the  passage  of  the  bill  still  further,  was 
tabled,  and  an  amendment  allowing  children  to  work  for  the  support 
of  indigent  parents  was  negatived  by  the  help  of  the  president's  vote.* 
The  hill  passed  the  sonnte  and  roached  the  house  two  days  before  the 
rIo>e  of  Iho  session,  too  late  to  be  acted  u[)on.*' 

The  house  in  the  meantime  had  put  itself  on  record  as  refusing  to 
pass  a  law  at  that  session.  The  child-labor  bill  of  a  representative 
from  Ivieliland  was  tallied  and  the  couiniittee's  substitute  Avas  post- 
poned by  a  vote  of  00  to  '>2,  4  jDairing  and  30  not  voting.^  Similarly 
a  house  resolution  to  appoint  an  investigating  committee  of  both 
lioiises  to  rei)ort  to  the  next  legislature  was  tabled.^ 

The  statements  made  and  opinions  expressed  at  the  hearings  and  in 
the  legislature  are  such  interesting  evidence  of  tlie  public  attitude 
to\var(l  child  labor  at  the  time  that  a  suuunary  of  them  is  particularly, 
in  ])lace.  In  the  main  the  arguments  of  the  opposition  are  the  same 
that  had  been  used  in  New  England  50  years  before.  The  diirerences 
are  simply  due  to  the  difference  in  local  conditions.  The  manufac- 
turer's chief  argument  was  that  it  was  an  infant  industry  bringing 
wealth  into  the  State  and  it  should  be  i)r()teetod.    One  manufacturer 

«  SerMte  Jounial.  IfXU,  i>.  V20. 

^  n.id.,  1001,  p.  21)5. 

<•  Il)id.,  p.  ;ioS. 

rf  Ibid.,  pp.  39S,  nOO. 

'IT'.uso  Journal.  1901,  p.  507. 

f  Thid.,  p.  3ns :  riiarleston  News  and  Courier,  February  1,  IDOl.  p.  2,  c.  2. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  329,  307. 
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went  80  far  as  to  say  that  the  child-labor  bill  with  its  12-year  age 
limit  might  be  called  ^^  a  bill  to  discourage  manufacturing  in  South 
Carolina." «  The  old  argument  that  labor  legislation  would  drive 
off  capital  was  brought  out.  The  absence  of  labor  legislation  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama  had  enticed  New  England  manufacturers,  and 
if  they  had  restrictive  laws  in  South  Carolina  every  outside  manu- 
facturer would  give  them  a  wide  berth.^  Moreover,  the  operatives 
would  move  to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  obtain  employment  for 
their  children,  so  that  labor  already  scarce  enough  would  become  still 
scarcer.  It  is  noticeable  at  this  time  that  the  manufacturers  made  no 
attempt  to  minimize  the  extent  of  child  labor,  as  later,  but  freely  ad- 
mitted it.  The  president  of  a  large  mill  stated  that  children  be- 
tween 10  and  12  years  old  did  almost  all  the  spinning  in  the  State 
and  the  passage  of  the  law,  in  the  estimation  of  some  manufacturers, 
would  stop  20  per  cent  of  the  machinery.*^  The  president  of  another 
company  said  that  30  per  cent  of  the  operatives  in  the  spinning  room 
at  his  mills  were  children  under  12,  and  from  his  information  he  did 
not  doubt  that  the  same  proportion  would  hold  for  the  rest  of  the 
State.*  The  pitiable  state  of  education  is  brought  out  by  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Victor  Mills,  admittedly  one  of  the  "  show  mills"  of  the 
State.  Out  of  124  children  58  could  not  read,  or  about  46  per  cent 
The  wording  of  the  president's  statement  that  "  all  could  read  except 
58"'  is  sucgestive.  These  facts  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  more  im- 
portant question  of  the  welfare  of  the  industry.  The  position  that 
the  withdrawal  of  children  from  the  industry  would  stop  30  per  cent 
of  the  machinery  wiis  gonorally  acceptctl.  It  resolved  itself,  as  the 
president  said,  into  the  (jucstion  of  whether  it  was  l»ettiT  to  protect 
30  per  cent  of  labor,  th(»  children,  or  indirectly  paralyze  all  the  other 
interests  which  wore  dc^fjenthMit  on  it.  Various  statements  from  phy- 
sicians— employees  of  cotton  mill  c()rporati()ns  or  in  villa<^es  belong- 
ing to  mill  corporations  -that  niillwork  was  not  injurious  to  children 
were  read. 

Tn  the  assembly  debates  the  ar<rnnients  of  the  opposition  centered 
aroimd  the  contention  tJiat  the  ojieratives  did  not  desire  the  pro- 
poj-ed  legislation.  The  4.K(U  operative-^'  si<rnatures  apiinst  the  bill 
as  contrasted  with  l.i2'^»0  siirnature>-  for  it  was  used  as  proof/  The 
other  side,  however,  took  the  position  that  it  was  not  a  question  of 
what  mill    presidents  and   parents  wante«l,  but  whether  legislation 


«KeiK)rteil  In  the  Cliarlrston  News  aiul  Coiiripr.  Jjunmry  24,  IIK)!.  p.  5. 

*  Uept>i*t<'<l  in  the  (Minrlrstoii  Nows  mikI  ('eerier,  .rnriiuiry  22,  IDUl,  p.  5. 
^The  Charleston  News  anil  Cniiiier.  January  22,  1001. 

'Ibid.,  Jimuary  24.  UhH. 

•  Sr>oech  of  a  representative  from  An«h'rs(»n  CVunty  reiK)rte(l  in  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier,  I'ehruary  1,  Hm.M. 
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protecting  the  children  of  the  State  should  be  passed.  The  opposition 
also  declared  that  the  bill  besides  being  class  legislation  was  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  parents  and  a  slander  on  cotton-mill 
operatives.*  "  Such  a  law  as  this,"  declared  one  orator,  "  will  be 
repulsive  to  operatives  in  this  State  in  whose  veins  runs  the  hot  blood 
of  freedom."    South  Carolina  was  not  a  land  of  paternalism.^ 

Another  statesman  asserted  that  the  laboring  classes  in  South 
Carolina  were  much  better  without  laws  than  those  in  New  England 
with  laws.  "  Education  is  not  everything,"  he  concluded,  "  for  virtue 
is  cheap  in  New  England."*  A  report  to  the  News  and  Courier 
stated  that — 

The  members  of  the  general  assembly  are  disposed  to  heed  the 
advice  of  such  men  as  [naming  ten  well-known  mill  men]  rather  than 
those  who  are' not  entirely  familiar  with  the  situation.  They  know 
that  these  are  the  men  who  have  brought  millions  into  the  cotton- 
manufacturing  industry  in  this  State;  they  know  that  these  mills 
have  given  interior  towns  port  prices  for  their  cotton;  and  they  know 
how  the  mills  enhance  local  products.  These  men  are  all  South  Caro- 
linians to  the  manor  born,  and  their  hearts  have  been  tried,  and  are 
as  true  to  their  people  as  those  of  the  agitator,  and  their  views  of 
what  is  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  State  ought  to  be  as  good  as 
those  of  any  agitator  or  even  sincere  humanitarian,  for  who  would 
not  say  that  they  do  far  more  for  their  working  classes  than  do  those 
in  most  other  occupations.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  argument  is  that  to  turn 
loose  boys  10  and  11  years  old  without  anything  to  do  and  without 
any  desire  to  go  to  school  would  be  far  worse  than  to  let  the  children 
accjuire  habits  of  industry  and  thrift.  At  all  events  there  are  v^ry 
few  ehildren  under  12  years  of  age  who  are  employed  in  cotton  fac- 
tories, and  the  st^itemonts  of  the  mill  officeis  are  that  they  would 
rather  not  employ  children  at  all,  as  it  is  expensive  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  it  has  to  be  done  to  help  i)Oor  fajnilies  in  the  mills,  and  is 
sometimes  due  to  the  misstatements  of  parents  as  to  the  ages  of 
children.'* 

The  News  and  Courier  editorially  took  the  side  of  the  mill  owners. 
After  admitting  that  New  England  mills  are  still  profitable  in  spite 
of  child-labor  laws  and  short  hours,  it  stated  that — 

It  remains  to  be  said,  however,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  New 
England  legislation  in  these  matters  is  not  necessarily  the  wisest  or 
safest  for  southern  legislation  to  follow  just  now.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  adopt  the  example  of  that  section  when  we  have  as  many 
or  nearly  as  many  spindles  as  it  has.  It  is  still  an  uphill  fight  for 
cotton  mills  in  the  South,  and  the  legislatures  should  thiow  no  heed- 


°  See  si)eoch  of  a  roprc»sentatIve  from  Anderson  County  In  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier,  February  1,  1901. 

«*  Ibid.,  February  9.  1901,  p.  3. 

^  Speech  of  the  senator  from  Anderson  County  In  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier.  February  8,  HK)1,  p.  5. 

<*  January  21,  1901,  p.  5,  c.  1,  2.  3;  also  Kohn's  pamphlet  The  Cotton  MUls 
of  South  Carolina,  republished  from  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  Colum- 
bia. S.  C.  Id07. 
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less  obstacle  in  their  way  until  they  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  on 
level  ground  in  all  respect  with  their  competitors.  It  is  easier  to  pass 
hurtful  or  doubtful  laws  than  it  is  to  build  mills  or  develop  their 
work  on  advanced  lines  after  they  are  built.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  child- 
labor  question  is  in  a  fair  way  to  right  settlement  without  hurried 
legislation.  The  shorter  hours  of  labor  will  come  at  once  with  or 
without  legislation  as  soon  as  the  operatives  unite  in  demanding 
them.  The  wise  plan  is  to  set  all  the  mills  we  can  find  room  and 
work  for  first  and  regulate  tliem  afterwards.  It  was  the  plan  New 
England  itself  pursued,  by  the  way,  and  appears  to  have  worked 
very  well  there.<» 

This  was  a  complete  change  of  front,  for  when  the  manufacturers' 
agreement  had  been  made  a  short  while  before  in  North  Carolina,  the 
News  and  Courier  had  discussed  the  matter  editorially  and  had  left 
the  impression  that  it  was  in  favor  of  shorter  hours  and  regulation  of 
child  labor.* 

.  The  next  year  the  governor's  words,  "  No  child  under  12  years 
should  be  permitted  to  labor  in  the  ma nu factories  of  this  State  unless 
it  be  for  the  support  of  a  widowed  mother,''  showed  a  step  in  ad- 
vance over  the  message  of  the  previous  year.  He  again  emphasized 
that  nothing  should  be  d(me  to  injure  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  State.  He  advocated,  moreover,  the  postponement  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law  for  12  months  in  order  that  ''all  parties"  might 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  condition.*^  The  Columbia  State,  which 
had  criticised  his  ''  gingerly  handling ''  of  the  child-labor  question 
the  year  before,  thought  him  a  complete  convert  to  the  cause  and 
hoped  that  his  advocacy  would  secure  the  passage  of  the  senate  bill 
in  thb  house.^ 

The  mill  men  had  not  been  idle.  Early  in  the  session  they  sent 
an  open  letter  to  the  legislature  setting  forth  their  position  and 
signed  by  five  prominent  manufacturers.  The  arguments  used  did 
not  dilTer  materially  from  those  at  th(»  hearing  of  11)01.  They  ad- 
mitted the  unfortunate  result  of  enij)luving  young  children,  but 
stated  that  it  was  often  a  result  of  i)overty  due  to  the  faet  that  the 
"agricultural  interest''  of  the  State  had  not  aH'orded  a  living  reve- 
nue. Consecjuently  the  tenant  (•la>M's  came  to  the  mills  and  were 
"often  for  a  time  forced  to  put  into  enij)lovinent  within  the  mill 
walls  those  children  whom  they  had  previously  worked  upon  the 
farms.*'  They  recognized  the  evil  tendencies  of  child  labor  and 
discouraged  their  eniplovnicnt.  They  liiio:ei"ed  on  the  welfare  work 
done  in  the  mills,  the  amount  (wpcMided  for  schools,  churches,  and 
libraries  as  proof  of  their  benevolent  intentions.     A  new  departure 

o  IVLninry   I,  llMil.  p.  -J.  c.  8. 
>Junu:iry  IS,  11M)1.     See  p.  13. 
«  Senate  JiMirnal.   TJUi'.  pp.  17-19. 
'The  Culuuibia  State,  January   15,  1002. 
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was  taken,  doubtless  due  to  the  changing  attitude  of  the  public,  in 
.  attempting  to  show  that  the  results  of  legislation  would  be  felt  most 
keenly  by  the  operatives,  "that  portion  of  our  population  which, 
from  distress  and  misfortune,  have  been  forced  to  seek  mill  life  and 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  support  themselves  without  the  labor  of  their 
children."  But  they  did  not  state  that  the  cotton  industry  has  always 
been  recruited  with  just  such  a  population,  and  that  as  far  as  it  is 
concerned  child  labor  .is  no  temporary  but  a  permanent  thing.  They 
also  observed  that  it  was  regrettable  that  the  agitation  for  legisla- 
tion was  coming  to  a  large  extent  from  labor  unions.  They  naively 
stated  that  if  an  employee  sincerely  wanted  to  rectify  the  ills  of 
child  employment  he  should  assist  the  manufacturers  to  accomplish 
the  results  desired.  In  all  probability  such  assistance  on  the  em- 
ployee's part  might  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  interference. 
"  The  truth  is,"  they  explained,  "  that  the  labor  unions  have  seen 
an  opportimity  of  availing  themselves  of  public  sentiment  in  order 
to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  public  estimation.  We  should  see 
with  regret  the  passage  of  any  legislation  which  w^ould  be  apparently 
a  recognition  of  labor  unions  within  the  State."  The  manufacturers 
likewise  might  be  accused  of  "  availing  themselves  of  public  senti- 
ment in  order  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  public  estimation,"  by 
declaring  it  tlieir  belief  that  much  of  the  agitation  in  the  South  in 
favor  of  labor  legislation  was  "  brought  about  by  labor  unions  in 
Now  England  aided  and  abetted  by  New  England  manufacturers 
S(vking  to  stifle  southern  enterprises."  As  a  parting  sliot  at  would- 
be  detractors  of  mill  operatives  who  claim  that  children  exploited 
in  their  youth  wore  morally,  mentally,  and  physically  unsuited  to 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  thov  aflinnod  that  the  standard  citizenship 
within  the  mill  villages  was  the  equal  of  that  in  other  communities 
of  the  State.  They  c(mcludod  by  advocating  compulsory'  education, 
a  measure  with  which  the  public  could  safely  occupy  itself  as  there 
was  little  chance,  certainlv  ivmoto  chance,  of  its  enactment.  More- 
over,  if  such  a  law  wore  passed,  the  school  term  was  likely  to  be  so 
short  that  it  would  stop  the  employment  of  children  only  during  four 
months  of  the  year  at  most. 

« 

The' Columbia  State  promptly  branded  the  statement  as  weak  in 
logic,  and  ])ointed  out  that  the  manufacturers  had  thrown  away  their 
case  in  the  beginning  by  admitting  that  child  labor  was  unfortunate 
and  that  they  had  tried  to  discourage  it.  ''The  avowal  they  make 
of  their  failure  to  do  so,  their  inai)ility  to  contend  against  the  will  of 
parents  bent  on  making  their  children  labor,  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment that  could  be  adduced  to  show  the  necessity  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  State."  As  to  the  manufacturer's  main  contention  that  the 
labor  of  children  was  necessary,  the  State  said  the  pul)li(j  should  be  left 
to  judge  of  that.    '*To  stunt  a  child  in  body,  to  dwarf  its  mental 
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development,  to  make  its  future  one  of  mere  treadmill  labor  without 
the  means  of  elevation,  is  in  truth,"  it  declared,  "  to  sacrifice  its  life, 
to  sacrifice  it  as  completely  in  the  higher  sense  as  death  would  do. 
Such  children,  where  they  can  not  be  maintained  without  their  labor, 
should  be  put  in  orphanages." 

In  the  house  the  senate  bill  of  the  previous  year  was  amended  in 
favor  of  the  manufacturers.  Instead  of  the  gradual  rise  of  the  age 
limit  to  12  years  in  1903  it  was  fixed  at  10  years  after  May,  1902. 
Night  work  was  forbidden  children  under  12  years  of  age.  A  child 
at  the  age  of  11  instead  of  12,  as  in  the  senate  bill,  could  work  if  it 
could  produce  a  certificate  of  3  months'  school  attendance.^  The 
house  debate  simply  repeated  the  debates  of  the  previous  year.*  The 
bill  was  postj^oned  indefinitely  by  the  close  vote  of  54  to  52.*  Aiken 
and  Richland  were  the  only  counties  with  mill  interests  that  favored 
the  bill.*  The  Columbia  State's  explanation  of  the  vote  was  that 
counties  without  mills  voted  with  the  mill  interests  in  the  hope  of 
getting  capital  to  come  into  their  counties.  "  Without  disproof  of 
the  evils  charged  against  infant  labor  in  the  cotton  mills,"  it  wrote, 
"without  a  promise  that  they  will  remedy  these  evils  or  that  they 
will  be  remedied  by  volunteer  agreements,  the  cotton  mill  manufac- 
turers of  South  Carolina  have  secured  the  denial  of  this  great  reform." 

The  State  sought  to  make  it  a  party  issue  in  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign that  was  to  follow  in  the  spring,  with  the  result  that  at  the 
Democratic  convention  a  delegate  from  Aiken,  who  had  spoken  for 
the  bill  in  the  house,  offered  a  resolution  that  the  general  assembly 
ought  to  pass  a  child-labor  law.  On  the  motion  to  postpone  the  reso- 
lution indefinitely  the  vote  stood  81  in  favor  and  145  opposed,  good 
evidence  of  the  transformation  of  public  sentiment  and  a  sure  indica- 
tion that  the  law  would  pass  at  the  next  session.^ 

The  governor's  message  for  1903  was  emphatic  "No  one  can  suc- 
cessfully controvert,"  he  declared,  "  the  position  that  this  labor  of 
long  and  constant  hours  is  injuriousto  the  child,  and,  therefore,  affects 
the  citizenship  of  the  future.  This  being  true,  the  State  has  a  right 
to  come  in  and  say  it  shall  be  stopped."  lie  dismissed  the  argument 
of  interference  ^vith  family  government  by  declaring  the  child  ''not 
a  chattel  or  an  accident,"  hut  that  it  had  its  rights  which  even  the 
parent  must  resj^ect.  He  pointed  out  that  often  t4ie  parent  in  a  mill 
community  must  Ije  governed  by  the  mill  owner,  and  could  not  send 

•J.-miiary  IS.  1{)02,  p.  4,  c.  3. 

*  Tlie  Chnrloston  News  niul  Courier,  Jjiniinry  oO,  1JH)2.  p.  1,  c.  0. 
^Tlio  Clinrl<'st(>n  Nows  and  Courier,  Fobruary  5  and  6,  11K»2;  the  Columbia 
State,  February  5  ami  0,  VM)2. 
<«  House  JonniMl,  VM)2,  pp.  :^:^(;-;{:J7. 
'The  Cbarlostnii  Nows  and  Conrior,  Fobruary  0,  1002, 
fThii  Columbia  State,  May  22,  VM2. 
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his  child  to  school  if  he  desired,  if  the  child  were  needed  in  the  milL 
He  showed  by  the  census  statistics  of  the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  industry  in  South  Carolina,  that  although  the 
matter  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mill  owners  there  had  been 
no  change  in  20  years  in  the  percentage  of  children  employed.*  The 
senator  from  Richland  County  again  introduced  his  bill  of  1900  in 
the  seriate,  which  passed  as  in  1901.^  In  the  house  three  separate 
child-labor  bills  had  been  introduced,  but  the  senate  bill  had  the 
honor  of  becoming  law.  It  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  58  to  44, 
with  practically  no  fight.* 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  actual  evils  of  child  labor  had  overcome 
any  political  theory  of  the  error  of  state  interference,  and  that  the 
contention  that  New  England  manufacturers  and  labor  unions  were 
instigating  the  legislation  in  South  Carolina  was  losing  its  efficacy. 
The  same  group  of  manufacturers  appeared  before  the  committee  on 
commerce  and  manufactures  and  gave  their  approval  grudgingly. 
To  be  sure,  they  did  not  recant ;  they  still  thought  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  child-labor  legislation  and  that  the  evils  in  South  Carolina 
were  "'  imaginary  or  wholly  exaggerated,"  but  that  the  agitation  had 
done  the  mill  interests  great  injury  and  they  wanted  it  stopped.  If 
thev  were  to  have  such  a  law,  the  Marshall  bill  was  the  best.**  The 
law  gi'aduated  the  age  limit  of  employment  from  10  years  in  1903  to 
12  yt'tirs  in  1905.  Night  work  for  children  under  12  jears  of  age  be- 
tween 8  p.  ni.  and  f)  a.  m.  was  forbidden,  although  children  under  12 
years  of  age,  whose  employment  otherwise  was  permissible,  were 
allowed  to  make  up  lost  time.  An  exeeption  was  made,  allowing  the 
childien  of  a  widowed  mother  or  of  a  totally  disabled  father  and 
orphans  to  work,  in  case  they  were  dependent  upon  their  own  labor 
for  support.  The  widow  or  j)arent  had  to  furnish  an  affidavit,  in- 
dorsed with  the  ai)proval  of  the  officer  before  whom  it  was  made, 
saying  they  were  unable  to  su|)port  the  children.  Children  under  the 
legal  age  could  work  during  the  suninier  months,  provideil  they  had 
attended  school  4  months  during  the  current  year  and  could  read  and 
write.  Affidavits  of  age  for  children  under  12  years  of  age  were 
recpiired  to  l>e  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  employer.  Penalties  were 
attached  to  parents  for  ])ennilting  dis([ualified  children  to  work. 
Employers  were  practically  exempt,  by  making  only  those  who 
"*  knowingly  "  employed  children  contrary  to  the  law  subject  to  a  fine.* 

"  Soiiate  Journal,  1008,  p.  10;  see  p.  4()  for  tho  lij:un's. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  1^5. 

^  Hmuso  J«Mirnal,  IIM^  p.  :{1M  ;  tlio  Colninbia  State,  Fobniary  8.  10(>3. 
^  SiM»  rop«>rt  of  tho  spoeches  ill  the  Cliarlesloii  2sews  and  Courier,  Jauuarj 
17,    1IK)8,  p.  2.  c.  3. 
«  Ac-is  of  l'JU3,  No.  74. 
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The  mild  terms  of  the  law  and  the  absence  of  a  method  of  enforce- 
ment made  it  highly  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  effectual  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  employment  of  children.  It  was,  indeed,  merely  **  a 
triumph  of  the  principle^  of  a  child-labor  law.«  The  two  years 
allowed  for  adjustment  to  the  changed  conditions  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ceptions were  considerate  of  the  manufacturers.  As  The  State  ob- 
served, there  was  nothing  in  the  law  to  which  the  mill  men  could 
object.  ^  Every  one  of  their  protests  has  been  met  by  a  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  bill  supporters.  They  can  only  oppose  this  bill  on 
the  ground  that  they  want  no  law  at  all  upon  the  subject,  preferring 
to  effect  without  compulsion  the  reforms  it  seek  to  establish."* 

As  the  child-labor  law  had  failed  to  secure  a  further  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  the  agitation  for  a  10-hoiir  day  made  its  appear- 
ance independently.  In  1904  a  representative  from  Aiken  County 
presented  a  10-hour  bill  for  cotton  and  woolen  mills  which,  by  a  vote 
of  69  to  26.  was  continued  over  until  the  next  .session.*  One  writer 
reported  that  never  had  the  antimill  interests  been  so  severely  de- 
feated and  that  practically  the  entire  vote  for  the  bill  came  from 
Horse  Creek  Valley  and  Kichland  County.*^  In  the  debate  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  no  trade  did  the  operative**  work  such  long  hours, 
that  10  hours  was  the  rule  in  other  cxxrupations  in  the  State.  The 
representative  of  organized  labor  fav^jrwl  the  bill,  as  it  would  give 
more  employment  to  labor.  The  opposition  clerlarwl  such  legislation 
was  an  insult  to  the  operatives,  they  simply  wanted  to  l>e  left  alone 
to  attend  to  their  own  affaii-s.**  Early  in  the  following  sr*ssion  of  1(K)5 
the  Aiken  i-epre-ontative  asrain  introdiK-wl  his  bill/  A  p(*tition  in 
favor  of  the  bill  was  met  l>v  nuineroii-  [>4'titioiis  H/rniriht  it  from  the 
mills.  ^  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the  op<'rativf*s  at  th**  l;ir<r<*st 
mill  in  the  State  ha<l  to  make  tiif-ir  niark<  on  the  ji^'tition.  as  tii«*y  were 
unable  to  wiite.^'  A^ain  tlie  same  ar^uiii«*nts  w<Te  hrou^lit  forward 
and  the  bill  killcMl  i>y  a  vote  of  0.*)  to  lo.*  ()ji(*  ard^Mit  opponent  frr)m 
Ander-on  County  dtHlan-tl  it  made  hi-  hlocwl  lK»il  to  see  m«*n  eonie  to 
the  le<ri-lature  with  l»ilN  sup;re-ting  that  tli«*  eollon-mill  perjpji'  mnld 

«  Tli»*  r'4»l»iiij)ii:i  Srat".  Fthniary  ;».  l'.t*C,,  p.  4. 

^I^.1i^♦•  .T«.iir!ial.  VM^i.  pp.  I'll.  IVS',. 

«'The  riiarl«'>:»«ii  N«-\vs  ;iij«l  ('Miiri»*r.  FM»rtiary  .':.  l(W»i.  j,.  2.  f.  2. 

*  Il»i«l..  p.  2.  '•.  2  ::ii<l  :::  M:-  ('o.i:ii.l.ia  Si.it^  r#-l,r'!ary  '4.  11K.)L  p.  1,  r.  5. 

^  U*}U<e  jMiirnal.  r.M».".  p.  IT. 

f  v»u].,  j'P.  .';:;•!.  4'»T- rj-j. 

5"  n.:.l..  pp.  411  417:  •;.-'.  !lj.-  ♦■.li?..i!:il  in  tl...  T'olMuiMa  St:iro.  K<-I.ruary  0.  irM"»."i, 
••  Th"M-  pitifnl   11. ai  Ic*-." 

*IIi'':>o  .[..ijinal.  I'.mi',.  p.  47»;:  tin*  <'liarI»'>Ti.ii  N»'\vp  and  (^nurU'T.  >Vbrj:ary  l«i, 
yj(C,,  p.  2.  ('.  1  ar..l  2:  ilie  Columbia  Statt-,  February  J,  1;.h.>0.  p.  o,  c.  1;  February 
10.  p.  2,  c.  1,  2,  and  3. 
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not  take  care  of  their  children.  He  wanted  to  know  why  the  cotton- 
mill  children  were  the  ones  selected.  The  children  who  needed  pro- 
tection were  those  that  work  in  the  fields  with  frost  on  the  ground 
and  not  those  that  work  in  a  warm  room.  It  was  taking  advantage 
of  the  cotton-mill  operatives  to  have  passed  the  child-labor  bill,  and 
now  the  legislature  was  going  a  step  further  every  year  and  would 
finally  put  the  operatives  in  bondage.* 

The  following  year  more  petitions  for  and  against  a  10-hour  day 
were  presented.  The  operatives  from  most  of  the  mills  were  opposed 
to  such  a  law.  "  They  were  a  free  people,"  they  declared,  "  and 
could  not  be  compelled  to  work  if  they  did  not  want  to."  As  the 
work  was  mostly  piecework  they  claimed  the  reduced  hours  would 
diminish  their  earnings.*  Again  the  Horse  Creek  Valley  operatives 
came  out  for  the  bill,*  which  their  opponents  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  unionization  in  Augusta,  Ga.**  At  the  committee  hearing 
once  more  the  presidents  of  two  large  corporations  appeared 
as  the  speaking  representatives  of  the  cotton-mill  interests.  One 
said  there  was  less  occasion  for  labor  legislation  than  ever  here- 
tofore in  the  industry.  The  mills  were  paying  wages  on  a  parity 
with  those  of  Fall  River,  Mass.  The  stock  argument  since  1840, 
from  the  time  Nassau  Senior  assailed  the  10-hour  bill  in  England, 
that  inasmuch  as  fixed  charges  necessarily  remained  the  same  a 
curtailment  of  hours  would  mean  a  falling-off  in  profits  again  came 
to  light/  South  Can/lina  would  be  crippled  in  competition  with 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  which  did  not  regulate  hours,  and  the 
labor  would  go  off  to  those  States.  lie  cited  the  case  of  two  mills 
in  South  Carolina  which  had  tried  10  hours  for  G  weeks  but  the 
operatives  had  asked  to  bo  put  back  to  11  hours.  The  mill  had  lost 
greatly  by  the  experiment.  lie  gave  the  affidavit  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  mills  in  proof.  These  mills,  however,  must  have  been 
alre^Kly  in  bad  condition,  as  they  failed  later,  showing  that  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  test  the  success  of  the  10-hour  law  by  their  experience. 
He  declared,  what  all  the  opponents  of  the  law  have  declared,  that 
the  machine  could  only  do  a  certain  amount  and  the  diminished  out- 
put would  reduce  wag(»s.  He  said  the  southern  operatives  worked 
irrc<ru]arly  anyhow,  the  inference  being  that  the  long  hours  in  the 

«Tho  Colninbla  State,  Fohniary  9,  1005,  p.  r>,  c.  2. 

^Tln*  mills  petit  it »iiin{r  ji;raiiist  the  law  wore  in  tlio  ritNlinont  soction  of  the 
State.     See  House  .lonriial,  VMn),  pp.  io:{,  l.'il,  l.S:J  -l.'iS,  *JU1,  LMUMTm,  :547. 

'House  Journal.  VMH).  pp.  iV.).  L>r;o,  'JCm. 

'M'ajitain  Sniytlie*.s  spe«M'h  heftiro  the  coiinniltee.  rei»orttMl  in  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  and  the  ColuniMa  State.  January  IS,  1000. 

'  I.etit-rs  on  the  Factory  Aet.  as  it  eft'er^ts  the  Cntton  Mnuufaeture,  addressed 
Jn  th«'  spriuj;:  of  1837  to  the  right  hunorable  the  presitlmi  of  ihe  board  of  trade 
(IS J 4),  p.  4. 
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industry  did  not,  therefore,  affect  them.  He  did  not,  however,  men- 
tion as  a  possible  explanation  of  their  irregularity  that  the  exhaust- 
ingly  long  hours  might  force  them  to  irregularity  in  order  to  rest. 
On  the  contraiy  he  hastened  to  declare  their  physical  condition  good, 
and  produced  again  a  letter  signed  by  physicians  that  in  all  their 
practice  they  did  not  come  in  contact  with  a  more  healthy  population 
than  at  the  mills,  that  the  operatives  got  plenty  of  outdoor  recreation, 
and  that  the  hours  of  labor  were  not  injurious  to  health.  The  other 
president  predicted  that  if  the  10-hour  bill  passed  it  would  mean 
a  restriction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  cotton  used  and  in  the  amount  of 
wages  paid."  After  a  lively  debate  in  the  house  in  which  the  same 
opinions  appeared,  the  enacting  words  were  struck  out  by  a  vote  of 
66  to  47.» 
The  next  year  the  Aiken  representative  introduced  his  10-hour 
.  measure  into  the  senate.  Again  at  the  hearings  of  the  committee  the 
spokesmen  of  the  manufacturers  appeared.  This  time  they  said  they 
were  not  there  to  argue  against  a  10-hour  law,  for  they  believed  a 
gradual  reduction  to  10  hours  would  be  very  good.  They  were  volun- 
tarily escaping  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  according  to  an  oppo- 
nent.^ The  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  of  South  Carolina,  it 
was  stated,  had  agreed  to  reduce  hours  in  1906  voluntarily  to  64  a 
week,  and  in  1908  they  would  reduce  them  still  further  to  62,  and  by 
1910,  60  hours  would  constitute  a  week's  work.  One  of  the  spokesmen 
of  the  manufacturers  said : 

The  argument  in  favor  of  a  gradual  reduction  is  that  while  it  is 
true  that  a  loom  can  make  only  so  many  inches  of  cloth  per  hour,  yet 
if  the  loom  is  not  atti'uded  to  and  supplied  with  bobbins  it  will  stop 
and  the  production  bo  curtailed,  and  this  would  be  a  loss  to  both  the 
corporation  and  to  tlio  weaver,  and  we  believe  by  gradually  reducino; 
the  time  and  letting  the  weavers  be  more  and  more  attentive  to  the 
running  of  their  machines,  because  they  will  feel  graduallv  the  loss 

caused  bv  idle  niachinerv,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  reduction  to 

«■  »■  • 

GO  hours  the  weaver  by  more  steady  and  skillful  handling  of  his  nia- 
chinerv will  receive  nearer  the  same  pay  that  he  is  receiving  under 
the  old  system.  This  has  been  proved  by  experience  in  other  mill 
communities,  and  we  are  following?  in  this  plan  the  track  of  success- 
ful mill  corporations  in  other  State?.** 

Again  he  spoke  of  the  benefit  the  State  reaped  from  the  taxes  of 
cotton  mills.  The  sudden  drop  in  hours  would  be  a  great  hardship 
on  the  mills,  and  they  did  not  believe  that  the  State  desired  to  kill 

<»  See  tljo  ('olnml)iji  StJit<*  jind  tlio  Chaiioiston  News  and  Courier,  January  18, 
19(KI.  for  an  account  of  tlu»  hoaring. 

^IIouso  Journal.  VM)0,  p.  OOf). 

<^Tho  Charleston  Xcws  and  Courier,  January  22.  11)07,  p.  1. 

<*  Kei)ort<xl  by  Mr.  Au;:ust  Kohn  in  the  CliarU?ston  News  and  Courier,  January 
23,  1907. 

49450"— S.  Doc.  (;45,  G1-2.  vol  0 11 
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the  goose  that  was  laying  the  golden  eggs.  The  president  of  another 
mill  stated  that  the  cotton  industry  in  South  Carolina  was  already 
at  a  standstill,  and  that  any  legislation  which  would  cripple  the 
industry  would  in  time  seriously  impair  it.  He  placed  legislation  and 
the  lack  of  skilled  labor  on  an  equal  footing  in  being  responsible  for 
the  static  condition  of  the  industry."  This  came  during  the  best  days 
of  the  southern  cotton  industry,  at  the  beginning  of  1907. 

At  this  same  hearing  the  first-mentioned  speaker  took  occasion  to 
explain  his  position  as  regards  several  other  labor  bills  pending. 
He  thought  it  hardly  fair  to  increase  the  age  limit,  as  it  had  been 
in  force  only  two  years.  Once  more  he  urged  the  need  of  birth  registra- 
tion. He  favored,  and  the  manufacturers'  association  also,  a  com- 
pulsory education  law,  but  not  one  directed  at  the  cotton-mill  children 
exclusively.  There  was  no  reason,  he  claimed,  why  people  living  in  a 
mill  village  should  be  under  a  different  law  from  other  persons  in  the 
State.  As  to  the  factory-inspection  bill,  it  attempted  too  much  and 
went  too  deeply  into  detail.  His  objections  were  chiefly  directed 
against  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  bill.  He  thought  the  recent 
date  of  the  construction  of  the  mills  made  such  provisions  superfluous, 
as  the  mills  were  quite  up  to  date.  He  was  silent,  however,  as  to 
the  need  of  enforcing  the  age  provisions  of  the  child-labor  law.* 

The  Aiken  bill  provided  that  10  hours  should  go  into  effect  at 
once.  The  author  of  the  bill  held  that  if  the  10-hour  day  would  be  a 
good  thing  in  1010,  it  would  be  good  in  1007.  Tliat,  however,  was  too 
sudden  a  measure  to  pass.*'  Various  anieii(hnonls  were  offered  look- 
ing to  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  CO-hour  week  in  1008  and  1009. 
An  amendment  forbidding  night  work  for  women  and  children  was 
lost  because  it  was  said  to  be  unconstitutional.  Finallv  hours  were 
reduced  to  62  a  week  in  July,  1007,  and  to  00  at  the  beginning  of 
1008.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  did  not  allow  overtime  to  make 
up  for  losses  through  accident.  The  vote  on  the  second  reading  in 
favor  of  the  third  reading  stood  55  to  0,  a  sign  of  the  change  of 
opinion.'*  The  bill  was  altered  in  the  house  to  allow  for  the  making 
up  of  lost  time  to  the  extent  of  GO  hours  a  year.''  The  law  provided 
that  10  hours  a  day  or  GO  hours  a  week  should  constitute  the  working 
hours  in  all  cotton  and  woolen  mills  for  all  o])eratives  except  machin- 
ists, engineers,  etc.  Contracts  for  a  longer  time  wore  void.  Overtime 
work  to  make  up  for  loss  of  time  caused  hv  accident  was  allowed  to  the 
extent  of  GO  hours  a  vear.    In  Julv,  1007,  hours  were  to  be  reduced 

»'  ft     •'  ■' 

"Tlio  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  J:inuary  22,  li)()7,  p.  1,  c.  5. 
^  The  Charleston  News  and  Courier.  January  23.  ltU)7,  \).  5,  c.  1  and  2. 
^  See  Report  of  his  speech  in  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  January  22, 
1907. 

<*  House  Journal,  1007,  p.  281;  tbe»Columbia  State,  January  31,  1907,  p.  9,  C  1. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  516. 
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to  62  a  week,  and  in  January,  1908,  the  60-hour  schedule  was  to  go 
into  effect.* 
The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  commented  on  the  law  as  follows : 

The  passage  of  the  Toole  "  10-hour  labor  day  "  law.  which  applies 
to  the  cotton  mills  exclusively,  was  not  necessary  ana  will  probably 
do  more  harm  than  good,  inasmuch  as  the  cotton-mill  owners  had 
voluntarily  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  gradual  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor  which  would  have  brought  about  the  same  result  with  less 
danger  to  the  mills.  Legislation  which  interferes  with  private  con- 
tractual rights  ought  not  to  be  the  resort  except  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  make  the  demand  for  it  extreme.  The  cotton  mills 
have  been  put  on  notice  that  the  legislature  will  not  trust  them  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  even  when  they  showed  a  marked  and  plain 
disposition  to  introduce  methods  for  the  improvement  of  labor  condi- 
tions. The  Toole  law  is  calculated  to  discourage  those  cotton-mill 
presidents  who  have  been  most  active  for  the  Ixjtterment  of  labor 
conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defeat  of  the  marriage-license  bill,  which 
would  have  been  a  real  and  positive  reform,  was  killed  for  no  sound 
reason  whatever,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  direct  slap  in  the  face  for 
those  who  would  correct  evils  that  are  known  to  be  peculiarly  incident 
to  life  in  cotton-mill  settlements. 

The  Toole  law  merelv  hastens  what  was  about  to  be  effected  without 
legislation.  Possibly  it  nuu'  enhance  the  attractions  of  cotton-mill 
employment  and  so  tend  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  cotton-mill  help, 
but  this  probability  is  remote.  Undoubtedly  the  disposition  of  the 
legislature  was  not  generally  friendly  to  the  textile  industry.* 

This  same  session  a  bill  forbidding  the  employment  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age  during  the  school  term  unless  they  could  read 
and  write  passed  the  h()u^(\'-  but  was  loft  until  the  next  session  in  the 
boiiate,  when  it  was  rojected.**  Similarly  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  com- 
niissionor  of  labor  with  a  forre  of  inspectors  was  carried  over  by  the 
•  senate  until  the  next  session,  when  it  was  tabled/  A  bill  which  had 
l)een  running  since  1!K)7  to  forbid  night  work  for  women  and  children 
under  U)  years  was  tabled  in  the  senate.^ 

In  11)01)  the  fact orv-inspcct ion  provision  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor  bill  that  had  failed  in  IDOT  and  VM)H  reached  fulfillment.  The 
innnigration  feature  of  the  work  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  immigration  had  become  increasingly  unpopular  with 
the  farmers  and  labor  element  of  the  State,  who  saw  in  the  efforts 
to  secure  foreign  immigration  a  menace  to  their  wage  scale.  Accord- 
ingly early  in  the  session  in  the  house  a  bill  was  introduced  to  repeal 
the  act  of  1001  establishing  the  department  of  agriculture,  commerce, 

oActs  of  1007,  No.  2:^). 

^  iM'bniju-y  1!>.  11K»T,  I).  4.  c.  3. 

*IInns«'  .Tonriml,  r.)07.  p.  487. 

<*S(Miato  Jouriinl,  1IH)7,  p.  (>4 ;  ibid.,  100,9.  p.  142. 

•The  Columbia  Stjit(\  January  31,  1007,  p.  9,  c.  1;  Senate  Journal,  1908,  p.  G74. 

f  Senate  Journal,  1008,  p.  735. 
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and  immigration.«  The  next  day  a  counter  bill  was  brought  in  to 
save  the  office  of  commissioner,  but  at  the  same  time  to  eliminate 
"  immigration  "  from  the  title  and  substitute  for  it  "  industries."  • 
The  Columbia  State  pointed  out  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  child- 
labor  law  in  keeping  children  under  age  who  were  not  subject  to  the 
exceptions  out  of  the  mills.  The  parents,  anxious  to  secure  employ 
ment  for  their  children,  might  give  any  age  they  chose  for  the  chil- 
dren and  there  was  no  redress.  If  one  mill  refused  to  employ  children 
which  it  believed  to  be  under  age,  some  other  less  scrupulous  mill 
would.  In  addition  to  compulsory  education,  which  The  State  had 
already  advocated  for  a  number  of  years,  inspection  of  the  mills 
would  help  enforce  the  law.*'  The  bill  passed  the  house,  the  chief 
objection  to  it  being  the  expense.**  In  the  senate,  despite  numerous 
objections — the  expense,  the  large  powers  conferred  on  the  commis- 
sioner, and  the  cumbersome  organization  of  the  department — it 
passed.*  The  commissioner  was  to  report  annually  "  statistical  de- 
tails relating  to  all  departments  of  labor."  He  might  employ  two 
inspectors  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  act  further- 
more provided  that  children  should  not  clean  gears,  cams,  or  pulleys 
while  in  motion,  and  that  where  children  under  14  years  of  age  are 
employed  a  notice  to  that  effect  must  be  posted.  All  employers  of 
children  must  keep  on  hand  a  statement  from  the  parent  of  the  name, 
birthplace,  age,  and  residence  of  evcrj^  child  under  14  years  of  age.' 

A  bill  to  amend  the  10-hour  law  of  1907  was  introduced  and  passed 
without  opposition.  As  the  old  law  stood  it  had  made  no  provision 
for  a  different  division  of  hours  so  that  a  half  holiday  could  be  given 
on  Saturday.  Although  not  clearly  worded  it  is  evidently  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  to  forbid  more  than  00  hours'  work  a  week  but  to 
allow  11  hours  a  day.  Overtime  work  to  the  extent  of  GO  hours  a  year 
was  still  allowed  and  no  limit  put  on  the  number  of  extra  hours  a 
day.^  The  night  work  of  children  over  12  years  and  of  women  still 
remains  unregulated.  The  birth  registration  bill  and  the  bill  requir- 
ing a  license  for  marriages,  desired  by  the  manufacturers,  came  to 
naught,*  and  the  compulsory  education  bill  also  was  tabled.* 

The  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  prior  to  the  factory  inspection 
was  very  lax.  The  commissioner  of  Mgricullurc,  cionnnerce,  and  indus- 
tries in  a  letter  under  date  of  July  27,  li'OJ),  to  the  southern  secretary 

«  House  Journal,  rjOO,  p.  GO. 

I'Ibid.,  p.  71. 

<^Tlio  Columbia   State.  January  20,   KjOI. 

<'Ibid.,  February  5,  VMW).  p.  3,  c.  3. 

^Ibid.,  February  11,  1[H)0. 

f  Al'\s  of  lliOO,  Xo.  4. 

^Acts  of  11M)0,  No.  121. 

*  House  Journal,  I'J'JD.  pp.  120,  172. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  325. 
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of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  wrote  that  they  had  been 
"  clearing  the  mills  of  illegally  employed  children  on  every  hand  " 
and  it  was  "safe  to  sav  that  since  Mav  20  no  less  than  about  1,500 
children  that  were  in  the  mills  are  now  in  the  free  air  and  will  have 
to  stay  out  until  they  become  of  the  proper  age."  His  annual  report, 
however,  shows  a  much  smaller  number  that  were  illegally  employed. 
The  inspectors  ordered  during  1909  that  231  children  under  12  years 
of  age  be  dischar^fed  as  unable  to  meet  the  legal  requirements."  Else- 
where, to  be  i  ure,  he  intimates  that  a  number  of  children  were  taken 
out  of  the  mills  by  parents  and  superintendents  when  it  was  known 
that  the  mill  was  going  to  be  inspected.* 

The  report  shows  that  720  children  under  12  years  were  employed 
in  the  textile  industry  in  1909  under  the  exceptions  of  the  law  for 
orphans,  children  of  widows,  and  disabled  fathers.  The  inspector 
thinks  the  law  defective  in  not  considering  the  case  of  wives  deserted 
by  their  husbands,  who  to  all  intents  are  widows,  but  are  not  allowed 
to  employ  their  children  under  12  years,  as  are  bona  fide  widows.* 
He  notes  further  that  fathers  who  are  not  "totally  disabled,"  but 
are  unable  to  do  a  man's  work,  are  not  allowed  to  employ  their  chil- 
dren. The  personal  report  of  the  two  inspectors  suggests  that  the 
disability  be  altogether  repealed  or  that  the  commissioner's  office  be 
empowered  to  give  permission  for  such  children  to  work,  and  not  the 
local  magistrates,  as  they  found  several  magistrates  very  careless  in 
granting  permission  without  investigation.  They  ordered  in  those 
cases  where  the  father  was  able-bodied  that  the  children  be  dis- 
charged. During  the  summer  months  619  certificates  were  issued  to 
children  under  VI  years  of  age  allowing  them  to  work  until  the  1st 
of  September/'  The*  two  insptx'tors  recommended  that  this  section  be 
repealed,  as  the  chihhon  need  rest  and  fresh  air  in  summer  and  not 
the  mill  confinement/  The  rommissicmer  also  recommends  that  the 
exceptions  l>e  done  away  with,  but  further  along  he  qualifies  his 
recommendation  bv  saving  that  he — 

Would  not  urge  a  strict  un(ler-12  law  without  a  compulsory  education 
law  for  the  textile  districts  at  least.  *  *  *  To  turn  these  children 
loose  to  roam  at  will  would  Im»  bad  for  them  and  their  future,  or 
worse  perhaps  than  light  eni[)loynient  in  the  mills.  In  sr)me  phu.'es 
we  have  found  men-  rmv  instances,  it  is  true — while  idling  them- 
selves, are  deliberately  raising  children  with  the  avowed  pur]M»e  of 
making  these  tenderlings  support  them.  No  punishment  coidd  be 
too  severe  for  su<h  a  vagabond  and  menaee  to  society.    There  ought 

«  F'irsr  Aii::!i.»i  i:»'r«'rt  vf  the  0':iJiiiissiuiu.^r  of  Agriculture,  CoiiJiinToe  aud 
Ind!istri»;j*,  !•.♦<.»:>.  j-.  15. 

^Ibid..  p.  l'>. 

«  \WA  .  [..  7. 

*Ihid..  p    10. 

•Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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to  be  some  way  of  dealing  with  such  persons.  Education,  largely 
started  by  the  textiles  themselves,  is  getting  at  this  problem  to  some 
extent." 

Among  the  defects  of  the  law  the  commissioner  mentions  the  lack 
of  authority  the  inspectors  have  to  require  that  dangerous  machinery 
and  elevators  be  safeguarded  and  the  failure  of  the  law  to  provide 
for  fire  escapes.*  The  registration  of  births  is  recommended  to  secure 
proof  of  the  children's  ages  so  that  the  inspectors  will  not  have  to 
rely  on  the  parents'  statements.  "As  things  exist,"  he  writes,  "  the 
tendency  is  to  put  a  premium  upon  perjury."  ^  The  two  inspector^ 
recommend  that  the  law  should  require  the  stoppage  of  machinery 
during  the  dinner  hour,  and  should  have  stated  hours  for  starting 
and  stopping.  The  operatives  had  complained  that  Jthey  were  re- 
quired at  some  mills  to  work  overtime,  and  that  when  the  machinery 
was  run  during  the  dinner  hour  they  had  to  come  back  before  the 
whistle  blew  or  the  overseers  would  give  their  looms  to  other  oper- 
atives who  did  appear  before  the  whistle  blew.'' 

The  report  contains  three  separate  sets  of  statistics  of  the  textile 
industry.  In  the  first,  compiled  from  the  manufacturers'  returns 
filed  December  5  with  the  commissioner,  8,432  children  under  16 
years  were  employed — 22  per  cent  of  38,266,  the  total  number  of 
operatives.  Accordinflf  to  the  second  ficiires  compiled  from  manu- 
facturers' returns  received  at  various  dates  covering  half  a  year 
0.014  children  under  16  years  were  employed,  or  18.1  per  cent  of 
40,731,  the  total  number  of  operatives.  The  third  set  of  figures  from 
the  inspectors'  report  cards  on  the  date  of  their  visits  report  that 
9,016  children  were  employed,  or  18.8  per  cent  of  a  total  of  47,616 
operatives.  The  diiTerence  between  '22  and  18  per  cent  is  considerable, 
but  still  greater  is  a  dilFerence  of  10.000  in  the  number  of  operatives 
employed  and  quite  inexplicable.  The  smaller  number  of  children 
reported  by  the  manufacturers  on  I)eeeinl)er  5,  1000,  is  in  part  ex- 
plained by  the  witlxlrawal  of  children  under  12  years  when  the  school 
session  began  in  September,  and,  further,  by  the  possibility  that  dur- 
ing the  school  term  some  of  the  mill  children  over  12  years  of  age 
left  the  mill  to  attend  school.*  , 

GEORGIA. 

Georpa  was  the  first  Southern  State  to  ]iass  a  law  rcjorulating  the 
hours  of  labor  in  cotton  mills.  Before  th(*  civil  war,  in  is.VJ,  the  rep- 
resentative from  Muscogee  County  intrcxluce*!  a  bill  in  the  house  "to 

"First  Animal  U(»p^>i't.  uf  the  CommissiuiKT  uf  ALrriouitiire,  Commerce  and 
Imliisirios,  llKil),  p.  12. 

^  ll)Ml.,  p.  10. 

c  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
«»Jl)i(l.,  p.  84. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  '22,  10-51. 
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settle  and  fix  the  hours  of  labor  by  all  free  white  males  under  21  years 
of  age  in  all  cotton,  woolen  and  other  manufacturing  establishments 
in  this  State,  etc."*  Unfortunately  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
conditions  in  factories  which  might  have  led  to  such  a  measure.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  the  water  power  of  the  Chattahoochee  Eiver 
rendered  Muscogee  a  very  favorable  site  for  cotton  manufacturing, 
and  at  that  early  date  Columbus,  the  chief  city  of.  Muscogee,  already 
had  several  cotton  mills,  the  Columbus  Factory  (employing  "  chiefly 
girls  "),  the  Coweta  Falls  Factory,  the  Howard  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Winter's  Merchant  Mill,  and  the  Eagle  Mills.*  Twelve  hours 
constituted  a  day's  labor  at  the  Coweta  Falls  Factory,  which  was 
probably  the  length  of  day  in  the  other  mills  also,  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  they  ran  a  shorter  time.  Wages  were  said  to  be  from  $10 
to  $12  a  month.  There  is  no  statement  about  the  children  employed, 
but  here  again,  judging  from  conditions  elsewhere,  it  is  a  safe  in- 
ference that  they  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  operatives.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  limiting  the  hours  of  adult  women  must  have  been 
held  to  be  unconstitutional,  for  as  the  law  appeared  on  the  statute 
book  it  applied  only  to  minors.  It  reads  that  *'  the  hours  for  labor  by 
all  white  persons  under  21  years  of  age  in  all  cotton,  woolen  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments  in  this  State  shall  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  settled  and  fixed  at  and  from  sunrise  until  sun  set,  including 
the  usual  and  customary  time  for  meals."  Contracts  for  a  longer 
time  were  void,  and  persons  making  contracts  in  violation  of  the  law 
were  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment.*' 
In  the  Code  of  1801,  the  puni.shnient  section  was  omitted  and  in  its 
stead  a  section  was  inserted  which  forbade  the  inllictment  of  corporal 
punishment  upon  minors  by  superiors  in  such  establishments.  As 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  done  by  statutory  enactment,  it  must 
have  been  the  work  of  the  codifier.  Xi^ht  work,  as  long  ago  as  ISoS, 
was  forbidden  children  in  (reor<^ia. 

Not  until  the  middle 'of  the  eighties  did  the  a^jfitation  for  labor 
legislation  reapjicar  in  (leor^ia.  As  in  the  other  Southern  States,  so 
here  the  impetus  was  <^iven  by  the  Knights  of  Ja\\m)V,  who  had  etl'ected 
some  sort  of  orpmization  in  the  State.  Thus,  in  1SS()  a  New  York 
or<ranizer  was  spetdvin^r  in  Atlanta  on  the  need  of  organization  anioniir 
laborers. '^  Tliat  same  year  several  of  the  Kniirhts'  propositions  were 
put  before  the  legishiture.  a  l)ill  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  for  the  arbitration  of  lal)or  di.-putes  in  manufacturing 

«  House  J<»niMJil.  isr»:;,  p.  1(53;  tin'  S:i\;inn:ili  K<'pnl)Uc;in,  Dtveinber  1,  1851^.  p. 
1,  c.  'J;  the  An;:ust;i  Clironiclc,  IHmmmuIhm'  2,  1S.'»;»,  p.  2.  c.  3. 

^(MMH-^t*  Wliltc.  Statistics  (.f  (lourgia  (ISU)),  pp.  44(M47 ;  Historical  CoUtK:- 
tlons  of  (;iu>rj;iri  (  Is.Vn,  p.  370. 

oActs  of  lsr»:5.  No.  27. 

*The  Atlauta  Ct>iistitutluu,  November  13.  1886,  p.  7,  C  2. 
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establishments,  for  a  state  board  of  arbitration,  for  the  reduction  of 
hours  and  the  employment  of  children."  The  child-labor  bill  "to 
fix  and  regulate  the  years  at  which  minors  may  be  employed  in  cotton, 
woolen,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments,"  as  well  as  most 
of  the  other  bills,  were  introduced  by  representatives  from  the  Au- 
gusta district,  Richmond  County.  Nothing  came  of  any  of  the  meas- 
ures at  that  session. 

The  next  year  various  petitions  for  the  passage  of  the  child-labor 
and  10-hour  bills  were  presented,*  with  the  result  that  both  were  re- 
ported favorably,  the  latter  by  substitute.^  At  that  time  the  bill  for- 
bidding the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  cotton, 
woolen,  or  other  manufacturing  establishments  was  called  the  "  minor 
bill,"  significant  of  the  general  attitude  toward  child  labor.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  none  of  the  arguments  against  the  bill  mentioned  any 
possible  injury  to  the  industry.*  The  400,000  spindles  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance.  The  bill  was  opposed  for  puritanical  and 
theoretical  reasons.  Children  should  not  be  reared  in  idleness,  labor 
did  not  injure  them  as  much  as  idleness.  Parents  should  have  the 
responsibility  of  their  children,  and  such  legislation  was  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  rights.  In  vain  the  supporters  of  the  bill  urged  that 
the  system  dwarfed  the  children,  gave  no  opportunity  for  education, 
that  the  capital  of  a  people  was  not  in  its  factories  but  in  its  manhood. 
It  was  said  that  during  the  strike  in  the  Augusta  mills  several  hun- 
dred children  who  had  before  worked  in  the  mills  were  added  to  the 
school  population.  The  measure  secured  a  majority  of  those  voting, 
but  not  a  constitutional  majority.**  The  Atlanta  Constitution  found 
it  romarkable  that  the  bill  failed  to  receive  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  house,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  employees  peti- 
tioned for  it  and  the  employers  did  not  object.^  The  next  day  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  was  tabled.  The  representative  making 
the  tabling  motion  declared  that  if  the  bill  passed  they  would  become 
a  "''  nation  of  vagabonds,  thieves,  and  convicts."^ 

The  10-hour  bill  shared  the  same  fate,  securing  a  majority  of  those 
voting,  but  not  a  constitutional  majority.*  The  next  year  it  died  in 
conunittee.*     At  this  session  a  bill  was  passed  requirinir  corporations 
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to  redeem  in  cash  any  checks  or  scrip  issued  to  the  operatives  in  lieu 
of  wages."  The  following  year,  in  1889,  the  representative  from 
Chattooga  County  who  had  introduced  the  10-hour  bill  the  year 
before  presented  it  again.  With  a  slight  amendment  at  the  hands  of 
the  committee  on  labor  and  labor  statistics,  it  passed  the  house  bj 
the  large  vote  of  95  to  41,  rather  a  noteworthy  fact,  in  view  of  the 
slender  majorities  of  10-hour  bills  in  recent  years.*  Several  manu- 
facturers appeared  at  the  committee  hearing  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  one  laborer  in  favor  of  it.*^  Unfortunately  no  account  of  their 
speeches  is  obtainable.  The  chief  opposition  to  the  bill  in  the  house 
was  based  on  the  familiar  ground  of  "  an  unnecessary  and  dangerous 
interference  in  private  rights."  The  legislature  had  no  right  to  say 
a  man  could  not  work  as  long  as  he  pleased;  it  was  a  matter  to  be 
adjusted  between  employer  and  laborer.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
principle  was  the  same  as  passing  a  law  to  regulate  fann  lalx)r,  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum.'''  The  advocates  of  the  bill  undertook  to  show 
that  this  legislation  was  not  new  and  turned  to  the  Alabama  law  of 
1887  regulating  hours  for  a  precedent.  Nearly  all  dwelt  on  the  im- 
possibility of  comparing  the  regulation  of  factory  labor  with  that  of 
farm  labor.  The  steady  confinement  for  long  hours  was  unlike  the 
health-giving  labor  on  the  farm.  In  other  kinds  of  indoor  labor  the 
workmen  had  elTected  a  reduction  of  hours  through  their  organiza- 
tion, but  women  and  children  were  unable  to  combine  and  enforce 
their  rights.  Their  only  recourse  lay  in  an  appeal  to  the  law.  The 
objection  that  the  law  was  an  interference  with  private  rights  was 
declared  to  be  without  weight,  as  the  legislature  had  already  passed 
a  bill  requiring  eHi])l<>yers  to  provide  sciits  for  female  employees.* 
The  representative  from  iluseogee  County  said  that  the  Coluniljus 
cotton  mills  ran  13  hours  a  day.  He  gave  the  following  pitiful 
picture  of  factory  conditions: 

You  see  the  women  go  by,  pale  and  haggard,  slovenW,  exhausted 
by  their  day's  work,  going  home  to  a  crust  of  cold  bread.  Thev  have 
no  opportuiiily  U)  receive  mental  or  moral  instruction.  Life  is  a 
dnidgeiT,  a  way  in  the  dark.  To-day  tlie  skilled  labor  in  our  mills 
is  imported  from  the  N(jrth  and  from  England.  Why?  Because 
the  laborer  here  is  worn  out  bv  13  hours'  work;  because  he  has  no 
recreation;  because  lie  lias  no  school  hours—  no  time  for  cominunica- 
tion  with  the  outside  world.  He  might  work  a  lifetime  and  learn 
nothing — work  until  he  is  gray-headed,  and  still  be  a  common 
laborer. 

^'  Go  with  me  to  this  factory  out  here,''  said  a  rej)resentative  who 
had   once  worked   in  a   cotton   mill,  '*  this  evening  about  half  })ast 

«*Acts  of  1SSS,  No.  14(). 

^  House  Joiu-nal.  issj>,  pp.  IT)!.  11T(». 

«Tlic  Atlantn  Constitutinii.  Oct.  17,  l^v.i.  p.  :\,  c,  .3. 

*Sp(M'oh<'s  rop<»i'tcd  in  tlu'  Atljintji  Const  i hit  inn.  C)ct.  17, 18-SO,  p.  3,  c.  1,  2,  nml  3. 

•Ibid.,  spcec'b  of  a  nicniI)cT  fmni  Uiclinmnd. 
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5  or  6  o'clock  and  youll  see  the  lamps  lighted  and  the  helpless 
women  and  children  at  work  there  until  about  7  o'clock.  To-mor- 
row, before  it  is  light  enough  for  the  farm  laborers  to  see^  those  same 
women  and  children  will  be  working  again  by  lamplight.  They 
work  13  hours  a  day.  Besides  that,  cotton  can't  be  worked  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air  and  the  confinement  is  close.  Humanity  calls  for  this 
relief." 

The  following  letter  from  the  treasurer  and  agent  of  a  manufactur- 
ing company  was  read,  giving  the  experience  of  his  mill  in  reducing 
hours: 

I  am  surprised  at  the  seeming  unanimity  with  which  the  mill 
managers  of  the  State  oppose  this  law.  Most  of  them  are  personally 
known  to  me  and  their  high  character  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
sincerity  and  the  correctness  of  their  motives.  Some  vears  ago  w'e 
commenced  reducing  time,  and  continued  until  we  reacned  our  pres- 
ent basis  of  10  hours  and  50  minutes.  This  is  all  the  time  the  labor 
remains  in  our  mills  including  time  for  washing  up  or  other  pur- 
poses, which  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix,  erroneously  dediicts 
from  the  working  time.  We  are  getting  better  production  in  10  hours 
and  50  minutes  than  when  we  ran  12  hours,  and  I  am  satisfied  we 
can  gradually  reduce  time  to  10  hours  without  reducing  production 
or  increasing  its  cost  ♦  ♦  ♦.  The  machinery  is  not  kept  going 
in  the  South  as  in  New  England  or  else  it  would  produce  as  much 
here  as  there.  Our  mill  men  overlook  two  important  points  at  which 
they  would  gain  under  a  lO-honr  system.  If  the  life  of  a  machine 
is  20  years  under  a  10-hour  system,  it  can  be  but  18  under  an  11-hour 
system.  If  this  is  true,  10  per  cent  of  the  wear  and  tear  must  be 
taken  from  the  ^rain  in  labor.  Furthermore  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  or  loSvS  of  water  where  power  is  an  item  of  cost,  is  10  per  cent 
more  under  tlie  11-hour  system.  It  must  be  borne  in  mmd  also 
that  the  cost  of  machinery  more  than  equals  a  year's  wages,  and 
hence  the  saving:  on  machinery  represents  a  ^ain  which  exceeds  the 
loss  on  labor,  if  the  10-hoiir  system  should  result  in  loss  on  labor 
account,  which  is  doubtful.  The  most  important  step,  and  the  one 
that  should  for  this  reason  he  taken  first,  is  in  reforming  our  work- 
ing hours.  Until  we  do  this,  the  labor  in  our  mills  must  pay  in 
sweat  and  blood  the  price  of  boasted  development  in  this  direction.* 

In  the  senate  committee  the  10-hour  provision  was  changed  to  11 
hours.  It  was  said  the  mill  men  and  the  friends  of  the  bill  com- 
promised on  11  hours.  In  the  debate  the  senator  from  Macon 
explained  that  the  author  of  the  bill  in  the  house  would  have 
amended  it  himself  to  11  hours,  but  the  previous  cjuestion  was 
called  before  he  had  a  chance.'*  The  hou-e  accepteil  the  senate 
amendment  and  the  bill  became  law.  It  provided  for  a  week  not 
exceeding  OG  hours  for  all  person^  employed  in  roiton  and  woolen 
factories  except,  en^rineers.  etc.     Nothini?-  in  the  hill  was  to  prevent 

a  Ibid. 

^Ibid.,  NoveinlMT  7,   ISs'j.  [k  4,  c.  5. 
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employees  from  working  to  make  up  lost  time  not  to  exceed  10  days. 
Contracts  for  a  longer  time  were  void.* 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  effect  this  measure  had  on  the  old  sunrise- 
to-sunset  law  for  minors.  That  forbade  night  work,  which  prohibi- 
tion the  passage  of  this  act,  according  to  the  Code  of  1895,  nullified. 
The  law  reads  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufac- 
turing establishments  shall  not  exceed  66  hours  a  week,  not  that  the 
hours  shall  be  a  66  a  week.  Evidently  the  code  revisers  put  the  latter 
interpretation  upon  the  act,  for  the  code  implies  that  no  night  work 
is  allowed  minors  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  except  in  cot- 
ton and  woolen  mills  where  they  can  work  at  night  as  much  as  they 
please,  provided  66  hours  is  not  exceeded.  It  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  ruling  of  the  code  reviser  was  correct.  It  would  appear 
that  the  act  of  1863  forbade  work  for  minors  before  sunrise  and  after 
sunset  in  cotton,  woolen,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments  and 
that  the  act  of  1889  simply  stated  that,  within  the  limits  prescriBed  by 
the  act  of  1853,  the  hours  of  labor  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills  should 
not  exceed  66  a  week,  and  not  that  the  two  acts  were  mutually 
exclusive.^ 

At  this  session  of  1889  a  child-labor  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
senate  by  the  senator  from  Atlanta  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
children  under  10  years  in  manufacturing,  mercantile,  and  mechanical 
establishments  and  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  on 
public  school  days.*^  The  committee  reported  favorably  by  substitute, 
making  it  penal  to  employ  children  under  12  years  of  age  at  all 
or  to  employ  children  under  17  years  for  more  than  10  hours 
a  day.  The  latter  feature  was  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
from  the  thirty-third  dislrirt  who  had  himself  pro])()sed  a  10-hour 
law  for  minors.'*  The  si'iiator  from  Atlanta  stated  that  he  had  sta- 
tistics showing  that  ordy  "2^  children  out  of  1,000  could  read  and  write. 
He  thought  if  his  colleagues  could  see  the  "children  in  tattered  gar- 
ment.^,  with  j^ale  faces  and  emaciated  forms  shivering  at  the  factory 
doors  on  a  cold  inoi'iiing  as  they  waited  for  the  mill  to  open.''  they 
would  not  hcsihite  to  vote  for  the  bill/  The  hill  |):kmm1  the  sen:ite 
unanimously  only  to  he  indi'linitciy  postponed  in  the'  hoii-e/ 

"Acts  of  lSSi>.  No.  r.'.iil. 

&iSsi>r>  ('nil.'  nf  (H'nii:::i.  socs.  2(;ir)  lir.io. 

«Se:iat«'  J(.mn:il.  l^^i^.  p.  221;  the  Atljmta  (Vmstltntinn.  Auirnst  10,  ISs;).  p.  5, 
C.2. 

<'8(^nnt<'  JdiirnMl,  iss'j,  p.  OTT :  the  Atlanta  Const iliit ion.  ()ct(»l)«»r  12,  iss'.).  p.  4, 
C.  5:  Il»i(l..  July  17.  p.  r».  c  1.  Ills  l)ill  was  intendiul  to  jtrntoct  conntry  children 
from  overwork  durhm  iiio  <*otton-iii<'kinj?  season  and  was  ialer  withdrawu  at  tlie 
request  of  the  Miillmr.      Seriate  Journal.  ls^l>,  p.  1172. 

^Tlie  Atlanta  Cnn^^i  ii  iit  inn.  Ortohor  12,  ISV.).  [k  -1,  c.  5. 

'  Uousu  Journal,  is^l'.  i)p.  n>o,  IT.tlJ. 
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The  movement  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  may  be  said  to  have  culmi- 
nated with  the  11-hoiir  law  of  1889.  For  the  next  7  years,  with  the 
waning  of  their  influence,  interest  died.  No  legislation  was  enacted 
and  few  labor  measures  presented.  Child  labor  was  forgotten  and 
only  once  did  the  reduction  of  working  hours  appear.  In  1891  a  10- 
hour  law,  embracing  all  classes  of  laborers,  domestics,  and  farm  labor- 
ers as  well  as  factory  operatives,  was  introduced  by  a  representative 
from  Augusta.®  It  was  hardly  astonishing  that  the  committee  re- 
ported so  inclusive  a  measure  unfavorably.^  During  this  period  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  repeal  the  law  of  1888  which  re- 
quired the  corporations  to  redeem  in  cash  the  scrip  issued  to  the  opera- 
tives in  lieu  of  wages.*^  Beginning  with  1896  the  child-labor  agita- 
tion took  new  life  and  for  11  years  a  child-labor  bill  was  up  before  each 
successive  legislature  with  two  exceptions  until  the  bill  finally  became 
law  in  190G.  As  before  the  movement  started  under  the  auspices  of 
organized  labor,  but  was  joined  later  by  the  women's  clubs,  clergy- 
men and  others  interested  in  philanthropy.  The  story  during  these 
years  is  necessarily  one  of  repetition.  The  same  opposition  arguments 
made  their  annual  appearance,  were  annually  met  with  the  same  replies 
by  the  advocates  of  child-labor  legislation,  only  to  bob  up  again  with 
renewed  vigor  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  Indeed,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  story,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  tenacity  of  these  ideas. 

The  181)()  child-labor  bill  set  the  age  limit  at  13  years  and  required 
allidavits.  The  labor  represent  alive  from  Bibb  County  introduced 
it  into  the  house.*'  The  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades  indorsed  the 
bill  and  boiran  a  lively  campaiirn  to  create  sentiment  in  its  favor. 
''We  have  dotennined  to  make  a  stubborn  light  against  the  employ- 
ment oi  chililren  in  factories  who  are  not  over  V\  years  of  age,"  de- 
clared the  president  of  the  federation.  ''We  will  fight  the  question 
until  we  succeed.  Child  labor  is  the  eneniv  of  education.  It  is  the 
enemy  of  strong  manhood  and  good  hoallh.  It  is  often  the  roadway 
which  leads  to  illiteracy  and  crime.  We  are  against  it  first,  last, 
anil  all  the  time."^  It  was  said  that  nearly  every  labor  organization 
in  Georgia  had  indorsed  the  bill.^  At  the  committee  hearing  the 
attorney  of  the  Atlanta  federation  made  a  long  speech  in  favor  of 
Ow  bill,  in  which  he  said  that  the  children  in  factories  compared 
unfavorablv,  both  mentallv  and  phv>icallv,  with  children  in  less  con- 
lined  occupations,     ilany  of  them  were  unable  to  read  and  write, 

^  House  Journal,  1801,  p.  017. 

&  I  hid.,  p.  CiW. 

<•  House  Journal.  l>^0:i  p.  OS;  Senate  Jonninl.  is;ir..  p.  lo:^. 

^  Housi»  Journal,  1SJ><).  p.  31.'):  the  Athmta  Cnn^tinition.  Novombor  15,  189e» 

p.  V2.  e.  1. 

'  'V\w  Atlanta  Const  it  lit  Ion.  Novenihor  I'J,  IMmI.  [k  G,  c.  1. 

f  Ibid.,  November  112,  l>iK\,  i».  lo,  c.  7. 
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and  after  11  hours  of  exhausting  toil  they  were  unable  to  attend 
night  schools,  even  if  they  were  provided.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
children  worked  because  lazy  parents  compelled  them  to  do  so. 
Factory  owners  benefited  by  child  labor,  as  they  were  able  to  get 
them  to  work  for  one-third  the  pay  they  would  have  to  give  an  adult. 
He  was  opposed  by  a  delegation  of  factory  presidents  from  Augusta 
and  Atlanta.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  account  of  their  speeches. 
The  committee  reported  the  bill  unanimously  and  accepted  the  federa- 
tion's two  amendments,  excepting  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
orphans  from  10  to  13  years  of  age  and  the  children  of  dependent 
widows  and  children  engaged  in  outdoor  employments  around  saw- 
mills.« 

The  bill  was  not  acted  on  further  by  the  house,  but  was  held  over 
until  the  following  session  of  1897.  It  was  said  at  that  session  that 
the  enemies  of  the  bill  had  worked  to  pastpone  action.  When  the 
bill  finally  came  up,  the  representative  from  Cliattooga  offered  an 
amendment  to  except  factories  making  cotton  goods  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  act.  It  was  some  time  before  the  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure saw  the  intent  of  this  amendment  to  sap  the  strength  of  the  bill. 
Theh  a  representative  from  Bibb  County  pointed  out  that  tlie  aim 
of  the  child-labor  bill  had  been  to  stop  the  work  of  young  children 
in  cotton  mills,  and  that  the  proposed  amendment,  if  passed,  would 
allow  children  to  work  as  before.  One  of  the  opponents  of  child- 
labor  legislation,  the  representative  from  Griffin,  a  cotton-mill  town, 
declared  that  the  bill  would  drive  many  families  out  of  the  State, 
and  that  the  n'S])()nsibility  of  employing  children  should  rest  with 
the  parents  and  should  not  he  assumed  by  the  legislature.  Another 
representative  from  a  cotton-mill  town,  I^  Grange,  thought  the  law 
"An  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  a  peoi)le,"  and  that  it  had  been 
inspired  from  an  outside  source.  A  representative  from  Troup 
County  is  reported  by  the  Constituticm  as  making  cotton  mills  out  to 
be  "ri*":ular  health  sanitariums.''  Ilo  said  he  had  rather  sec  bovs 
and  girls  working  in  a  factory  than  on  a  farm,  'i'ho  even  tempera- 
ture of  factories  tended  to  keep  children  healthy,  as  they  were  i>rop- 
erly  heated.  The  a<lvocates  restiMl  their  case  on  the  ground  of  com- 
mon humanity.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  diro  i)redictions  (»f  the 
oi)ponents  that  the  lit  lie  girls  would  go  (mm  had  to  worse  if  taken 
out  of  the  mills  could  not  anpiv  to  liltle  (Jeori^ia  irirls  un<ler  12  vears 
of  age.  It  wr.s  ch!irgc<l  liiat  the  Troup  representatives  who  had 
opposed  till'  l(ill  Were  dirc'tly  or  indii'cctly  interested  in  cotton  mills. 
This  was  hotly  deniiMl.  howt^vei'.  Th(^  fat-torv  owners'  question, 
"What  would  the  poor  people  do  if  the  hill  passed?  "  one  of  the  advo- 
cates int(*r|)r»'te(l  to  mean  wliat  would  the  mill  owners  do  if  thev  should 

<»Tlio  Allanta  Cun.siiii;U"ii,  iKM.vmber  -1,  l^'JO,  p.  5,  c.  5;  House  Journal,  ISUO, 
p.  WO. 
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no  longer  be  allowed  to  employ  children  at  20  per  cent  the  wage 
of  an  adult?  The  factories  were  not  run  in  the  interest 
of  indigent  children.  One  representative  observed  that*  the 
State  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  'possum  and  had  protected 
the  animals,  but  for  commercial  reasons  it  would  not  protect  the 
children.*  The  amendment  excepting  cotton  mills  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  98  to  39,  with  42  members  not  voting.^  This  was  the  death 
blow  to  the  bill.  The  next  day  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  lost  by 
29  to  100  votes.<^  Perhaps  the  words  of  the  representative  from 
Lowndes  County  at  this  meeting  reflected  the  general  situation. 
Child-labor  legijslation  was  branded  as  a  "maudlin  sentimentalism 
that  seeks  to  throw  around  children  a  protection  that  would  harm 
them.  If  these  cliildren  were  not  allowed  to  work,"  the  gentleman 
continued,  "  they  would  not  get  educational  advantages,  but  would  be 
exposed  to  all  the  contaminating  influences  of  this  world." 

Again  in  1899  organized  labor  made  an  effort  to  secure  a  child- 
labor  law.  They  were  joined  by  the  Methodist  Ministers'  Associa- 
tion, which  pledged  cooperation,  and  by  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  which  also  indorsed  the  bill.^  Moreover,  the  gov- 
ernor, in  his  annual  message,  drew  attention  to  the  wishes  of  organ- 
ized labor  for  a  law.  '•  While  I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  you 
will  encounter  in  legislating  on  this  subject,"  he  wrote,  "  I  invite 
j'^our  careful  attention  to  it,  feeling  that  while  the  strong  are  usually 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  it  is  your  duty  and  mine  to  protect 
the  ^voak."  lie  did  not  recommend  any  lo<rislution/  A  bill  drawn 
up  by  the  attorney  of  tlie  Georgia  Federation  of  Labor  was  intro- 
duced into  the  senate.  It  forbade  the  I'mploynient  of  cliildren  under 
10  years  of  ago  in  factories,  mines,  and  workshops/  Children  10  to 
14  years  of  age  were  not  to  be  employed  during  the  public-school 
session  unless  the  employer  had  a  certificate  that  the  child  had  at- 
tended school  IG  weeks  during  the  past  12  months.  Every  working 
child  under  14  vears  must  attend  school  10  weeks  each  vear  until 
reaching  the  age  of  14.^  In  a  vers'  short  time  the  bill  was  reported 
back  favorablv  from  the  committee  and  within  a  week  of  its  intro- 
duction  had  re^iched  its  third  reading,  when  it  was  recommitted.* 

oTbe  Atlanta  Constitution,  Noveniljer  10,  lsi>7,  p.  5,  c.  2  aiul  3. 

^  liou.st*  .loiiriial.  1M>7.  pp.  IV21-'X^'2.  \';iii(ius  other  .'iiin'iMliiii'iits  were  oflPored, 
such  as  ninlxinj:  tiie  law  of  j^enoral  appli'-ation  t«>  f.-nni  h.inds,  newsboys,  i>ages 
In  the  assenil>ly.  etc.,  rediicinj:  tlie  a^e  limit  to  12  years,  pruviiliiig  that  children 
under  12  years  of  age  could  worlt  G  hours  a  day,  etc. 

c  Ibid.,  p.  3S3. 

'The  Atlanta  Journal,  November  7,  l-SOO,  p.  5   c.  2  and  3. 

«  House  Journal.  ISDI),  p.  40. 

f  Senate  Journal,  ISDO.  p.  17G. 

i'The  Atlanta  Journal,  October  30,  1899. 

*  Senate  Journal,  1S99,  pp.  170,  185. 
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The  committee  now  gave  a  long  hearing,  but  unfortunately  the  press 
contains  no  account  of  the  speeches  made.  A  number  of  mill  owners 
were  heard  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  a  delegation  of  union  men 
in  favor  of  it.«  The  committee  reported  the  bill  favorably  by  substi- 
tute.* Although  it  passed  its  third  reading  by  a  vote  of  20  to  17,  it 
had  not  received  a  constitutional  majority.*  The  next  day  it  was 
reconsidered  and  passed  by  24  to  16,  the  necessary  majority,  but  not 
without  considerable  parliamentary  sparring  and  an  effort  to  adjourn 
before  the  bill  could  pass.  Two  amendments  had  been  adopted  on 
the  reconsideration  of  the  bill.  On  this  ground,  a  motion  was  made 
the  next  day  to  reconsider  the  vote,  but  the  chair's  ruling  that  the 
motion  was  out  of  order  as  the  vote  had  already  been  reconsidered 
once  was  sustained.**  The  bill  was  tabled  in  the  house,  it  was  said, 
to  save  it  from  defeat.* 

The  other  measure  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  for  a  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  passed  the  house  to  be  tabled  three  times  in  the 
senate.^     A  house  bill  to  amend  the  11-hour  law  died  in  committee.^ 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  in  1900  the  ^vernor  again 
advocated  a  child-labor  law,  but  as  before,  not  until  after  he  noted 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  measure.  "A  law  or  regulation 
which  would  fit  one  case  might  not  fit  another,"  he  wrote.  "  There 
are  cases  in  which  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  support  for  the 
family  it  seems  necessary  for  the  children  in  the  family  to  work  even 
at  a  tender  age,  but  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  families  the 
heads  of  which  live  in  idleness  and  sometimes  in  dissipation  and 
rely  on  the  labor  of  the  children  for  support.  While  those  evils  can 
not  be  entirolv  eradicated  from  our  labor  system  bv  le<]:islation,  laws 
may  be  enacted  to  inininiize  them,  and  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  make 
the  effort  as  it  is  to  legislate  for  the  prevention  of  other  crimes,  for 
both  these  evils  sometimes  rise  to  the  magnitude  of  crimes."* 

Early  in  the  session  two  child-lal)or  bills  were  presented  in  the 
house.*  The  bill  introduced  by  a  representative  of  Floyd  ('ounty 
forbade  the  ernplovnient  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  textile 
factories.  It  was  practically  the  same  as  the  defeated  measure  of  the 
year  before.  The  Houston  bill  forbade  their  employment  under  12 
years  in  all  factories,  mines,  or  workshops.    Children  under  14  years 

<»Tbe  Atlanta  Journal,  XovenilKT  U,  1M)9,  p.  9,  c.  3;  November  10,  p.  G,  c.  6. 

*  Senate  Journal,  ISDO,  p.  LM.'J. 
c  Ibid.,  p.  LMr>. 

<Ibi(k.  p.  2S4. 

«  House  Journal.  1S90.  p.  1291:  tbe  Atlanta  Journal,  December  15,  1899,  p.  3, 
C  4  and  5;  tbe  Atlanta  Const  it  ul  ion.  I)e<eniber  10.  1S99,  p.  S,  c.  1. 

blouse  Journal,  1S!»0,  p.  li:J7;  Senate  Journal,  1899,  pp.  892,  930,  955. 
P  House  Journal.  ISini.  p.  3S0. 

*  House  Journal.  19(K),  p.  53. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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should  not  work  unless  they  could  read  and  write  shnple  sentences  in 
English.  It  provided  a  60-hour  week  for  boys  under  16  years  and 
for  girls  under  18  years  of  age  and  not  less  than  30  minutes  for  the 
noonday  meal.*  At  the  committee  hearings  various  cotton  manufac- 
turers appeared  against  the  bill.  The  same  arguments  against  the 
measure  were  presented  as  in  preceding  years.  It  would  only  serve 
to  drive  the  operatives  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State  where  children 
could  still  be  employed  unhampered,  besides  crippling  the  industry.* 
As  the  speech  of  an  Atlanta  lawyer,  who  was  also  interested  in  cotton 
mills,  gives  all  the  arguments,  a  resum^  of  his  speech  will  suffice  to 
show  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturers.  Child-labor  legislation,  he 
said,  was  inspired  in  New  England  and  fostered  there.  In  the  first 
place  the  New  England  mills  did  not  wish  to  be  forced  to  move  their 
mills  South  to  the  cotton  fields;  in  the  second  place,  they  wished  to 
destroy  the  competition  from  new  southern  mills.  Moreover,  they 
desired  to  keep  down  the  price  of  cotton  as  they  had  done  in  the  past 
To  substantiate  his  claim  of  a  New  England  origin  he  stated  that 
there  had  been  advertisements  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  from  New 
England  mills  offering  employment  to  operatives  at  higher  wages 
than  those  in  the  South.  He  quoted  from  an  article  in  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Commerce  in  which  the  establishment  of  New  England 
mills  in  the  South  was  frowned  upon,  and  it  was  said  that  the  success 
in  the  South  had  been  due  to  the  absence  of  legislation,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  employment  of  women  and  children  was  controlled,  would 
ceaso.  He  had  been  informed,  he  said,  that  at  a  labor  meeting  in 
Augusta  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  told  tlie  operatives  to  insist 
on  a  10-hour  law  or  walk  out  the  1st  of  Mav.    The  inference  was  that 

m. 

the  Massachusetts  man  was  in  the  employ  of  Massachusetts  mill  own- 
ers. The  southern  cotton  mills  had  aided  in  raising  the  price  of  the 
staple  for  the  cotton  growers.  The  southern  mills  had  to  buy  their 
cotton  in  the  fall  before  it  was  shipped  north  in  order  to  save  the 
freight.  Tliis  meant  that  when  the  crop  was  marketed  there  was  a 
home  buver  in  the  field  and  that  New  Encrland  and  En^^lish  manu- 
facturers  were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  squeeze  down  the  price.  It 
was  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  New  England  was  anxious  to 
put  burdens  on  the  southern  mills.  This  le^isl.it  ion  had  not  been  enacted 
by  any  other  Southern  State  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  Georgia  and 
would  drive  away  capital  both  within  and  without  the  State  to  other 
States  where  mills  were  not  regulated.  ''  While  these  industries  are 
being  located  and  built  up  in  the  South  it  would  be  the  very  worst 
policy  to  take  such  a  radical  step  and  one  that  will  certainly  work 
such  direct  injury  to  the  material  develoj)inent  of  this  State."    South- 

aThe  Atljinta  Constitution,  Ootol)or  27.  IIKIO,  p.  7,  c.  2. 
»Tbe  Atlanta  Journal,  November  14,  llKjO,  p.  10,  c.  3. 
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em  labor  was  not  so  skilled  as  in  New  England,  and  the  "  system  and 
civilization"  in  Georgia  was  different  from  New  England.  There 
was  therefore  no  reason  why  a  law  which  suited  New  England  would 
suit  the  South.  He  was  informed  that  the  character  and  moral  tone 
of  southern  operatives  was  superior  to  that  of  New  England.  He 
thought  parents  should  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  when 
the  legislators  relieved  them  of  the  responsibility  or  sought  to  sup- 
plant them  they  did  an  injury  to  both  the  child  and  the  State.  He 
did  concede,  however,  that  the  State  did  right  in  encouraging  educa- 
tion. "I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  no  more  children  of  tender  years 
are  made  to  work  in  this  industry  than  in  any  other  industry  with  a 
similar  number  of  laborers,"  the  inaccuracy  of  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discuss.  The  bill  would  not  only  injure  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  but  it  would  not  help  the  operatives.  The  depraved 
parent  who  exploited  his  children  would  move  off  to  another  State 
where  it  was  still  possible  to  employ  thciu  or  place  them  in  some  unregu- 
lated industry.  It  was  impossible  for  the  State  to  "  legislate  morality 
or  virtue"  into  them;  the  father  would  still  be  a  drunkard  notwith- 
standing the  laws.  He  affirmed  that  more  parents  were  neglectful  of 
their  children  outside  the  mill  than  within,  a  truism  no  one  was  pre- 
pared to  deny,  inasmuch  as  of  the  300.000  operatives  in  cotton  mills  in 
the  country,  the  total  number  fonned  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
eighty-odd  million  population  of  the  country.  "Is  it  better,  to  have 
the  child  of  a  parent  who  is  so  regardless  of  its  interest,  to  work  or 
idle  and  loiter  on  the  streets? "  The  familiar  adage  of  an  idle  brain 
and  the  devil's  workshop  was  quoted.  Especially  was  this  true  of 
children,  he  thought.  When  the  (juestion  was  stripped  of  its  "maud- 
lin scmtimentality ''  then*  was  no  basis  for  it.  lie  said  that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Koswell  mill  which  had  been  running  for  00  years  was 
that  there  had  been  no  evil  effect  from  working  in  the  mills,  the  opera- 
tives whose  parents  before  them  had  W(U*ked  in  the  mills  were  neither 
degenerate  nor  dwarfe<l.  Turning  to  the  'J5  or  30  cotton  manufac- 
turers present  he  said  that  they,  the  opposition,  were  (leorgians  and 
had  invested  their  means  in  the  development  of  the  State  and  were 
there  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  an  injury  to  them 
and  to  the  State.  The  schools  and  churches  and  Sunday  schools, 
instituted  bv  the  mill  owners,  did  not  fail  to  receive  honorable  men- 
tion.  He  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  advo(»ates  of  state  control  by 
declaring  that  the  mills  could  not  control  a  parent  in  the  employment 
of  his  children.  The  mill  operative  preferred  to  have  his  children 
working  with  him  and  often  made  their  emj)loyment  a  condition  of 
his  own  em])l()vment  with  the  mill.  Despite  this  admission,  he 
thought  there  was  no  need  for  legislation,  as  the  mill  operatives  were 
in  a  better  position  to  protect  themselves  than  all  the  other  laborers 

49450'*— S.  Doc.  045.  61-2.  vol  6 1' 
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in  the  State,  owing  to  the  strength  of  organization  among  them.  He 
said  it  had  been  claimed  at  that  very  hearing  that  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  operatives  in  the  mills  were  members  of  a  labor  union.  The 
claimant  had  no  doubt  made  an  error,  as  at  no  time  in  the  cotton 
industry  in  the  United  States  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  opera- 
tives been  organized.  All  the  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission about  this  time  pointed  to  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  unions 
in  the  South.<»  However,  as  the  speeches  at  the  hearing  were  not  fully 
reported  it  is  impossible  to  learn  at  first  hand  what  the  statement  of 
the  claimant  was.  With  the  powerful  labor  organization  it  was 
therefore  unnecessary  to  legislate  for  the  children,  as  the  unions  could 
look  out  for  their  interests.    He  concluded : 

A  few  isolated  instances  of  injustice  and  wrong  furnished  no  basis 
for  any  such  measures.  It  will  not  do  for  the  dreamer  and  the  theorist 
to  sit  down  and  legislate  against  these  great  interests  and  against  the 
prosperity  of  this  State  on  such  sentimental  basis.  If  you  wish  to 
pass  more  stringent  laws  protecting  children  against  their  own  par- 
ents, let  it  be  general,  and  let  the  parent  bear  tlie  responsibility.  It 
is  a  sound  maxim  that  the  people  are  best  governed  who  are  least 
governed. 

If  we  will  only  apply  a  little  practical  hard  sense  to  this  matter  and 
look  aside  from  all  this  sentiment  and  emotion,  it  is  very  easy  to  reach 
a  safe  and  sound  conclusion.  One  State  is  prospering,  these  in- 
dustries are  building  up,  the  wail  of  the  eastern  mill  manufacturer  is 
heard  in  the  land,  because  of  this  movement  to  the  South,  and  it  does 
look  like  that  we  ought  to  have  self-interest  and  good  sense  enough 
not  to  go  to  work  deliberately  to  stop  this  and  to  do — unconscious 
though  it  be — the  work  of  our  competitors  and  rivals.^ 

As  may  be  seen,  the  actual  question  at  issue,  child  labor,  the  speaker 
did  not  discuss  except  to  deny  that  it  existed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
cotton  industry  than  in  any  other. 

The  committee  reported  a  substitute  bill  about  the  same  as  the 
Houston  measure,  without  the  60-hour  week  and  excepting  the  chil- 
dren of  widows  from  its  provisions.''  The  next  day  the  minority  made 
its  report.  "The  investigation  had  before  the  committee,"  they  de- 
clared, "  and  made  by  us  individually,  together  with  our  individual 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  satisfies  us  that  not  only  is  there  no  need 
of  any  such  legislation,  but  that  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  by  the 
State  of  Georgia  is  against  sound  public  policy  and  contrary  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  State."  The  eviN  did  not  exist,  and  certainly  to 
no  greater  extent  than  among  other  laborers  in  other  j^irsuits.  The 
hnv  would  deter  investors  and  the  continued  (h'vel()j)nient  within  the 
State.  "  This  is  thoroughly  borne  out  by  the  action  of  our  sister  State 
of  Alabama,  which  passed  such  a  hiw.  and,  finding  out  its  etfect,  re- 

<^  Report  of  the  Industrial  roininissioii.  V<»1.  VII.  j).   ir». 

^ 'i'lie  Atlanta  Constiintinn.  No\eniber  IT).  ItMK),  ji.  ii.  o.  3.  4,  and  5, 

<^Ilonse  Junnial»  IIRK),  p.  408. 
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pealed  the  same  in  order  to  invite  investment  and  the  location  of 
mills."  The  law  would  be  not  only  against  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  Georgia,  but  in  the  interests  of  New  England  mill  owners  and  of 
the  Southern  States  where  no  such  regulation  existed.  They  dis- 
cussed the  natural  advantages  of  Georgia  as  a  site  for  cotton  mills 
and  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  mills  in  raising  the  price  of  cotton  for 
the  farmers  by  exactly  the  same  process  as  the  Atlanta  lawyer  men- 
tioned. The  law  would  be  a  hardship  upon  laborers  who  have  to  work 
for  their  living.  Moreover,  the  cotton  operatives  were  better  off 
financially  than  other  laborers.  Physicians'  certificates  had  been  pre- 
sented before  the  committee,  which  "  thoroughly  established  the  fact 
that  labor  in  the  mills  was  not  injurious  to  the  employees  and  does  not 
impair  or  dwarf  their  physical  or  intellectual  development."  It  was 
therefore  against  the  best  interests  of  the  State  "  to  antagonize  these 
industries  and  this  development  or  to  pass  any  law  that  would  place 
the  State  of  Georgia  at  a  disadvantage  in  securing  the  continued 
development  and  location  of  new  mills  or  additional  industries."* 

The  bill  was  lost  by  5G  votes  to  104.*  The  speeches  simply  repeated 
previous  arguments.*'  A  few  days  after  the  defeat  another  child- 
labor  bill  with  a  12-year  age  limit  was  introduced  by  the  representa- 
tive from  Floyd  County.*  This  was  dropped  after  the  second  read- 
ing. In  the  meantime  the  cotton  manufacturers  organized  an  indus- 
trial association  and  made  an  agreement  to  put  into  operation  volun- 
tarily a  child-labor  law.  No  child  under  12  years  should  work  in  cot- 
ton mills  at  night.  The  mill  owners  would  compel  parents  to  alternate 
the  children  in  the  mills;  that  is,  one  child  must  be  made  to  go  to 
school  while  the  other  worked.  They  would  require  parents,  as  far  as 
they  were  able,  to  keep  the  children  out  of  the  mills,  except  when  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  earn  their  living.  They  would  refuse  to 
employ  children  whose  fathers  were  able  to  support  them.* 

The  followinfi^  session  of  1901  saw  a  repetition  of  the  events  of 
1900.  Two  child-labor  bills  were  presented  in  the  house,  one  fixing 
the  age  limit  at  10  years,  the  other  at  V2  years.  The  conimittee  re- 
ported them  favorably,  with  the  recommendation  that  a  single  bill 
be  drawn  and  substituted  in  place  of  the  two.  After  they  were  read 
the  second  time  thev  were  reconiniitted  and  killed.^  As  before,  the 
g(vvernor  had  reconinieiKhMl  tlie  passage  of  a  law.  While  commending 
"the  broad  and  humane  vi<»w  "  of  the  mill  own(»rs  in  their  voluntary 
regulations  he  i)ointe(l  out  that  this  airrceinent  de|)end(»d  on  the  ^ood 

0  II<)us(>  Jonni.'il,  i:»';n.  pp.  -}•_••:   iL'C. 

»  Ihid..  p.   Hit. 

cTlie   .M'.mtM    ('(»ii>t iniil«»u.   N«»v«mh1mt  2><,   II^^X).   p.  7.  c.  4  and  5. 

<  House  .Jonrii.-il.  T.»:!i>.  j..  .%P.». 

«Tlu'  Atlanta  Jonrnnl.  I  m^'ciuIht  <».  1<)00.  p.  1.  c.  V>  ami  7. 
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will  of  the  mill  owner.®  At  the  committee  hearing  very  nearly  the 
same  manufacturers  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  as  before,  and 
again  they  were  represented  by  the  Atlanta  attorney  who  has  already 
been  quoted  at  length.^  There  was  again  a  minority  report  along  the 
same  lines  as  before,  with  possibly  less  emphasis  on  the  part  played 
by  New  England  mill  owners  in  the  agitation.  That  argument  was 
less  useful,  especially  since  across  the  border  in  Alabama  the  New 
England  owners  of  mills  had  put  themselves  on  record  as  opposed  to 
child-labor  legislation.^  It  was  charged  by  the  Atlanta  Federation  of 
Trades  that  the  attorney  for  the  mill  interests  had  written  this  report, 
and  indeed  its  similarity  to  the  report  of  1000,  which  in  turn  gave  the 
arguments  of  the  attorney's  speech,  would  seem  to  give  color  to  the 
charge.^ 

In  the  meantime  public  opinion  was  growing  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
In  the  spring  of  1900,  after  its  failure,  a  provisional  committee  had 
been  organized  to  form  a  permanent  committee  to  interest  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  in  the  working  children.  This  pennanent  committee 
began  active  work  in  1901.  They  refused  to  be  classed  with  the 
"  labor  agitators,  the  sentimental  women,  and  the  eastern  mill  own- 
ers "  who  were,  according  to  the  opposition,  advocating  the  regula- 
tion of  child  labor.**  Thev  demanded,  moreover,  to  know  the  names 
of  the  mysterious  employees  of  the  New  England  mills  who  were 
a*ritating  for  labor  reform.  The  claim  that  no  evil  existed  they  de- 
clared absurd.  The  agreement  of  the  mill  men  simply  proved  that 
they  had  employed  children  under  10  years  of  age.  "'The  mill  men," 
the  address  declared,  "  are  in  the  position  of  being  forced  to  acknowl- 
edire  an  evil  in  spite  of  themselves,  while  offering  a  remedy  which  is 
wiiolly  sentimental."'  ^  A  matter  coming  within  the  province  of  legis- 
lation sliould  not  be  left  to  the  voluntaiT  c:ood  will  of  anv  set  of  men. 
A  skin  ^r  for  re<rulation  bv  voluntary  a^rreemont  was  askin^j  for  class 
exemption.  The  argument  against  such  legislation,  that  it  was  but 
the  "  entering  wedge  "  for  other  more  stringent  regulation,  was  the 
same  as  saying  that  they  must  not  pa-s  a  good  law  for  fear  a  bad 
law  maj'  be  passed  later.  They  concluded  by  ap])ealing  to  the  citizens 
"  not  to  advocate  the  material  development  of  Georgia  through  meth- 

<»  House  Journal,  1901.  p.  41. 

^Tho  Atlanta  ConstiUition,  November  12.  1001,  p.  0.  c.  4. 

<^  Edpir  Gardner  Muri^liy,  The  Present  Sontli.  Ai)pen(lix  B.  The  Atlanta 
Const  it  ntion  of  November  15,  11)01,  quotes  from  the  Alabama  committee  that  the 
.Massachusetts  mills  in  that  State  emi)loy  more  child  labor  than  the  southern- 
owned  mills. 

^'The  Atlanta  Constitution,  November  24.  1001.  p.  2^).  c.  2. 

^Tlie  Atlanta  Constitution,  November  18.  1001,  pp.  5,  8;  November  25,  p.  7; 
and  November  27,  p.  0. 

^The  Atlanta  Constitution,  November  25,  1001,  p.  7. 
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ods  vhich  experience  has  shown  to  be  no  less  inconsistent  with  well- 
established  economic  principles  than  they  are  opposed  to  the  simplest 
dictates  of  humanity."  « 

The  next  session  was  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  legislatures. 
The  representative  from  Fulton  County  introduced  the  same  bill  re- 
ported from  the  committee  the  year  before.  It  was  referred  as  before 
to  the  committee  on  labor  and  labor  statistics,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man. Somewhat  later  he  got  the  bill  taken  from  the  labor  committee 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  education.  He  said  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  the  bill  reported  favorably  by  the  committee,  as  15 
of  the  22  members  were  opposed  to  the  measure.  He  thought  the  house 
had  been  ransacked  to  find  members  opposed.  He  accordingly  re- 
signed, and  the  vice-chairman  with  him.  At  the  hearing  before  the 
committee  on  education  the  president  of  the  industrial  association, 
along  with  very  nearly  the  same  cotton  manufacturers  as  before,  and 
their  representatives,  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill.^  Two  clergy- 
men and  the  attorney  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  The  mill  owners  declared  they  did  not  oppose  the 
bill  for  any  '•  inherent  viciousness  "  in  it,  as  it  was  innocent  enough 
and  embodied  the  practices  of  their  agreement,  but  they  opposed  it 
because  it  was  the  "  entering  wedge  "  to  legislation  which  would 
affect  the  industries  destructivelv.  The  northern  mill  owner  was 
omitted  from  the  discussion ;  instead  "  a  few  labor  organizers  and 
sentimental  women  and  sentimental  hammer-heel  preachers "  were 
held  responsible  for  the  agitation,  according  to  one  representative  of 
a  mill  interest.  The  salutary  effect  of  the  factory  in  transforming  idle 
young  children  into  "  industrious  youths  "  was  the  theme  of  another 
opponent  of  legislation.*^ 

The  bill  was  reported  favorably,  but  was  followed  by  an  unfavor- 
able minority  report.^  Again  the  minority  was  convinced  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  a  child-labor  law  and  that  such  a  law  was  "  cal- 
culated to  do  great  harm  to  the  best  interests  and  developments  of 
the  State."  A\Tien  the  bill  came  up  as  a  special  order  there  was 
barely  a  quorum  present,  too  few  to  make  its  passage  possible,  so  its 
friends  tabled  it.*  It  was  not  again  taken  up  at  that  session,  but 
was  carried  over  to  the  session  of  U)03. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  both  houses  to  change  the  11-hour  law  to 
a  10-hour  law.    The  house  bill  never  left  the  committee,  and  in  the 


©The  Atlanta  Constitution,  Novenib<M-  18,  1901,  p.  8,  c.  6. 

^The  Atlanta  Constitution.  November  20.  1902,  p.  3,  c.  6. 

«Tlie  Atlanta  Constitution.  November  21.  1902. 

'House  Journal.  1902.  pp.  438.  TuU. 

•Ibid.,  p.  556;  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  November  27,  1902,  p.  7,  c  L 
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senate  after  a  favorable  report  it  was  recommitted  and  reported  back 
unfavorably.® 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1903  an  active  campaign  was 
going  on  outside  the  hulls  of  the  legislature.  The  president  of  the 
cotton  mill,  who  14  years  before  had  written  a  letter  advocating  the 
10-hour  system,  came  out  in  a  long  letter  against  child-labor  legisla- 
tion. He  declared  that  child  labor  was  the  result  of  a  cause,  poverty, 
and  the  treatment  of  prohibitory  legislation  was  for  the  effect  and 
not  the  cause.  Poverty  could  not  be  eradicated  by  law.  The  mills 
had  been  a  godsend  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Their  condition  had 
improved  greatly  over  what  it  was  on  the  farms;  and  if  the  children 
were  not  allowed  to  work  in  the  mills,  they  w^ould  have  to  return  to 
the  farms.  If  they  were  taken  out  of  the  mills  to  attend  school,  the 
State  would  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  maintaining  as  well  as  edu- 
cating them.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  worse  than  paternalism, 
it  was  "  downright  socialism."  Family  control  of  the  children  would 
be  superseded  by  state  and  mill  control.*  The  Atlanta  Federation 
replied,  and  the  president  of  the  industrial  association  attacked  the 
reply,  which  he  declared  a  "  tissue  of  misstatements."  He  identified 
the  part  of  organized  labor  in  the  fight  with  an  attempt  to  foist 
socialism  on  the  State.  He  also  stated  that  the  public  must  maintain 
the  children  if  they  were  out  of  the  mills,  which  led  to  paternalism 
and  state  socialism.  The  Federation  of  Trades  replied  that  the  manu- 
facturers' association  had  resorted  to  abuse  of  the  friends  of  the 
bill  rather  than  to  a  refutation  of  their  arguments.*^  At  a  meeting 
of  citizens  several  prominent  men  of  the  Stale  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  urging  the  importance  of  protecting  the  children,  and  citing  the 
prercdents  for  interfering  in  their  behalf.^ 

In  the  house  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  joint  conunittee  to  investigate 
the  cotton  mills  was  defeated  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  as  they 
thought  it  would  delay  action/  The  debate  covered  2  days.  The 
familiar  contention  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  exa^^gerated,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  legislation,  and  that  Xew  England  was 
back  of  the  bill  was  repeated.  The  bill  was  declared  lo  be  subversive 
of  democratic  government,  inexpedient,  unwise,  and  not  desired  by 
the  people.  The  cotton  manufacturer  in  providing  employment  was 
as  much  of  a  philanthropist  as  the  foun<ler  of  a  hospital.  Such  legis- 
lation was  the  entering  wedge  for  further  destructive  legislation,  it 
was  class  legislation,  interference  with  parental  authority,  a  sumptu- 
ary law,  and  it  enforced  idleness.     ''The  child  carries  his  sovereignty 

<»  House  Journal,  1902,  p.  108;  Senate  Journal,  pp.  173,  207,  223,  229,  358. 

^Thc  Atlanta  Constitution.  June  3U.  1903,  p.  1,  c.  2. 

c  Ibid.,  July  6.  1JK)3,  p.  3. 

*  Ibid.,  July  7.  irK)3,  p.  3,  c.  1,  2,  3. 

•House  Journal,  1903,  p.  90;  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  1,  1903,  p.  7,  c.  !• 
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in  his  own  hands,''  said  one  legislator,  ''  and  belongs  to  no  state. 
Tnstead  the  state  belongs  to  the  people  and  the  children  of  Georgia. 
The  state  has  no  right  to  transgress  or  to  infringe  upon  the  natural 
liberty  of  her  children  any  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  society."  To  all  of  this  the  advocates  answered 
that  legislation  to  protect  children  was  the  duty  of  the  state;  that  if 
a  child-labor  bill  was  paternalistic  then  paternalism  had  come  do^yn 
in  common  law,  for  there  were  numerous  precedents  for  the  protection 
of  children  against  their  parents.  The  children  were  too  young  to 
decide  for  themselves.  Moreover,  such  legislation  had  not  closed  the 
mills  in  Alabama  and  South  Carolina,  but  even  if  it  had  and  it  was 
true  that  industrial  progress  was  only  possible  through  child  labor 
and  the  destruction  of  children,  then  it  was  better  to  do  without  the 
progress.®  Several  amendments  were  adopted,  the  educational  re- 
quirement for  children  under  14  years  was  struck  out  in  the  hope  of 
facilitating  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  all  to  no  purpose  as  it  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  89  to  75.* 

The  next  year  the  friends  of  child-labor  legislation  were  apparently 
discouraged  by  their  failures  for  no  bill  was  presented,  the  only  labor 
measure  being  a  bill  for  a  10-hour  day  which  died  in  the  committee.*' 
In  1905  the  same  house  bill  that  had  figured  so  unsuccessfully  in  pre- 
ceding years  was  introduced  by  a  young  legislator  without  affiliations 
with  the  labor  interests,  and  perhaps  its  subsequent  success  was  in  no 
small  part  due  to  that  very  fact.^  The  bill  met  with  the  same  op- 
position at  the  committee  hearing  from  the  Atlanta  attorney,  and  was 
defended  as  before  by  the  attorney  of  the  Georgia  Federation  of 
Labor. '^  The  representative  of  lalx)r  again  ridiculed  "the  puenile  at- 
tempt of  the  opposition  to  inject  sectionalism  into  the  fight."'  He 
produced  plu)t()<i;raj)hs  and  names  of  children  under  10  years  of  age 
working  in  the  mills  around  AtlanUi.^  The  bill  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  a  vote  of  IT  to  (),  indicative  of  the  change  of  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  measure.  I)es[)ite  an  efTort  to  side  track  and 
the  sobriquet,  *' an  act  to  aid  New  En<iflan(l  cotton  mills  and  to  en- 
courage idleness/'  it  passed  })ractically  without  amendment  by  a  vote 


«The  Atlanta  Constitntlnn,  July  S,  p.  7,  and  July  0,  p.  7. 

*  House  Journal,  VM.i,  pp.  182 -185. 
•House  Journal,  1004,  p.  145. 

^  House  Journal.  VJO.^,  p.  71). 

*  It  was  char^etl  that  tlio  Atlanta  attorney  was  in  tlio  employ  of  the  Georgia 
Industrial  Association  from  his  contirnird  apiK'arancf  yviiv  after  year  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  (see  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Aujrust  KJ,  ISKJO,  p.  7,  c.  1  and  2). 
In  a  previous  simm^cIi.  h<»\v<»ver,  the  jxtMitU-man  had  disclaimed  such  a  HugtJjestion 
(see  the  Atlanta  Journal,  July  2:^.  llM)r»   p.  2). 

f  The  Atlanta  Constitution.  July  VJ,  IDUo,  p.  4,  c.  5;  the  Atlanta  Journal,  July 
23,  1905,  pp.  2,  3. 
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of  103  to  62.«  In  the  senate  it  fared  badly.  After  a  long  debate  it 
was  killed  by  a  vote  of  17  to  26.^  The  senate  opposition  arguments 
were  the  same  that  had  annually  come  to  light  in  the  house  for  the 
past  10  years.  The*bill  was  paternalistic,  "  sentimentalism  against 
sense,"  as  one  senator  characterized  it,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  New 
England  mills.  Another  senator,  president  of  a  cotton  mill,  opposed 
the  bill  because  it  would  lessen  the  value  of  the  mills  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  taxable  values  of  the  State.^ 

Despite  the  defeat  a  change  of  opinion  was  taking  place.  Most  of 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  Statue  were  in  favor  of  legislation. 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  had  stamped  the  bill  editorially  with  its 
approval  as  a  moderate  and  humane  measure,  and  thought  it  best  to 
have  the  agitation  removed  by  its  enactment.^ 

At  last,  in  1906,  the  child-labor  bill  was  passed.  The  same  repre- 
sentative from  Fulton  County  introduced  his  bill  of  the  previous 
year  into  the  house.^  Before  the  house  passed  the  bill  the  same  meas- 
ure with  the  signature  of  23  of  the  44  members  of  the  senate  was  intro- 
duced into  the  second  chamber.^  In  the  meantime  the  house  passed 
the  bill  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  125  to  2.  All  amend- 
ments were  rejected  by  friends  of  the  bill  for  fear  of  imperiling  its 
passage  in  the  Senate.^ 

The  Georgia  Industrial  Association  had  agreed  at  their  annual 
meeting  not  to  oppose  the  measure  any  further,  but  section  4  of  the 
house  bill,  which  required  mill  employees  to  attend  school  3  months 
of  each  year  until  passing  the  public  school  age,  was  considered  too 
drastic  to  pass  without  opposition.*  Accordingly  they  once  more 
appeared  before  the  senate  committee,  this  time  not  to  oppose  the  age 
limitation,  but  the  educational  provision.  With  one  aa*ord  they 
stated  that  the  enforcement  of  the  educational  feature  of  the  law 
would  stop  about  one-third  of  the  spindles  in  the  State.  One  manu- 
facturer estimated  that  the  reduction  in  the  demand  for  cotton  would 
be  about  150,000  bales.*    The  bill  with  an  amendment  was  favorably 

«  House  Journal,  1905,  p.  540;  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  August  3,  11)05,  pp.  6^ 
7,  August  4,  p.  7. 

6  Senate  Joiirnal,  3905.  p.  476. 

<^  The  xVtlantii  Constitution,  August  16,  11M)5,  p.  7,  c.  1  and  2 ;  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal. August  15,  11)05,  p.  3. 

<»  August  15,  1905.  also  August  4.  1005. 

«  House  Journal,  1906,  p.  91 :  the  Atlanta  Constlmtion,  June  30,  1906,  p.  7,  c.  1. 

f  Senate  Journal,  1906,  p.  1(K);  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  July  7.  UKKJ,  p.  7,  c.  3. 

^  House  Journal,  1J)06,  p.  312  et  seq. :  the  Atlanta  Journal,  July  16,  1006, 
p.  1,  c.  4. 

*The  Lindale,  Georgia,  Lance.  July  2<S,  1906. 

♦  The  Atlanta  Journal,  July  26.  1906,  p.  9,  c  1. 
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reported  by  a  bare  majority.*  It  was  passed  with  the  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  27  to  O.**  The  house  then  unanimously  concurred  in  the 
senate  amendment  and  the  bill  became  law/ 

It  provided  that  no  child  under  10  years  of  age  should  work  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment  under  any  circumstances.  After  the 
end  of  the  year  no  child  under  12  years  should  be  so  employed  unless 
a  widowed  mother  or  a  disabled  father  were  dependent  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  child.  In  such  cases  the  father,  not  the  widowed 
mother,  was  to  file  with  the  factory  a  certificate  from  the  ordinary 
of  the  county  attesting  his  dependency.  After  1907  night  work 
between  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  was  forbidden  children  under  14  years 
of  age.  After  that  year  also  children  under  14  years  of  age  could 
not  be  employed  unless  they  could  write  their  names  and  simple  sen- 
tences and  had  attended  school  for  12  weeks  during  the  past  year,  6 
weeks  of  which  must  have  been  consecutive.  Children  14  to  18  years 
of  age  employed  in  factories  must  attend  school  12  weeks  each  year, 
6  weeks  of  which  must  be  consecutive.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the 
employee  must  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  school  attendance. 
This  educational  provision,  however,  applied  only  to  children  "  en- 
tering such  employment "  at  the  age  of  14  years  or  less.  Before  em- 
ploying a  child,  the  employer  must  have  an  affidavit  signed  by  the 
parent  certifying  to  the  age  and  date  of  birth  of  the  child.  These 
affidavits  and  certificates  were  open  to  inspection  by  the  grand  juries 
of  the  county.^  The  law  did  not  contain  the  usual  provision  which 
found  only  those  employers  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  who  "  know- 
ingly "  violated  the  law.  The  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot.  Only 
parents  who  knowingly  furnished  false  age  affidavits,  etc.,  were 
guilty  of  a  nnsdemeanor. 

The  meaning  of  the  law  is  fairly  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fourth  section.  As  that  is  anything  but  plain,  it  would  be  well  to  give 
it  in  full  that  the  reader  may  see  its  difficulties.    It  reads: 

Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^  That  on  and 
after  January  1,  1008,  no  child,  except  as  heretofore  provided,  under 
14  years  of  ago  shall  he  employed  or  allowed  to  labor  in  or  al)out  any 
factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  within  this  State  unless  he 
or  she  can  write  his  or  her  name  and  simple  sentences,  and  shall  have 
attended  school  for  12  weeks  of  the  preceding  year,  6  weeks  of  which 
school  attendance  shall  be  consecutive;  and  no  such  child  as  afore- 
said between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years  shall  be  so  employed  unless 
such  child  shall  have  attended  school  for  12  weeks  of  the  preceding 
year,  6  weeks  of  which  school  attendance  shall  be  consecutive;  and 

at  the  end  of  each  year,  until  such  child  shall  have  passed  the  public 

■  « 

a  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  27,  1906,  p.  7,  c.  8. 
&  Senate  Journal,  irKMK  p.  ;i30. 
c  House  Journal,  IIKK).  p.  GOO. 
*  AcU  of  1»0C,  No.  3UJ). 
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school  a^,  an  affidavit  certifying  to  such  attendance,  as  is  required  by 
this  section,  shall  be  furnished  to  the  employer  oy  the  parent  or 
guardian  or  persons  sustaining  parental  relation  to  such  child.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  children  entering  such 
employment  at  the  age  of  14  years  or  less. 

The  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  experienced  such  difficulty 
with  this  particular  section  that  the  president  was  instructed  to 
request  of  the  attorney-general  an  interpretation.  According  to  his 
view,  given  unofficially,  the  "  except  as  heretofore  provided  "  refers 
to  orphans  and  children  of  widowed  mothers  and  disabled  fathers 
dependent  upon  their  labor,  who  are  exempted  from  any  educational 
requirements.  The  last  sentence  that  "  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  children  entering  such  employment  at  the  age 
of  14  years  or  less  "  admitted  of  two  interpretations,  he  thought ; 
"  first,  that  it  applies  to  children  who  had  already  been  employed  in 
factories  and  at  the  time  of  employment  were  14  years  or  less;  second, 
as  applying  to  children  for  the  first  time  engaging  at  labor  in  the 
factory  or  manufacturing  establishment.  Under  the  first  interpreta- 
tion, therefore,  a  child  who  has  entered  into  this  service  while  under 
14  years  or  less  may  not  be  retained  in  the  employment  after  reaching 
the  age  of  14  years,  beginning  with  January  1,  1908,  unless  he  has 
attended  school  for  12  weeks  of  the  preceding  year  and  can  write  his 
or  her  name  and  simple  sentences.  To  illustrate,  a  child  employed  in 
a  mill  at  the  age  of  13  years  on  December  81,  1907,  attains  its  four- 
teenth birthday.  Such  a  child  can  not,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  be  retained  in  the  mill  unless  he  shall  have  attended  school 
for  12  weeks  in  the  year  1907,  and  for  each  subsequent  year  until 
he  reaches  the  school  age.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  a  child  was  em- 
ployed in  a  mill  at  the  age  of  15  years  and  attained  its  sixteenth 
birthday  on  December  31,  1907,  this  child,  under  the  provisions 
quoted,  could  be  retained  in  the  employment,  whether  or  not  it  had 
attended  s('lux>l  or  could  read  or  write.  Again,  under  the  provision 
of  this  section,  a  child,  to  illustrate,  say,  U'y  years  old,  may  be  em- 
ployed at  this  service  if  it  be  for  the  first  time  in  a  mill,  whether  or 
not  he  can  read  or  write  or  has  attendml  school.''  To  the  query  of  the 
manufacturers,  whether  attendance  at  niirht  school  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  he  replied  in  the  nepitive,  as  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  law  for  operating  j)ublic  schools  at  night.  "  I  con- 
strue the  act  in  question,"  he  wrote,  ''as  intending  as  a  condition 
pre(?edent  to  employment  of  children  of  tender  years  in  the  mills, 
attendance  upon  the  schools  in  good  faith."'  Children  working  11 
hours  a  day  were  not  in  a  position  to  profit  by  attending  night  school. 
The  act,  he  declared,  was  "  intended  to  benefit,  not  to  destroy 
children."  <» 


•The  Atlanta  Constitution.  June  28,  1907,  p.  14,  c.  2. 
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The  phrase  "  entering  such  employment "  was  given  still  another 
interpretation.  It  might  mean  employment  in  a  particular  factory 
as  well  as  employfaient  in  general.  If  a  particular  factory  is  meant, 
the  child  who  began  work  in  X's  factory  at  15  years  of  age  would  not 
have  to  attend  school  any  more,  although  it  might  have  been  working 
elsewhere  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child  who  entered  X's 
factory  under  15  years  and  continued  to  work  there  until  it  was  18 
years  of  age  must  attend  school  each  year.  With  the  first  interpreta- 
tion the  tendency  would  be  for  children  over  14  years  to  chayge  em- 
ployment in  order  to  avoid  further  school  attendance.  If  employ- 
ment in  general  is  meant,  they  must  attend  school  12  weeks  each  year 
irrespective  of  how  often  they  might  change  the  occupation  or  the 
place  of  work.  In  this  event,  to  be  sure,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  employer  to  keep  tab  on  the  veracity  of  the  parent. 

The  grand  jury  inspection  applies  only  to  the  affidavits  and  certifi- 
cates, which  means  that  they  could  only  pass  on  whether  the  mill  had 
the  certificates  on  file  or  not.  If  the  mill  had  failed  to  keep  any 
certificates  they  could  make  a  presentment.  The  more  important 
facts,  whether  the  certificates  were  antiquated  or  false  or  insufficient 
for  the  number  of  children  and  young  persons  employed,  would 
escape  them  completely  "as  their  power  does  not  extend  beyond  in- 
specting the  affidavits  and  certificates.  Indeed,  the  interpretation 
of  the  duty  of  grand  jurors  would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  execute  these  laws.  The  facts  to  be  investigated  must  be  discovered 
by  the  grand  jury  or  a  member  of  it,  the  difficulties  of  which  in  the 
case  of  factory  inspection  have  already  been  noted.* 

In  spite  of  the  ambiguity  in  the  phraseology  of  the  law  and  its 
ineflFectiveness  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  three  legislatures  that 
have  followed.  In  1908  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  was  introduced  into 
the  house.''  It  did  away  with  the  exceptions  for  orphans  and  chil- 
dren of  widows,  etc.,  forbade  employment  under  12  years  of  age  under 
any  circumstances,  reduced  hours  to  GO  a  week,  between  G  a.  m.  and 
6  p.  m.,  and  provided  that  the  school  certificates  should  be  signed  by 

«**  While  each  member  Is  under  obUgation  to  make  diUgent  Inquiry  and  to 
present  truly  all  infractions  of  the  criminal  law  which  may  be  given  to  the 
body  in  charge,  or  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  of  them  touching  the 
service  In  which  they  are  engaged;  and  while  their  powers  are  to  a  certain 
extent  inquisitorial,  they  have  to  be  exercised  within  well-deflned  limits.    They  I 

can  find  no  bill  nor  make  any  presentment,  except  upon  the  testimony  of  wit-  ' 

nesses  sworn  in  a  particular  case,  where  the  party  is  charged  with  a  specified 
offense;  nor  can  tliey  subpcena  a  witness  to  testify  before  them  as  to  his  general 
knowledge  of  violations  of  the  i)enai  laws,  when  the  fact  to  be  investigated  has 
not  been  discovcriHl  by  the  grand  jur>'  or  any  member  thereof,  and  when  that 
body  knows  nothing  of  any  person  connected  with  or  guilty  of  the  offense."  i 

(77  Ga.,  144 ;  see  Georgia  Code  of  1805,  sees.  829,  830.) 

»  House  Journal,  1908,  p.  724. 
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the  teacher.^    It  never  got  beyond  its  second  reading.*    In  1909  a 
similar  bill  died  in  the  committee.*^ 

Various  other  measures  looking  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  have 
been  up  before  the  legislature  with  the  same  ill  success.  The  factory- 
inspection  bills  of  1907  and  1909  never  left  the  committee.*  A  bill  to 
require  the  registration  of  births,  which  in  time  would  prevent  false 
age  affidavits,  passed  the  senate  in  1908,  but  stalled  in  the  house  after 
its  second  reading.*  The  bureau  of  labor  and  labor  statistics  bill 
reached  a  second  reading  in  the  house  in  1907.^  In  1909,  although 
this  bill  was  in  accord  with  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion,^ it  never  got  beyond  the  committee.*  A  10-hour  bill  forbidding 
night  work  for  women  got  no  further  than  a  second  reading  in  1909.* 

ALABAMA. 

Compared  with  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  the  cotton  industry  of 
Alabama  is  small.  In  1905  there  were  only  758,000  spindles,  whereas 
the  Carolinas,  between  them,  had  4,745,000  and  Georgia  1,316,000 
spindles.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  operatives,  however,  have  been 
children  in  Alabama  than  in  the  Southern  States  more  specifically 
identified  with  the  mill  industry.  Thus,  in  1900,  while  the  percentage 
of  children  to  the  total  number  of  operatives  ranged  from  23.5  to 
26.9  per  cent  in  the  three  States  mentioned,  in  Alabama  it  was  29.2  per 
cent,  and  in  1905  it  was  still  27  per  cent  in  Alabama,  contrasted  with 
22.4  to  23.7  per  cent  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.^ 

As  early  as  1887  a  child-labor  law  was  passed,  the  first  in  any 
Southern  State.  The  ease  with  which  the  bill  became  law  at  that 
date,  compared  with  the  obstacles  which  similar  bills  have  later 
encountered  furnishes  food  for  reflection.  The  senator  from  Mobile 
County  introduced  in  the  senate,  along  with  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  exhibitions  or  in 
any  business  injurious  to  health  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limbs,  a  bill 
"to  prevent  the  compelling  of  women  and  children  or  the  permitting 
of  children  under  14  years  of  age  to  labor  in  a  mechanical  or  manu- 
facturing business  more  than  10  hours  a  day."  *    With  a  vote  of  19  to  1 

«  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  August  4,  11)08,  p.  7,  c.  3. 

^  House  Journal,  11K)8.  p.  724. 

«  House  Journal,  1909,  p.  236. 

'House  Journal,  1907,  p.  324;  1909,  p.  230. 

•Senate  Journal,  11K)8,  p.  :i()G;  House  Journal,  1908,  p.  857. 

f  House  Journal,  1907,  p.  143. 

^The  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  14,  1909,  p.  7,  c.  3. 

*  House  Journal,  liK)9,  p.  527;  Senate  Journal,  1909,  p.  559. 

*  Senate  Journal.  1!K)9,  p.  579;  House  Journal,  1909,  p.  C15;  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, July  29,  1909,  p.  7,  c.  5;  July  30,  p.  3,  c.  7. 

i  See  tahle,  p.  46. 

*  Senate  Journal,  1886-87,  p.  330. 
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the  labor  bill  passed  its  third  reading.*  The  same  day  the  senate 
bill  was  introduced,  the  representative  from  Mobile  County  intro- 
duced the  same  measures  into  the  house.^  The  house  went  a  step 
further  than  the  senate  and  reduced  the  10  hours  of  the  senate  bill  to 
8,  and  passed  the  amended  bill  unanimously/  The  senate  agreed  to 
the  anfendmcnt  and  the  bill  became  law.  It  provided  that  any  person 
compelling  a  child  under  18  years  of  age  or  a  woman  to  work  in  a 
mechanical  or  manufacturing  business  more  than  8  hours  a  day  or 
permitting  a  child  under  14  years  to  work  more  than  8  hours  was 
finable.  The  employment  of  children  under  15  years  in  coal  mines 
was  forbidden.* 

At  fhe  next  session  of  the  legislatui-e,  two  years  later,  the  senator 
from  Ehnore  County  introduced  a  bill  repealing  the  act,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  Elmore.'  In  the  house  a  bill  to  secure  similar  ends  was 
brought  in  by  the  Elmore  representative.^  The  Tallassee  Cotton 
Mills  had  been  established  in  Elmore  as  far  back  as  1860.  The  house 
bill  never  came  to  the  third  reading,  as  the  senate  bill  had  already 
passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of  19  to  3  and  was  waiting  to  be  acted  on 
by  the  house.'  The  reprer^entative  from  Autauga  County  offered  an 
amendment  to  add  his  countv  to  Elmore.*  In  this  form  the  bill  be- 
came  law.  The  Prattville  Cotton  Mill  had  been  established  in  Au- 
tauga County  in  1887. 

The  child-labor  law,  after  7  years'  existence,  was  repealed  in  1894. 
Earlv  in  the  session  of  1804  the  senator  from  Jefferson  Countv  intro- 
duced,  by  request,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  law  as  far  as  Etowah  County 
was  concerned.*  The  next  day  the  representative  from  Etowah 
County  start(Hl  a  similar  hill  on  its  legislative  career  in  the  hou5?e.^ 
The  senate*  bill  passed  first,  l)v  a  vote  of  *J()  to  (>,  but  not  lx»fore  an 
amendment,  offeriMl  bv  the  senator  who  had  introduced  the  bill,  had 
been  adopted  which  struck  out  the  application  to  Etowah  County 
and  repealed  the  existing  law  for  the  whole  State,  as  well  as  the 
counties  of  Elinoro  and  Autauga.*  The  house  approved  the  passage 
of  the  bill  hv  a  vote  of  5:^  to  7.' 


«  Senate  .Tournnl.  ls>«V-S7.  p.  405. 

*  House  Journal,  ISST,  p.  5^)3. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  VHi). 

<Act8  of  lSSJr>-87.  No.  40. 
''Senate  Journnl.  issH-Sl).  p.  H)!). 
^  Ilouiae  Jonrnnl,  isss-si),  p.  So. 
9  Senate  Journal,  1SS8-89.  p.  r)C9. 

*  House  Jounml,  lsSS-89.  p.  922. 
<  Senate  Journal.  lslV4-9r».  p.  (>2. 

>  House  Journal.  lS94-l>r).  p.  71. 

*  Senate  Journal.  ISIM  '.).">.  p.  12,T 
'  House  Journal,  lbl>4-U5,  p.  275. 
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Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  session  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  by  a  representative  from  Jefferson  CJounty  to  restore  the  law  by 
a  bill  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children  in  mines  and  manufac- 
turing establishments,  but  the  bill  never  emerged  from  the  com- 
mittee.* 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  a  law  to  encourage  the  building  of' cotton 
and  woolen  mills  by  the  remission  of  taxes  for  5  years,  passed  at  the 
session  of  1892-93,*  the  Dwight  Manufacturing  Company  of  Mas- 
sachusetts began  building  a  branch  in  Etowah  County  in  Alabama  in 
1895/ 

Although  the  child-labor  law  of  1887  carried  with  it  no  method  of 
enforcement,  it  did  something  to  reduce  the  employment  of  children. 
In  1880  the  433  children  employed  represented  over  29  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  wage-earners ;  in  1890,  despite  the  increase  in  the 
number  to  601,  the  percentage  had  dropped  to  24.  In  1900  the  num- 
ber of  children  had  still  further  increased  to  over  2,400,  while  the 
percentage  had  increased  to  29,  what  it  was  20  years  before.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  legislature  had  not  been  idle  in  enacting  legis- 
lation for  the  protection  of  miners.  In  1890-91  a  law  creating  the 
office  of  inspector  of  mines  with  a  salary  of  $1,500  was  passed.*  In 
the  house  debate  over  the  bill,  the  opposition  sounded  the  familiar 
note  of  noninterference.  The  representative  from  Lowndes  County 
thought  that  every  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  manage  his  own 
property  and  predicted  that  if  the  farmers  and  merchants  Should 
have  their  property  "  subjected  to  such  surveillance  and  intermed- 
dling "  tliey  would  leave  the  State/.  At  the  next  session  changes  were 
made  in  the  mining  law  looking  to  a  more  careful  regulation.  Sec- 
tion 14  forbade  the  employment  of  women  and  boys  under  10  years  of 
ap^  in  or  about  any  mine.^  Four  ye^irs  later  the  age  of  employment 
of  l)o3's  in  the  min(»s  was  raised  from  10  years  to  12  years.  Women 
were  still  forbidden  employment  as  l)ef()re.'^  The  bill  was  the  out- 
come of  an  investigation  into  the  mines  of  the  State  by  the  house 
mining  committee.  Their  report  is  chiefly  concerned  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  mining  properties  and  contains  no  mention  of  the  employ- 

«  House  Journal,  18fM-05,  p.  706. 

ft  Act  of  1S1)2  J>3,  No.  883. 

^'Vho  Toxlilo  Blue  Book  for  lSOr>-00.  p.  47,  states  that  the  mill  was  under 
construction.  The  book  bears  the  date  1S!C>-<.)G  on  the  title-pap*,  but  the 
material  must  have  been  collected  durinj:  1S'J4-1)5.  The  copyright  stamp  on 
the  edition  in  the  Library  of  Congress  bears  the  date  of  August  8,  1895.  This 
Indicates  that  the  mill  must  have  been  under  construction  during  the  early  part 
of  181)5. 

<^  Se<'  table,  p.  46. 

^Acts  «.f  IMMMH.  No.  002. 

^The  Daily  Ucgistcr.  .Mohilo.  Ala..  r<'bruary  15,  IS'jl.  p.  2.  c.  4. 

^Acts  of  ISliU  n:i.  Nc.  LT,<i. 

*  Acts  of  Alabama,  181)6-07,  No.  486,  sec.  27. 
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ment  of  children  in  the  mines.«  Doubtless  there  was  very  little  child 
labor,  as  bituminous  mines  have  few  occupations  which  could  be  filled 
by  children.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  miners'  wages 
every  twp  weeks  in  checks  redeemable  in  money  after  passing  the 
house  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  21  to  7.* 
After  the  repeal  of  the  child-labor  law  each  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  child-labor  bills.  Early  in 
the  session  of  1896  the  representative  from  Cullman  County  brought 
in  a  measure  to  prevent  the  working  of  girls  under  15  years  of  age  in 
cotton  or  woolen  mills.*'  Similarly  in  the  senate  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  children  12  years  and  under  in  mechanical,  mercan- 
tile, and  manufacturing  establishments  was  introduced  by  the  senator 
from  Mobile  County.*  Both  bills  died  in  committee.  Indeed  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  legislation  would  be  enacted  at  that 
session,  as  the  legislature  was  occupied  with  encouraging  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton  mills  in  the  State.  A  law  was  passed  exempting 
from  taxation  for  a  period  of  10  years  all  cotton  mills,  incorporated 
within  5  years,  if  more  than  $50,000  had  been  expended  in  their  erec- 
tion.* Since  one  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  law  was  the  steady 
employment  it  would  afford  the  population  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
legislature  would  be  disposed  to  hedge  the  employment  of  labor  with 
diflScuIties.^  Again  at  the  session  of  1898-99  child-labor  bills  were 
introduced  with  the  same  result  as  at  previous  legislatures.  A  repre- 
sentative from  Lee  County  brought  in  a  bill  limiting  hours  to  10  a 
day  or  60  a  week  in  mines  and  factories  and  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  8  years  of  age.^  The  committee  did  not 
report,  and  he  later  introduced  two  separate  bills,  a  10-hour  bill,  and 
one  raising  the  a^e  limit  to  12  years,  but  with  no  better  success.* 
The  committee  never  reported  any  of  them.  The  cause  of  child  labor 
received  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  senate.  The  senator 
from  St.  Clair  and  Ktowah  got  his  bill  "  to  regulate  the  working  of 
children  under  the  age  of  12  years  in  mines  and  factories  "  favorably 
reported  by  the  coniniittee  on  privileges  and  elect  ions.*  During  the 
debate  the  amendments  of  the  senator  from  Madison  County  and  the 
senator  from  Lamax,  Fayette,  and  Walker  counties  to  exclude  their 

«The  Blniilnjjhaii)  Stnte-HeraUi,  January  26,  1897,  p.  7,  c.  3,  4.  and  5. 

^  Semite  Journal,  l.biM;^97,  p.  720. 
c  House  Journal,  181)G-97,  p.  o37. 
*Scnale  Journal,  lSU<V-97.  p.  41M>. 
«Act8  of  IMH;  97.      No.  378. 

^Tlio  Hirniin^'lmni  Stute-IIerald,  Frhrunry  7,  1897,  p.  10.  c.  2  and  3. 
^  House  Journal,  1S9H-99,  p.  KM;   the  Mobile  Daily  Keglster,  November  22, 
1S9S,  p.  2,  c.  1. 

*  House  Journal.  1898-99.  pp.  104,  Km. 
<  Senate  Journal,  1898-99,  pp.  12(J.  155. 
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districts  from  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  tabled."  The  senator 
from  Madison  wanted  that  county  excepted  because  his  city,  Hunts- 
ville,  would  lose  a  $5,000,000  mill.  The  other  senator  opposed  the 
bill  because  it  did  not  cover  the  case.  He  is  accredited  with  the  ob- 
servation that  if  the  bill  became  law,  children  under  the  stipulated 
age  could  not  work  in  the  mines  and  factories  and  that  employers 
would  not  employ  them  unless  they  could  make  money  out  of  their 
labor.*  An  amendment  allowing  children  to  work  over  10  hours  if 
they  were  paid  for  the  extra  time  was  tabled.  The  bill  passed  by  a 
vote  of  20  to  6.®  The  law  did  not  apply  to  child  prisoners  serving 
sentences  for  violation  of  the  laws.  The  house  committee  on  immi- 
gration and  labor,  to  which  the  bill  was  referred,  never  reported. 
Similarly  later  in  the  session  a  house  bill  to  prevent  the  night  work 
of  children  in  cotton  mills  "  before  sunup  and  after  sundown  "  never 
got  out  of  the  conrniittee.** 

The  indifference  of  the  house  is  all  the  more  inexplicable,  as  the 
child-labor  bill  was  not  an  unpopular  measure.  The  Birmingham 
Age-Herald,  for  example,  had  an  editorial  indorsing  the  bill  and 
commending  the  action  of  the  senate  in  standing  up  "  for  the  defense- 
less little  folks."  It  condemned  especially  excepting  certain  counties 
from  the  terms  of  the  bill  and  asserted  that — 

Discrimination  within  the  State  would  be  even  more  odious  and 
unwarranted  than  dij-criminatiou  anions  the  sovereign  States.  What 
is  «:()0(1  for  one  county  is  good  for  all.  Either  this  bill  should  be 
applied  to  all  or  to  none.  A  county  that  attempts  to  establish  indus- 
tries on  the  ba^is  of  work  by  tender  chihh'en  at  low  wages  and  for 
long  hours  should  be  checked  and  curbed  and  rendered  humane 
against  its  will. 

The  customary  hours  of  work  in  the  cotton  factories  exceed  11 
hours,  in  some  cases  rising  to  12  hours.  To  say  that  a  child  below  12 
years  of  age  shall  work  such  hours  is  almost  incredible  and  inhuman. 
It  is  scarcely  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  It  is  a  jump  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  editorial  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  bill  should  not 
encounter  even  six  negative  votes  in  the  house.*' 

Early  in  the  session  of  1JM)0  the  representative  from  the  Birming- 
ham district  introduced  two  bills,  one  regulating  the  hours  of  labor 
in  mines  and  factories  and  the  other  forbidding  the  employment  of 
children  under  13  years.^     Both  bills  died  in  iho  conimitteo  on  mining 

fl  Senate  Jounial,  ISDS  1)1),  p.  201. 

^Tlio  IMrminfrliani  A^'o-IIenild,  Deoeinher  2,  1SI)S.  p.  2,  c.  4. 
«  Senate  Jonrnal,  1S1>S-I«).  j).  201. 
^  House  Journal,  ISDs  i«).  p.  1178. 
«  December  3,  lsi)s.  i).  4.  c.  1. 

niouse  Journal,  TJOU  IDUl,  p.  KK);  the  ninnlngliam  Ape-TIeralcl,  December  4 
lOOO,  p.  10,  c.  1. 
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and  manufactures.  Later  tlie  Americaii  Federation  of  Lnhor  sent 
a  special  agent  to  Alabamn  to  assist  in  g^elting  child-labor  and  com- 
piilsorv-pd II cation  laws  passed."  Slie  found  hearty  sympntliy  and 
cooperation  among  the  women's  clubs  of  Birmingham  and  various 
other  organizations  of  the  State.*  Indeed,  before  her  arrival  the 
Alabama  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  had  started  a  similar 
movement  in  Huntsville,  and  the  Ministers'  Union  in  Montgomery 
barl  also  been  demanding  protection  to  child  workers."  A  representa- 
tive from  Jefferson  County  introduced  the  bill  prepared  by  ibe  diild- 
Iftbor  conunittee,  the  name  of  the  newly  organized  voluntary  commit- 
tee, into  tlie  house."  It  forbade  the  employment  of  children  under  12 
yeai-s  of  age,  but  allowed  exceptions  for  the  children  of  widows  and 
disabled  fathers  from  10  to  12  years  of  age.  A  CO-hour  week  was  to 
be  established  and  night  work  for  children  under  IG  years  forbidden. 
Educational  qualifications  and  12  weeks'  school  attendance  eoch  year 
were  provided  for.  Age  and  schooling  certificates  had  to  be  filed 
with  the  employers.  The  law  also  looked  out  for  its  enforcement 
through  factory  inspectors.  As  may  be  seen,  this  bill  was  far  in 
advance  of  those  before  the  legislatures  of  other  Southern  States  at 
tliis  time.'  In  the  meantime  the  senator  from  Jefferson  County  intro- 
duced the  bill  into  the  Senate.'  Unfortunately  no  account  of  the 
speeches  at  the  committee  hearing  is  available.  We  have  only  a  list 
of  the  speakers.  The  bill  was  never  reported  from  the  committees, 
as  a  majority  of  each  was  opposed  to  it"  The  next  day  it  came  sud- 
denly to  life  in  the  house.  Its  friends  thought  that  if  it  could  get  on 
the  calendar  with  a  favorable  report  it  would  pass.  Accordingly  it 
was  reintroduced  by  the  representative  from  Baldwin  County,  with 
the  request  that  it  be  referred  to  another  committee,  immigration  and 
labor.  The  representative  from  Etowah  County,  where  the  Dwight 
Mills  were  located,  opposed  referring  it  to  any  otlier  committee  besides 
mining  and  manufacturing.  He  thought  it  should  be  referred  back 
to  the  old  committee  out  of  courtesy.  As  there  was  no  quorum  voting, 
the  speaker  referred  it  to  the  committee  on  immigration  and  labor, 
as  requested,*  but  (he  bill  did  not  get  out  of  the  committee. 

•E.  G.  Murphy,  The  Present  South  (IWM),  foolnolD  to  p.  Iltl. 
'The  tUmitnghnm  Age-Hcralil.  January  18.  20,  28.  27,  and  |i\'hninry  8,  lOOl. 
*The  Birmingham  Age-IIei-ald.  Jauaary  18,  1001,  p,  G,  c.  2;  MiirpUy,  op,  clL, 
p.  814. 

*  HouM  Journal.  1000-1901.  p.  7W. 

•The  llirmin|;hani  AKe-RemW.  Janunry  10,  1902.  p.  5,  c.  2. 
'  Sfvate  Joiimol.  1001.  p.  561. 

'The  DtriulDgliam  Age-Herald,  February  6,  1001.  p.  1.  e.  5  and  0;  Murphy, 
op.  cit.,  p.  llO. 

*  House  Journal,  lOOO-lOOl,  p.  lOUO;  RIrui1iii;liiL[u  AfL-IIerulU,  t'eluunr;  7, 
I  ttCO,  p.  1.  c.  2  and  8. 
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The  opposition  arguments  were  the  old  ones.  Such  legislation  was 
class  legislation  and  consequently  unconstitutional.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  Federation  of  Labor  pointed  out  that  this  objecticm  came 
at  the  very  time  when  the  mill  interests  were  clamoring  for  the  ex- 
emption of  cotton  mills  from  taxation.^  The  fact  that  she  was  an 
emissary  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  was  utilized  to  brand  the  effort 
to  secure  legislation  as  "outside  interference."  They  represented 
that  the  labor  unions  were  soliciting  northern  manufacturers  for 
funds  with  which  to  stir  up  labor  trouble  in  the  South  and  put  an 
end  to  the  success  of  Alabama  cotton  mills,  which  would  then  be  on 
the  same  competitive  plane  with  the  New  England  mills.*  Such 
legislation,  moreover,  was  but  the  "entering  wedge"  for  further 
oppressive  labor  legislation  which  would  ultimately  destroy  the 
industry.*'  It  would  never  do  to  cripple  the  Alabama  industry  as 
long  as  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  did  not  enact  labor  legislation.* 

One  of  the  New  England  manufacturers  who  was  likewise  treasurer 
of  a  mill  in  Alabama  wrote  from  his  Boston  office  to  the  Evening 
Transcript  that  a  law  for  compulsory  education  was  what  the  Alabama 
cotton  mills  needed  and  not  a  child-labor  law.«  The  child-labor  com- 
mittee and  the  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
had  introduced  a  compulsorj'  education  bill  which  the  house  had 
indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote  of  54  to  20/  In  I'eply  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  opponents  of  the  child-labor  bill  selected  one  of  the  best 
known  opponents  of  compulsory  education  to  appear  in  their  behalf 
at  the  committee  hearing.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  representa- 
tive of  the  manufacturing  interests  that  fought  most  vigorously 
against  the  child-labor  bill  took  no  part  in  the  discussion  of  compul- 
sory education.  All  this  gave  color,  it  was  charged,  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  talk  about  compulsory  education  was  ''  but  part  of  an  at- 
tempt to  block  a  reform  which  is  possible  by  the  safe  proposal  of  a 
reform  which  is  impossible — that  the  effort  is  simply  a  neat  and 
effective  element  in  the  diplomacy  of  estoppel."  ' 

The  Huntsville  Mercury,  in  an  editorial  defending  the  failure  of 
the  bill,  wrote : 

At  present  Alabama  is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  matter  of  cotton 
manuiacturing,  and  to  place  a  check  upon  such  development  by  allow- 
ing the  passage  of  any  law  relating  to  labor  will  be  injudicious  and 
unwarranted.    It  will  be  timQ  enough  to  correct  such  evils  when  they 

<»Rirm Ingham  Age-Herald,  February  10,  1001,  p.  10,  c.  4. 
^T.otter  of  treasurer  of  the  Dwight  Mnnufaoturlng  Company  to  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  October  30.  1901,  quoted  by  Murphy,  o'p.  cit.,  p.  311. 
c  Ibid. 

^'The  Blrmingliam  Age-IIerald,  November  25,  11)00,  p.  12,  c.  2. 
«  Murphy,  op.  cit,  p.  320. 
niouse  Journal,  1900-11K)1,  p.  ir,2a 
9  Murphy,  op.  cit.,  pi).  323,  324. 
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occur  and  certainly  our  cotton  mill  population  is  not  yet  large  enough 
to  need  regulating.  The  trouble  with  such  laws  arises  for  the  most 
part  from  precedent  One  radical  measure  only  paves  the  way  for 
another,  and  the  sooner  the  general  assembly  puts  down  the  appear- 
ance of  being  favora^ble  to  such  laws  the  better  for  the  whole  people 
of  the  State.  It  may  not  be  best  for  a  child  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill, 
but  that  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
children,  and  not  by  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama.^ 

The  Age-Herald  observed  that  the  less  the  Mercury  said  about  leav- 
ing helpless  diildren  to  the  sole  control  of  their  natural  guardians 
the  better.*  Some  months  before,  in  an  editorial,  it  had  given  the 
following  picture  of  conditions : 

If  there  be  those  who  doubt  the  employment  of  children  in  this 
State  of  tender  years  during  long  hours  lor  Russian  pay — if  there 
be  any  such  people  in  the  legislature  of  Alabama — the  serceant-at- 
arms  should  display  his  alleged  mace  and  muster  them  into  line  and 
march  them  to  the  door  of  the  nearest  cotton  factory  at  the  hour  of 
dispersion.  For  there  thev  will  see  little  girls,  8  or  9  years  of  age, 
who  for  a  pittance  began  breathing  in  lint  and  dirt  berore  daylight, 
and  when  night  came  were  still  at  it,  never  feeling  for  one  moment 
a  ray  of  the  vivifying  sun.  And  they  will  see  not  one  such  child,  but 
scores  of  them,  and  in  some  towns  of  the  State  hundreds  of  them. 

"  Now  who  is  responsible  for  this  treatment  of  helpless  little  chil- 
dren; for  this,  worse  than  chattel  slavery,"  as  Mr.  Leath  correctly 
pronounces  it?  Not  the  mill  driver  primarily,  although  he  is  a 
willing  agent,  but  you  and  I,  friends  ana  fellow  citizens,  are  the  ones 
who  should  be  held  responsible,  for  sovereignty  means  the  control 
and  supervision  of  every  individual  in  the  State.  Nor  is  our  re- 
sponsibility shifted  by  any  specious  plea  whatever.  If  other  States 
do  so  and  so,  so  mucli  the  worse  for  them.  If  Alabama  can  not  have 
cotton  mills  unless  they  authorize  the  employment  of  her  little  ones 
at  ungodly  hours  for  ungodly  pay,  then  let  the  State  be  milUess. 
We  want  no  mills  built  on  helplessness  and  tender  innocence. 

There  are  children  no  more  than  7  years  old — little  girls  as  a  rule — 
in  the  factories  of  this  State,  who  are  summoned  long  before  daylight, 
and  are  driven  into  the  noisy  lint-filled  air,  and  there  kept  until 
long  after  nightfall,  in  order  that  they  may  earn  ten  cents  a  day. 
Let  no  one  say  that  this  inhuman  system  would  go  on  in  other  States, 
and  that  the  passage  of  Mr.  Leath  s  bill  would  simply  transfer  them 
to  other  mills.  Awav  with  such  devices.  The  other  cotton  States 
are  moving  in  this  matter.  Let  Alabama  clear  her  own  skirts;  that 
is  all  she  can  do."  ^ 

The  next  legislature  saw  the  child-labor  bill  passed.  The  State 
child-labor  committee,  the  representatives  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  Alabama,  and  the  mill  men  agreed  on  a  compro- 
mise bill..  As  might  be  expected,  it  was  less  severe  than  the  1901  bill 
proposed  by  the  child-labor  committee.     It  retained  the  12-year  age 

"Quoted  by  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  February  7,  1901,  p.  4,  c.  2. 

» Ibid. 

•  November  22,  1900,  p.  4,  c  1« 
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limit,  with  the  10-year  exceptions  for  day  work,  but  lowered  the  aga 
limit  for  night  work  from  16  to  13  years.  The  60-hoiir  week  for 
children  under  16  years  of  age  was  abandoned ;  instead,  children  under 
12  years  of  age  were  forbidden  to  work  over  66  hours  a  week.  The 
reading  and  writing  qualifications,  school  attendance,  and  factory 
inspection  were  left  out  of  the  new  bill.* 

The  bill  was  introduced  into  both  houses  the  same  day.^  It  passed 
the  house  with  only  one  dissenting  voice.  The  representative  from 
Limestone  voted  against  it  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  the 
domestic  relations  of  citizens.*'  In  the  senate  the  bill  met  with  lively 
opposition,  chiefly  because  all  the  parties  interested  had  not  been  con- 
sulted in  drafting  the  bill.  The  parents  of  the  children  concerned 
had  had  no  representation  in  the  councils.  One  senator  declared  that 
he  was  the  representative  not  of  any  federation  of  women's  clubs  nor 
of  mill  men,  but  of  the  people  of  Talladega  County,  and  that  the  bill 
would  "  fasten  a  shackle  on  the  industries  of  the  State,"  and  would 
start  a  dangerous  precedent.  The  senator  from  Chambers  County 
thought  the  bill  in  declaring  what  parents  should  not  do  with  their 
children  failed  to  state  what  should  be  done  with  them.  It  decreed 
^'  idleness  and  all  its  attendant  possibilities  for  a  horde  of  children 
now  employed."  The  law  only  sought  to  forbid  the  employment  of 
children  under  12  years  of  age !  "  If  the  parents  were  not  the  chil- 
dren's best  friends,  and  could  not  provide  for  them,  then  the  State 
should,"  concluded  the  senator.  The  senator  from  Opelika  opposed 
the  bill  because  it  was  both  undemocratic  and  unconstitutional.  The 
senator  from  Jackson  County  urged  that  the  bill  would  discourage 
the  investment  of  capital  in  Alabama.  He  asserted  that  England 
had  sent  a  woman  lobbyist  to  America  to  work  for  child-labor  reform 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  her  markets  were  being  destroyed 
by  American  competitors.**  After  repeated  attempts  to  block  it,  the 
bill  passed  without  amendment  by  a  vote  0^17  to  11.* 

The  law  forbade  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age 
in  factories  or  manufacturing  establishments  unless  a  widowed  mother 
or  a  disabled  father  was  dependent  on  their  labor  or  unless  the  child 
was  an  orphan.  In  no  case  could  a  child  under  10  years  of  age  be 
employed.  Age  certificates  for  all  children  were  to  be  filed  with 
employers.  Parents  "  knowingly  "  furnishing  false  certificates  were 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Night  work  between  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 
was  forbidden  all  children  under  13  years  of  age,  and  children  under 

«The  Montgomery  AdvtMtiser,  January  28,  1903,  p.  8,  c.  1  and  2;  the  Blrming- 
hom  Age-Herald,  January  28,  1903,  p.  3,  c.  2. 

*  House  Journal,  1903.  p.  230;  Senate  Journal,  1003,  p.  151. 

<'Tbo  Montgomery  Advertiser,  February  13,  1903,  p.  1,  c.  2;  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald,  February  13,  1903,  p.  1,  c.  1;  House  Journal,  1903,  p.  606. 
^  The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  February  15,  1903,  p.  1«  c  2. 

•  Senate  Journal,  1903,  p.  407. 
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16  years  could  not  work  over  48  hours^a  week  on  night  work.  No 
child  under  12  years  of  age  could  work  more  than  66  hours  a  week. 
Only  those  employers  could  be  punished  who  "willfully  or  knowingly  " 
employed  children  illegally,  a  convenient  safety  valve  for  them. 
The  law  went  into  effect  60  days  after  its  passage.*" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  inadequacy  of  a  measure  which 
carried  no  means  of  enforcement  with  it.  It  was  simply  an  expres- 
sion of  popular  desire,  with  little  likelihood  of  fulfillment,  as  only 
the  violators,  parents  and  employers,  who  presumably  had  an  inter- 
est in  its  violation,  were  in  a  position  to  tell  whether  the  law  was 
being  violated.  During  the  ensuing  4  years  before  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature  the  belief  was  gaining  ground  that,  even  were  the  law 
observed,  10-year-old  children  were  too  young  to  share  in  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  family.  Moreover,legislation  to  protect  children  became 
a  political  issue  in  the  Democratic  campaign  for  the  nomination  of 
governor  in  1906.  The  political  enemies  of  the  successful  nominee 
tried  to  make  much  capital  out  of  the  part  he  played  as  a  manufac- 
turer in  the  compromise  bill  of  1903.^  The  party  platform  contained 
a  plank  in  favor  of  legislation  '*  regulating  the  employment  of  child 
labor  in  the  mines  and  factories,  *  *  *  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  of  tender  years  in  such  mines  and  factories,  and 
requiring  children  so  employed  to  attend  school  for  a  reasonable 
time  during  every  year."  ^ 

The  retiring  governor  in  his  last  message  stated  that  the  law  had 
not  been  effective  **  and  the  new  governor  also,  while  not  mentioning 
the  defects  of  the  existing  law,  came  out  in  favor  of  regulation.  He 
su<rgested  "  a  graduated  limitation  of  age "  and  "  some  method  " 
with  re^xard  to  compulsory  education  which  would  break  into  the 
continuity  of  indoor  work  and  give  educational  advantages  at  the 
same  time.     He  concluded  by  cautioning  the  legislature  that — 

A  great  iiuuiy  people  have  gone  to  the  mills  to  work  because  they 
have  found  by  experience  that  they  can  earn  more  money  and  do 
better  there  than  they  can  elsewhere,  and  in  large  families  they  can 
better  take  care  of  themselves  with  their  earning  capacity  there  than 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  State  to  assume 
the  guardianship  as  to  how  and  when  these  people  shall  work  and 
direct  and  dictate  to  them  by  methods  of  hiw  as  to  whether  they 
shall  or  shall  not  work  where  they  think  to  their  best  interest. 

In  the  rural  districts  and  in  towns  and  cities  there  are  many  poor 
families,  many  poor  families  with  children,  and  anyone  familiar  with 

«  General  Acts,  1903,  No.  57. 

*  See  editorials  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  April  25.  May  1»  July  2,  5,  and 
12,  liK)7. 

^  Montjrouiery  Advertiser.  Sei)tenibei  11,  1900,  p.  8,  c.  4. 
<*  House  Journal,  11X)7,  p.  33. 
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the  conditions  of  such  things  would  know  that  many  of  them  could 
do  better  in  the  mill  than  elsewhere.** 

The  subject  of  factory  inspection  which  alone  could  make  such 
a  law  effective  was  not  mentioned.  Early  in  the  session  the  repre- 
sentative from  Madison  County,  the  county  with  most  cotton  mills 
in  the  State,  introduced  a  child-labor  bill  in  the  interests  of  the 
mill  owners.*  Somewhat  later  the  representative  of  Perry  Ciounty 
brought  in  the  bill  of  the  state  child-labor  committee.*^  The  manu- 
facturers' bill  set  the  age  limit  at  10  years,  to  be  raised  to  12  in  a 
year's  time,  and  made  exceptions  allowing  children  under  age  to 
work.  Night  work  was  forbidden  children  under  14  years  of  age 
and  after  2  years  12  weeks'  school  attendance  was  necessary.  There 
was  no  provision  for  inspection,  despite  the  crying  need.  The  bill 
of  the  child-labor  committee  made  14  years  the  age  limit  and  12 
weeks'  school  attendance  a  prerequisite  of  employment,  established 
a  10-hour  day  and  56-hour  week  and  forbade  night  work  for  children 
under  16  years  of  age.  Birth  and  age  affidavits  were  to  be  filed 
with  the  probate  judge  of  the  county.  Lastly ,,a  child-labor  inspector 
appointed  by  the  governor  was  to  visit  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments four  times  a  year  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law.  At 
the  committee  hearing  the  southern  secretary  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  a  representative  of  the  Alabama  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs,  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Child  Labor  Committee, 
and  the  father  of  the  bill  spoke  for  the  child-labor  committee's  bill. 
The  president  of  one  manufacturing  company,  a  stockholder  in 
another  manufacturing  com])any,  and  the  vice-president  of  a  third 
company  ap{)eared  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers'  bill.  The  advo- 
cates of  an  elfective  child-labor  law  pointed  out  that  this  bill  was  no 
advance  over  existing  legislation,  but  rather  a  slop  backward  both 
as  to  age  limit  and  the  nonregulation  of  hours,  and  that  no  child- 
labor  law  could  be  made  effective  without  inspection.  The  manu- 
facturers brought  up  their  stock  arguments  about  New  England  agi- 
tation to  destroy  the  industry  in  the  South.  The  president  of 
one  company  exhibited  photographs  of  the  conditions  in  his  mills, 
declared  the  operatives  were  contented  and  desired  no  change,  and 
that  their  condition  was  a  great  improvement  over  life  on  the  farms. 
Factory-inspection  provisions  were  futile  without  birth  registration, 
a  measure  doubtless  veiy  remote  from  the  minds  of  the  legislators, 
lie  predicted  that  the  passage  of  the  child-labor  committee's  bill 
would  cause  one-third  of  the  mills  of  Alabama  to  close.  Twelve 
years  w^as  the  proper  age  limit.  The  representative  of  another  com- 
pany thought  the  trouble  with  the  present  law  was  that  it  was  not 

»  Acts  of  1907,  p.  55. 

*  Blrrainghain  News,  Angnist  11,  1007.  letter  of  W.  S.  Johii  to  the  Birmingham 
Ape-Herald. 
«•  House  Journal,  1907,  pp.  62,  813. 
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enforced  and  that  the  grand  juries  failed  to  make  the  proper  inspec- 
tion.* 

Although  the  committee  on  mining  and  manufacturing  reported 
the  child-labor  committee's  bill  favorably  with  an  amendment,  no 
further  action  was  taken  before  the  recess  of  the  legislature  in  the 
first  week  of  March.  The  fact  that  the  governor  was  a  mill  official 
was  used  as  the  basis  of  charges  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  delay 
in  getting  the  bill  aceted  upon.^  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  measure 
empowering  the  inspector  of  almhouses  and  jails  to  inspect  cotton 
mills  also  was  influential  in  causing  the  delay. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  session  a  bill  providing  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  jails  and  almshouses  was  passed  by  the  house.  In  the  senate 
it  was  amended  to  include  the  inspection  of  cotton  mills  in  addition 
to  the  other  duties  of  the  jail  inspector.  The  friends  of  a  child-labor 
bill  in  the  house  refused  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  fearing  it 
might  endanger  the  child-labor  bill.*^  The  senate  then  agreed  to  drop 
the  amendment,  but  when  the  bill  reached  the  governor  he  amended 
it  as  the  senate  had  done.  The  house  swiftly  changed  front,  and  by  a 
vote  of  62  to  12  accepted  the  governor's  amendment.  Mr.  Pitts,  who 
had  introduced  the  bill  of  the  state  child-labor  committee,  stoutly 
maintained  that  the  house's  action  was  the  ''  death  knell "  of  a  child- 
labor  law  in  Alabama.  One  of  the  representatives  from  Jefferson 
County,  who  had  opposed  the  senate  amendment  before,  was  in  favor 
of  the  governor's  amendment,  because  he  thought  that  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  inspector  of  jails  and  almshouses  which  would  be  made 
during  the  recess  would  aid  in  the  passage  of  a  law  when  the  legis- 
lature convened  in  July.'* 

The  report  from  the  13  mills  inspected  confirmed  the  belief  in  the 
inadequacy  of  the  child-labor  law.*    The  governor's  second  message 

•The  Montj^oniory  Advertiser,  February  8,  1907,  p.  9,  c.  4  and  5.  The  claim 
that  It  lay  within  the  i)o\ver  of  grand  juriei?  to  enforce  the  law  Is  borne 
out  by  section  730S  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  Alabama  (1907),  which  is  as 
follows:  *' If  any  grand  juror  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  public 
offense  has  been  coniuiitteil,  which  may  be  indicted  and  trieil  In  that  county, 
It  Is  his  duty  to  disclose  the  same  to  his  fellow-jurors,  who  must  thereupon 
Investigate  it."  On  the  oIIht  hand,  it  might  be  dltficult  to  find  an  Indictment 
against  a  parent  or  factory  violating  the  law,  for  section  7299  distinctly  stipu- 
lates that  '*  The  grand  jury  are  not  bound  to  find  an  Indictment  for  any  misde- 
meanor where  no  prosecutor  api)ears  unless  12  of  their  number  think  it 
necessary  for  the  public  good."  Among  the  special  charges  to  the  grand  jury, 
(Sec.  728G)  no  mention  is  made  of  the  labor  laws. 

*The  Montgomery  Advertister,  March  3,  1907,  p.  4,  c.  1. 

« House  Journal,  1907,  p.  1953;  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  February  27, 
1907.  p.  9,  c.  2. 

*  The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  March  3,  1907,  p.  2,  c.  1  and  2. 

*The  Montgomery  Advertiser.  July  24,  1907,  p.  7,  c.  4:  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Hei-ald,  July  24,  1907.  p.  1,  c.  5  and  G.  The  rei)ort  exonerated  the  governor's 
mills  from  the  charge  of  employing  children  and  especially  mentioned  the  good 
conditions  of  employment. 
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of  which  should  be  consecutive;  children  under  14  years  could  not 
be  employed  more  than  60  hours  a  week.  Night  work  was  forbidden 
children  under  16  years  of  age  altogether,  while  young  persons  under 
18  years  could  not  work  more  than  8  hours  in  1  night.  Employers 
were  required  to  keep  affidavits  of  age  and  birth  of  all  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  on  file  and  to  forward  a  copy  of  each  affidavit  within 
10  days  after  employment  to  the  inspector.  The  inspector  of  jails 
and  almshouses  was  to  inspect  manufacturing  establishments  four 
times  a  year,  looking 'out  for  sanitary  conditions,  fresh  drinking  wa- 
ter, separate  closets  for  the  sexes,  as  well  as  for  the  illegal  employ- 
ment of  children.  He  could  remove  children  found  working  con- 
trary to  the  law,  and  his  judgment  was  final.  Various  penalties  for 
disobeying  his  orders  were  imposed.®  The  burden  of  proving  that 
an  employer  knowingly  permitted  a  child  under  age  to  be  in  his  mill 
rested  with  the  State.  There  was  no  safeguard  that  the  age  of  the 
child  as  given  on  the  affidavit  was  correct  In  cases  of  false  state- 
ment as  to  ages  on  the  part  of  the  parent  there  was  no  redress,  for  no 
record  of  birth,  no  baptismal  certificate,  etc.,  had  to  be  produced  to 
aid  in  establishing  the  child's  age.  The  rather  large  number  of 
parents  who  did  not  know  the  dates  of  birth  of  their  children  was 
not  covered  by  the  law,  for  again  only  persons  who  "knowingly" 
made  false  affidavits  were  guilty  of  perjury.  This  omission  was  all 
the  more  regrettable  from  the  point  of  view  of  restricting  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  as  the  more  illiterate  and  ignorant  the  parent  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  the  children  will  be  put  to  work  at  an 

early  age. 

A  bill  for  a  60-hour  week  for  all  employees  in  cotton  mills  passed 
the  house  at  this  session  by  the  large  majority  of  54  to  13,  only  to 
languish  in  the  senate.^  There,  despite  a  favorable  report  by  the 
committee,  nothing  more  was  heard  from  the  bill.*^  This  same  year 
the  code  committee,  in  revising  the  mining  law,  increased  the  age 
limit  to  14  years.** 

At  the  special  session  in  1909  the  law  of  1907  was  reenacted,  with 
no  change  in  its  provisions.  This  was  simply  done  to  make  its  ex- 
pression clearer/  House  amendments  to  do  away  with  the  00-hour 
provision  and  to  raise  the  age  for  night  work  to  18  years,  proposed  by 
a  repre.sentative  of  Elmore  County,  was  tabled.^    There  is  no  night 

«  Acts  of  1007,  No.  770. 

''House  Journal,  1907.  Vol.  II,  p.  3508;  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  July  25» 
1907,  p.  7.  ch.  3. 

^  Souate  Journal,  1907.     Vol.  II,  p.  2579. 
<*1007  Code  of  Alabama,  sec.  1035. 
•Acts  of  1909,  si)eclal  session,  No.  107. 
t  House  Journal,  1909,  p.  605. 
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had  been  lobbying  against  the  Pitts  bill  for  three  weeks."  He  did 
not  charge  corruption,  but  said  the  lobby  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
sire to  change  the  age  limit  and  the  working  hours.  He  then  at* 
tempted  to  get  a  series  of  amendments  throu^,  to  restore  the  14- 
year  age  limit  for  girls,  to  strike  out  the  governor's  approval  of  the 
inspector's  assistant,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  to  54  a  week. 
All  were  tabled  and  the  bill  passed  as  the  representative  from  Jeffer- 
son County  had  reported  it,  by  a  vote  of  73  to  8.  Several  amendments 
of  a  representative  of  Hale  County  were  tabled.  He  desired  to  add 
that  the  presence  of  a  child  in  a  mill  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law  was  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  employer's  guilt.  He  also  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  "  knowingly "  provision,  which  held  only 
those  employers  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  who  knowingly  permitted 
cliildren  to  be  in  their  mills  contrary  to  the  law.  As  the  bill  read  the 
whole  onus  of  establishing  that  the  employer  knew  a  child  was  ille- 
gally employed  rested  with  the  Statc.^  The  14-year  age  limit  for  girls 
was  defeated  chiefly  because  the  opposition  held  that  it  would  be  a 
hardship  to  the  poor  women  who  would  be  deprived  of  the  income 
of  the  12-year-old  girl.  One  representative  avowed  his  friendship 
for  the  children,  but  thought  the  mills  had  some  rights  which  must  be 
respected,  and  if  girls  must  work  at  all  they  should  be  at  work  at  the 
age  of  12.  He  credited  the  inspector  of  cotton  mills  with  saying  that 
the  danger  to  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  years  were  as  great 
in  the  schools  as  in  the  cotton  mills.*^ 

In  the  senate  tlie  committee's  amendments,  making  the  action  of  the 
inspector  in  removing  a  child  from  the  mill  subject  to  reviewal  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  county  and  eliminating  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion feature  were  voted  down.  Practically  the  same  story  was  re- 
peated as  in  the  house.  The  eight  amendments  of  the  senator  from 
Anniston  along  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  representative  from 
Montgomery  in  the  house  met  the  same  fate.  The  bill  passed  exactly 
as  it  left  the  house  by  a  vote  of  23  to  l.**  The  governor's  slight  amend- 
ment making  the  law  go  into  elFect  January  1,  1908,  instead  of  about 
6  months  lat<T,  as  the  bill  provided,  was  adopted.* 

The  law  forbade  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  in 
manufacturing  establishments  and  allowed  no  exw^ptions.  Children 
under  16  years  of  age  must  attend  school  8  weeks  each  year,  0  weelca 

oMontgoniory  Advertiser,  July  24.  10<)7,  p.  1,  c.  1  and  2,  and  the  Birmingham 
News.  July  23,  liK)7. 

^  See  an  editorial  in  tlie  Birniln;:ham  Apo-IIerald,  July  20,  1907,  p.  4,  c.  1, 
pointing  out  these  doftx^ts  in  tlie  law. 

^  House  Journal,  1007,  Vol.  II,  pp.  342<>  ;{->35;  for  the  account  of  the  speeches, 
the  Montgomery  Advertis?er,  July  21.  1007,  p.  1,  c.  1  and  2;  p.  S,  c.  2  and  3;  the 
Birmingliam  Age-herald,  July  24.  1007.  p.  1,  c.  1 ;  p.  0,  c.  3  and  4. 

<*  Senate  Journal,  1007,  Vol.  II,  pp.  2777-27S2. 

•  Ihld.,  p.  302(5. 
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it  throws  on  the  situation  in  other  States  where  there  are  child-labor 
laws  with  no  inspectors  to  enforce  them.  He  emphatically  denies 
that  the  "law  is  so  written  as  to  be  ineffective  and  impossible  of 
enforcement,"  as  his  critics  have  charged.**  He  says  that  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  inspector  the  child  for  whom  an  affidavit  is  furnished 
is  under  age  he  has  authority  to  remove  the  child  from  the  mills. 
His  power  of  removal,  however,  applies  only  to  children  working  or 
detained  contrary  to  law.  The  law  states  that  only  those  persons  who 
**  knowingly  "  make  false  affidavits  are  guilty  of  perjury.*  The  diffi- 
culty of  proving  that  a  person  knowingly  swears  falsely  makes  prose- 
cution well-nigh  impossible.  Ho  himself  stated  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  institute  prosecutions  in  the  cases  of  removal.^  The  60- 
hour  provision  for  children  under  14  years  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted. Some  of  the  "mills  run  60  hours  a  week  in  5J  days,  clos- 
ing at  noon  on  Saturday,  and  a  few  run  60  hours  in  5  days.  The 
inspector  has  insisted  that  60  hours'  work  must  be  done  in  G  days. 
The  law  does  not,  however,  make  any  stipulation  against  5  days  of  11 
hours  and  a  half  day  of  5  hours.  Some  of  the  mills  continue  to  oper- 
ate C6  hours  a  week  and  claim  that  they  employ  no  children  under  14 
years  of  age  and  are  therefore  not  violating  the  law.  The  inspector 
thinks  that  this  section  of  the  law  has  been  violated,  but  it  has  been 
impossible  to  secure  proof.*  He  bewails  the  lack  of  support  given 
his  work  by  the  people  of  the  State.  On  entering  his  office  he 
appealed  to  all  interested  for  cooperation,  but  he  has  never  received 
either  encouragement  or  siinror^^tion,  from  which  he  concludes  there 
is  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  many  ^vho  agitate.^ 

o  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  for  the  Iiisi)ection  of  Jails  and  Alms- 
houses and  Cotton  Mills,  Factories,  etc.  Ui>09),  p.  11. 

^  Acts  of  1909,  No.  107,  sec.  10. 

^  First  Annual  Rej^rt  of  the  Department  for  the  Inspection  of  Jails  and  Aliu»> 
houses  and  Cotton  Mills,  Factories,  etc.  (1909),  p.  9. 

rf  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

COVCLUSIOV. 

In  order  to  secure  a  general  idea  of  the  child-labor  legislation  en* 
acted  up  to  1860,  the  laws  of  the  various  States  have  been  analyzed 
and  classified  under  the  chief  characteristics  of  such  legislation,  the 
age  of  employment,  limitation  of  hours,  and  school  attendance  r^ 
quirements  in  the  following  tables : 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHILD-LABOR  LEGISLATION  PRIOR  TO  1860. 

I.  Age  of  employment. 


State  and  date  of  law. 


Massachusetts;  no  legia- 

latioii. 
Rhode  Island,  1853 


Connecticut: 
1865.  oh.  46. 


1866,  oh.  30 

Virmont,  1837,  No.  34. . 

New  Hampihln;  no 
legislation. 

Maine:  no  legislation 

New  York;  no  legisla- 
tion. 

New  Jersey,  1861 


Pennsylyania: 

1848,  No.  227. 

1849,  No.  416. 


Industries  affected. 


Manufacturing. 


Manufacturing   and    me- 
chanical. 
do 


ManuCacturiug. 


Manufacturing. 


Cotton,  woolen,  silk,  flax.. 

Cotton,  woolen,  silk,  pa- 
per, bagKiiig,  flax. 


Age  limit. 


Children  under  12  years  not  to 
work. 

Children  under  9  years  not  to 

%vorK. 
Children  under  10  years  not  to 

worn. 
Selectmen  liad  discretionary 

powers. 


Children  under  10  years  not  to 
work. 

Children  under  12  years  not  to 

work. 
Children  under  13  years  not  to 

work. 


Proof  of  age. 


Not  required. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


II.  Limitation  of  hours  for  children. 


State  and  date  of  law. 

Industries  affected. 

Detail  of  hour  limitation. 

Enforcement. 

Massachusetts.  1842.  ch. 

Manufacturing 

Children  under  12  years  may 
nut  work  over  10  hours  a  day. 

Children  12  to  16  years  may 
nut   work   over   11    hours. 
Night  work  after  7.30  p.  m. 
and  before  6  a.  m.  forbid- 
den minors  under  18  years, 
packers  excepted. 

Children  under  14  years  may 

not  work  over  10  hours  a  day. 
Children  under  18  years  may 

not  work  over  11  hours  a  day. 
Children  under  18  years  may 

not  work  over  12  hours  a  day 

and  68  a  week. 

The  selectmen  had  large  dla- 
oretionazy  powers. 

Not  provided  for. 

60. 
Rhode  Island.  1863 

do 

Do. 

Connecticut: 

1842,  oh.  28 

Cotton  and  woolen 

Manufacturing  or  mechan- 
ical. 
do 

Do. 

1855,  oh.  46 

1866,  oh.  39 

Do. 
Constables   o  n  d 

Vermont,  1837,  No.  84.. 

Mannfn^uring 

erand  Jurors  to 
inqufa^    a  f  t  •  r 
violations. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  OHILI>-LABOB  LEGISLATION  PBIOB  TO  IMO-OonttaiMd. 
11,  Limitation  of  hourgfor  children — Concluded. 


state  and  data  of  law. 

Industries  affected. 

Detail  of  hour  limitation. 

Enforcement. 

New  Hampshire,  1847, 
oh.  488. 

Manufacturing 

Children  under  15  years  may 

Not  provided  for. 

not  work  over  10  hours  a  day 

• 

without  written  consent  of 

thi'  parent. 

Maine,  1848,  eh.  83 

Manufteturlng    or   other 

Children  under  16  years  may 

Do. 

corporation. 

not  work  over  10  hours  a  day. 

New  York;    no  legisla- 
tion apart  from  the 

10-hour  day  on  public 

works. 

Mew  Jersey,  1851 

Manufacturing  (Acts    of 

Minors  may  not  be  holden  or 

Da. 

i 

1852,  p.  62). 

required   to   work  over  10 
hours  a  day  or  00  a  week. 

Pennsylvania: 

1848,  No.  227 

Cotton,      woolen,      silk. 

Minors  may  not  be  holden  or 

Do. 

paper,  bagging,  flax. 

required    to   work   over  10 
hours  a  day  or  CO  a  week. 
Minors  above  14  years  may 
be  employed  more  than  10 
hours  by  special  contract. 
Children  13  to  16  years  may 

1849.  No.  416 

do 

Do. 

not  work  over  10  hours  a  day. 
Minors  may  not  work  over  60 
hours  a  week. 

1855.  No.  501 

do 

On  complaint;  ooii> 
stables  to  act. 

Ohio.  1852 

Manufacturing   and   me- 
chanical. 

Women  and  children  under  18 
years  may  not  be  compelled 
to  work  over  10  hours  a  day. 

Not  provided  for. 

Children  under  14  years  may 

not  work  over  10  hours  a  day. 

HI.  School  attendance  requirementi. 


state  and  date  of 

Industries  affected. 

Nature  of  school  re- 
quirements. 

School  certificates. 

Enforcement. 

law. 

Massarhusetts: 

1830,  ch.  245.... 

Manufacturing.... 

Children   under  15 
years  must  attend 
school  3  months 
oot  of  12. 

Not  mentioned 

Notpiovidadiv. 

1838.  ch.  107  ... 

School  certlflcates  not 
re«iulred,  but   con- 

Do 

clusive  evidence  in 

caso  of  duubt. 

1849,  ch.  220  (le- 

Manufacturing 

Chiklren   under  15 

DOl 

pealiu)!  act  of 

years  must  attend 

IWb). 

school  11  woeks. 

1858.  <3i.  83... . 

Children   under  12 
yeurs  must  attend 

Do. 

school  18  weeks. 

Rhode  Island: 

Do. 

ItHU   (repealed 
in  1844). 

Children   under  12 
years  must  attend 

Not  required ,  but  eon- 
clu.sive  cvliience  in 

school  3   months 

case  of  doubt. 

out  of  12. 

1854 

do 

Chlldnn   under  15 
years  must  attend 

Not  mentioned 

50. 

school   3   months 

out  of  12. 

Connecticut,   1842, 

All  occupations. . . 

Children   under   15 

Not  required;  but 

School  visltoiB. 

ch.28. 

years  must  attend 
school   3   months 
out  of  12. 

when  sworn  to  by 
the    tOiU'lier,    sufli- 
clent     eviuonee    In 
cases  ariiing  under 
the  law. 

Vermont,  1837 

Manufacturing 

The  selectmen  had 
hir^c  discretionary 

power. 

New  Hampshire: 
1846.00.818 

Chlltlren   12   to   15 
years  must  attend 

p*nnir«Hl;   must  be 
*o  by   the 

School    eommltF 

tecs  to  inform 

school   3   mont»» 

of   all  viola- 

out  of  12;  child*- 

ttons. 

untler    12    y- 

must      att 

1 

schiiol   r>  me 

out  uf  1.'. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CHILD-LABOR  LEGISLATION  PRIOR  TO  1860— Concluded. 
///.  School  attendance  requiremcnta — Concladed. 


BUtaanddAteof 
tew. 

Indtutrlet  affected. 

Nature  of  school  re- 
quirements. 

School  certificates. 

Enlbreement. 

New  Hampshire— 
Oondiided. 

lM8»eh.622(re- 

lltliM,lM7,0h.39.. 
Haw  Ycrk.-DolM- 

Manufactorlnf — 

Cotton  and  wool- 
en manoteetur- 
tnf. 

Children    12  to    15 
years  must  attend 
school    12    weeks 
out  of  the  year  be- 
fore employment; 
children  under  12 
years  must  attend 
school  G  months 
out  of  the  year  be- 
fore employment. 

Children    12   to   15 
years  must  attend 
school  3   months 
out  of  12;  children 
under  12  years 
must      attend 
school   4  months 
out  of  12. 

Required;  sicfned  by 
the  teadier. 

Required;  swoni  to  by 
the  teacher. 

Not  provided  lor. 
Da 

nlatlofL 
Nnr  Jtiiey:  ao  1m- 

.••••*/«•«•••>.•.... 

J. •.....•. 

Wathm.'       ^ 
Na  415. 

Cotton,     woolen, 
sillr.  paper,  bmj- 
fing,  ami  flax. 

Children    13  to   10 
yttm  must  attend 
srhool   3    months 
coHMcuUvely  out 
of  12. 

Not  mentlonod 

l>«i 

As  may  be  seen,  prior  to  1860  only  four  States  limited  the  age  of 
employment  of  children.  In  the  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  laws 
the  age  limit  was  10  years  in  all  manufacturing  establishments  and 
in  Connecticut  in  mechanical  establishments  also.  Twelve  years  was 
the  limit  in  Rhode  Island  in  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
Pennsylvania  law  raised  the  age  limit  from  12  to  13  years  in  cotton, 
woolen,  silk,  paper,  bagging,  and  flax  factories.  In  none  of  the 
States  was  any  proof  of  age  required. 

Six  States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio — limited  the  hours  of  labor  to  10  a  day  for 
children  in  manufacturing  establishments  (in  Pennsylvania,  in  tex- 
tile establishnientis).  The  ages  of  the  children  varied  in  the  differ- 
ent States.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts  the  law  forbade  children  under 
12  years  from  working  over  10  hours  a  day,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the 
act  of  1855  forbade  all  minors  from  working  over  00  hours  a  week. 
Rhode  Island  limited  the  hours  to  11  a  day  for  children  between  12. 
and  15  years  of  age,  and  was  the  only  State  that  forbade  night  work 
for  minors.  However,  the  evils  of  night  work  at  that  time  were  not 
great.  In  Connecticut  minoi*s  under  18  years  could  not  work  over 
12  hours  a  day  or  09  hours  a  week.  The  law  became  more  lax  in» 
stead  of  rigid,  ju.st  the  reverse  of  the  course  of  legislation  in  Penn- 
sylvania, whore,  starting  out  with  a  law  that  minors  should  not  be 
held  or  required  to  work  over  10  hours  a  day  or  60  a  week,  the  State 
later  directly  forbade  their  eniployinent  over  00  hours  a  week.  In 
New  Hampshire  the  children  under  15  years  of  age  working  over  10 
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hours  a  day  had  to  have  the  written  consent  of  the  parent.  The  New 
Jersey  law  stated  that  minors  could  not  be  held  or  required  to  work 
over  60  hours  a  week.  If  the  child  worked  longer  the  employer  could 
shift  the  responsibility  by  declaring  it  was  voluntary  and  not  re- 
quired. Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  alone  made  any  attempt  at 
enforcing  the  law.  In  the  former  State  the  constables  and  grand 
jurors  were  to  inquire  after  violations,  and  in  Pennsylvania  on  com- 
plaint the  constables  could  act. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  New  England  States  emphasized  school 
attendance,  and  besides  Pennsylvania  were  the  only  States  to  enact 
legislation  of  this  nature.  Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer,  and  the 
other  States  modeled  their  laws  on  hers.  Children  under  15  years 
of  age  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Maine,  in  cot- 
ton and  woolen  mills  only,  must  attend  school  3  months  a  year. 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts  lengthened  the  school 
term  for  children  under  12  years  of  age.  In  Pennsylvania  children 
13  and  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in  certain  specified  industries 
must  attend  school  three  months  consecutively  out  of  12  months. 
Two  of  the  States — Maine  and  New  Hampshire — required  certifi- 
cates of  school  attendance,  and  in  the  former  the  teacher  was  required 
to  swear  to  the  certificate.  In  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts, 
these  certificates,  although  not  required,  were  conclusive  evidence  in 
cases  of  doubt.  Pennsylvania  did  not  regulate  certificates.  In  Con- 
necticut it  was  the  duty  of  the  school  visitors  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
in  New  Hampshire  also  the  school  committees  were  at  first  charged 
with  enforcing  the  law,  a  provision  that  was  afterwards  repealed. 

The  following  tables  contain  a  similar  analysis  of  legislation  in 
the  Southern  States : 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHILD  LABOR  LElIISLATION  IN   FOUR   SOUTHERN   STATEa 

I.  Age  oj  employment. 


State  and  date  of 
law. 

Industrlos 
affected. 

Age  limit. 

Proof  of  age. 

Enforcement. 

North  Carollns: 
1903 

All  manufactur- 
\Tifi.  (except 
ovster    can- 
ning). 

All  manufactur- 
ing. 

Mines,    factory, 
textile  manu- 
facturing. 

Children  under  12  years  not 
to  work. 

Children  under  13  years  not 
to  work,  except  appren- 
tices 12  to  13. 

Gradually  children  under  12 
years  not  to  be  employed 
(may  assist  parents). 
(Kxcepilons:  Orphans, 
children  of  widows,  totally 
disabled  parents.  AfTula- 
vlts  required  for  excep- 
tions.) During  summer 
children  with  school  at- 
tendance certificate  and 
able  to  read  and  write 
may  work. 

do 

Heaulred;  but  sim- 
ply   the   written 
statement  of  the 
parent. 

do 

• 

Not  provided 
for. 

Do. 

1907 

Sooth  Carolina: 
1903 

Not   required,   but 
affidavit  required 
for    children    un- 
der 12  years. 

Reauircd;  but  sim- 
ply   the   signed 
statement  of  par- 
ent   for   chiloreD 
under  14  years. 

Do. 

1909 

Inspector. 
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J.  Age  of  employment    Concluded. 


Btateanddateof 

IftW. 

Industries 
affected. 

Age  limit. 

Proof  of  age. 

Enforcement. 

G«orgia,ig06 

Alubamas 

1886-87.  re- 

Factory  or  man- 
uiacturing  ee- 
tabllshment. 

Mines 

Children  under  12  years  not 
to  work  except  orphans, 
children  of  widows,  and 
totally  disabled  parents, 
and  tlien  not  to  work  un- 
der 10  years.    (Affidavit 
fkt>m  father  16r  cliUdreo 
under  12  years.) 

Children  under  16  yean  not 
to  work. 

Woman  or  boy  under  10 
^'ears  not  to  work. 

Woman  or  boy  under  12 
y«irs  not  to  work. 

Children  under  12  years  not 
to  be  employed.  Excep- 
tions. 

Children  under  12  years  not 
to  work  or  be   in  or 
about. 

Reanired;  but  sim- 
ply the  affidavit 
of  parent. 

Not  required 

do 

Grand  Jury  to 
inspect    afB- 
davits. 

Not  provided 
for. 

Mine  inspector. 

Do. 

pealed 
1894-05. 
1809-03 

1806-07 

...  .ado.  •••••.... 

do 

1908 

Factory  or  man- 
ufacturing. 

Cotton,  woolen, 
tobacco,  print- 
ing and  bind- 
ing, glass,  and 
injurloua    in- 
door work. 

Required;  but  sim- 
ply the  amdavlt 
of  parent  for  all 
children. 

Required;  bat  sim- 
ply the  atlidavit 
of  (larent  for  chil- 
dren under  IB 
years  of  age. 

Not  provided 
for. 

Inspector. 

1007 

11.  LimitaHon  of  hours  for  children. 


State  and  date  of 
law. 


North  Carolina: 
1903 


1007. 


Sooth  Carolina: 
1802 


1S03. 


1007. 


1000. 


Georgia: 
lh63. 


1880. 


Industries 
affected. 


Manufacturing. 


.do. 


Cotton  and  wool- 
en manufac- 
turing. 


Mine,  factory,  or 
textile  manu- 
facturing. 

Cotton  aiul  wool- 
en manufac- 
turing. 


.do. 


Cotton  and  wool- 
en and  other 
nmnufactur- 
Ing. 

Cotton  and  wool- 
en factories. 


Detail  of  hour  limitation. 


Children  under  18  years  must 
not  work  over  CO  hours  per 
week. 

do 


All  operatives  (children  In- 
cluaed)  not  to  work  over 
11  hours  a  day  or  W  hours 
a  week,  except  firemen, 
etc.  Seventy  nours  over- 
time allowed. 


All  operatives  not  to  work 
over  1 0  hours  a  day  or  ro 
hours  a  week,  except  fire- 
men ,  cl<-. ,  after  \SfO».  Hix- 
ty  hours  per  annum  over- 
time allowed. 

All  orir.»ti\i*s  (chiltlrpn  In- 
cludfvl:.  not  to  work  over 
11  hours  a  day  or  «<()  hours 
a  wci'k. 

Hours  for  minors  (white) 
fixed  at  from  sunrise  to 
sunset. 

Hours  not  over  W»  a  week  for 
all  persons,  Including  chil- 
dren. 


Enforoemeot. 


Not  provided  for 


do. 


.do. 


.do 


do. 


Inspectors.. 


Not  provided  for. 


.do. 


Night  work. 


No  legislation. 


Betwocn  8  p. 
m.  and  5  a. 
m.  foi  bidden 
children  un- 
der 14  years. 

No  legislation. 


Night  work  for- 
bidden chil- 
dren und« 
12yeara. 


Night  work  for- 
bidden  (re- 
pealed by 
CodeoflHOS). 

Night  work  al- 
lowed in  oot> 
ton  mills,  ao> 
cording  to 
the  Code  of 
1805. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CHILD-LABOR  LBQISLATION  IN  FOUR  SOUTHERN  BTXTMA^CoftHaOfi. 

II.  Limitation  of  hours  for  children — Concluded. 


State  and  date  of 
law. 


Georgia— Conc'd. 

lUOO 


Alabama: 

l8W)-87,  re- 
pealed 1804. 


1003. 


lOOTjreeoact- 
•d  in  1000. 


Industriet 
affected. 


Manufacturing. 


Mechanical  and 
manufac  t  u  r- 
ing. 

Manufacturing. . 


Cotton,  woolen, 
tobacco,  print- 
ing and  bind- 
ine,  glass,  or 
injurfous  in- 
door work. 


Detail  of  hour  limitation. 


Childrai  under  14  years  not 
to  work  oyer  8  hours  a  day. 
Children  under  18  years 
not  to  be  compelled,  etc. 

Children  under  12  years  not 
to  work  over  60  hours  a 
week. 


Children  onder  14  yean  not 
to  work  over  410  hours  a 
week. 


Enforcement. 


Not  provided  for 


.do 


.do. 


Inspector. 


Night  work. 


Night  work  iHi- 
bidden  chil- 
dren und« 
14 


Nighti  . 
blddoa  chll- 
dren  under 
18  rears. 
ChlMrcn  un- 
der 16  years 
not  ovir  48 
hours. 

Night  work  fbr- 
bidden  chil- 
dren und« 
16  yeara. 
Children  16 
to  18  years 
not  over  48 
hours  a 
at  night. 


III.  School  attendance  requirements. 


State  and  date 
of  law. 

Industries 
affected. 

Nature  of  school  require- 
ments. 

School  certificates. 

Cnforoemcnt. 

North    Carolina, 

1907 

4  months  a  year  for  appren- 
tices 12  to  13  years. 

Required;     simply 
the  written  state- 

Not    proTidefl 
for. 

men  t  of  the  paren  t . 

South  Carolina: 

1903 

Mines,    fan  cry, 

Children  under  12  years  who 

do 

Do. 

textile  laanu- 

work  in  summer  must  have 

facturin;;. 

attended  school.  4  months 
and  be  able  to  road  and 
write. 

1009 

Inspectors. 

Georgia,  1006 

Factory  or  man- 

Chlhiron  12  to  14  vears  must 

Required;      simply 

Grand  Jnij. 

uiaotvring  es- 

be able  to  read  and  write 

the    amdavits   of 

tablishment. 

and  shall  have  attended 
school  12  weeks  in  the  past 
year,     6     consectitlve.Iy. 
Exceptions    allowed. 

the  parents. 

Children  bet  ween  14  and  18 

years  must  liavi;  uttt'ndod 

school  12  wev'ks  a  vear,  6 

weeks  conseout  i  velv . 

Alabania»l907.... 

M  anufacturing, 
cotton, 
woolen,     1 0  - 
baw'o.    print- 
ing :uul  hiiiii- 
In^,    rIosm    or 
injurious    In- 

Children 12  to  Hi  years  must 
atteml  school  6  weeks  a 
year,    6   weeks    cousecu- 
tlvely. 

Not  required 

Inspector. 

door  work. 

The  analysis  of  the  legislation  of  the  4  Southern  States  shows  that 
in  general  12  years  is  the  legal  age  limit  in  the  4  States,  below  which 
children  may  not  be  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments.  In 
North  Carolina  the  age  limit  has  been  raised  to  13  years,  except  for 
apprentices  between  12  and  13  years.  In  all  of  the  States  except 
South  Carolina  children  are  not  only  forb'  ^ '      employment  by  the 
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manufacturer,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  the  factory.  This 
prevents  their  going  in  to  help  an  older  relation  and  does  away  with 
the  employer's  plea  that  he  is  not  employing  the  child,  but  that,  in- 
dependently of  him,  their  parents  take  them  into  the  mill  to  assist 
them.  Where  the  law  does  not  go  further  and  state  that  children  are 
not  allowed  to  be  in  or  about  the  factory,  parents  may  make  of  the 
mill  a  day  or  night  nursery  according  to  their  exigencies,  unless,  of 
course,  the  management  of  its  own  accord  forbids  such  a  practice. 
Alabama  alone  forbids  by  law  the  presence  of  children  under  the 
legal  age  in  factories.  Two  of  the  States,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  let  down  the  age  limit  for  orphans  and  the  children  of 
widows  or  disabled  fathers.  In  South  Carolina  an  aflSdavit  of  in- 
ability to  support  the  child  is  required  of  parents  and  guardians, 
while  in  Georgia  it  is  only  required  of  the  disabled  father.  No  child 
under  10  years  of  age  is  allowed  under  any  circumstances  to  work  in 
Georgia,  whereas  the  South  Carolina  law  sets  no  minimum  age  limit 
for  exceptions.  The  Alabama  law  contained  a  similar  exception 
which  was  later  abandoned.  South  Carolina  also  allows  children 
under  12  years  to  work  during  the  3  summer  months  if  they  have 
fulfilled  certain  educational  requirements. 

The  written  statement  of  the  parent  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  in  the  other  2  States  is  all  that  is 
required  to  establish  the  child's  age.  In  South  Carolina  the  signed^ 
statement  of  the  parent  is  required  only  for  children  under  14  years 
of  age.  If,  for  example,  the  parent  says  the  child  is  over  14,  no 
further  statement  is  necessary.  In  none  of  the  States  is  it  demanded 
that  the  parent's  affidavit  or  statement  be  substantiated  by  docu- 
mentary proof  of  the  age,  record  of  birth,  school  or  baptismal  cer- 
tificate, etc.  In  the  2  States,  therefore,  which  attempt  to  enforce  this 
law  by  inspectors,  it  is  as  impossible  for  them  to  go  back  of  the 
parent's  word  as  in  the  States  where  there  is  no  inspector.  The  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect  that  the  States  with  inspectors  have  over  those 
without  inspectors  is  that  the  provisions  requiring  parents'  affidavits 
to  be  kept  by  the  manqfacturing  establishments  are  enforced.  In 
Georgia,  although  there  is  no  inspector,  the  affidavits  are  open  to  in- 
spection by  the  grand  jury.  An  effective  law  would  require  proof 
independently  of  the  parents'  oath.  It  would  then  be  impossible  to 
have  parents  swearing,  as  in  Alabama,  that  their  children  were  12 
years  old,  but  at  the  same  time  unable  to  swear  when  they  were  born.** 

The  weekly  working  hours  are  limited  for  children  in  all  the  States, 
ranging  from  a  maximum  of  GG  hours  a  week  in  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  to  a  maximum  of  GO  hours  in  South  Carolina.    In  none  of 

o  First  Annuftl  Report  of  the  Department  for  the  luspectioo  of  Jails  and 
Almshouses  and  Cotton  Mills,  Factories,  etc.  (1909),  p.  d. 
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the  States,  however,  except  South  Carolina  is  the  daily  maximum 
of  working  hours  prescribed.  In  Alabama  children  under  14  years 
of  age  may  not  work  over  60  hours  a  week,  which  means,  of  course, 
that  those  manufacturing  establishments  desiring  to  operate  longer 
hours  get  rid  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  with  a  success  de- 
pendent on  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  limiting  ages.  Children  over 
14  years  of  age  may  be  worked  indefinitely  long.  Night  work  is  for- 
bidden children  under  12  years  in  South  Carolina,  under  14  years  in 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  under  16  years  in  Alabama.  In 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  there  is  no  means  of  enforcing  this  law; 
in  the  2  States  with  inspectors,  filing  the  age  and  birth  certificates 
furnishes  the  necessary  basis  for  enforcement,  but  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  same  disability  as  the  age  provisions  discussed  above. 

The  school-attendance  requirements  vary  greatly.  There  are  no 
requirements  in  North  and  South  Carolina  except  for  children  who 
are  employed  under  the  exceptions  in  the  law.  In  North  Carolina 
apprenticed  children  12  to  13  years  of  age  and  in  South  Carolina 
children  under  12  years,  not  orphans,  children  of  widows  or  disabled 
fathers,  who  work  in  summer  must  have  attended  school  4  months  in 
the  past  year.  The  obscure  wording  of  the  Georgia  law  makes  its 
construction  difficult,  but  the  intent  seems  to  be  that  children  under 
14  years  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  shall  have  attended  school 
for  12  weeks  in  the  past  year  (6  weeks  consecutively),  and  that  chil- 
dren until  reaching  18  must  attend  school  12  weeks  a  year.  Alabama 
requires  children  between  12  and  16  years  to  attend  school  8  weeks  a 
year.  Certificates  of  school  attendance  are  required  by  law  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  Alabama  the  factory  inspector  has  adopted 
a  system  of  certificates  for  his  convenience,  although  the  law  is  silent 
on  the  subject. 

In  contrasting  the  legislation  of  the  beginnings  of  industrialism 
in  the  two  sections,  one  is  at  once  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  protection 
provided  for  children  prior  to  1800  came  in  the  New  England  States 
from  the  interest  in  education,  and  in  the  other  States  from  the  agita- 
tion of  labor  for  a  reduction  of  hour's,  and  that,  relatively  speaking, 
limitation  of  age  was  rare.  In  the  South  at  the  present  tune,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  later  legislation  elsewhere,  the  enii^hasis  is  laid  on 
directly  limiting  the  age  as  the  most  effective  means  of  striking  at  the 
roots  of  child  labor.  Educational  scruples  have  played  less  part  there. 
The  practice  more  or  less  usual  in  the  earlier  lep:islati()n  of  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  for  children  under  specified  ages  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed except  in  Alabama. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  wording  of  the  law  in 
three  of  the  Southern  States  forbids  not  onlv  the  emplovnient  of  chil- 
dren  by  the  owner  or  agent,  etc.,  but  their  working  in  the  establish- 
ment with  parents  or  relatives.  In  oni'*'  "^  of  the  4  States  limiting  the 
age  of  employment  of  chihhvn  in  '-^fore  l&OO  was  the  law 
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worded  so  as  to  prevent  children  from  working  in  this  way.  The 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  laws  stated  that  no  child  under  the 
age  mentioned  should  be  '^  admitted  as  a  worker.^'  Pennsylvania 
changed  the  wording  of  the  law  the  next  year,  when  the  age  limit 
was  raised  to  13  years,  to  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  in 
or  about  the  factory,  thereby  making  a  loophole  to  allow  them  to 
work  so  long  as  they  were  not  employed  by  the  employer.  The  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  laws  merely  forbade  their  employment  in  or 
about  the  manufacturing  establishment. 

The  "  knowingly  and  willfully  "  provision  is  a  common  feature 
of  the  laws  of  the  two  sections  at  the  same  periods  of  their  industrial 
development.  With  the  exception  of  Connecticut  all  the  laws  prior 
to  1860  limiting  the  age  of  employment  contain  a  provision  exonerat- 
ing the  manufacturer  from  violating  the  law  unless  he  knowingly 
and  willfully  did  so.  Similarly,  in  the  South  the  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Georgia,  have  the  Siime  exonerating  provision,  with  the 
result  that  not  a  single  suit  for  violation  of  the  child-labor  laws  has 
been  brought  even  in  States  with  factory  inspection.  The  1907  law 
of  Alabama  in  regard  to  false  affidavits  of  ago  even  goes  to  the  length 
of  making  the  prosecutor  establish  that  the  signer  of  the  age  affidavit, 
the  parent,  knowingly  made  a  false  affidavit  as  to  the  ago  of  his  child. 

The  most  significant  siniilnrity  between  the  legislation  of  the  two 
sections  lies  in  the  absence  of  factory  ins[)ectors,  whose  especial  duty  it 
is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced.  The  Alabama  and  South  Caro- 
lina laws  have  quite  recently  installed  factory  inspection,  but  the  laws 
of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  still  rely,  as  did  the  legislation  be- 
fore 18(30,  upon  "  the  thousand-eyed  police,  public  opinion,"  which 
was  then  considered  an  adecjuate  enforcer  of  factory  legislation.  It 
is  interesting  and  it  may  not  bo  unprofitable  to  jscc  just  what  the 
experience  of  the  earlier  legislation  was  that  led  to  the  adoption  of 
factory  inspection. 

Starting  with  Massacluisett^,  the  commission  on  the  hours  of  labor 
reported  in  180(5  that ''  the  most  marked  and  inexcusable  evil "  brought 
to  their  notice  was  the  condition  of  the  factorv  children,  and  that  the 
law  was  frequently  and  grossly  violated.*  A  witness  from  New  Bed- 
ford wrote  that  girls  as  youn^i:  as  7  years  were  employed  there  and 
kept  away  from  school.  A  letter  from  Fall  Kiver  stated  that  052 
children,  between  8  and  14  years,  were  all  kept  from  school,  and  that 
the  majority  of  them  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  Lawrence  it 
was  re])orled  that  a  great  nuini)er  of  chihiren  fi'oiii  I'J  to  15  years  did 
nicrht  work,  and  that  tlu*  iO-lionr  law  for  childr<»n  under  V2  years  was 
constantly  violated.''  The  cornniissir)n  thought  the  people  generally 
had  no  idea  of  the  violation  of  the  law.     ^'Tliev  have  felt  something 

*»  MassM<'liiis(*tts  Loi^isIatiNo  PtM.nuuMitfti,  Ilniise,  ISUO,  No.  OS,  pp.  4,  5. 
•  Ibid.,  1H>.  5,  0. 
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of  that  happy  complacency,^'  their  report  continued,  ^^  snd  freed<»n 
from  all  responsibility  in  the  matter  indicated  by  a  writer,  who  coolly 
tells  the  commission  that  ^  the  State  regulates  the  attendance  at  school 
of  children  employed  by  manufacturing  companies.'  The  existence  of 
this  law  is  accepted  as  the  assurance  that  all  is  right"  «  They  recom- 
mended that  the  law  be  changed  so  as  to  double  the  amount  of  school- 
ing required  or  that  the  English  half-time  system  be  adopted,  and  that 
an  inspector  be  appointed  to  enforce  the  laws.^  ^^  It  is  plain,"  they 
wrote,  ^Hhat  no  change  in  the  law  will  meet  the  difficulty,  without 
adequate  means  for  its  enforcement.  We  regard,  therefore,  this  last 
suggestion  as  vitally  important  to  the  success  of  all  legislation  on  the 
subject.  Here  has  been  the  great  difficulty  with  the  law  as  it  stands. 
Inadequate  as  it  is,  it  has  not  been  enforced,  for  want  of  a  responsible 
person  willing  to  incur  the  odium  of  making  the  complaint  and  en- 
tering upon  the  prosecution.  We  are  persuaded,  from  the  testimony 
before  us,  that  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law  does  not  lie  with 
the  employer  or  the  parents  exclusively.  Interest  and  necessity  both 
combine  in  producing  the  violation,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  a 
thoroughly  competent  person,  whose  heart  is  in  the  work  and  who 
sees 'clearly  the  importance  of  the  law  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
children,  be  appointed  to  the  responsible  trust  of  securing  its  enforce- 
ment." • 

As  a  result  a  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  10 
years  of  age  in  manufacturing  establishments  was  passed.  Children 
under  14  years  of  age  liad  to  attend  school  6  months  each  year,  nor 
could  they  be  employed  more  than  8  hours  a  day.  The  governor,  at 
his  discretion,  might  instruct  the  constable  of  tlie  State  and  his  depu- 
ties to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law.*  The  governor  did  not, 
however,  see  lit  to  have  the  deputies  enforce  the  law,  and  the  Boston 
Daily  Voice,  a  labor  paper,  complained  that  the  new  law  went 
unenforced.* 

In  the  meantime  the  educational  features  of  the  act  called  forth 
various  remonstrances.  The  selectmen  of  Ware,  North  Adams,  Will- 
iamsburg, Northampton,  Holyoke,  Easthampton,  etc^  protested 
against  a  law  which  required  the  workers  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments to  attend  school  longer  than  was  required  of  other  perscms. 
'^As  a  class  they  are  more  dependent  on  their  labor  than  the  rest  of 
the  community,"  wrote  the  Ware  selectmen,  "  and  the  effect  of  such  a 
law  would  be  to  impoverish  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  befriend  and, 
in  some  cases,  make  them  a  charge  on  the  town  for  support."  ^    Tlie 

<>  MMPsnchusetts  Lej^islutive  Documents,  House,  ISOG,  No.  93,  pp.  8,  9. 

» Ibid.,  p.  49. 

<^Ibld.,  pp.  10,  11. 

''Acts  of  18Wi,  ch.  273. 

«  October  3,  ISOG. 

/  Massucliusetts  Archives,  House  Files,  1867,  "Rejected  bills.** 
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school  committee  and  selectmen  of  West  Boylston  protested  that  the 
act  was  ^  detrunental  to  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  interests 
of  the  State,  is  oppressive  in  its  bearing  upon  a  vast  number  of  fam- 
ilies now  usefully  and  profitably  employed,  and  is  unjust  in  its  dis- 
crimination against  this  whole  element  of  our  needy  population,  both 
foreign  and  native.  *  *  *  It  will  increase  the  cost  of  manufacture 
by  necessitating  the  employment  of  older  and  more  expensive  help. 
*  *  *  It  discharges  from  employment  a  multitude  of  children  who 
are  the  main  dependence  of  infirm  parents."* 

The  law  was  considerably  modified  the  next  year.  The  10-year 
age  limit  was  extended  to  mechanical  establishments,  and  children 
from  10  to  15  years  were  not  required  to  attend  school  more  than  S 
months,  or  they  could  attend  half-time  schools  8  hours  a  day  for  6 
months.  Instead  of  the  8-hour  day  for  children  under  14  years,  which 
the  previous  act  had  granted,  the  weekly  hours  were  raised  to  60  for 
children  under  15  years  of  age.  This  time  the  act  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  state  constable  to  detail  a  deputy  to  enf<Mroe  all  laws  regulating 
the  employment  of  children.^  Although  the  Boston  Weekly  Voice 
spoke  of  the  law  as  a  shame  to  the  workingmen  of  Massachusetts,  the 
principle  of  factory  inspection  was  at  last  established.^ 

As  this  is  the  only  instance  in  this  country  of  adopting  the  half- 
time  system  of  England,  even  at  the  expense  of  digressing  somewhat, 
the  subject  demands  closer  investigation.  The  English  system  allowed 
children  under  a  certain  age  limit  to  work  a  prescribed  number  of 
hours  a  day  and  to  attend  school  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and 
involved,  of  course,  two  sets  of  children.  Although  very  much 
discussed,  the  half-time  school  was  actually  adopted  in  only  two 
mills,  Naumkeag  and  Indian  Orchard.  The  system  at  the  Naumkeag 
mills,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  approached  most  nearly  that  of  England. 
There,  a  sufficient  number  of  children  were  employed  so  as  to  spare  one 
set  of  them  for  school  each  half  day  for  26  weeks  of  the  year,  so  that 
each  set  received  13  weeks  full  schooling  a  year.  The  forenoon  set 
went  to  the  mill  at  1  o'clock,  having  already  attended  school,  while 
the  afternoon  set  left  the  mill  at  12  o'clock,  having  the  rest  of  the 
day  for  school,  play,  and  meals.  The  two  sets  alternated  every  fort- 
night The  pay  of  the  children  was  diminished  alK)ut  16  per  cent. 
A  modification  of  the  English  plan  was  tried  in  1808  at  the  Indian 
Orchard  mills,  near  Springfield.  The  children  worked  at  the  mill 
until  noon,  at  1  o'clock  tliey  went  to  school  for  3  hours  with  recess, 
and  at  4  o'clock  returned  to  the  mill.  They  worked  8  hours  and  at- 
tended school  for  3  hours,  and  had  no  time  for  play.*  The  agent  of 
— ^  —  '  ■ "  '  — ^^^— ^»»^— ^^^^ 

•  Massachusetts  Archives,  House  Files,  1867,  "  Rejected  billB.** 
•Acts  of  1807.  ch.  285. 

^August  1.  1867. 

*  Report  of  the  Mawachusetta  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1872,  p.  46S. 
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the  mills  reported  that  the  children  received  three-fourths  wages, 
but  that  their  monthly  pay  amounted  to  about  the  same  as  before, 
since  they  worked  more  regularly.*  Later,  in  1870,  a  change  was 
made  to  the  English  system,  and  the  children  then  worked  one-half 
the  time,  5f  hours,  and  went  to  school  3  hours,  but  this  was  after- 
wards abandoned,  as  the  wages  for  half-time  work  were  too  low. 

At  first  the  half-time  schools  were  very  generally  indorsed,  but 
later  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  labor  statistics  pointed  out  that 
the  combination  of  8  hours'  work  and  3  hours'  study  was  too  severe 
and  claimed  quite  the  same  consideration  as  the  agitation  which  was 
going  on  about  overstudy  in  the  public  schools.*  In  1875  the  bureau 
opposed  the  system  as  a  "  dangerous  and  deluding  makeshift."  The 
period  of  childhood  should  be  the  period  of  free  and  unrestricted 
growth,  and  especially  was  such  a  childhood  necessary  in  America, 
where  the  general  tendency  of  life  was  toward  great  intensity.  Child- 
hood should  be,  moreover,  the  period  of  mental  and  moral  discipline 
and  education.  They  eflFectually  clinched  the  matter  by  the  follow- 
ing :  ^^  We  believe  in  short  that  children  should  have  no  legal  status 
as  workers,  but  only  as  pupils;  and  above  all,  that  the  poverty  of 
parents  should  not  be  allowed  to  foster  the  one  condition  or  frustrate 
the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unwise  for  the  State  to  permit  the  future 
usefulness  of  its  citizens  to  be  jeopardized  by  causes  within  its 
control. 

"  We  believe  that  the  opportunities  for  education  should  be  the 
same  for  all  the  children  in  the  State;  and  that  a  special  and  neces- 
sarily poorer  class  of  schools  should  not  i)e  established  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  We  believe  this,  because  it  would  be  a  direct  blow 
at  the  democratic  foundations  on  which  our  governmental  structure 
rests."  <» 

Turning  next  to  Rhode  Island,  everything  there  points  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  1853,  1854,  and  185G.^  Thr  school  commissioner's 
report  for  1857,  after  complaining  of  the  increasing  absence  of  the 
children  from  school,  held  the  failure  of  the  manufacturers  to  comply 
with  the  law  as  partly  responsible.  The  commissioner  laid  the  blame, 
however,  on  the  parents  who  persuaded  the  manufacturers  to  employ 
their  children/  In  1870  the  newly  created  board  of  education  recom- 
mended that  the  employers  of  children  should  enter  into  a  voluntary 
a^n-eonieiit  to  abide  by  the  law,  such  as  had  been  adopted  in  Connect- 
icut. The  Conned icut  board  had  stated  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Connec.'tieut  were  handicapped  in  enforcing  the  child-labor  laws  by 

*•  Renort  of  (he  M.issncliusotts  r.ureau  of  Statistics  of  lijibor,  1871,  p.  404. 
ft  Koport  for  1871.  pp.  4S9,  408. 
<?ni'I»'it  for  1S75,  PI).  r,0,  01. 
<'Towl('s,  op.  cit,  i»p.  27,  28. 

«  Heijort  of  the  Kbode  Island  Public  School  Commlssionor,  1857,  p.  18,  cited  by 
Towlt'S,  op.  cit ,  p.  27. 
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the  laxity  in  Ehode  Island.*  Again  the  following  year  the  board 
complained  that  the  law  had  been  long  inoperative.  They  estimated 
the  number  of  children  deprived  of  school  as  between  four  and  five 
thousand  and  reported  that  the  voluntary  agreement  had  not  met  with 
isufficient  acceptance  to  make  it  workable.*  The  next  year  the  board 
expressed  itself  more  strongly  and  recommended  compulsory 
education.^ 

In  1875,  according  to  the  state  census,  there  were  1,258  children 
under  12  years  of  age,  the  legal  age  limit,  employed  in  the  cotton 
mills.  Of  these  599  were  11  years  old;  433,  10;  146,  9;  64,  8;  8,  7; 
6,  6;  and  3,  5  years  of  age.  The  commissioner  of  industrial  sta- 
tistics reported  in  1887  that  the  law  was  generally  disregarded  and 
only  in  a  few  cases  was  any  attempt  made  to  comply  strictly  with  its 
provisions.  What  he  said  on  the  subject  is  precisely  what  one  hears 
to-day :  "  There  are  many  ways  of  getting  around  the  law.  The 
parents,  who  are,  of  course,  the  chief  offenders,  will  overstate  the 
ages  of  their  children,  and  the  manager  of  the  mill  seldom  questions 
their  statements.  Then,  employers  claim,  and  with  reason,  that  unless 
there  is  a  general  cooperation  among  the  different  factories  to  live  up 
to  the  law,  the  exceptional  ones  who  do  live  up  to  it,  do  so  at  their 
own  disadvantage.  Thus,  if  one  mill  in  a  manufacturing  town 
refuses  to  employ  children  under  the  lawful  age,  and  another  mill  in 
the  same  town  or  in  a  neighboring  town  will  employ  them,  the 
parents  will  leave  the  first  mill  for  the  second.  In  this  way  they  have 
lost  some  of  their  most  reliable  help."  The  commissioner  said  that 
when  he  visited  the  mills  and  called  the  manager's  attention  to  the 
small  children  in  the  mill,  he  was  told  they  were  only  visitors  ^VAlO 
had  brought  dinner  for  older  members  of  the  family,  or  they  were 
taking  the  places  of  older  brothers  and  sisters  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  truant  officers  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  of  1883  only  par- 
tially did  so.  They  were  appointed  by  the  town  councils,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  in  many  cases  owed  their  election  to  the  manufacturers' 
support  and  sometim^'s  the  truant  officers  were  appointed  by  the  town 
councils  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  let  the  factories 
alone.** 

The  Connecticut  laws  were  never  enforced,  and  in  the  revision  of 
1875  were  omitted  altogether/     How  well  the  school  visitors  enforced 

"  Koport  of  the  Rhodo  Island  Board  of  Education,  1S70,  p.  ix.  The  affroomont 
ran  ns  follows:  "We  hor('!>y  agree  that  from  and  after  the  beginning  of  the 
next  iiMin  of  our  i)ul)lic  seliool,  or  scliools,  we  will  employ  no  children  under  — 
years  of  age,  except  those  wlio  are  provided  with  a  certificate  from  the  local 
school  olficers,  of  a<'tnal  attendance  at  school  the  full  term  required  by  law." 

^  Ibid.,  1S71,  pp,  XIII,  XIV. 

<>Il)id.,  1ST2,  pp.  n,  12. 

^  Ueport  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Statistics,  1887,  pp.  17, 18. 

*A.  M.  Edwards,  Labor  Legislation  of  Connecticut,  p.  30. 
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the  law  of  1842  may  be  judged  from  the  remark  of  one  of  them, "  If  I 
were  to  attempt  to  execute  the  present  law  the  village  would  be  too 
hot  to  hold  me."*  In  the  same  way  the  constables  and  grand  jurors 
who  were  to  enforce  the  limitation  of  hours  failed  to  perform  the 
extra  duty. 

In  New  Hampshire,  although  the  difficulties  of  enforcing  the  child- 
labor  laws  without  factory  inspection  were  never  discussed  to  any 
great  extent,  there  are  indications  that  the  laws  were  not  enforced. 
In  1879  the  school  superintendent  stated  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
4,000  children  reported  as  not  attending  any  schools  were  to  be  found 
in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  that  they  were  the  children  of 
French  Canadian  parents.*  That  year  for  the  first  time  in  New 
Hampshire  the  law  set  a  limit  upon  the  age  of  employment  of  chil- 
dren, forbidding  those  under  10  years  to  work  in  manufacturing 
establishments.**  Two  years  afterwards  a  law  was  passed  giving 
truant  officers  the  enforcement  of  the  educational  features  of  the  law 
of  1847.  It  was  left  optional  with  the  school  committees  whether 
thejr  would  require  inspection  work  of  the  officers,  or,  indeed,  whether 
they  would  appoint  them.*  The  law  was  the  outcome  of  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  school  committee  of  Manchester  to  elect  a  truant  officer.* 
The  Manchester  school  committee  had  complained  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  French  Canadians,  who  had  immigrated  there  to  secure 
employment  in  the  mills,  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Out  of 
the  entire  school  population  of  the  town,  5  to  15  years  of  age,  3,153 
attended  school  and  1,271,  or  over  one-third,  stayed  away.  Of  the 
latter,  630  were  French  Canadians.  These,  parents  and  children 
alike,  rebelled  against  the  compulsory-education  law  and  did  every- 
thing to  circumvent  it.  The  committee  stated  that  the  superintendent 
in  his  official  dealing  with  the  question  met  "  almost  daily  with  in- 
stances of  unblushing  deception  in  children  and  parents,  determined, 
if  possible,  to  cheat  him  out  of  a  few  days  in  reckoning  the  required 
8  months'  schooling.^ 

From  Maine  comes  the  same  story  of  unenforcement  of  the  earlier 
laws.  As  in  Connecticut,  the  school  committee  might  inquire  into 
violations  of  the  law,  but  they  also  failed  to  do  so.  The  governor's 
annual  message  of  1874  said  that  the  factory  act  requiring  school 
attendance  was  a  dead  letter,^  and  later,  in  1885,  that  the  law  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  was  violated.*    Apart 

•Edwards,  op.  clt,  p.  9. 

*  Report  of  tlio  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1879,  p.  173. 
«Act8  of  1879,  ch.  21. 

*Act8  of  1881.  cb.  42. 

«  House  Journal,  1881,  p.  699. 

f  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1881,  p.  48. 

if  Whltin,  op.  clt.,  p.  49. 

*  Governor's  message,  18S5,  p.  42 ;  Wbltln,  op.  clt.,  p.  51. 
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frcnn  the  compulsory  education  law  of  1875,  nothing  further  was  done 
for  factory  children  until  the  act  of  1887,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
carried  inspection  with  it. 

In  New  Jersey  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industries 
reported,  in  1878,  that  the  employers  had  ignored  their  questions 
about  the  employment  of  children,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that 
the  law  had  been  neglected.*  The  next  year  the  report  showed  that 
169  children  under  10  years  of  age,  the  legal  age  limit,  were  working 
in  factories.*  The  testimony  of  the  operatives  showed  that  children 
as  young  as  7  years  were  employed.®  When  the  factory  inspector 
finally  was  appointed  he  stated  in  his  first  report  that,  as  far  as 
enforcement  was  concerned,  the  early  laws  might  as  well  have  never 
been  passed.  "  It  is  scarcely  to  the  credit  of  our  State,"  he  wrote, 
^  that  33  years  after  the  passage  of  the  10-hour  law  feeble  young  girls 
under  16  years  of  age  and  children  almost  too  young  for  school 
should  be  found  toiling  in  our  manufacturing  establishments."  ' 

Similarly  in  Pennsylvania  the  commissioner  of  industrial  statistics 
reported  the  educational  features  of  the  child-labor  law  a  dead  letter, 
as  far  as  3  months'  consecutive  schooling  within  the  year  was  con- 
cerned. "  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at  when  we  contemplate  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  wholesome  provision  alluded  to  devolves  upon 
no  one  in  particular,  but  is  general  in  character,  giving  to  the  party 
suing,  whoever  it  may  be,  one-half  the  fine  imposed."*  He  recom- 
mended that  the  duty  of  enforcement  should  be  invested  in  some  local 
or  county  official.  As  to  the  10-hour  law,  he  declared  that  it  was 
not,  as  a  rule,  adhered  to.^  In  1884  the  commissioner  repeated  that 
factory  legislation  was  a  "  farce  in  Pennsylvania,  there  being  no 
proper  person  to  enforce  what  little  statutory  regulations  as  do  exist 
upon  the  statute  books."  He  said  that  the  constables  had  never  been 
known  to  report  a  violation.^ 

•Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries,  1878,  pp.  23-27. 
» Ibid..  1879,  pp.  96,  97. 
« Ibid.,  1881.  pp.  97-100. 

«  First  Annual  Reix)rt  of  the  New  Jersey  Inspector  of  Labor  of  Children,  1888, 
p.  7. 

«  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  1880-^1,  p.  102. 

1 1bid.,  p.  103. 

9  Ibid.,  1884,  p.  2a 
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DePABTMENT  of  Ck>MMERGE   AND  LaBOB, 

Office  of  the  SscRiTrABT, 

Washington,  November  17, 1910,' 

Sm:  In  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  26, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  showing  the  results  of  an 
investigation  into  the  conditions  under  which  children  leave  school 
to  go  to  work. 

This  report  has  just  been  completed,  and  is  the  seventh  section 
available  for  transmission  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29, 
1907,  which  provided  "That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical  condition 
of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever  employed, 
with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of  employ- 
ment, health,  ilUteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  surrounding 
their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protection  of  their 
health,  persons,  and  morals." 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted  at  the  earUest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

Respectfully,  Charles  Earl, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 

President  of  the  Senate,  Washington^  D.  C. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labob, 
Washington,  November  17, 1910. 
Sir:  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  Volume  VII  of  the  report  on 
woman  and  cliild  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  which  relates  to 
the  conditions  under  which  children  leave  school  to  go  to  work  in 
selected  industrial  communities.  This  is  the  seventh  section  trans- 
mitted of  the  report  of  the  general  investigation  into  the  condition 
of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States,  carried  on  in  com- 
pliance with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1907. 
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6  LETTEBS  OF   TRANSMITTAL. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  field  work  of  the  investigation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  children  leave  school  to  go  to  work  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Special  Agent  Edith  Wilkinson.  In  the  prepar 
ration  of  her  report  important  assistance  has  been  given  by  Miss 
Mary  Conyngton.  The  general  preparation  of  the  report  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  dm^ction  and  immediate  supervision  of  Chas. 
H.  VerrUl. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  Chas.  P.  Neill, 

Cammissioner. 
The  Seobbtaby  of  Cohmeboe  and  Labob, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
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DrntODXTCTIOH'. 

The  main  part  of  this  report  consists  of  an  intensive,  though  by  no 
means  an  exhaustive,  study  of  622  children  in  seven  different  locali- 
ties, taken  from  two  northern  and  two  southern  States.  To  this  is 
appended  a  more  general  study  of  certain  features  of  the  schools 
attended  by  these  children.  No  attempt  is  made  to  do  more  than 
present  in  the  simplest  way  possible  the  facts  that  were  ascertained, 
leaving  to  others  the  important  office  of  pointing  out  what  should  be 
the  practical  outcome  of  the  investigation. 

The  plan  adopted  includes  a  study  of  conditions  classified  as 
domestic,  educational,  industrial,  legal,  social,  and  hygienic.  These 
conditions  are  studied  with  a  view,  to  discovering  answers  to  the 
foUowing  general  questions: 

How  many  children  in  the  selected  industnal  communities  are  leav- 
ing school  to  go  to  work  1 

Are  their  numbers  increasing  or  decreasing? 

What  sort  of  children  are  they,  and  from  what  sort  of  homes  do 
they  come  f 

What  sort  of  schools  have  they  attended,  and  what  has  been  their 
school  experience  ? 

What  are  the  causes  of  their  leaving  school  ? 

What  legal  regulations  are  there  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  leave  school,  the  conditions  under  which  thoy  enter  the  world 
of  work,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  continue  to  work  ? 

What  educational,  social,  and  recreational  opportunities  do  they 
have  after  leaving  day  school,  and  how  far  do  they  make  use  of  them  ? 

What  has  been  so  far  the  industrial  experience  of  the  selected 
children  ? 

What,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  experience  of  the  older 
members  of  the  families,  and  from  the  expressed  judgments  of  the 
children's  employers,  are  their  industrial  prospects,  and  how  are 
these  prospects  likely  to  be  afTected  by  the  conditions  under  which 
they  begin  their  industrial  life? 

SELECTION  OF  PLACES  FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

As  the  scope  of  the  study  was  necessarily  limited,  the  selection  of 
places  was  of  much  importance.  Industrial  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities alike  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  secure 
locahties  that  should  be  representative.     Educators,  employers,  and 
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others  interested  were  consulted,  and  four  States  finally  selected,  rank- 
ing, according  to  their  employment  of  children,  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  1900,  as  follows:^ 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

First  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  boys  (10  to  16)  at  work,  22.1.* 
First  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  girls  (10  to  15)  at  work,  17.3.* 
First  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  boys  (12)  at  work,  9.8.* 
First  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  boys  (13)  at  work,  19.6. • 
First  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  girls  (13)  at  work,  14.7.' 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

First  in  rank  in  number  of  boys  (10  to  16)  at  work,  65,592.* 
Second  in  rank  in  number  of  girls  (10  to  15)  at  work,  35,626  (New 
York  first).* 

First  in  rank  in  number  of  children  (10  to  15)  among  States  where 
the  greatest  number  work  in  places  of  less  than  50,000  population 
(59,153  in  small  places;  42,065  in  large  places).^ 
First  in  rank  in  number  of  bojrs  (11)  at  work,  1,946.* 
Fourth  in  rank  in  number  of  girls  (11)  at  work,  920  (North  Caro- 
lina first,  South  Carolina  second,  Georgia  third).' 

First  in  rank  in  number  of  children  (12  and  13)  at  work,  23,966./ 
Second  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  boys  (10  to  15)  at  work,  17.5  (Rhode 
Island  22.1).« 

Second  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  boys  (13)  at  work,  18.3  (Rhode  Island 
19.6). « 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Third  in  rank  in  number  of  boys  (10)  at  work,  1,082  (North  Caro- 
lina first,  Georgia  second).* 

Second  in  rank  in  number  of  girls  (10)  at  work.  1,066  (North  Caro- 
lina first).  ^ 

Fourth  in  rank  in  number  of  boys  (11)  at  work,  1,155  (Pennsyl- 
vania first,  North  Carolina  second,  Georgia  third).* 

Second  in  rank  in  number  of  girls  (11)  at  work,  1,048  (North  Caro- 
lina first). ^ 

a  The  term  "at  work"  as  used  in  this  connection  and  throughout  the  quoted  statis- 
tics means  at  work  in  oc(*uj)ationa  other  than  agriculture. 

6  See  Cenaufl  bulletin  69,  Table  190. 

cSee  Census  Bulletin  69,  Table  199. 

dSee  Censufl  Bulletin  69,  Table  200. 

«  See  Census  Bulletin  69,  by  a  combination  of  Table  196  and  Table  203,  thus:  Fig- 
urefl  for  larpre  cities  from  Table  203,  assuming  that  none  in  large  cities  were  at  work  in 
agriculture;  figures  for  small  cities  and  country  districts  from  Table  203  minus  those 
in  agriculture  (found  in  Table  196). 

/  See  Census  Bulletin  69,  Tables  199  and  200. 
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Second  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  boys  (10)  at  work,  5.4  (North  Caro- 
lina 6.5).' 
First  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  girls  (10)  at  work,  5.6.^ 
First  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  boys  (11)  at  work,  7.2.* 
First  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  girls  (11)  at  work,  6.8.* 
Third  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  boys  (12)  at  work,  8.4  (Rhode  Island 
9.8,  North  Carolina  9.6). • 
First  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  girls  (12)  at  work,  8.6.* 
Fourth  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  illiteracy  of  native  white  children 
(10  to  14),  14.8  (North  Carolina  16.6,  Ix>\ii^iana  16.1,  Alabama  15.3).« 
Second  from  foot  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  children  (10  to  14)  at  school, 

52.1  (T^ouisiana  50.5).' 

OEOKOIA. 

Second  in  rank  in  number  of  boys  (10)  at  work,  1,148  (North 
Carolina  first). ^ 

Third  in  rank  in  number  of  girls  (10)  at  work,  974  (North  Carolina 
first,  South  Carolina  second).* 

Third  in  rank  in  number  of  boys  (11)  at  work,  1,291  (Pennsylvania 
first.  North  Carolina  second).^ 

Third  in  rank  in  number  of  girls  (11)  at  work,  997  (North  Carolina 
first,  South  Carolina  second).* 

Third  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  boys  (10)  at  work,  3.6  (North  Carolina 

5.5,  South  Carolina  5.4)  .<* 

Third  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  girls  (10)  at  work,  3.2  (South  Carolina 

5.6,  North  Carolina  4.7).* 

Fourth  in  rank  in  per  cvnt  of  hoys  (11)  at  work,  4.9  (South  Caro- 
lina 7.2,  North  Carolina  0.7,  Virginia  5.1).* 

Third  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  girls  (11)  at  work,  3.8  (South  Carolina 
6.8,  North  Carolina  6.3).* 

Seventh  in  rank  in  illitoracv  of  native  white  children  (10  to  14),  10.4 
(North  Carolina  16.6,  Louisiana,  16. 1,  Alabama  15. .'i,  South  Carolina 
14.8,  Tennessee  11.6,  Arkansas  11.1).* 

Fourth  from  foot  in  rank  in  per  cent  of  chihhen  (10  to  14)  at  school, 

58.2  (Louisiana  50.5,  South  Carolina  52.1,  Alabama  M-T)).** 

Rhode  /«7anJ.— Providence,  Pawtueket,  and  Woonsocket  art^  the 
chief  industrial  centers,  no  others  having  as  many  children  at  work. 
Providence  was  too  large,  for  to  visit  each  of  the  102  schoolhouses, 
as  the  plan  would  have  required,  would  consume  too  much  time  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numher  of  schedules  obtained.  Pawtueket  and  Woon- 
socket were  of  a  manageable  size,  and,  according  to  the  Census  of 
Manufactures  of  1905,  each  had  a  larger  percentage  of  children  at 

oSee  Census  Bullorin  69,  Ta)>le  199. 

ft  See  CVnsufl  Bulletin  09,  Table  200. 

«See  Supplementary  analy^^ii^  uf  Twelfth  Cennus,  p.  345. 

*See  Supplementary  analysia  o{  TweUOi  Cviuaua,  V"^'^* 
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work  than  Providence.  In  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  at 
public  day  school  for  1905-6,*  based  on  the  total  population  according 
to  census  estimate  for  1905,  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  exhibited  an 
interesting  contrast,  while  their  industrial  conditions  appeared  very 
similar.  Pawtucket  had  a  percentage  of  11.4,  Woonsocket  had  a 
percentage  of  8.5.     These  two  places  were  chosen  for  Rhode  Island. 

Pennsylvania. — The  greater  bulk  of  child  labor  in  this  State  is  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  boroughs.  Therefore,  a  list  was-  made  of  all 
cities  or  boroughs  in  the  State  whose  population  in  1900  was  over 
10,000  and  under  20,000  and  in  whose  manufacturing  industries, 
according  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures^  1905,  100  or  more  children 
were  employed.  These  places  were  Pottsville,  Hazleton,  Potts  town, 
Plymouth,  Carbondale,  South  Bethlehem,  Dunmore,  Columbia,  and 
Beaver  Falls.  From  this  list  Pottstown  was  cut  out,  because  there 
appeared  to  be  scarcely  any  industry  there  in  which  child  labor  was 
typical.  For  those  that  remained,  except  South  Bethlehem,  the  per- 
centage was  found  of  average  daily  attendance  in  public  day  schools 
for  1905-6*  based  on  the  total  population,  ac<;ording  to  the  census 
estimate  for  1905.  For  South  Bethlehem  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  not  reported.  Plymouth  had  the  lowest  percentage  of 
school  attendance,  11.9  per  cent,  and  Hazleton  had  the  highest,  16.3 
per  cent.  For  this  reason,  these  two  places  were  chosen  for  Penn- 
sylvania. It  happened  that  they  were  both  in  Luzerne  County,  in 
the  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  only  about  an  hour's  trolley  ride 
distant  from  each  other. 

South  Carolina. — The  basis  of  selection  consisted  of  the  three  cities 
of  the  State  whose  population  in  1900  was  over  8,000  and  under 
50,000.     These  were  as  follows: 

POPULATION  OF  CITIES  SELECTED  FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  IN  MANUFACTURES. 


City. 


Popula- 
tion. 1900. 


Columbia... 
Greonville.. 
Spartanburg 


21,108 
ll.Kj^iO 
ll,39o 


Children 
at  work  in 

manufac- 
tures, IMS. 


333 
IfiS 
322 


Per  cent  of 

children 

at  work  of 


D,  1900. 


L6 

1.4 

e.0 


Columbia  was  chostm  as  having  the  p^reatest  number  of  children  at 
work,  and  as  representing  probably  a  jj^reater  variety  of  occupations 
for  children  than  either  of  the  other  cities  which  are  known  chiefly  a6 
textile  centers. 


<>  As  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commist^ioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1906,  Vol.  I,  pp.  359  fif. 
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Oecrgia. — The  basis  of  selection  consisted  of  the  only  three  cities 
of  ihe  State  whose  population  in  1900  was  over  8,000  and  under 
50,000,  where  over  35  children  were  employed  in  manufactures  (ac- 
cording to  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905).    These  were  as  follows: 

FOPULATION  OP  CITIES  SSLBCTBD  FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION  IN  OSOROIA  AND 
NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  IN  MANUFACTURES. 


city. 


Aogugta... 

Macon 

ColumbiM. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


39.441 
23,272 
17,614 


Children 
at  work  in 

manufac- 
tures, 1906. 


423 
340 
357 


Per  cent  of 
children 
at  work  of 
popula- 
tion, 1900. 


1.1 
1.6 
2.0 


Columbus  was  chosen  as  having  the  largest  percentage  of  children 
at  work  and  as  ofTering  an  opportunity  to  study  some  interesting  ex- 
periments in  industrial  education. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  cities  selected,  together  with  the 
population  of  each,  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  and 
of  men,  women,  and  children  employed,  as  given  by  the  Census  of 
Manufactures,  1905,  and  the  per  cent  of  average  attendance  at  pubUc 
day  schools,  1905-6: 

POPULATION,  NUMBER  OF  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  NUMBER  OF 
EMPLOYEES,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  AND  AT  SCHOOL  OP 
TOTAL  POPULATION,  IN  CITIES  SELECTED  FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION. 


Population. 

Manufacturing  establishments,  1905. 

Percent 
ofohil- 
dren  at 
work  oi 
poinilO' 

tion, 

1905. 

Percent 
of  aver- 

atiei. 

19U0 
U.S. 

1906 

U.S. 

Cemtiui 

estimate. 

Numl)er. 

Employees. 

age  at- 

tendanct 

at  publio 

day 

school, 
1905-6.0! 

popula- 

tlon.o 

Men.  16 
and  over. 

Women, 
16  and 
over. 

Children, 
under  16. 

770 
590 
:«7 
;«.» 
1H4 
129 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Woonaocket,  R.  I 

Columbus,  (ia. 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Plymouth,  Pa 

Uazleton.  Pa 

39.231 

2S.204 
17.H14 
■J1.108 
13.  tW':) 
14.1i30 

43.381 
3;^.  iMi 
17.7i» 
23.1WH 
I5,Si)4 
lo,53:i 

186 
103 
52 
41 
25 
62 

6.504 
5.195 

3.(H3 

l.<iS2 
145 
till 

4.780 
2.SM 
I.IM 

006 

1.8 
1.9 
2.0 
1.4 
1.2 
.8 

11.4 
8.5 

15.8 
9.5 

11.9 

16.3 

a  Report  of  Bureau  of  Kducatlon. 

To  these  wore  added  later,  grouped  under  the  title  of  "Georgia 
and  Alabama  counties/'  the  environ.s  of  Columbus,  industrially  a  part 
of  the  city,  but  politically  and  educationally  outside  the  city  limits, 
and  in  one  direction  outside  the  State.  These  were  Phoenix,  Ala., 
with  a  population  in  1900  of  4,163,  Girard,  Ala.,  with  a  population 
of  3.840,  and  North  IIiij:hlnn(ls  (often  called  Bibb  City),  with  a  popu- 
lation locally  estimated  at  about  500. 

This  gave  seven  localities,  each  with  racial,  industrial,  legal,  edu- 
cational, or  social  characteristics  of  its  own. 
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PLAN  AND  SCOPB  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

The  sources  of  information  were  schools,  homes,  employers,  and 
miscellaneous  authorities.  First  there  were  secured  from  the  school 
authorities  in  each  city  visited  a  complete  list  of  aU  the  children  who 
had  left  school  to  go  to  work  between  certain  specified  dates,  together 
with  information  as  to  each  child's  name,  address,  age,  date  of  leaving 
school,  grade  last  attended,  parent's  name  and  occupation,  the  teach- 
er's estimate  of  the  child's  general  capacity ,  scholarship,  deportment, 
general  characteristics,  and  the  reason  why  he  left  school. 

The  home  was  then  visited,  and  certain  information  secured  as  to— 

Nativity  and  race  of  parents  and  child. 

Industrial  history  of  each  member  of  family. 

Family  and  individual  finances. 

Housing  conditions. 

Attitude  of  child  and  parents  toward  school. 

Attitude  of  child  and  parents  toward  manual,  industrial,  or  trade 
training. 

Ability  and  willingness  of  parents  to  keep  child  in  school  longer. 

Instruction  outside  of  regular  schooling. 

Personal  traits  of  chil(l. 

Reasons  why  child  left  school. 

Vacation  work. 

Method  of  securing  work. 

Effect  of  work  on  home  behavior  of  child. 

Health  of  child  and  of  others  in  family  at  time  of  going  to  work 
and  at  date  of  visit. 

Child's  ambiticm  and  parent's  ambition  for  him. 

Child's  use  of  leisure  time. 

Child's  attitude  toward  evening  schools  and  other  educational 
opportunities  and  his  use  of  them. 

.  Illegal  employment  and  illegal  absence  from  school. 

Conditions  of  employment  that  ought  to  be  illegal,  but  at  date  of 
visit  were  not. 

The  employers  of  the  children  were  next  visited,  and  information 
secured  from  their  point  of  view  as  to — 

Characteristics  of  children  employed. 

Opportunities  for  advancement  of  the  children. 

Educational  needs  of  the  industry. 

Sources  of  supply  for  the  different  grades  of  skill  required  and 
number  of  employees  of  each  grade,  with  wages. 

School  statistics  were  then  to  be  obtained  in  each  place  visited, 
showing  enrollment  and  attendance  by  grade,  by  age,  and  by  sex  for 
the  years  1905-0  and  1906-7;  showing  also  the  number  of  children 
leaving  school  for  all  causes  by  grade,  by  age,  and  by  sex  for  the 
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yean  1905-6  uid  1906-7;  and  showing  also  the  number  of  grammar 
school  graduates  by  age  and  by  sex  for  the  same  years. 

Hearty  cooperation  from  schools,  from  homes,  and  from  employers 
was  the  rule;  distrust  or  resentment  was  the  exception  and  was 
generally  soon  overcome  when  met.  As  soon  as  the  task  of  selecting 
the  children  was  undertaken  in  each  place,  problems  of  definition 
promptly  presented  themselves. 

Who  are  meant  by  ''children?" 

What  is  meant  by  ''school  ?" 

What  is  meant  by  "leaving  school"  t 

What  is  meant  by  "  work  t" 

The  arbitrary  age  limit  attacliing  to  the  term  ''children"  was 
adopted  and  none  called  "children"  who  had  attained  the  age  of  16. 
In  the  South,  the  inquiry  was  limited  to  whito  children. 

As  to  schools,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  inquiry  should 
be  limited  to  public  schools,  and  whetlior  it  should  be  extended  to 
high  schools  or  confined  to  the  elementary  grades. 

It  was  decided  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  public  and  parochial  schools, 
it  apparently  being  necessary  to  include  the  latter  because  of  the 
large  number  of  children  who  had  attended  such  schools  in  some  of 
the  localities  studied.  For  several  reasons  it  was  considered  better 
not  to  extend  the  investigation  to  children  leaving  high  school  to  go 
to  work.  The  great  and  significant  drop  in  school  attendance  comes 
before  the  high  school  is  reached,  and  those  leaving  it  would  probably 
represent  a  quite  different  chiss  from  those  going  from  the  lower  grades. 

In  connection  with  the  tliird  problem —what  is  meant  by  ''leaving 
school"? — several  porplrxing  situations  were  found.  A  child  gradu- 
ates from  the  elementary  s<'hool,  for  instance,  and  feels  that  he  has 
completed  his  education.  There  may  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  go  on,  but  the  idea  of  doing  so  has  never  formed  any  part  of  his 
plans.  A  girl  of  8  is  Jound  working  in  the  cotton  mills  from  6  to  8 
a.  m.  and  1  to  6  p.  m.,  attending  school  from  9  to  12;  is  slie  to  be 
considered  as  having  left  school  to  work,  or  are  the  three  hours  at 
school  to  constitute  her  a  pupil  instead  of  a  working  child,  in  spite  of 
the  eight  hours  in  the  mills  if  In  some  phices  in  the  South  it  seems 
the  family  custom  to  alternate  sclujol  attendance  between  two  chil- 
dren, one  working  while  the  otluT  gt)(»s  to  school,  the  children  exchang- 
ing their  r6les  at  certain  intervals.  Should  the  one  who  happens  to 
be  at  work  at  a  given  time  be  considered  as  having  left  school? 

In  regard  to  the  fourth  problem  -what  is  meant  by  going  to  work  I— 
some  complexities  appear.  Is  a  girl  at  work  who  merely  helps  her 
mother  in  keeping  the  house  ?  When  a  child  helps  its  parents,  irregu- 
larly, about  a  little  store  or  a  fruit  stand,  is  it  working?  What  of 
the  children  who  are  kept  out  of  school  to  "tote  dumers,"  and  do  no 
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other  work  f    Such  problems  varied  from  place  to  place  according  to 
local  circumstances  and  customs. 

As  the  value  of  the  investigation  depends  largely  upon  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  group  of  children  investigated  in  each  case, 
it  seems  well  to  give  a  rather  full  description  of  each  place  visited 
and  of  the  method  of  procedure  adopted  in  each. 

PAWTUCKBT,  B.  I. 

The  Rhode  Island  bureau-  of  industrial  statistics,  in  the  annual 
report  for  1906,  gives  the  following  description  of  Pawtucket: 

Pawtucket  is  the  second  city  in  Providence  County  and  in  Rhode 
Island.  It  had  a  population  of  43,381  in  1905;  a  gain  of  over  33  per 
cent  in  ten  years.  *  *  *  Measured  bv  the  diversity  of  its  industiy, 
Pawtucket  probably  exceeds  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country — per- 
haps in  the  world.  There  may  be  otner  cities  of  its  size  which  exceed 
it  m  volume  of  business  or  in  the  value  of  their  products,  but  they 
are  more  dependent  upon  special  lines — upon  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  or  woolen  ^oods,  boots  and  shoes,  steel  or  foundry  products, 
or  some  other  one  line.  Brockton,  Haverhill,  and  McKeesport,  cities 
of  about  Pawtucket's  population,  each  and  all  surpass  it  in  the  value 
of  their  products  of  manufacture,  but  in  each  case  they  depend 
almost  wholly  upon  one  line  of  industry.  Pawtucket  has  aoout 
200  industries,  and  its  largest,  that  of  cotton  manufacture,  con- 
tributes only  about  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  its  total  manufactured 
products.  And  yet,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  more  than  half  a  dozen 
cities  in  the  country  that  exceed  Pawtucket  in  the  value  of  their 
cotton  manufactures.  This  city  is  also  a  large  manufacturer  of 
worsted  goods  and  of  foundry  and  machine  shop  products.  Paw- 
tucket has  to-day  the  largest  thread  mill  in  the  country  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world." 

The  work  began  in  Pawtucket  in  December,  1907,  the  first  list  of 
names  being  secured  from  the  stubs  of  the  employment  certificates 
issued  by  the  truant  officer.  These  stubs  contained  data  as  to  the 
age,  proof  of  age,  birthplace,  etc.,  of  the  applicant. 

During  the  calendar  year  1907  there  were  granted  in  Pawtucket  771 
age  and  employment  certificates.  Many  of  those  were  to  children  who 
had  previously  been  at  work  under  the  age  of  14  years,  as  permitted 
by  the  law  in  force  up  to  January  1,  1907,  but  who  had  been  com- 
pelled under  the  provisions  of  a  new  law  to  return  to  school  and  wait 
until  their  fourteenth  birthday  before  going  to  work  again.  These 
"old  certificate  cases''  had  left  school  the  first  time  considerably 
before  the  period  this  study  was  intended  to  cover,  and  the  conditions 
which  brought  them  back  to  school  and  necessitated  a  second  leaving 
were  so  unusual  and  so  unlikely  to  recur  that  it  did  not  seem  worth 
wliile  to  study  these  cases  in  detail.  They  were  omitted  from  the 
investigation,  therefore,  but  in  estimating  the  number  of  children 

o  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Rhode 
Island,  1906,  Part  3,  pp.  84,  85. 
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leaving  school  to  go  to  work  within  the  selected  period  they  should 
be  considered.  It  is  worth  noting  that  of  the  462  children  whose 
schools  were  designated  in  the  certificate  stubs  137j  or  29.7  per  cent, 
were  from  parochial  schools. 

As  mentioned  before,  it  was  thought  best  to  confine  the  study  to 
those  children  who  left  school  before  completing  the  grammar  grades, 
or,  in  other  words,  before  finishing  the  work  of  the  elementary  school. 
No  high-school  pupils  were  taken,  and  no  grammar-school  graduates. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  study  the  whole  number  who  received 
certificates  during  1907,  a  selection  became  necessary.  If  a  period 
too  recent  should  be  selected,  the  children  would  not  have  had  much 
industrial  experience  since  leaving  school;  while  if  the  period  should 
be  too  remote,  it  would  be  harder  to  find  the  children  and  harder  to 
secure  infonnation  about  them  from  their  teachers. 

The  distribution  of  the  771  certificates  issued  throughout  the  year 
was  as  follows  : 


liniiary 113 

February..: 50 

March 42 

April 65 

Ifay 46 

June 106 

July 88 


August 51 

September 76 

October 44 

November 39 

December 51 


Total 771 


April,  May,  June,  and  July  were  chosen,  giving  a  list  of  305  names 
to  begin  with. 

lists  of  these  names  were  then  sent  to  the  different  public  and 
parochial  schools,  with  a  request  for  any.  additional  names  of  children 
who  left  school  to  go  to  work  during  April,  May,  and  June,  1907.  As 
a  result  of  this  request,  62  additional  names  were  secured,  making 
a  total  of  367. 

From  these  were  deducted  all  "old  certificate"  cases,  grammar 
school  graduates,  high-school  pupils,  children  who  had  worked  only 
in  vacation,  and  those  who  had  died,  or  moved  away  from  the  city, 
or  for  any  other  reason  could  not  be  included.  Tliese  various  classes 
included  264,  leaving  a  total  of  103  children,  59  boys  and  44  girls, 
for  whom  full  home  schedules  were  secured. 

Afterwards  23  of  their  employers  were  visited,  covering  establish- 
ments where  71  of  the  children  were  employed.  Only  21  employers' 
schedules  were  secured  in  full,  the  other  two  establishments  being  so 
small  that  most  of  the  questions  were  inapplicable. 

Meantime,  visits  were  made  to  tlie  schools,  both  day  and  night, 
parochial  and  public,  and  obsonations  of  the  teaching  and  the  general 
conditions  recorded.  Additional  information  was  obtained  from  the 
teachers  in  regard  to  the  children,  as  to  their  natural  capacity,  schol- 
arship, deportment,  and  other  matters  indicated  on  the  printed  form. 
One  hundred  and  five  teachers  were  seen  in  Pawtucket. 

49450*^-5.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  7 2 
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W00N80CKET,  B.  L 

The  Rhode  Island  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  in  part  3  of  the 
annual  report  for  1906  gives  the  following  description  of  Woonsocket: 

Woonsocket  is  one  of  the  liveUest  manufacturing  cities  in  the 
country.  It  had  a  population  of  32,196  in  1905,  and  is  adding  to  its 
numbers  at  the  rate  of  about  a  thousand  a  year.  More  than  one-fifth 
of  the  population,  counting  men,  women,  and  children,  are  employed 
in  the  textile  mills,  and  while  the  textile  workers  are  in  the  majority, 
other  large  interests  are  well  represented.  Woonsocket  has  14  fac- 
tories which  make  woolen  or  worsted  goods  or  yams;  eight  cotton 
goods  or  cotton  yam  mills;  three  handkerchief  factories;  four  which 
turn  out  knit  goods;  a  silk  mill,  and  manufactories  of  paper  tubes, 
clothes  wringers,  carriages,  confectionery,  foundry  products,  paper 
boxes,  cigars,  lumber,  sash,  etc.,  bread  and  pastry,  top-roll  coverers, 
tin  goods,  tapes,  and  bindings,  fiber  spools,  soap,  poultry  food, 
saddlery  goods,  machinerv.  tools  and  mechanical  specialties,  cotton 
and  woolen  machinery,  ruDoer  shoes  and  arctics,  shuttles,  ana  dyeing 
and  bleaching  products.  Woonsocket  is  formed  from  a  cluster  of 
mill  villages  on  both  sides  of  the  Blackstone,  which  has  gradually 
grown  together.  About  half  of  its  population  is  of  Canadian  Frencn 
extraction.* 

The  method  of  procedure  was  practically  the  same  to  begin  with  as 
it  had  been  in  Pawtucket.  During  the  year  under  consideration  648 
age  and  employment  certificates  were  granted,  distributed  as  follows: 


January 61 

February 33 

Maixh 45 

April 76 

May 57 

June 52 

July...., 101 


August 60 

Sei)t<MnV>er 60 

October 60 

November ,.. 33 

December 20 


Total 648 


The  same  period  was  chosen  for  Woonsocket  as  for  Pawtucket; 
namely,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  giving  a  list  of  286  names  to 
be^in  with.  This  Ust  was  supplemented  by  110  additional  names 
secured  directly  from  the  teachers,  giving  a  total  list  of  396  chil- 
dren. Making  deductions  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  Pawtucket,  175 
were  left,  99  girls  and  76  boys,  for  whom  full  home  schedules  were 
secured.  Afterwards  22  of  their  employers  were  visited,  covering 
establishments  where  113  of  the  children  were  employed;  21 
employers'  schedules  were  secured.  Visits  were  made  to  the  schools, 
as  in  Pawtucket,  with  similar  results.  Ninety-five  teachers  were 
seen  in  Woonsocket. 

The  teachers'  lists  as  checked  up  by  the  lists  from  the  certificate 
stubs  did  not  seem  to  be  as  nearly  complete  as  could  be  desired,  and, 
moreover,  reports  were  reaching  the  agent^s  from  school  officials  and 

a  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commiflsioner  of  Induetrial  Statifitics  of  Rhode 
Inland,  1906,  Part  3,  pp.  180,  181. 
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from  mothers  in  the  homes  visited,  that  there  were  many  children  in 
Woonsocket  working  imder  the  legal  age.  The  methods  of  work 
hitherto  pursued  were  not  calculated  to  discover  these  children  if 
there  were  any  such.  If  they  had  obtained  certificates,  they  must 
have  falsified  their  age,  and  would  doubtless  give  the  same  false  age 
when  the  homes  were  visited,  so  that  the  cei*tificate  list  would  not 
serve  to  bring  them  to  light.  The  teachers'  lists  would  not  be  likely 
to  include  them,  because  those  who  were  imder  l^al  age  would  not 
dare  to  tell  the  teacher  that  they  were  going  to  work.  They  might 
do  one  of  two  things:  They  might  say  that  they  were  going  to  move 
out  of  town,  and  might  indeed  move  to  another  quarter  of  the  city 
and  be  lost  to  the  view  of  the  school  officials  until  the  next  school 
census;  or  they  might  say  that  they  were  going  to  the  French  or 
other  parochial  school.  Such  a  case  as  the  former  was  actually 
found  among  the  girls,  one  of  whom  was  said  by  the  teacher  to 
have  left  because  "she  was  to  move  to  Providence."  She  had  not 
returned  to  school,  and  the  teacher  thought  she  was  not  14.  It  was 
found  by  the  agents  that  she  did  not  move  to  Providence.  Such  a 
case  as  the  latter  was  actually  observed  by  one  of  the  school  principals, 
who  found  that  a  child  had  been  illegally  out  of  school  for  several 
months,  and  in  consequence  of  her  having  made  such  a  statement  as 
above  suggested,  to  her  teacher,  no  report  of  her  absence  had  been 
made  to  the  truant  officer.  After  this  occurrence,  this  principal 
made  it  an  mvariablo  rule  to  report  the  case  to  the  truant  ofiicer 
at  once  whenever  a  pupil  said  he  was  going  to  attend  a  parochial 
school.  If,  however,  a  child  should  actually  attend  the  parochial 
scliool  for  a  short  period  and  then  make  a  statement  to  his  teacher 
that  he  was  gohig  to  return  to  the  public  school,  he  might  slip  out  of 
school  attendance  altogether  and  be  able  to  get  in  several  months  of 
work  before  discovery. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  make  a  test  and  see,  if  possible,  how  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing  was  going  on.  A  selection  was  made  of  one  of  the 
largest  elementary  schools  in  tlie  city  (enrollment  during  190G-7, 
428),  situated  in  a  factory  neighborhood,  which  was  attended  for 
the  most  part  by  children  of  working  people,  many  of  whom  were  of 
French  Canadian  parentage. 

The  teachers'  registers  were  examined  for  April,  ilay,  and  June, 
1907,  and  the  names  noted  of  all  children  from  10  to  13  years  of  age, 
inclusive,  who  had  left  the  school,  for  any  reason  whatever,  and  \n  hose 
names  did  not  reappear  in  the  l)ooks  for  September,  1907,  including 
tlie  names  of  all  children  10  to  13  years  of  age  who  stayed  until  the  end 
of  June  and  who  were  not  found  registered  in  September,  1907.  There 
were  54  such  children.  All  of  these  were  looked  up  by  visiting  their 
homes  when  they  could  be  found,  by  inquiring  of  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  where  some  of  them  were  said  to  be,  or  inqtiiring  of  the  post- 
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office  authorities,  or  of  their  former  neighbors  and  others,  in  cases 
where  they  had  actually  moved  away.  The  net  result  of  this  inquiry 
was  as  follows: 

Clear  cases  of  working  under  legal  age None. 

Clear  cases  of  illegal  absence  from  school 1 

Perhaps  moved  out  of  town,  perhaps  in  French  school  (conflicting  testimony).  9 

The  others  either  had  moved  out  of  town,  were  attending  other 
schools,  or  had  become  of  the  proper  age,  and  had  obtained  certifi- 
cates to  work.  The  results  obtained  from  this  school  did  not  seem 
to  warrant  further  inquiry  along  this  line. 

COLUKBUS,  OA.,  AND  BNVmONS. 

The  Columbus  Board  of  Trade  publishes  a  booklet  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken: 

Fourteen  cotton  and  woolen  mills  are  at  present  being  operated  by 
seven  corporations.  Outside  of  the  cotton  mill  interests,  there  are 
many  other  industrial  plants,  including  two  large  clothing  manufac- 
turing establishments;  barrel  and  paper-box  factories;  three  cotton 
compresses;  cotton-seed  oil  mills;  two  large  iron  foundries;  four  ice 
factories;     plow  factories;     fertilizer  manufactories;     three  hosiery 

fjants;  one  very  extensive  wagon  and  buggy  factory;  three  candy 
actories  and  syrup  refineries;  four  large  brick  plants,  making  building 
and  fire  clays  of  excellent  quality;  and  numerous  other  minor  indus- 
tries incident  to  a  manufacturing  center.  Three  companies  operate 
five  steamers  regularly  between  this  point  and  Apaiachicola.  At 
present  seven  railroads  center  here,  operated  by  three  of  the  great 
Soutliem  trunk  Imes. 

For  many  years  Columbus  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  most 
excellent  graded  school  system. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Columbus  and  its  immediate  suburbs, 
according  to  the  city  directory  census  of  lOOO,  is  88,415. 

Columbus  was  the  first  southern  city  visited,  and  the  method  of 
procedure  contained  two  new  features. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  tlie  list  of  children  leaving  school  to  go 
to  work  was  reasonably  complete,  a  plan  was  adopted  similar  to  the 
special  plan  used  in  Wooiisocket  in  connection  with  one  of  the  schools 
there.  That  is,  if  any  child  after  leaving  school  either  before  or  at 
the  end  of  the  term  failed  to  return  to  that  same  school  the  following 
September,  he  was  looked  up,  and  if  he  was  not  actually  found  in 
another  school  by  one  of  the  agents  his  home  was  visited.  No  evi- 
dence was  accepted  as  to  his  beinj^  in  school,  except  the  word  or  tlie 
record  of  his  present  teaclier,  unless  it  was  found,  beyond  doubt,  that 
he  had  moved  out  of  towTi. 

Every  white  schoolroom  (above  kindergarten  and  below  high 
school)  in  the  city  and  in  three  county  schools  just  outside  the  city 
was  visited  by  one  particular  agent,  and  the  children  in  attendance, 
were  asked  how  many  had  ever  worked  in  r  *"    ^»"  factories.     Those 
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who  indicated  that  they  had,  206  in  number,  were  asked  several 
questions  each,  as  to  present  age,  age  at  beginning  woric,  length  of 
jtime  worked,  preference  of  school  or  work,  reasons  for  liking  work, 
fatigue  in  work,  etc.    The  results  of  this  inquiry  will  be  given  later. 

In  Columbus  there  was  no  employment  certificate  system  such  as 
was  found  in  Rhode  Island,  there  being  no  truant  officer,  and  indeed 
no  compulsory  school  attendance  law.  The  ordinary  school  records 
were  therefore  the  only  source  of  the  school  Ust. 

The  following  shows  the  distribution  of  the  128  cases  of  white  pupils 
who  left  pubUc  school  to  go  to  work  throughout  the  year  1907,  accord- 
ing to  the  records  in  the  superintendent's  office: 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

(Not  including  secondary  industrial  school.) 
Month  ending — 

January  18 19 

February  16 7 

March  16 16 

April  12 19 

May  10 20 

June? 26 

October  16 2 

November  16 9 

December  13 7 

Total 124 

SECONDART  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Month  ending — 

July  31 1 

October  31 2 

November  30 None. 

Decembf'.r  20 1 

ToUl 4 

Grand  total 128 

During  the  same  time,  82  colored  pupils  left  school  to  go  to  work, 
but  these  wore  not  studied. 

The  four  school  months  ending  Juno  7,  1907,  were  chosen  as  the 
period  for  study,  giving  a  list  of  80  children  to  start  with.  This  list 
was  largely  supplemented  by  additional  information  from  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  included  all  who  left  school  in  June  and  did  not 
return  in  September.  There  was  one  Catholic  academy  in  Columbus, 
with  about  125  pupils,  which  was  also  visited,  and  which  furnished  a 
list  of  five  names,  from  which  four  schedules  were  obtained. 

No  deductions  were  made  in  Columbus,  or  in  any  of  the  places  sub- 
sequently visited,  on  the  ground  that  the  children  had  previously 
been  at  work  and  had  returned  to  school  and  were  not  now  leaving 
school  for  the  first  time.  For  in  the  three  southern  places  it  was  so 
much  the  custom  for  children  to  alternate  work  and  school  that 
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such  cases  were  considered  representative  of  fairly  permanent  and 
not  merely  transitional  conditions.  There  was  no  progressive  advance 
in  the  legal  age  limit,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  or  other  change  going  on 
such  as  to  cause  any  unusual  number  of  such  cases. 

In  all  the  names  of  240  children  leaving  school  in  Columbus  were 
obtained.  Making  the  usual  deductions  of  those  not  falling  within 
the  scope  of  the  investigation,  there  remained  77  children,  51  boys 
and  26  girls,  for  whom  schedules  were  obtained. 

In  three  county  schools,  two  of  which  were  across  the  river  in 
Phoenix  and  Girard,  Ala.  (mill  villages  from  which  most  of  the  people 
came  to  Columbus  to  work),  and  one  just  north  of  the  city,  in  North 
Highlands,  otherwise  "Bibb  City/'  another  mill  village,  a  different 
period  of  time  had  to  be  chosen  because  the  teachers  no  longer  had 
in  their  possession  the  records  of  the  previous  year.  The  visits  being 
made  in  March,  1908,  a  list  was  secured  of  all  children  who  had  left 
school  to  go  to  work  during  the  current  year  to  date.  These  "Georgia 
and  Alabama  counties''  cases  included  91  names,  of  which,  after  the 
usual  deductions  had  been  made,  there  remained  the  names  of  39 
boys  and  21  girls  for  whom  schedules  were  obtained.  Fourteen 
employers  were  visited,  covering  establishments  where  75  of  the 
children  were  employed,  and  14  employers'  schedules  were  filled  out. 
Sixty-nine  teachers  were  seen  in  Columbus  and  vicinity. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

The  Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  issued  by  the  state  department 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  immigration  in  1907  (p.  560),  gives  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  Columbia: 

Among  the  [eight]  cotton  mills  of  Columbia  is  the  Olympia,  the  largest 
cotton  mill  under  one  roof  in  the  world.  Two  hosiery  mills  consuming 
1,000  bales  of  cotton  annually.  Amonp;  the  diversified  manufacturing 
plants  may  be  named :  A  modern  glass  factory  employing:  240  men  and 
manufacturing  an  annual  output  worth  $220,000;  a  distillery,  capital- 
ized at  $100,000;  six  lumber  manufacturing  plants  with  an  estimated 
output  of  a  half  milUon  dollars;  three  fertilizer  factories  ^vith  an 
amuial  output  of  $900,000;  three  cotton-oil  mills  with  an  annual  out- 
put of  over  $1,000,000;  four  large  foundries  and  machine  shops;  one 
mattress  factory;  one  cotton  com])resa;  three  large  bonded  ware- 
houses of  the  Standard  Warehouse  Company  with  a  storage  capacity 
of  60,000  bales;  four  extensive  rock  quarries;  three  large  brick  manu- 
facturing plants;  two  thoroughly  large  modern  ice-manufacturing 
plants;  one  press-cloth  factory;  one  soap  factor}^;  one  carriage  factory; 
one  modernly  equip])ed  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  aseptic  gauzes 
and  chemicals;  a  large  and  modern  gas  works;  one  ])aint  factory;  one 
sliirt  factory;  one  large  ('oca-Cola  plant;  several  mineral  spring  and 
bottling  plants:  two  cattle  yards;  several  large  cattle  and  poultry 
farms;  two  well-ecjuipped  and  prosperous  greenhouses;  one  large 
electric-power  station  (water),  developing  at  full  capacity  12,000 
horsepower,  current  sold  and  transmitted  to  any  point;  one  large 
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electric-power  station,  steam  driven,  developing  6,000  horsepower; 
two  daily  newspapers,  morning  and  afternoon,  respectively;  three 
large  printing  and  bookbinding  plants. 

PracticaUy  the  same  method  of  procedure  was  followed  in  Columbia 
as  in  Columbus.  The  agents  themselves  personally  went  over  the 
teachers'  registers  with  the  teachers,  and  inquired  about  every  child 
who  was  recorded  as  having  left  school,  including  in  the  list  for  inves- 
tigation every  case  that  seemed  at  all  doubtful.  The  same  period 
of  time  was  selected  as  in  Columbus,  namely,  the  last  four  months 
of  the  school  term  ending  June,  1907,  and  the  summer  vacation. 
The  one  parochial  school  was  vbited,  and  furnished  a  list  of  five 
names,  from  which  four  schedules  were  secured.  The  final  list  for 
Columbia  contained  128  name^.  After  the  usual  deductions  were 
made  there  remained  62  children,  41  boys  and  21  girls,  for  whom 
home  schedules  were  obtained.  Fourteen  employers  of  43  of  the 
children  were  visited  and  7  employers*  schedules  filled  out.  Forty 
teachers  were  seen  in  Columbia. 

PLTMOUTH,  PA. 

Plymouth  is  a  coal-mining  town  (estimated  population,  1905, 
15,804),  just  acrossthe  Susquehanna  Riverfrom  Wilkes-Barre.  Itwas 
settled  in  1768  by  colonists  from  Connecticut.  It  extends  about 
two  miles  along  the  river,  and  with  its  rocky,  gullied  streets  straggles 
about  a  mile  up  the  steep  hill  that  rises  almost  from  the  water's  edge. 
The  borough  itself  contains  five  coal  breakers,  while  just  outside  the 
borough  limits,  in  Plymouth  township,  are  nine  others.  Besides  the 
mining  industry,  there  are  in  the  borough  and  vicinity  two  knitting 
mills,  two  silk  mills,  two  squib  factories,  two  planing  mills,  one  paper- 
box  factory,  four  mininpj-drill  shops,  and  other  miscellaneous 
industries.     Racially  the  ])<)pulati()n  is  exceedingly  mixed. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  there  are  three  parochial  schools,  one 
Polish  with  120  pu])ils.  one  Slovak  with  161  pupils,  and  one  American 
with  345  pupils. 

Tlie  plan  of  procedure  here  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  other  cities, 
except  that,  for  lack  of  time,  no  lists  were  taken  from  the  parochial 
schools.  Visits  were  made  to  these  schools,  however,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  diirinir  the  seh^cted  period  of  time  23  children  had  left  the 
parochial  schools  to  ^o  to  work.  The  period  of  time  selected  was, 
as  before,  the  last  four  months  of  the  school  year  1900-7,  which 
ended  in  May  that  year,  and  the  summer  vacation.     The   list  for 

ft  ft,  ' 

Plymouth  contained  104  names.  After  making:  the  usual  deduc- 
tions, there  remained  84  children,  51  hoys  and  33  girls,  for  whom 
home  schedules  were  obtained. 

All  the  public  schoolrooms  were  visited  and  the  children  askerl 
how  many  had  ever  worked  in  breakers,  mills,  oi  iwi^^OTi^.    ^\>kfc\^ 
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employers  of  63  children  were  yisited,  and  12  employers'  schedules 
were  obtained.  Fifty-seven  teachers  were  seen  in  Plymouth.  An 
unexpected  feature  ot  the  situation  in  Plymouth  was  the  large  num- 
ber of  children  between  8  and  14,  inclusive,  who  were  neither  attend- 
ing school  nor  working.  Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  this 
practice  was  shown  by  an  inquiry  on  this  point  made  in  the  school- 
rooms. The  pupils  (aided  by  the  teachers)  were  able  to  report 
offhand  54  children  (mostly  mentioned  by  name)  between  8  and  14 
years  of  age,  inclusive,  who  were  neither  in  school  nor  at  work. 

HAZLITON.  PA. 

Hazleton  is  in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields.  It  is  only 
about  an  hour's  ride  by  electric  railway  from  Plymouth,  but  a  greater 
contrast  could  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  a  clean,  prosperous- 
looking  place,  with  broad,  well-kept  and  well-shaded  streets,  and 
every  evidence  of  civic  pride  and  vitality.  Its  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  estimate  of  1905,  was  15,533,  a  little  smaller  than 
that  of  Plymouth,  but  it  now  has  the  appearance  of  a  much  larger 
place.  The  Hazleton  Board  of  Trade  claims  a  population  of  60,000 
people  within  a  radius  of  5  miles.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  are 
94  coal  mines  and  24  collieries,  employing  11,646  persons.  Besides 
the  mining  industry,  there  are  two  shirt  factories,  two  knitting 
mills,  one  silk  mill,  one  flag  and  badge  factory,  three  iron  and  steel 
works,  and  one  planing  mill. 

The  population  is  largely  German  and  German-American  (not 
Pennsylvania  Dutch),  with  a  later  infusion  of  Slavic  and  Italian 
immigrants. 

The  procedure  here  was  the  same  as  in  Plymouth.  The  last  four 
school  months  of  the  term  ending  June,  1907,  and  the  summer  vaca- 
tion constituted  the  selected  period  of  time.  The  three  parochial 
schools  were  visited,  though  no  lists  were  taken.  From  the  three 
20  children  were  said  to  have  left  to  go  to  work  during  the  selected 
period.  From  the  public  schools  72  names  were  obtained.  After 
making  the  usual  deductions  there  remained  the  names  of  36  boys 
and  25  girls,  for  whom  home  schedules  were  obtained.  Eight  em- 
ployers of  27  of  these  children  were  visited  and  eight  employers' 
schedules  secured.  Sixty-three  teachers  were  seen  in  Hazleton.^ 
There  were  in  Hazleton,  as  in  Plymouth,  many  children  between  8 

o  In  order  to  see  how  country  conditions  compared  \dth  city  conditions,  a  canvass 
was  made  of  Lattiraer  and  J^eaver  Brook,  two  mining  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hazleton.  Schools  and  collieriea  were  visited,  teachers,  principalp,  and  mine  aath(^ 
ities  interviewed,  and  every  means  taken  to  learn  how  numerously  children  were 
leaving  school  for  work.  The  inquiry  showed  conditions  so  like  those  of  the  city  that 
it  was  evident  the  study  of  the  city  school  children  would  represent  very  fairly  the 
^neral  conditions  of  the  locality. 
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and  15,  inchinTe,  who  wen  neither  ml  work  nor  at  9cho(4.  Sevcaity- 
two  such  0*868  were  reported  to  the  agent  bj  the  school  children. 

Throughout  this  work  of  coUetting  data,  parents,  teachers,  em- 
irfoyeiB,  and  others  Tisited  showed  themselTes  almost  without  excep- 
tion fnendlj  and  helpfuL  In  neady  one-third  of  the  eases  studied 
(^05)  the  child  himself  was  s«en. 

In  order  to  ocHnpare  the  diffa«nt  locahties  studied  the  following 
table  has  been  prepared,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  facts  secured 
from  each  place  visited: 
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IfETHOD  OP  HANDLING  THE  MATERIAL  OP  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

Before  bepnnin?  the  discussion  of  the  material  accumulated,  it 
mav  be  worth  while  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  methods  of  tabu- 
latinp  certain  data. 

Bejrinnin^  with  the  facts  concerning  race,  it  was  found  that  the 
number  of  races  represented  varied  from  12  in  Pawtucket  to  5  in  the 
southern  towns.  Since  some  of  the  races  were  very  scantily  repre- 
sented, it  seemed  best  to  proup  the  families,  according  to  the  race  of 
the  father,  under  four  heads,  as  American,  other  English-speaking, 
predominant  foreign  race,  and  other.  In  the  South  there  were  so 
few  of  foreign  race  that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  segregate 
them  except  in  a  few  tables,  as  ''American''  aod  "0\b«t** 
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The  "predominant  foreign  race''  in  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket 
was  French  Canadian;  in  Plymouth,  Slavic  (including  Russian, 
Polish,  Slovak,  and  Lithuanian) ;  and  in  Hazleton,  German. 

The  purpose  of  investigating  financial  conditions  was,  of  course,  to 
throw  light  on  the  question  whether  the  families  could  have  kept  the 
children  at  school  longer.  A  number  of  questions  of  definition  pre- 
sented themselves  in  this  connection,  answers  to  which  are  found  in 
the  following  statements: 

1.  Only  members  of  the  family  Uving  at  home  were  considered. 

2.  Married  sons  and  daughters  at  home  were  counted  as  ''outside 
boarders  and  lodgers,"  not  as  "members  of  family." 

3.  The  family  fund  was  regarded  in  two  aspects — earnings  and 
income.  The  "family  earnings"  were  the  sum  of  the  full  earnings  of 
all  the  members  of  the  family  living  at  home.  It  was  found  by  ascer- 
taining for  each  member  the  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  year,  with 
the  number  of  days  worked  at  each  rate,  and  adding  the  earnings 
thus  obtained.  To  this  were  added  profits  from  sources  other  than 
earnings  (such  as  boarders,  gardens,  domestic  animals,  etc.).  The 
family  income  was  made  up  of  the  amounts  actually  contributed  by 
the  dilTerent  members  for  family  use,  plus  such  of  the  profits  from 
other  sources  as  were  turned  in  for  family  use.  The  full  earnings 
of  fathers  and  mothers  were  always  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
family  fund. 

4.  In  obtaining  per  capita  earnings  and  per  capita  income  two  dif- 
ferent counts  of  the  number  of  members  in  a  family  were  made.  For 
per  capita  earnings  the  number  included  all  the  earning  members, 
plus  any  nonearning  members  for  whom  the  earnings  were  expended. 
For  per  capita  income  the  number  included  only  those  of  the  earning 
members  who  were  not  counted  as  boarders,  plus  any  nonearning 
members  for  whom  the  income  was  expended,  this  latter  group  being 
designated  as  "spending  menibors." 

5.  The  net  income  from  gardens,  domestic  animals,  and  rents  was 
always  used. 

6.  The  income  from  boarders  is  also  net.  To  find  it  $1.50  a  week 
was  taken  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of  food  for  each  boarder, 
and  that  sum  was  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts  before  making 
the  addition  to  the  family  earnings  or  income." 

7.  If  a  person  was  a  member  of  a  family  as  wage-earner,  or  boaixler 
and  lodger,  or  dependent,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  his  eanungs 
for  that  time  were  counted  in  the  family  earnings,  and  his  contribu- 
tion was  counted  in  the  family  income,  and  he  was  counted  in  the  total 
members  and  in  the  number  of  spenders.     If  he  was  a  member  of  the 

a  Dr.  Frank  P.  Underbill  cr^tiniatcs  the  minimum  C()j»t  of  food  per  day  per  man  at 
22  c*»nt8.  See  The  Standard  of  Living  among  Workingmen'e  Families  in  New  York 
City,  by  Robert  Coit  Chapin,  Ph.  D.,  1909,  p.  127. 
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family  the  smaller  part  of  the  year  his  earnings  were  not  counted  in 
the  family  earnings  nor  was  he  reckoned  as  a  member  of  the  family 
group.  Any  contribution  he  made  then  was  counted  as  ''income  from 
other  than  regular  sources." 

8.  Per  capita  earnings  and  per  capita  income  were  calculated  both 
for  the  year  and  for  the  week.  The  year  was  the  one  ending  at  the 
date  of  the  visit.  For  earnings  the  week  was  either  (1)  the  current 
week  at  date  of  visit  (used  only  in  Table  32),  or  (2)  the  average  week 
derived  from  the  year  by  using  52  as  a  divisor.  In  the  case  of  income 
the  average  week  was  always  used. 

9.  The  average  weekly  income  was  computed  in  five  different  ways, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  expenditure  in  relation  to  which  it  was 
desired  to  measure  the  family's  financial  ability.  The  methods  were 
as  follows: 

(a)  Without  any  deduction. 

(b)  Deducting  rent  or  taxes. 

(c)  Deducting  rent  or  taxes  and  income  from  children  under  14. 

(d)  Deducting  rent  or  taxes  and  income  from  all  children  under  16. 
(This  method  is  often  designated  briefly  as  ''all  deductions  except 
sickness  and  death.'') 

(e)  Deducting  rent  or  taxes  and  income  from  all  children  under  16 
and  expenses  on  account  of  sickness  and  death  occurring  during  past 
year.     (This  method  is  often  designated  briefly  as  "all  deductions.") 

The  reason  for  adding  expenses  on  account  of  sickness  and  death 
to  the  deductions  made  in  former  investigations  along  this  line  was 
the  discovery  that  in  many  cases  such  expenses  had  been  very  heavy 
and  the  computation  of  the  income  without  taking  them  into  account 
would  not  give  a  fair  measure  of  the  financial  condition.  In  some 
cases  it  was  just  these  expenses  which  turned  the  scale  between  com- 
fortable living  and  poverty.  In  Plymouth,  for  instance,  a  family  was 
found  whose  per  capita  weekly  income  with  all  deductions  except 
expenses  for  sickness  and  death  was  $3.87,  but  deducting  these  ex- 
penses also  they  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  but  87  cents. 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  the  same  tiling  in  a  less  degree  was  found 
in  many  other  instance?.* 

10.  In  some  cases  estimates  were  made  of  the  amount  earned 
or  of  the  amount  paid  in  by  members  of  the  family.  Ordinarily  these 
did  not  affect  the  amount  of  the  family  earnings,  but  only  their  dis- 
tribution among  the  earning  members.  For  instance,  if  a  child  not 
on  the  pay  roll  of  a  mill  lio]f>ed  a  brother  or  sister  or  parents  who  were 
on  the  roll  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  amount  earned  by  the 
child,  whioh  was  deducted  from  the  earnings  of  those  he  assisted 
and  treated  throughout  as  his.     An  estimate  of  the  amount  paid  in 

oQnc  hundred  and  nineteen  cases  were  found  in  which  thesicknesB  or  death  ex- 
pensf'H  (luring  the  preceding  year  had  amounted  to  $50  or  over. 
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was  also  made  in  the  case  of  a  child,  not  a  boarder  or  lodger,  who  kept 
all  his  earnings,  but  bought  his  clothing,  wholly  or  in  part.  The  esti- 
mated amount  by  which  this  expenditure  relieved  the  family  was 
considered  as  a  contribution  to  the  family  income.  The  number  of 
casei)  estimated  and  the  items  affected  by  them  are  as  follows: 

Eetimates  affecting  total  family  earnings 16 

Elstimates  affecting  total  family  income 9 

Rstimates  affecting  distribution  of  earnings 27 

Total  estimated  cases  « 54 

1 1 .  Rent  for  the  past  year  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  monthly 
rent  paid  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  Undoubtedly  some  families  might 
not  have  been  paying  the  same  rate  throughout  the  year,  but  the 
errors  arising  from  this  source  would  be  trivial.  When  a  whole 
family  boarded,  one-third  of  the  price  of  board  was  considered  as  rent. 
There  were  6  cases  of  this  kind.  When  rent  was  given  for  services 
rendered,  an  estimate  was  made  of  its  money  value,  and  this  sum 
added  to  the  family  earnings.  There  w^ere  9  cases  of  this  kind. 
When  rent  or  taxes  could  not  be  ascertained  an  estimate  was  made 
of  .their  amount. 

12.  When  two  or  more  children  coming  within  the  investigation 
were  found  in  one  family,  as  occurred  in  32  cases,  the  family  was,  of 
course,  counted  but  once  in  all  discussions  pertaining  to  the  family 
as  a  whole.  These  are  designated,  for  brevity's  sake,  as  ^'duplicate 
families." 

13.  Certain  families,  on  account  of  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the 
conditions,  were  not  considered  in  any  of  the  tables  that  deal  w^ith 
the  family  as  a  imit.  For  instance,  where  a  child  was  an  orphan, 
living  as  a  domestic  in  a  private  family  not  related  to  her,  there 
seemed  no  reason  for  trying  to  show  anything  in  the  way  of  family 
conditions  for  her.  Again,  when,  as  occurred  in  a  few  cases,  the 
earnings  of  the  father  and  other  members  of  the  family  could  neither 
be  ascertained  nor  reasonably  estimated,  such  families  were  not  used 
in  making  up  the  family  tables.  The  facts  relating  to  the  children 
as  individuals,  liowever,  were  used  just  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  the 
children  in  the  other  families.     Onlv  14  such  instances  were  found. 

Up  to  this  point  only  questions  directly  related  to  the  facts  col- 
lected have  been  considered.  Before  discussing  this  material  further 
it  seems  necessary  to  give  some  consideration  to  a  closely  allied  mat- 
ter— the  standard  of  living.  Plainly  our  knowledge  of  the  incomes  of 
these  selected  families  is  of  value  only  as  it  enables  us  to  judge 
whether  or  not  they  could  have  kept  their  children  in  school  longer. 
But  to  do  this  we  must  know  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
a  given  income.    Throughout  this  discussion  it  will  be  assumed  that 

•  Affecting  53  families. 
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a  family  whose  income  did  not  permit  the  maintenance  of  a  reason- 
able standard  of  living  could  not  fairly  be  called  able  to  keep  its 
children  in  school.  Two  questions  naturally  arise  at  once:  What 
constitutes  a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  and  on  what  income  can 
it  be  maintained  ? 

This  is  no  place  for  an  extended  discussion  of  either  question.  As 
to  the  first,  most  people  will  admit  that  a  reasonable  standard 
involves  a  sanitary  habitation  in  a  decent  neighborhood,  not  over- 
crowded to  the  point  of  peril  to  health  or  morals;  a  sufficiency  of 
food,  plain,  perhaps,  but  nourishing  enough  to  maintain  the  working 
efficiency  of  the  family  unimpaired;  clothing  sufficient  for  decency 
and  comfort;  some  provision  for  heat,  Ught,  furniture,  expenses  of 
illness,  birth,  and  death;  some  allowance  for  car  fare,  schoolbooks, 
recreational  expenses,  and  incidental  expenses.  More  might  well  be 
added,  but  with  less  than  this  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  a  reason- 
able standard  is  maintained. 

On  what  income  can  such  a  standard  be  secured?  Thrift  and 
good  management  have  much  to  do  with  the  amount  required;  one 
family  will  live  comfortably  on  an  income  which  to  another  means 
absolute  poverty.  Nevertheless  there  is  certainly  a  point  beyond 
which  thrift  and  good  management  can  not  take  the  place  of  income, 
but  where  does  this  point  fall  ? 

Several  important  studies  of  this  subject  have  been  made  of  late 
years.  The  conclusions  reached  differ  naturally  from  place  to  place, 
but  there  is  a  pretty  substantial  agreement  that  no  income  is  sufficient 
which  does  not  allow  a  weekly  expenditure  for  food  of  at  least  $1 .50 
per  adult  male,  and  for  other  members  proportionately,  according  to 
Atwater^s  ratios." 

In  view  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  these  various  studies,  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that — 

(1)  Rent,  being  the  most  variable  expense,  should  be  eliminated 
before  comparable  moasuremonts  of  financial  ability  can  be  made  for 
families  living  in  different  localities. 

(2)  A  family  whose  per  capita  weekly  income,  after  rent  is  paid 
and  after  expenses  for  sickness  and  death  are  met,  is  less  than  $1.50 
a  week  without  the  earnings  of  chihlren  under  16,  usually  needs  help 
from  some  source,  if  the  children  are  to  be  kept  in  school. 

oSee  on  this  subject  "Poverty,  A  Study  of  Town  Life,"  by  B.  S.  Rowntree;  The 
Independent,  August  29,  1907;  "Standard  of  Living  among  Workingmen's  Families 
in  New  York  City,"  by  Robert  Coit  Chapin;  Charities  and  The  Commons,  Septem- 
ber 5  and  November  28,  1908,  January  16  and  March  20,  1909;  Fourth  Annual  Report 
Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls;  Rej)ort  of  National  Conference  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, 1906  and  1907;  Report  of  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Tech- 
nical Education,  1906. 
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(3)  A  family  whose  per  capita  weekly  income,  with  all  the  deduc- 
tions mentioned  above,  is  $2  or  over,  would  not  with  good  manage- 
ment suffer  physical  hardship  if  the  children  should  remain  in  school 
to  the  age  of  16. 

This  leaves  a  sort  of  twilight  zone  between  tlie  per  capita  incomes  of 
$1.50  and  $2,  in  which  the  ability  of  the  family  to  keep  the  children 
in  school  may  be  reasonably  in  doubt,  depending  largely  oa  the 
degree  of  thrift  and  inteUigent  planning  of  which  it  is  capable.  It  is 
im])()ssible  to  over  emphasize  the  importance  of  good  management; 
indee<l,  in  reading  some  of  the  schedules  it  almost  seems  as  if  the 
amount  of  income  is  relatively  unimportant,  so  much  is  sometimes 
secured  with  a  small  income  and  so  little  with  a  large  one. 

In  many  cases  where  the  income  was  low,  it  required  exceptionally 
good  management  to  make  the  income  support  the  family,  and  in 
some,  without  the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  the  tiling  could  not 
possibly  have  been  accomplished.  Considerably  less  than  one-third 
of  the  families  with  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  less  than  $2,  after 
deduction  of  rent,  expenses  for  sickness  anti  death,  and  earnings  of 
children  under  16,  were  found  to  have  comfortable,  attractive  homes. 
A  somewhat  larger  number  of  the  famiUes  with  such  incomes  lived 
under  really  bad  conditions,  while  a  trifle  more  than  one-third  had 
decent  homos,  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst. 

Some  cases  were  found  of  famiUes  in  which  a  relatively  high  income 
failed  to  result  in  comfort,  or  even  in  decency,  of  hving  conditicms. 

Several  homes  showed  an  interesting  contrast  between  squalid 
exterior  environment  and  pleasant  interior.  In  the  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama counties  there  were  no  marked  eases  of  poor  homes  on  high 
incomes,  except  in  the  matter  of  exterior  conditions.  And  in  these 
outlying  communities  there  were  no  very  good  localities  to  choose 
from.  Plvmouth  is  like  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  communities  in 
that  the  prevailing  exterior  conditions  are  poor,  insanitary,  and 
unsig:htlv. 

The  whole  number  of  families  having  a  total  per  capita  weekly 
income,  without  deduction,  of  $^  or  over,  who  lived  in  '  fourth-class''" 
neighborhoods  was  37;  with  house  and  premises  in ''bad'' condition, 
43;  with  interior  in  ''poor"  or  "wretched'  condition,  36.  The  num- 
ber of  famihes  with  the  al)ove-nientione(l  income,  living  under  condi- 
tions ])ad  in  all  three  respects  was  7. 

More  than  half,  however,  of  the  families  having  a  total  per  capita 
weekly  income,  making  no  deductions,  of  $3  or  over,  hved  in  houses 
whose  interior  was  attractive,  and   nearly  one-half   had   attractive 

A  See  Table  7,  page  38>  for  claridification  of  hour^cd  aud  ueighborhooda. 
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houses  and  premises,  in  first  or  second  class  n/eighborboods.  Interior 
conditions  are  much  more  responsive  to  an  increase  of  income  than 
exterior,  the  character  of  the  neighborhood  being  the  most  stationary 
of  such  conditions. 


RELATIVB  NUKBBR  OF  CHILDRBN  LEAVING  SCHOOL  TO  GO  TO  WORK. 

In  endeavoring  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  relative  number  of 
children  who  are  leaving  school  in  the  different  locaUties  visited  to  go 
to  work,  tliree  sources  of  information  are  available,  namely,  (1)  the 
Census  of  Manufactures,  1905;  (2)  the  reports  from  83  establish- 
ments visited  in  this  investigation;  (3)  the  lists  secured  from*  the 
school  officials  in  tliis  investigation.  From  the  first  we  secure  the 
following  table: 

Tablb  X—NUMBER  and    per    cent    of    children    under    16    AT    WORK   IK 

MANUFACTURES. 

[Compiled  from  Speoltl  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Hanufootures,  1906,  Part  II.) 


Children  employed  in  1905. 

atict. 

Number. 

Percent 
ol  total 
number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Percent 
of  popu- 
lation. 

Pawtucket,  R.I 

770 
590 
367 
333 
1S4 
129 

6.4 
6.9 
8.1 
13.9 
18.9 
9.2 

1.8 

Woonsocket,  R.I 

1.9 

Colum bus,  Qa.a 

2.0 

Columbia,  8.  C 

1.4 

Pl>Tnouth,  Pa 

1.2 

Ilazleton,  ra 

.8 

aXearly  all  the  Geor;?la  and  Alabama  children  worked  in  Columbus. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  proportion  which  children  form  of 
the  total  number  of  employees  in  manufactures,  Plymouth  and 
Columbia  are  far  in  the  lead,  the  proportion  in  Plymouth  ])eing 
materially  larger  than  anywhere  else.  When  we  consider  the  propor- 
tion which  children  employed  in  manufacture  form  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, Pawtucket,  Woonsocket,  and  Columbus  show  practically  the 
same  per  cent,  while  Plymouth  stands  next  to  the  lowest. 

As  the  83  establishments  visite^d  in  the  course  of  this  study  con- 
tained only  a  portion  of  the  working  children  of  each  State,  the  figures 
gathered  can  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  any  general  statements.  A 
comparison  of  the  proportion  which  the  children  formed  of  the  total 
employees  in  these  selected  establishments  with  the  proportions  given 
in  the  census  figures  does  serve,  however,  to  show  the  representative 
character  of  the  establishments  studied.  The  table  following  shows 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  children  in  these  estabUshments. 
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Table  3.— NUMBER  AND  PBR  GENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AT  WORK  IN  O  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS VISITED. 


Males. 

Females. 

• 

Total. 

aues. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
nimnber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total 
number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total 
nnmber 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket,  R.  I 

545 
244 
660 

3.6 
4.7 

8.a 

760 
355 
469 

6.) 
6.9 
5.9 

1,314 

599 

1,120 

8.8 

Plymouth  and  Hazleton,  Pa. « 

11.6 

Columbus,  Oa.,  and  Columbia.  S.  C.» 

14.1 

Total 

1,449 

6.1 

1,593 

5.7 

3,042 

10.8 

■  The  reason  why  the  per  cent  here  Is  so  much  .smaller  than  In  the  ceasus  figures  is  because  the  83  estab- 
lishments inchided  many  mines. 

*  Nearly  all  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  children  worked  in  Columbus,  and  the  one  or  two  establishments 
visited  outside  the  city  limits  of  Columbus  were  included  with  the  Columbus  establishments. 

These  two  tables  have  dealt  with  the  children  found  in  industry. 
Turning  now  to  the  children  who  left  school  to  work,  we  have  the 
data  for  a  comparative  table,  showing  how  many  left  in  each  place. 
In  Rhode  Island,  children  who  had  been  out  of  school  at  work 
previous  to  the  selected  period  of  time  were  not  included  in  the 
Ust  because  the  conditions  which  caused  them  to  return  to  school 
were  due  to  a  transitional  period  between  the  old  law  and  the  new 
law,  wliich  was  going  into  effect  progressively,  and  it  was  thought 
that  such  examples  would  not  be  representative  enmigh.  But  in  the 
South,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Pennsylvania,  it  was  found  to  be  a  cus- 
tom of  cliildren  to  alternate  work  and  school.  Such  cases,  therefore, 
were  not  excluded  from  the  lists  in  those  localities. 

In  endeavorino;,  however,  to  airive  at  an  estimate  of  the  relative 
nunil)er  of  children  who  left  school  to  go  to  work  in  the  different 
localities  visiteil,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  omit  altogether  the  *'old 
certificate  cases*'  in  Rhode  Island.  The  table,  therefore,  has  been 
made  up  in  the  following  manner. 

The  number  of  children  of  each  age  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was 
taken  as  a  base.  The  number  of  children  included  in  the  investiga- 
tion who  left  the  public  schools  was  counted  and  doubled.  The 
purpose  of  the  doubling  was  to  give  what  would  be  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  number  leaving  during  the  entire  year,  of  wliich  the 
period  included  in  this  report  covers  not  more  than  half.  To  this 
doubled  number  was  adtled  in  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  a  due  pro- 
portion of  the  **old  certificate  cases;''  that  is,  children  who  had 
legally  left  school  at  the  age  of  13,  but  had  been  compelled  by  the 
change  in  the  law  to  return  to  school  or  wait  till  they  w^ere  14  before 
returning  to  work.  But  instead  of  doubling  the  number  of  14-year- 
olds  in  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket,  a  certain  proportion  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  13-year-olds,  since  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1906-7 
the  legal  age  for  beginning  work  was  13. 
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In  looking  at  the  totals  shown  by  this  table  it  will  be  noticed  that 
by  far  the  highest  percentage  of  children  who  left  school  to  go  to  work 
is  found  in  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties,  where  the  proportion 
rises  to  14.6  per  cent.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  low  school  enrollment 
rather  than  a  large  exodus  of  children,  as  these  coxmty  districts  stand 
next  to  the  foot  of  the  list  in  the  absolute  number  leaving.  The 
difference  between  the  percentage  in  the  county  districts  where  the 
people  are  almost  without  exception  of  native  stock  and  a  place  like 
Woonsocket  with  a  large  foreign  population  shows  very  clearly  the 
effect  of  years  of  work  in  the  North  toward  creating  a  public  senti- 
ment against  early  employment  of  children. 

In  tbis  table,  as  in  the  table  showing  the  proportion  that  working 
children  form  of  the  whole  popidation,  Woonsocket  and  Columbus 
show  almost  identical  figures;  but  Pawtucket,  which  in  the  earlier 
table  ranked  with  these  two,  here  makes  a  better  showing,  only  4.6  per 
cent  of  its  enrolled  school  children  under  1 6  leaving  school  to  go  to  work* 
The  difference  between  the  sexes  is  worth  noting.  Columbus  and  Co- 
lumbia had  the  largest  percentages  of  boys  leaving  school  to  go  to  work, 
but  Woonsocket  led  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  girls.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  Woonsocket  girls  of  14  leaving  school  is  truly  astonishing. 
Less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  enrolled  at  this  age  go  on 
to  school  the  next  year.  It  will  appear  from  succeeding  tables  that 
this  is  largely  a  racial  matter,  the  striking  proportion  of  girls  leaving 
at  this  age  being  due  to  the  French  Canadian  custom  of  putting  the 
girls  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  allows.  This  tendency  was  not 
fountl  to  any  marked  extent  among  foreigners  of  other  races.  Thus 
in  Hazleton  the  foreign  element  is  large  and  the  law  is  laxer  than  in 
Woonsocket;  but  not  more  than  22.6  per  cent  among  the  girls  left 
from  any  one  age  group. 

The  table  shows  very  plainly  the  difference  in  age  requirements  in 
the  various  localities.  Columbus  makes  a  bad  showing  here,  12.2  per 
cent  of  its  11-year-old  school  cJiildren  leaving  to  go  to  work,  14.4  per 
cent  at  12,  and  19  i)er  cent  at  13.  Woonsocket  shows  15.4  per  cent 
at  13,  while  Plymouth  shows  the  surprising  proportion  of  46.4  per 
cent  at  this  age. 

Summarizing  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  14-year-old 
children  lost  a  larger  percentage  than  those  of  any  other  age  in  Paw- 
tucket, Woonsocket,  and  Hazleton;  the  children  13  years  old  lost 
more  than  those  of  any  other  age  in  Columbia  and  Plymouth,  while  in 
Columbus  a  larger  proportion  left  at  15  than  at  any  other  age.  The 
enrollment  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties  was  not  obtained  by  ages. 

AGE,  RACE,  AND  LIVING  CONDITIONS  OF  CHILDREN  LEAVING  SCHOOL 

TO  GO  TO  WORK. 

Turning  from  the  general  question  of  how  numerously  cliildren 
leave  school  for  work  to  the  particular  children  with  whom  this  study 
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ia  concerned,  we  have  a  group  of  622,  all  but  2  of  whom  left  school  to 
go  to  work  within  the  schedule  period.  The  two  exceptions  had 
never  atteoded  school,  having  received  their  education  at  home. 
The  facts  concerning  their  age  '  and  sex  are  given  in  the  table  imme- 
iliately  following. 
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In  regard  to  f^e  it  wilt  be  noticed  that  a  few  of  the  children  left 
school  at  about  the  age  they  should  have  been  entering  it.  In  the 
two  northern  citips  the  preponderance  of  those  leaving  at  14  years 
old  is  very  marked.  In  Pawtucket  64.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
leaving  during  tlie  period  under  consideration  left  at  this  age,  while 
ill  Woonsockct  tlia  proportion  was  65.9  per  cent.  The  proportion 
would  probably  have  been  laiger  still  but  for  the  fact  that  the  inves- 
tigation took  place  at  a  transition  period  when  the  legal  age  for 
beginning  work  had  just  changed  from  13  to  14.  Nowhere  else  is 
there  found  such  a  miLstiing  upon  a  single  age.' 


0  In  a  frw  n 


lict  was  fnimd  between  the  age  Riven  in  thewhcKil  reenrdmnd 
that  jiiven  in  the  ehlld'H  home.  The?e  eonflicls  are  not  nulticiently  numeroiix  to  be 
im|)ortant  and  fur  (he  sake  of  iinifcirmily  the  home  alatement  has  biwn  uaed  through- 
out IhiK  ctudy.  In  Plyniouth  Ihe^e  contlieiR  were  mare  num(?roUB  than  eWwhere, 
and  aerordingly  BUpjilpmenlM  have  been  added  to  some  tables,  based  on  the  school 
records. 

6See  Cotton  Textile  InduMry,  Vol.  I  of  ihic  report,  p.  218,  where  a  table  is  given 
ehowing  that  over  88  percent  be^ntn  work  at  14  yean  of  age  in  Fall  River,  Mub.,  in 
190e  and  1907. 
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Before  taking  up  the  question  of  why  these  children  left  school,  it 
may  be  well  to  refer  to  two  practices  which  affect  the  matter  of 
leaving — the  habit  or  custom  of  alternating  between  school  attend- 
ance and  work,  and  the  practice  of  attending  school  a  portion  of  the 
day  and  working  the  rest. 

As  to  the  first,  it  was  found  that  65,  or  10.5  per  c^nt,  of  the  622 
schedule  children  had  returned  to  school,  of  whom  54  were  in  Co- 
lumbus, Columbia,  and  Plymouth.  But  only  44  of  these  were  in 
school  at  the  date  of  the  visit,  21  having  left  again. 

As  to  the  second,  it  seems  a  characteristic  custom  in  Columbia  for 
children  7  years  old  and  upward  to  work  and  attend  school  at  the 
same  time.  Some  work  only  after  school  in  the  afternoon,  others 
before  school  in  the  morning  as  well  as  after  the  afternoon  session, 
while  still  others  attend  only  one  session  of  school,  working  all  the 
rest  of  the  time.  Naturally  this  leads  at  times  to  serious  overwork. 
Two  contrasting  cases  may  be  cited: 

Columbia. — Edgar  was  a  spinner  in  a  cotton  mill.  He  went  to  the 
mill  at  6  a.  m.,  came  home  at  noon,  attended  school  (first  grade)  from  1 
to  2.45  p.  m.,  and  then  returned  to  the  mill  and  worked  until  6  p.  m., 
working  51  hours  a  week  and  earning  $1.90.  He  had  begun  work 
3  months  before  at  the  age  of  9.  He  said  he  did  not  know  how  to 
play;  just  sat  still  and  whittled  a  stick.  He  usually  went  to  bed  as 
soon  as  he  got  something  to  eat.  He  was  a  pale,  thin,  lifeless  little 
chap,  with  pasty-looking  skin  and  dull  eyes,  very  much  undersized, 
and  acted  liKe  an  old,  tired  man;  smiled  patiently  when  spoken  to. 
He  liked  school  and  read  a  question  out  or  the  schedule  very  credit- 
ably and  glowing  with  pride.  When  asked  what  he  would  like  to  be, 
he  said  he  never  thought  of  such  a  thinti:,  but  wished  he  could  read  fast. 
The  father  was  sick  and  earned  only  S4  a  week,  and  the  weekly  per 
capita  income  (after  deduction  of  rent,  exf)enses  for  sickness  and 
death,  and  carnin|]:s  of  children  under  16)  was  only  19  cents. 

PameUa  was  Eclf^jar's  sister.  She  had  begun  to  spin  two  weeks 
before  at  the  age  of  8.  She  worked  9  hours  on  regular  full  days  and 
6  hours  on  Saturday — 51  hours  a  week.  She  went  to  the  mill  at  G 
a.  m.  and  worked  till  12  m.,  attended  school  from  1  to  2.45  p.  m. 
and  worked  in  the  mill  again  from  3  to  G  p.  m.,  earning  $1.20  a  week. 
The  teacher  said  she  was  a  bright  little  girl.  It  was  a  special  holi- 
day afternoon  when  the  agent  called,  and  the  two  poor,  little,  Ust- 
less  pale  cliildren  were  sitting  on  the  steps  '^resting.'' 

Columhia. — Mary  and  Grace  were  sisters  1 1  and  9  years  old.  Marv 
began  work  at  9,  ^'filling  batteries''  in  a  coUon  mill.  When  she  left 
school  in  May,  1907,  she  had  had  20  months'  sclioolin<xand  wasin  the 
third  grade.  Grace  began  the  same  work  at  7,  and  when  she  left 
school  in  March,  1907,  she  had  had  12  months'  schooling  and  was  in 
the  first  grade.  Both  of  the  girls  worked  61  hours  a  week  in  the 
mill  until  October.  Since  that  time  they  had  been  attending  school 
regularly;  *Mike  it  fine — love  to  study,  and  are  fond  of  the  teacher;'' 
have  missed  only  2  days,  muc^  time  havinir  to  walk  IJ  miles 
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to  go  to  school.  They  attended  school  from  9  to  12  m.  and  from  1 
to  3  p.  m.,  and  worked  in  the  mill  from  3.15  to  6  p.  m.  They  were 
both  oright,  prettj  children,  neatly  dressed  and  well-mannered.  They 
were  of  average  size,  sturdy  looking,  with  good  color.  The  stepfather 
earned  $15  a  week,  the  weekly  per  capita  income  (after  deduction 
of  rent,  expenses  for  sickness  and  death,  and  earnings  of  children 
under  16)  being  $3.83. 

Only  15  cases  of  this  combination  of  work  and  school  attendance 
were  found,  5  in  Columbus  and  10  in  Columbia. 

Having  the  age  and  sex  of  the  children,  the  question  natural!}^ 
arises :  "  What  sort  of  children  are  they  ?  From  what  kind  of  families 
do  they  come?"  A  full  description  of  the  personnel  of  the  famiUes 
will  bei  given  in  Chapter  11,  but  a  few  points  may  be  mentioned  here. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  the  children,  83.9  per  cent,  had  been  bom  in 
the  United  States,  but  only  41.5  per  cent  had  American  fathers.  The 
French  Canadian,  Slavic,  and  German  were  the  leading  foreign  races 
represented,  but  many  other  races  appeared  less  numerously.  The 
following  summary  gives  in  brief  the  racial  distribution  of  the  families 
of  the  children  studied: 


Tablk  6.— number  of  CHILDREN  WHOSE   FATHERS  WERE  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED 

RACE  GROUP. 
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61 
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258 

96 

154 

36 

26 

51 

1 

622 

a  The  distribution  Is  not  quite  exact  for  the  total,  as  there  are,  for  Instance,  some  Slavic  fathers  In  H  axle- 
ton  in  "Other  races,"  and  so  in  several  other  cases.  More  detailed  Information  as  to  race  and  nativity 
will  be  found  in  Table  17. 

In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  families, 
a  classification  was  made  of  the  housing  and  neighborhood  conditions 
represented.  Neighborhoods  were  divided  into  four  classes,  ranging 
from  the  pleasant  residence  districts  which  well-to-do  business  and 
professional  people  would  naturally  select  which  form  the  first  class, 
down  through  the  streets  of  respectable  but  not  attractive  houses  of 
the  second  class,  and  the  shabby,  depressing  tenements  of  the  tliird, 
to  the  genuine  shim  conditions  which  characterize  the  fourth  class. 
The  conthtioiis  of  the  individual  houses  and  premise-^  were  classified 
in  much  the  same  way. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  grouping  of  the  families*  according 
to  these  classifications  correlated  with  their  weekly  per  capita 
income.  In  this  table  no  deduction  has  been  made  from  the  income, 
since  the  purpose  is  not  to  show  the  ability  or  inability  of  the  fami- 
lies to  keep  their  children  longer  in  school,  but  to  indicate  what 
their  social  standards  lead  them  to  consider  necessary,  given  a  certain 
income,  in  the  way  of  housing  and  neighborhood  conditions. 
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As  might  ho  expected  in  n  j:rroiip  of  fninilies  sclcclod  as  tlipse  were,  a 
considorablo  majority  were  found  in  third  ami  fourth  class  iioijihbor- 
hoods,  hut  their  prosonce  there  does  not  nlwuys  iiiij)!y  necessity.  Of 
those  living  in  third-dass  neif^hborlinnds,  15.6  per  cont,  and  of  those  in 
fourth-el iiss  iieiphhnrhoods,  16.7  per  rent  had  per  eapita  weekly  in- 
comes of  $4.50  ami  over.    When  it  coiner  to  the  eomlilion  of  the  house 
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itself,  this  indifference  is  less  marked,  only  1 1  per  cent  of  those  living  in 
houses  classed  as  bad  having  this  same  income,  while  9.7  per  cent  of 
those  living  in  houses  of  which  the  interior  conditions  were  "poor"  or 
*' wretched"  were  thus  comparatively  affluent.  Taking  the  group  as 
a  whole,  we  see  that  only  12.8  per  cent  of  those  for  whom  reports  were 
secured  lived  in  fourth-class  neighborhoods,  19.3  per  cent  in  houses 
described  as  bad,  and  18.8  per  cent  in  houses  of  which  the  interior 
conditions  were  poor  or  wretched.  Considering  their  grouping  from 
the  other  side,  36.2  per  cent  lived  in  either  first  or  second  class  neigh- 
borhoods, and  37.1  per  cent  in  houses  of  attractive  appearance; 
44.2  per  cent  had  made  the  interior  of  their  homes  attractive,  while 
about  a  third  of  this  latter  group  had  gone  beyond  necessities  in 
their  furnishings,  adding  musical  instruments,  pictures,  etc.  On 
the  whole,  the  impression  produced  by  the  study  of  the  home  and 
neighborhood  conditions  was  that  this  was  a  fair  average  group  of 
working  people,  containing  some  examples  both  of  easy  circum- 
stances and  of  acute  poverty,  but  not,  as  a  group,  representing 
either  extreme. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SEASOV  FOR  LEAVnra  SCHOOL  TO  00  TO  WORK. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Taking,  then,  this  group  of  over  600  children,  what  was  the  main 
reason  in  each  case  for  leaving  school  and  beginning  work }  It  was 
frequently  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  real  answer  to  this  question. 
Sometimes  the  mother  would  say  they  were  imable  to  keep  the  child 
in  school;  sometimes  the  visible  conditions  of  the  home  would  present 
an  appearance  of  extreme  poverty,  and  yet  the  per  capita  weekly 
income  without  the  earnings  of  the  children  under  16,  after  rent  was 
paid  and  sickness  and  death  expenses  met,  would  turn  out  to  be  $4, 
$5,  $6,  or  even  $8.  Sometimes  trouble  in  school  would  be  given 
as  the  reason,  the  mother  claiming  that  they  were  both  able  and 
willing  to  keep  the  child  at  school,  when  the  weekly  per  capita 
income  (with  deductions  as  above)  was  under  $1  or  even  under  60 
cents.  Often,  when  the  income  was  well  above  the  minimum  stand- 
ard and  when  the  child's  dissatisfaction  with  school  was  alleged,  or 
perhaps  inability  to  "  keep  him  off  the  streets,"  it  was  evident  that 
although  probably  the  dissatisfaction  and  possibly  the  inability 
existed,  the  actuating  cause  was  the  desire  for  more  money.  The 
clue  to  the  real  reason  was  sometimes  furnished  by  the  teacher 
sometimes  by  a  neighbor.  Many  times  it  was  ])erj)lexing  to  the 
mother  to  try  to  assign  a  reason  for  such  an  absolutely  natural  pro- 
ceeding—^Mic's  of  an  age  to  work,  why  shouldn't  he?'*  Very  fre- 
quently there  ap})eared  to  have  been  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
no  one  of  which  alone  would  have  been  sufficiently  influential. 

Giving  as  careful  weight  as  i)ossiblo  to  the  alleged  reasons,  and 
testing  them  by  the  information  gleaned  from  various  sources  about 
each  family,  the  following  table  was  constructed,  showing  the  main 
reasons  for  leaving  school  correlated  with  the  family  income.  In 
deciding  whether  or  not  a  child's  earnings  were  really  necessary,  the 
ground  was  taken  that  ordinarily  if,  after  deduction  of  rent,  ex])enses 
of  sickness  and  death,  and  earnings  of  children  under  16,  the  per 
capita  weekly  income  were  as  much  as  S2,  necessity  could  not  be  con- 
sidered the  real  reason;  if  it  fell  as  low  as  $1.50,  the  child's  wages 
might  legitimately  be  regarded  as  necessary;  and  between  these  points 
wliether  or  not  the  child's  earnings  could  be  spared  would  depend  so 
much  u])on  the  character  of  the  family  that  it  might  almost  be  called 
a  question  of  morals  or  intellect,  rather  than  of  finance. 
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Table  8.— NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  LEFT  SCHOOL  FOR  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE 
BY  CLASSIFIED  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  (ALL  DEDUCTIONS 
BEING  MADE). 

[Two  children  who  had  not  attended  school,  but  who  had  received  their  education  at  home,  are  not 

Included  In  this  Uble.] 
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Table  8.— NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  LEFT  SCHOOL  FOR  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE 
BY  CLASSIFIED  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOME  OF  FAMIUES  (ALL  DEDUCTIONS 
BEING  MADE>-Conoluded. 
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a  Not  lucluding  2  children  who  never  attended  school. 
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Of  those  for  whose  families  the  incomes  could  be  ascertained  the 
number  and  per  cent  leaving  for  the  different  causes  stand  as  follows: 

Table  9.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  LEAVING  SCHOOL  FOR  SPECIFIED 
CAUSES,  FOR  FAMILIES  WHOSE  INCOMES  COULD  BE  ASCERTAINED. 


Cause  for  child  leaving  school  to  go  to  work. 


Earnings  necessary  to  family  support 

Child's  help  desired,  though  not  necessary 

Child's  dis^tisfaction  with  school 

Child's  preference  for  work 

Other  causes 

Total 


605 


Number. 

Percent. 
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2&4 
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26.6 

60 

0.9 

35 

6.8 
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Or  if  we  include  all  cases,  regardless  of  whether  the  income  could 
be  ascertained,  and  take  the  causes  more  in  detail,  we  have  the 
following: 

Table  10.— SUMMARY  OF  CAUSES  FOR  CHILDREN  LEAVINO  SCHOOL. 


Cause  for  child  leaving  school  to  go  to  work. 


Necessity: 

Earnings  necessary  to  family  support. 

Help  needed  at  home 

Self-support  necessary 


Total. 


Child's  help  desired,  though  not  necessary: 

In  family  support 

To  buy  property 

In  home  work 

To  earn  money  for  education  of  self  or  relative 


Total. 


Child's  dissatisfaction  with  school: 

Tired  of  school 

Disliked  school  (general  manner  of  life  there). 

Disliked  teacher 

Disliked  to  study 

Could  not  learn 

Not  promoted 

Too  big  for  class 


Total. 


Child's  preference  for  work: 

Work  preferre*!  to  school 

Spending  money  wante<l 

AJssoc-iation  desired  with  friends  wlio  wurked. 


Total. 


Other  causes: 

111  health 

To  l»e  kept  off  the  streets 

To  learn  a  trade  or  business 

To  avoid  va<x-inai  ion 

Hemoval  of  residence 

Mother's  disapproval  of  coeducatiuii. 

"Too  much  play" 

Company  pressure 


Number. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


>Two  children  never  went  to  ichool,  but  studied  at  home. 
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These  reasons  are  important  enough  to  deserve  somewhat  extended 
comment.  The  mclnsion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  family  income 
could  not  be  definitely  ascertained  makes  so  little  difference  in  the  per- 
centage under  each  general  cause  that  they  have  been  ignored,  and 
the  discussion  based  on  the  summary  for  all  places  given  in  Table  8 
and  the  more  detailed  summaiy  in  Table  10. 

LBAVINO  SCHOOL  DUE  TO  NECBSSITT. 

Turning  first  to  the  largest  group — those  who  leave  from  necessity — 
we  have  166  cases  of  known  income  in  which  the  financial  aid  of  the 
children  seemed  necessary  for  the  family  support.  For  those  with  the 
lowest  incomes  there  is  no  question  possible.  Take,  for  example, 
a  family  of  four  in  Woonsocket.  The  father  averaged  about  $3  a 
week  when  working',  the  mother,  worn  out  and  in  feeble  health,  could 
add  nothing  to  the  income,  and  the  oldest  child  was  put  to  work  as 
soon  as  the  law  allowed  because  the  family  were  so  poor  that  "every 
penny  was  needed."  The  boy  had  been  at  work  about  six  months, 
and  when  we  consider  that,  including  his  pay,  only  $276  had  been 
earned  by  the  family  in  the  year  preceding  the  visit,  no  one  will 
wonder  that  his  parents  looked  upon  his  wages  as  ''necessary,"  even 
though  the  child,  who  was  14,  had  grown  irritable  and  nervous 
since  going  to  work,  was  too  tired  to  go  to  evening  school,  and  was 
described  as  a  poor,  undernourished  little  lad,  whose  chief  longing 
was  to  get  out  into  the  open  country  whenever  he  was  not  working. 

In  this  particular  case  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  father  waH 
partially  to  blame  for  the  scantiness  of  his  earnings,  but  no  such 
criticism  is  possible  in  the  following  case.  Here  the  father  had  an 
earning  capacity  of  $15  a  week,  but  during  the  year  preceding  the 
visit  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  start  in  business  for  himself,  fol- 
lowed by  equally  unsuccessful  efforts  to  secure  a  permanent  position, 
had  reduced  liis  earnings  to  $300.  As  he  had  a  wife  and  five  children, 
ranging  from  13  downward,  this  was  obviously  an  insufficient  allow- 
ance. Nevertheless,  the  parents  were  not  willing  to  send  their  chil- 
dren into  the  mills  until  they  reached  the  point  where  they  actually 
had  not  the  money  to  pay  the  eldest  child's  school  fee.  Then,  as  they 
could  not  keep  her  in  school,  three  weeks  before  the  agent's  visit  they 
let  her  go  to  work  in  a  knitting  mill,  firmly  determined  that  as  soon 
as  the  father  could  get  a  steady  job  she  should  return  to  school. 

Cases  like  these  can  not  be  considered  exceptional,  since  Table  8 
shows  that  of  169  children  who  left  school  from  the  necessity  to  assist 
in  the  support  of  the  family  there  were  68  whose  families,  after  deduc- 
tions were  made  of  rent,  expenses  for  sickness  and  death,  and  earnings 
of  children  under  16,  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  $1, 
and  52  others  whose  families  had  per  capita  incomes  ranging  from  $1 
to  $1.49.     Such  incomes  mean  such  a  degree  of  poverty  that  parents 
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can  not  be  blamed  if  they  feel  that  earnings  are  more  important  than 
schooling. 

The  table  shows,  however,  14  cases  in  which  necessity  is  given  as 
the  reason,  although  the  per  capita  weekly  income  ranged  from  $2 
upward.  Of  course,  such  a  classification  indicates  unusual  circum- 
stances of  some  kind.  Take,  for  instance,  the  two  cases  in  which  the 
per  capita  income  was  $6.  The  incomes,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  calculated  for  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  visit.  In  the 
first  of  these  two  cases,  at  the  time  the  child,  a  boy  of  15,  began 
work,  the  income  was  practically  nothing,  the  father,  the  only  wage- 
earner  in  a  family  of  four,  had  been  out  of  work  two  months,  and  the 
situation  looked  desperate.  At  about  this  time  the  mother  began  to 
take  boarders,  at  which  she  made  a  decided  success.  The  father 
regained  his  work  and  the  family  income  reached  a  comfortable 
figure,  but  the  boy's  wages  at  the  time  he  began  working  were 
sharply  needed.  In  the  other  case,  the  father  of  the  child  had  died 
during  the  year.  His  earnings  during  the  part  of  the  year  he  lived 
and  the  insurance  ($1,000)  received  on  his  death  brought  the  year's 
income  up  to  a  large  figure.  But  the  father's  death  left  a  family  of 
four  with  only  one  wage-earner,  a  youth  of  20,  whose  earnings  were 
not  sufficient  for  the  family  support,  so  that  it  might  reasonably  be 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  this  child,  a  boy  of  14,  should 
do  his  share  in  providing  for  the  family. 

One  other  case  with  a  large  per  capita  income  was  due  to  somewhat 
similar  circumstances.  The  father  had  been  killed  in  an  accident,  and 
without  the  benefit  money  received  on  his  death  the  per  capita 
income  would  have  been  under  $1.  Here  again  there  were  four  in  the 
family  and  the  mother  regarded  the  earnings  of  this  child,  a  girl  of 
14,  as  really  necessary. 

One  exceptional  case  was  found  among  these  families,  in  which 
the  ])er  capita  income  was  insuflicient  because  the  stepfather  was  a 
drunkard  and  the  mother  a  thriftless  manager.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  child  was  nearly  16  before  she  began  work. 

The  remaining  10  cases  fall  into  two  classes.  In  five  cases  the 
death  or  desertion  of  the  father  (the  latter  occurring  in  only  one 
instance)  had  thrown  the  burden  of  the  family  support  either  on  a 
mother  whoso  earnings  were  insuflicient  or  on  a  relative  whose  con- 
tinuous acceptance  of  the  burden  could  not  be  counted  on.  Thus 
one  girl  of  14  went  to  work  from  ncTevSsity,  though  the  weekly  per 
capita  income  was  over  $2.  In  this  case  the  greater  part  of  the 
income  had  been  contributed  by  an  aunt  who,  at  the  time  the  girl 
went  to  work,  was  just  about  to  be  married,  when  the  income  received 
from  her  would  cease.  More  often  the  chief  remaining  breadwinner 
would  be  an  older  brother,  who  might  not  be  willing  to  continue 
responsible  for  the  whole  support  of  the  family  after  the  younger 
members  reached  working  age.     In  this  group  only  one  child  went 
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to  work  under  14,  the  one  exception  being  a  boy  of  12  in  a  State  in 
which  this  was  the  legal  age  for  beginning  work. 

In  the  second  group,  also  containing  five  cases,  there  was  only  one 
instance  of  orphanage,  but  in  each  instance  the  child's  beginning  work 
was  due  to  some  abnormal  condition,  such  as  illness  or  lack  of  work 
on  the  part  of  the  older  members  of  the  family.  In  several  cases  after 
the  child  had  been  at  work  a  short  time  the  necessity  ceased  to  exist, 
but  by  that  time  the  break  with  school  had  been  made  and  he  usually 
kept  on  as  a  wage-earner. 

The  cases  in  which  children  had  left  school  because  their  help  was 
needed  at  home  usually  meant  a  combination  of  illness  and  a  small 
income  in  the  family.  The  mother  was  ill  or  perhaps,  as  in  one  case 
given,  two  or  three  younger  children  were  ill  with  the  measles.  A 
nurse  was  out  of  the  question,  but  help  must  be  had  somehow; 
naturally,  the  oldest  child  was  taken  out  of  school  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, and  too  often  when  the  emergency  was  over  he  failed  to  return. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  one  case  in  which  this  cause  was 
assigned  although  the  per  capita  weekly  income  was  over  $2.50.  This 
was  one  of  the  comparatively  few  cases  found  during  the  investigation 
in  which  the  child's  work  was  rendered  necessary  by  a  parent's  intem- 
perance. The  father,  a  violent  and  abusive  drunkard,  did  nothing 
whatever  toward  the  family  support,  and  was  seldom  at  home.  The 
mother  tried  to  meet  the  situation  by  going  into  the  mill  herself.  Her 
earnings,  with  what  two  sons  also  in  the  mills  could  make,  brought 
the  family  income  up  to  a  reasonable  figure,  but  her  health  was  broken 
and  she  was  quite  unable  to  be  in  the  mill  all  day  and  do  the  house- 
work at  night.  Consequently  as  soon  as  the  oldest  girl  reached  legal 
age,  she  left  school  and  became  the  housekeeper. 

Concerning  the  five  from  famiUes  with  known  incomes  who  left 
school  because  their  earnings  were  needed  for  their  own  support  there 
is  little  to  say.  All  were  living  with  relatives — aunts,  uncles,  or 
grandparents — and  all  had  reached  the  legal  age  for  beginning  work 
before  they  left  school.  Only  one  left  as  early  as  13,  and  one  remained 
in  school  till  nearly  16.  The  relatives  were  not  usually  very  pros- 
perous, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  felt  they  had  done  their 
full  duty  in  supporting  the  children  unaided  until  they  had  finished 
the  required  period  of  school  training.* 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  famiUes  grouped  under  the 
head  of  necessity  represent  a  low  level  of  financial  well-being.  A 
few  cases  were  found  in  which  the  receipt  of  insurance  money  had 
brought  the  year's  income  up  to  a  comfortable  figure,  but  even  this 
temporary   prosperity   was   rare.     In  general   the  famiUes  of  this 

o  In  the  6  cajses  of  this  kind  for  which  no  income  was  given  the  child  had  not  even 
the  aid  of  relatives.  Usually  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  own  e£fort0,  not  having 
anyone  in  the  background  to  rely  on  in  an  emergency. 
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group  lived  on  the  plane  where  life  is  a  grim  struggle  for  the  necessities 
of  existence,  and  their  children's  earnings  were  sharply  needed.  In 
most  cases,  also,  this  poverty  did  not  seem  traceable  to  any  direct 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Only  18  cases  were  found  among 
the  574  families  in  which  a  father  had  been  unemployed  during  any 
part  of  the  preceding  year  on  account  of  intemperance  or  other 
fault.  For  the  most  part  the  wage-earners  of  these  families  were 
unskilled  workers,  whose  wages  at  best  were  low.  There  was  no 
chance  for  them  to  lay  anything  by  for  a  rainy  day,  and  illness  or 
accident  or  a  period  of  slack  work  brought  them  real  suffering.  In 
such  a  group  the  parents  or  relatives  had  permitted  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  family  to  outweigh  the  children's  ultimate  advan- 
tage. It  is  a  depressing  situation  which  confronts  both  these  families 
and  the  student  of  the  problem. 

LEAVING   SCHOOL  NOT  NECESSARY,  BUT  CONSIDERED  DESIRABLE. 

In  turning  to  the  group  of  children  who  left  school  because  their 
earnings  were  desired,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  we  find  a 
very  striking  difference  in  the  distribution  of  incomes.  In  the  pre- 
ceding group,  where  the  children's  earnings  were  deemed  necessary 
to  the  family  support,  only  18,  or  10.2  per  cent,  of  the  famiUes 
concerned  had  weekly  per  capita  incomes,  after  the  deduction  of 
rent,  expenses  of  sickness  and  death,  and  earnings  of  children  under 
16  were  made,  of  82  or  over;  in  this  group  84.3  per  cent  had  such 
incomes.  Only  one  case  was  found  here  in  which  the  reported  income, 
after  deductions  as  above  were  made,  fell  below  $1.50.  This  was  a 
French  Canadian  family,  of  whicli  the  members  had  one  by  one  gone 
back  to  Canada,  except  the  motlier  and  daughter,  who  were  Unger- 
ing  here,  rather  inexpUcably.  The  low  income  shown  indicates  only 
the  mother's  earnings;  when  the  girl's  wages  were  added  the  income 
reached  a  reasonable  figure,  and  in  Canada  the  family  owned  a  large 
farm,  which  they  seemed  to  be  managhig  at  a  })rofit.  With  this 
apparent  exception,  none  of  the  incomes  were  so  low  as  to  indicate 
any  real  suffering. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  tliis  group  of  fami- 
Ues was  the  acceptance  of  work  as  the  natural  condition  of  the  child, 
interfered  with  by  rather  incomprehensible  laws  which  required  him 
to  waste  a  certain  number  of  years  in  school,  but  to  which  he  should 
properly  turn  as  soon  as  this  obstacle  could  be  surmounted.  A  few 
families  were  found  who  had  been  in  the  country  only  a  short  time 
and  had  no  idea  of  anything  except  work  for  their  children;  if  they 
thought  of  the  law  at  all,  it  was  only  to  rejoice  that  their  children 
were  old  enough  to  be  exempt  from  its  operation. 

There  were  other  famiUes  in  which  there  was  a  real  resentment 
toward  the  law,  a  feeUng  that  the  parents  had  a  right  to  the  child's 
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earnings,  that  school  was  a  needless  extravagance,  and  that  the  child 
ought  of  right  to  be  put  to  work  at  the  earliest  moment.  One  such 
family  consisted  of  the  parents  and  one  son.  The  man  was  earning 
$935  a  year,  and  after  deductions  of  rent,  expenses  of  sickness  and 
death,  and  earnings  of  children  under  16,  the  weekly  per  capita 
income  was  over  $5.  The  child  was  a  bright,  studious  lad,  fond  of 
school  and  anxious  to  continue,  but  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  legal 
age  his  mother  insisted  on  his  going  to  work.  In  another  case  the 
parents,  while  making  no  claim  of  need,  apparently  considered  that 
if  they  might  not  openly  put  their  boy  to  work  they  would  at  least 
get  the  good  of  him  in  spite  of  the  law,  so  they  made  him  do  tho 
housework  at  home,  sending  him  to  school  so  tired  that  he  was  unable 
to  study. 

In  general,  however,  the  attitude  was  not  so  much  hostility  to 
school  attendance  as  indifference  to  it.  Sometimes  this  same  indif- 
ference seemed  to  extend  itself  in  a  striking  degree  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  child's  employment.  In  one  case,  for  instance,  in  a 
family  having  a  per  capita  income  of  $3.79  after  deduction  of  rent, 
expenses  of  sickness  and  death,  and  earnings  of  children  under  16,  a 
boy  of  12  left  school  to  go  to  work  as  stable  boy  at  a  race  track.  His 
mother  seemed  to  reahze  that  this  work  was  hardly  desirable  for  a 
boy  of  his  years,  indeed,  mildly  regretted  it,  though  more  because  it 
took  him  from  home  than  on  account  of  its  moral  influence.  But  the 
idea  of  keeping  him  at  school,  or  even  of  interfering  decisively  to 
change  liis  work,  did  not  seem  to  present  itself  as  a  possibiUty. 

In  some  cases  the  children  might  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
school  but  for  the  family  desire  to  possess  property.  A  house  or  a 
farm  was  bought  and  the  children  taken  from  school  to  help  pay  for 
it.  Twelve  such  cases  occur  in  this  group.  Six  of  them  were  under 
14;  two  were  9  and  10  years,  two  were  12,  and  two  were  13. 

Fourteen  children — 6  boys  and  8  girls — left  school  to  "help  at  home." 
For  all  the  boys  and  for  three  of  the  girls  this  meant  helping  in  some 
business  the  parents  were  carrying  on  for  which  tliey  did  not  wish 
to  hire  outside  helpers.  Four  of  the  remaining  girls  were  taken  out 
to  help  in  the  housework,  though  the  family  income  would  have 
permitted  engaging  some  one  else  for  this  purpose.  The  fifth  repre- 
sented a  curious  sacrilice  to  social  position.  The  girl  of  15  was  kept 
at  home,  because  there  were  five  children  younger  than  herself  and 
the  income  would  not  permit  of  hiring  help.  There  was  an  older 
daughter  of  18  who  might  naturally  have  helped  in  the  household 
tasks,  but  the  family  had  decided  that  they  would  have  one  lady 
in  their  number,  and  according  to  their  conception  of  ladyhood  it 
was  entirely  incompatible  with  work.  Consequently  the  lady  of 
the  family  led  a  hfe  of  genteel  nonoccupation,  while  the  younger 
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sister  left  school  to  help  an  overworked  mother.  Two  of  the  girls  and 
one  of  the  boys  in  this  group  were  13,  and  one  boy  was  12 ;  the  others 
were  all  over  14. 

A  small  group  of  four  boys  and  three  girls  were  working  ''to  earn 
money  for  education."  Three  of  the  boys  and  one  girl  were  working 
to  secure  for  themselves  better  advantages  than  their  parents  could 
give  them.  The  other  three,  a  boy  of  12  and  two  girls  of  8  and  9 
years  old  in  the  same  family,  were  all  working  to  help  educate  an 
older  brother  for  the  ministry.  The  family  was  large,  the  income 
moderate,  and  the  whole  family,  including  the  future  minister  of  the 
gospel,  considered  it  entirely  right  and  fitting  that  the  younger  chil- 
dren should  work  to  earn  money  for  his  education. 

Considering  this  group  as  a  whole,  it  is  evident  that  in  most  cases 
the  withdrawal  of  the  children  from  school  could  not  be  justified 
through  pressure  of  circumstances.  There  was  some  indefensible 
exploitation  of  the  child's  wage-earning  capacity  by  parents,  some 
ill-judged  sacrifice  of  one  child  to  another,  and  a  few  examples  of 
children  working  inteUigently  and  purposefully  to  forward  their  own 
ambitions ;  but  the  most  apparent  feature  was  an  indifference  to  edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  parents  and  children  alike,  and  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  former  to  cut  short  the  child's  school  days  for  entirely 
insufficient  cause. 


LEAVING  SCHOOL  DUE  TO  DISSATISFACTION. 

In  turning  to  the  group  of  children  who  left  school  mainly  because 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  it,  we  find  a  somewhat  different  state  of 
affairs.  The  financial  motive  is  no  longer  predominant,  its  place 
being  taken  by  the  child's  own  attitude  toward  school.  It  is  true 
that  in  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  cases  the  weekly  per  capita  income 
was  under  $2,  but  financial  necessity  was  never  assigned  as  a  reason. 
Somehow  or  other,  if  the  child  had  been  anxious  to  go,  the  family 
would  have  contrived  to  keep  him  in  school. 

The  particular  reasons  influencing  the  individual  cliildren  who  were 
reported  as  dissatisfied  with  school  show  rather  an  interesting  sex 
distribution,  as  follows: 

Table  ll.-REASONS  FOR  BEING  DISSATISFIED  WITU  SCUOO^-BOYS  AND  OIRLS 

COMPARED. 


Tired  of  school 

Disliked  school 

Disliked  teacher 

Disliked  to  study 

Could  not  learn 

Not  promoted 

Too  big  for  class 

Total Ill 


1    Boys. 

Girls. 

19 

•1« 

42 

12 

t             20 

U 

11 

5 

6 

4 

3 

2 

10 

4 

Tot*L 


35 

54 
31 
16 
10 
5 
14 


54 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cases  of  dissatisfaction  are  more  than 
twice  as  numerous  among  the  boys  as  among  the  girls,  and  thai 
there  is  no  single  cause  of  complaint  which  affects  as  many  girls  as. 
boys. 

'^ Tired  of  school"  seems  to  indicate  merely  a  restlessness  natural 
to  children,  akin  to  that  which  later  often  makes  them  leave  one: 
occupation  for  another  with  no  sufficient  cause.  Many  of  the  children 
who  left  on  this  account  had  already  tired  of  work  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  go  back  to  school,  but  they  had  fallen  behind  their 
classes,  or  were  ashamed  to  admit  their  mistake,  or  the  family,  having: 
grown  accustomed  to  their  earnings,  did  not  wish  to  spare  them,  or 
some  other  obstacle  stood  in  the  way. 

*' Disliked  school"  indicates  a  much  more  serious  cause,  a  definite* 
and  sometimes  an  intense  distaste  for  the  general  character  of  school 
life.  Sometimes  this  indicates  a  strong  bent  toward  some  other  kind 
of  activity,  as  in  the  following  case: 

German  family  in  Woonsocket;  per  capita  weekly  income  (after 
deduction  of  rent,  expenses  for  sickness  and  death,  and  earnings  of 
children  under  16)  $4.94.  Boy  grew  rapidly  and  oy  13  was  a  big. 
strong,  able-bodied  man.  Loved  hard  work  or  any thmg  which  callea 
for  physical  strength.  Had  no  outlet  for  this  strength  in  school  and 
was  mischievous  and  dissatisfied.  As  soon  as  he  reached  le^al  age, 
left  school,  and  went  into  a  machine  shop.  Is  learning  his  trade 
and  expects  to  become,  as  his  father  puts  it,  **the  best  machinist 
Rhode  Island  ever  sent  out,  or  Germany  either." 

Instances  like  this,  however,  were  distinctly  exceptional.  Ordi- 
narily the  child  liad  no  stron<;ly  marked  taste  for  anything  else,  but 
his  studies  failed  to  interest  him,  the  routine  of  school  life  irked  him, 
and  he  disliked  it  all  with  an  intensity  of  which  he  himself  could 
give  no  adequate  explanation. 

Concernin<i:  the  next  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  the  child's  dislike 
of  the  teacher,  it  is  diflicult  to  speak  with  mucli  assurance,  as  it 
was  manifestly  impossible  to  investigate  the  children's  complaints 
and  see  how  far  they  were  justified.  In  some  cases  it  was  evident 
that  the  parents  were  really  to  blame.  The  child  had  misbehaved, 
had  been  punished,  had  made  a  grievance  of  this,  and  the  parents 
had  either  encouraged  him  in  feeling  injured  or  had  taken  no  inter- 
est in  the  matter  and  allowed  him  to  "get  even"  by  leaving  school. 
Sometimes  the  ground  of  oflense  was  absurdly  trivial,  as  when  a 
child  decided  to  leave  because  the  teacher  rej)orted  to  her  parents 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  absent  during  one  session  when  she  was 
supposed  to  have  gone  to  school ;  in  other  cases  no  cause  was  assigned, 
the  parents  bein<^  entirely  satisfied  with  a  vague  statement  that  the 
child  didn't  like  the  teacher. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seemed  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
in  some  cases  the  teachers  were  much  to  blame.     One  teacher,  such 
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as  is  described  in  the  following  instance,  might  drive  awav 
children: 

American  family,  weekly  per  capita  income  (after  deduction  rf 
rent,  expenses  of  sickness  ana  death,  and  earnings  of  children  un-i 
16)  $2.60.  Girl  was  timid  and  afraid  of  hor  teacher,  who  was  t« 
strict  and  totally  unsympathetic,  and  used  her  rudely  before  ihV 
classes.  Girl  had  defective  hearing  and  often  she  would  not  he*r 
what  the  teacher  said.  On  several  occasions  when  the  child  ask«d 
for  the  question  a  second  time  the  teacher  oxchiimed,  "Sit  dowoL 
you  are  a  stupid  fool."  The  mother  visited  the  school  several  times 
to  try  to  secure  civil  treatment  for  her  daughter,  but  to  no  effect. 
Parents  were  able  and  willing  to  send  hor  2  years  longer,  but  she 
was  so  unhappy  and  accomplisliing  so  little  that  they  consentetl  to 
her  leaving  as  soon  as  she  reached  legal  age. 

A  dislike  for  study,  which  accounts  for  10  rascv?  of  withdrawal,  did 
not  imply  mental  dullness,  but  rather  mental  indolence.  These 
children  seemed  to  have  no  fault  to  find  with  cither  school  or 
teacher,  but  the  kind  of  exertion  recjuired  for  study  was  unpleasant 
to  them  and  neither  they  nor  their  parents  hud  sudicient  conception 
of  the  value  of  education  to  make  them  look  upon  this  distaste  as 
something  to  be  overcome,  or  at  loitst  disregarded. 

The  next  group,  composed  of  those  who  l(»ft  because  they  could 
not  learn,  were  most  obviously  childn»n  who  necMhnl  special  training. 
Some  were  so  feeble-minded  that  th<»y  should  have  been  in  an  insti- 
tution, and  others,  though  not  quite  so  (h»f<»ctivc,  were  totally  unable 
to  benefit  by  the  ordinary  courses  giv(Mi  in  (h(»  onlinary  manner. 
Their  presence  among  the  normal  children  was  ii  waste  of  time  for 
themselves  and  a  hindrance  for  the  others,  and  since  tlie  communitv 
did  not  supply,  and  their  parents  could  not  iHFonl,  proi)er  teaching 
for  th:Mn,  going  to  work  was  pcrliaps  tlu»  b(\st  thin;^  {\wy  could  do. 

The  small  group  who  left  because  th(\v  fail(Ml  of  promotion  were 
normal  children  who  for  some  reason  did  not  pass,  usualJv  in  one  of 
the  higher  grades,  and  wlio,  niorti(i(»(i  by  their  failure  and  sure  it 
was  tlie  teaclier's  fault,  not  theirs,  pr(»f(Mreil  leaving  scliool  to  going 
over  the  same  w^ork  again. 

A  more  important  group  is  the  next  one,  e(>nipos(Ml  of  children 
who  left  because  they  were  too  large  for  their  (lass.  In  some  cases 
dullness  or  dislike  of  study  had  math*  the^e  rhiMr(»n  fail  of  one  pro- 
motion after  another  until  they  hail  been  overtaken  bv  the  little 
ones;  in  other  cases,  while  their  ni(»ntal  ilev(»lopinent  had  been  nor- 
mal, they  had  grown  so  rapidly  that  tliev  looked  years  older  than 
their  real  age,  and  found  it  v(Ty  unpleasant  to  ix*  gradcnl  with  those 
apparently  so  nuicli  younixer  than  themselves.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  cause  of  tlissatisfaetion  was  nonexistent  in  the  southern 
communities,  wh(»re  the  eustom  of  changing  from  school  to  work 
and  back  again  made  it  seem  to  all  concernt»d  an  entirely  normal 
thing  for  large  chiMren  to  be  in  low  grades. 
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LEAVING  SCHOOL  DUE  TO  PREFERENCE  FOR  WORK. 

Turning  to  the  next  general  division,  those  who  preferred  work,  we 
find  that  in  most  cases  it  was  a  real  liking  for  work,  rather  than  for 
its  attendant  circumstances,  which  accounted  for  their  leaving  school. 
For  the  most  part,  these  children  did  not  disUke  school;  in  fact, 
many  of  them  distinctly  liked  it ;  only,  they  liked  work  better.  Again 
and  again  among  these  schedules  we  come  upon  the  statement:  "Left 
school  in  vacation,  fully  intending  to  return  in  fall,  but  preferred  to 
work  after  he  had  begun,"  or  "Girl  liked  school  and  intended  to 
graduate,  but  went  to  work  during  vacation  and  having  got  started 
didn't  want  to  give  it  up."  These  children  did  not  seem  to  have  a 
special  aptitude  for  any  particular  kind  of  work,  nor  were  they  learn- 
ing trades;  they  simply  liked  industrial  life  better  than  the  school- 
room. Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  most  of  them 
had  not  been  working  long  enough  for  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
as  to  the  permanency  of  their  preference  for  work. 

The  next  two  groups  of  this  division  are  insignificant  in  point  of 
numbers,  but  are  interesting  in  their  bearing  on  the  frequent  assertion 
that  children — especially  girls — go  to  work  for  the  sake  of  getting 
spending  money.  In  only  eight  instances  was  this  the  predominant 
motive,  three  being  boys  and  five  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of 
nine  who  left  mainly  for  the  sake  of  being  with  friends  who  had  gone 
to  work,  eight  were  girls.  Apparently  the  desire  for  spending  money 
among  these  girls  was  a  decidedly  weaker  motive  than  friendship, 
while  among  the  boys  it  was  somewhat  stronger. 

LEAVING  SCHOOL  DUE  TO  MISCELLANEOUS  CAUSES. 

The  reasons  of  the  small  group  who  left  school  for  miscellaneous 
causes  require  in  general  little  comment.  In  regard  to  the  first  cause, 
ill  health,  a  few  oases  were  found  of  precocious  children  who  were  fond 
of  their  books  and  were  so  obviously  over-studying  that  the  teachers 
themselves  advised  removal  from  school  for  a  time.  There  were  other 
cases  in  which  the  industrial  life  really  seemed  in  itself  helpful. 
Children  who  liad  been  delicate  and  frequently  ailing  in  school  grew 
better  when  they  began  work.  In  some  cases  the  occupation  was 
carefully  chosen  to  give  tliem  light  work  and  plenty  of  open  air 
exercise,  but  two  rases  were  found  in  which  millwork  seemed 
beneficial. 

** Company  pressure"  as  a  reason  was  found  only  in  one  southern 
community.  Four  mills  in  Columbia  were  said  to  insist  at  times  upon 
the  children  of  employees  coming  to  work  in  the  mill  and  fifteen 
families  testified  to  j)ersonal  experience  of  this  practice. 

One  man  who  liad  until  four  months  before  been  an  overseer  in  one 
of  these  mills  and  had  been  dismissed  "because  his  successor  had  a 
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Tablk  13.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT,  IN  FAMILIES  HAVINO  PER  CAPITA  WSEBIiT 
INCOME  (AFTER  ALL  DEDUCTIONS)  OF  12.50  AND  OVER,  OF  CHILDREN  TAKEN  FROM 
SCHOOL  BECAUSE  THEIR  ASSISTANCE,  THOUGH  NOT  NECESSARY,  WAS  DESIRED. 


^ 

Children  taken  from  school  beoaosi 
their  assistance,  though  not  nsoM 
sary,  was  desired. 

LocaUtj. 

Total. 

In  families  having  per 
caolta  weekly  inrom* 
(after  ail  deductlooi) 
of  12.50  and  over. 

Number. 

Peroent 

Pawtuoket,  R.  I 

28 
74 

16 
16 
16 
11 
11 

18 
50 
12 
8 
8 
3 
6 

64.1 

Woomocket,  R.  I 

07.6 

Columbus,  Oa 

7S.0 

Oforgiii  and  AlnbfiTnii  covt»Mp!? 

flO.0 

Columbia,  S.  C 

flO.0 

Plymouth,  Pa 

37.1 

Hazleton.  Pa 

4Sl5 

Total 

172 

104 

60.5 

The  largest  proportion  of  these  cases  in  which  children  were  taken 
out  of  school  unnecessarily  for  the  sake  of  their  earnin<rs  occurred  in  a 
predominantly  native-bom  community  (of  the  62  children  studied  in 
Columbus  only  4  were  of  other  than  native-bom  American  descent), 
and  the  smallest  percentage  is  found  in  a  place  of  such  markedly  for- 
eign population  as  Plymouth.  Perhaps  this  difference  is  diminished 
bv  the  fact  that  it  is  not  unusual  in  the  southern  communities  for 
cliildren  to  leave  school  and  return  to  it  a£:ain  and  again.  This  does 
not,  however,  explain  the  difference  between  Columbus  and  the  other 
southern  communities. 

Apart  from  the  fmancial  reasons,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  causes 
for  leaving  school  are  often  trivial.  A  child  takes  a  dislike  to  a 
teacher  or  gets  tired  and  restless,  or  thinks  he  would  like  to  earn 
money  or  to  join  companions  who  have  left  school,  or  for  some  other 
reason  takes  a  fancy  to  leave  and  promptly  does  so,  the  parents  either 
acquiescing  or  protesting  ineffectively.  A  lack  of  firm  parental  con- 
trol accounts  for  a  number  of  these  withdrawals. 

With  many  families,  especially  in  Woonsocket,  the  reason  for  the 
child's  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  w^as  more  negative  than  positive. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  there  was  a  reason  for  his  doing  so  as  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  his  not  doing  so;  and  while  these  cases  were 
distributed  among  the  positive  reasons  adopted  for  classification  a 
separate  count  was  made  of  them,  showing  all  the  families  in  which 
it  appeared  to  be  considered  as  the  natural  thing  to  send  the  boys 
or  the  girls  to  work  at  the  earUest  possible  moment.  This  count 
resulted  as  follows: 
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Old  and  new  housefl,  with  only  1  hand  at  work,  per  room  per  month $1. 25 

New  houses,  2  hands  at  work,  per  room  per  month 1 80 

Old  houses,  2  hands  at  work,  per  room  per  month .^. 60 

New  houses,  3  or  more  hands  at  work,  per  room  per  month 75 

Old  houses,  3  or  more  hands  at  work,  per  room  per  month 50 

Water  rent  as  heretofore,  35  cents  per  month. 

DISCUSSION  OF  REASONS  FOR  IBAVINO  SCHOOL. 

In  discussing  this  whole  subject,  it  must  always  be  remembered  tliat 
ordinarily  the  child's  withdrawal  from  school  was  the  result  of 
several  causes,  no  one  of  which  would  by  itself  have  been  sufficient. 
In  the  preceding  table  the  cases  have  been  tabulated  according  to 
what  seems  to  be  the  principal  motive,  the  decision  as  to  this  motive 
being  frequently  a  difficult  matter.  Taking  the  table  as  a  whole,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  there  were  two  leading  causes,  the  financial  reason 
and  the  child's  dissatisfaction  with  school,  of  which  the  former 
accounts  for  over  one-half,  and  the  latter  for  something  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  cases.  Less  than  one- third  of  these  withdrawals  can 
be  ascribed  to  necessity.  It  is  rather  a  striking  fact  that  while  in 
only  29.3  per  cent  of  the  cases  with  known  incomes  did  the  chil- 
dren's earnings  seem  really  necessary,  the  per  capita  weekly  income, 
after  deduction  of  rent,  expenses  for  sickness  and  death,  and  earnings 
of  children  under  16,  was  under  $2  in  41.3  per  cent  of  all  the  cases 
and  under  $1 .50  in  25.7  per  cent.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  required  income,  f  amihes  having  a  per  capita  weekly  income 
(aft^r  all  deductions  had  been  made)  of  between  $1.50  and  $2  were 
looked  upon  as  being  in  a  kind  of  dubious  zone  in  which  their  abihty 
to  keep  tlioir  children  longer  in  school  would  depend  almost  as  much 
upon  their  moral  and  intellectual  quaUties  as  upon  their  financial 
situation.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  figures  that  the  majority  of 
those  in  this  economic  borderland  made  a  pretty  good  showing  as  to 
thrift  and  ability  to  manage  without  the  children's  earnings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  only  36.2  per  cent  (34  instances)  of  these  borderland 
cases  (lid  the  cliildren's  earnings  seem  really  necessary. 

When  we  turn  to  the  group  in  which  the  children  left  school  because 
their  assistance  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  was  desired,  we  find 
a  less  favorable  showing.  In  60.5  per  cent  of  these  cases  the  weekly 
per  capita  income  (after  all  deductions  had  been  made)  was  $2.50  a 
week,  or  over.  The  local  distribution  of  these  cases,  shown  in  the 
table  following,  was  rather  unexpected. 
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by  more  schooling  than  girls.  Only  a  few  French  Canadians  were 
in  the  high  school. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  the  children  left  school  because 
school  was  unattractive  or  work  was  more  attractive;  the  parents 
were  ^|able  and  willing/'  as  they  stated,  to  send  the  children  to 
school  longer;  in  some  cases  really  anxious.  The  lack  of  parental 
control  was  very  noticeable.  This  resulted  a  few  times  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  is  injurious  to  a  child  to  *' force"  him  to  go  to  school 
against  his  will,  but  generally  it  was  simply  weakness;  the  child  tired 
out  the  parent  and  won  his  own  way.  The  intense  hatred  of  some 
of  the  children  for  school,  some  of  those  even  who  were  warmly  praised 
by  their  teachers,  was  startling.  But-  it  should  also  be  stated  that 
nearly  twice  as  many  children  decidedly  Uked  school  as  hated  it;  and 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  all  this  discussion  we  are  dealing 
only  with  the  selected  children  who  left  school  and  not  with  any  of 
those  who  stayed  in  school. 

Vacation  work  was  the  cause  of  many  children's  leaving  school 
permanently.  The  number  of  those  who  began  work  in  vacation, 
intending  to  return  to  school  but  did  not,  is  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  the  number  of  those  who  began  in  vacation  and  returned.  The 
following  is  the  distribution  of  such  cases: 

Table  15.— NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  BEGAN  WORK  IN  VACATION  INTENDING  TO 
RETURN  TO  SCHOOL,  BUT  WHO  DID  NOT  RETURN,  AND  NUMBER  WHO  BEGAN 
WORK  AND  DID  RETURN. 


Locality. 


Pawtiicket,  R.I 

Woonsockct,  U.  I , 

Columbus,  Ga 

Geor;;la  Olid  Alabama  counties. 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Plymouth,  I'a 

Uaxlctoii,  ra 

Total , 


Did  not  return. 


Boys. 


3 

5 

10 

2 


30 


Girls. 


3 
8 
5 
1 
1 


19 


Total. 


6 

13 

15 

3 

8 


49 


Returned. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 
2 
5 

1 

4 

2 

2 
9 

1 

3 
1 

5 
4 
1 

14 


9 


23 
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CAUSING  CHILDREN  TO  LEAVE  SCHOOL 
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CHAPTER  11. 


.   CIRCTTMSTAHCES    POSSIBLY    nrFLXTEVTIAL    IH   CAXTSIHO 

CHILDBED  TO  LEAVE  SCHOOL. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  preceding  section  the  main  reason  for  each  child's  leaving 
school  has  been  dealt  with;  m  this  it  is  proposed  to  take  up  outside 
circumstances  by  which  they  may  have  been  influenced,  grouping 
them  under  two  heads:  Domestic  conditions  and  school  experiences. 

In  general,  the  families  studied  were  m  nowise  different  from 
many  of  their  neighbors.  The  impressions  as  to  the  physique,  intel- 
ligence, degree  of  cultivation,  etc.,  which  can  be  gathered  in  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  too  superficial  and  too  much 
affected  by  the  observer's  personal  bias  to  form  the  basis  of  definite 
conclusions.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  families  visited  were  noticeably 
neat,  intelligent,  capable,  ambitious,  and  pleasant;  of  the  others  some 
were  ignorant  and  untidy,  and  a  few  fell  far  below  the  average,  but  on 
the  whole  the  group  represented  very  fairly  what  one  might  expect 
to  find.     It  was  a  fair  average  group,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Four  of  the  children,  three  boys  and  one  girl,  were  found  to  be 
feeble-minded.  One  of  these  was  in  Pawtucket,  1  in  Woonsocket, 
and  2  in  Columbus.  Taking  all  places  together,  12  other  members 
of  families,  3  male  and  9  female,  were  found  to  be  either  feeble-minded 
or  insane. 

Four  mothers,  one  in  Woonsocket,  one  in  Columbus,  one  in  Ply- 
mouth, and  one  in  Ilazleton,  were  in  insane  asylums. 

The  poor  healtli  of  the  father  or  the  mother  had  sometimes  an 
influence  upon  the  child's  determination  to  leave  school  and  go  to 
work.  The  following  is  the  number  in  each  locality  of  fathers  and 
mothers  who  were  in  poor  health  at  the  time  the  child  went  to  work: 

Table  Ift.-FAMILIKS  WITH  FATHKR  OR  MOTllEU  IN  POOR  HEALTH,  BY  LOCALITIES. 


Locality.                     Fathers. 

( 

Mothers.  | 

1 

1 

Locality. 

Fathers. 

Mothrrs. 

Pawtiiokftt,  R.  I 

10 

10 

4 

9 

8 

12' 

7 
13 

Plymouth,  Pa 

G 

8 

h 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

.  Ilazleton,  Pa 

4 

r*oitiniV)iiH  dfk 

1 

Georgia  and  Alabama  counties. 
Columbia.  S.C 

7 

ToUl 

65 

67 

^ 
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RACE  AND  NATIYITY. 

The  countiy  of  birth  of  the  children  and  of  their  parents  is  shown 
for  each  of  the  communities  included  in  this  study  in  the  following 
table : 

Tabli  IT.-COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH  OF  PARENTS  AND  OF  CHILDREN. 


Country  of  birth. 


PAWTUCKET,  B.  I. 


United  states 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Canada: 

French  Canadian 
English  Canadian 

Oermany 

Other  countries 


Total 


WOONSOCKET,  B.  I. 


United  States 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Canada: 

P'ronch  Canadian  , 
Knplish  Canadian 

Other  countries 


Total  reported, 
Not  reported 


Total 


United  States  .. 
Other  coun  tries 


colvmhi'.s.  oa. 


Total 

GEORGIA  AND  ALABAMA  COINTIKS. 


United  .States  .. 
Other  countries 


Total 


COLUMBIA.  8.  C. 


United  states.. 
Other  countries 


Total 


PLVMOUTH,  PA. 


Unltod  States  ... 

Encland  

Germany 

Russia 

Austrla-IIuneary 

Total 


Number  of  ehildren  with— 


Father 

bom  in 

country 

specifled. 


32 

15 

6 

12 

22 
1 
0 
9 


103 


27 
5 


10 

117 
4 

9 

171' 
3 


Mother 

bom  in 

country 

specifled. 


1 


<.) 


72 


21  ; 

10  ■ 

OA    ! 


31 

15 

8 

13 

20 
2 
5 
9 


103 


25 
3 
1 

11 

124 
..... 

175 


Bothfa^ 
ther  and 
mother 
bom  in 
country 
spedfled. 


24 

12 

5 

9 

19 
1 
5 
9 


84 


Children  bom  in 
country  specifled. 


Number 


81 
1 
4 


8 


2 

7 


103 


17 
3 


113 
3 
9 


107 
1 


CO 
2 
4 


Percent. 


irv2 


174 
1 


/.) 


74 
3 


1.^2 


175  I, 


77  I 


w 

24 

17 

1,H 

y 

2»' 

20 

y 

H 

84 


•<  I 


78 
3 
1 
1 
1 

S4 


78.6 
1.0 
8.9 


7.8 


1.9 
6.8 


100.0 


61.5 
.6 


34.5 
1.1 
2.3 


100.0 


71 

75 

97.4 
2.6 

71 

11 

100.0 

I 

t.0 

59 

GO 

100.0 

1 

ui 

»W) 

m 

tiO 

100.0 

i.9 

l-O 

* 

»-.2 

59 

2 

GO 

96.  R 
3.2 

t.2 

(.1 

r.2 

100.0 

■a 

92.  S 
3.6 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 

100.0 
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Tablb  17.--C0UNTRY  OF  BIRTH  OP  PARENTS  AND  OP  CHILDRBN-Coodad«d. 


Oountry  of  birth. 


HAILETON,  PA. 

United  States 

GermftDy 

Auetria-Hunnry 

Other  countnes 

Total 

ALL  LOCALITUES. 

United  8Utes 

Eiudaod 

ScoUand  

Inland 

Canada: 

PraoRta  Canadian 

Kngllsh  CanaiJian 

Oermaay 

Russia 

Auatrla-Hunjrary 

Other  countries 

Total  reported 

Noireporteu , 

Total 


Number  of  children  with— 


Pather      Mother 

bom  In      born  In 

country    country 

specifled.  specifled. 


Children  bom  In 
country  tpedfled. 


87 

13 

5 

7 


61 


314 
38 

« 
22 

130 
5 
26 
21 
16 
34 


40 
8 
6 
8 


61 


610 
3 


623 


320 

35 

0 

24 

144 

2 
21 
20 
14 
33 


022 


623 


Both  fa- 
ther and 
mother 
born  In 
couniry  i 
spccifiod. 


Number. 


32 
6 
5 
5 


48 


60 


280 

28 

5 

16 

132 
4 

18 
20 
14 
26 


648 


6a 


61 


621 
6 
4 


Peroent. 


06.4 


1.6 


2 
3 
1 
1 
16 


621 
1 


622 


100.0 


83.0 
.8 
.6 


10.0 
.3 
.6 
.2 
.3 

3.6 


100.0 


Of  the  children  themselves,  83.9  per  cent  were  bom  in  the  United 
States.  In  no  locality  was  the  percentage  less  than  90  except  in 
Pawtucket  (78.6  per  cent)  and  Woonsocket  (61.5  per  cent). 

Half  of  the  children  (50.7  per  cent)  had  American-bom  fathers. 
The  largest  number  and  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  these  were 
found  in  the  southern  places.  In  the  four  northern  places  the  per- 
centage of  such  children  ranged  from  15.7  per  cent  in  Woonsocket 
to  60.7  per  cent  in  Hazleton. 

The  main  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  table  is  to  see 
whether  any  racial  tendencies  can  be  discovered  in  the  matter  of 
taking  children  from  school  to  go  to  work.  Among  the  parents  of 
the  Rhode  Island  families  studied  nativity  and  race  were  so  closely 
related  that  the  two  terms  may  be  used  as  identical.  Comparing  the 
birthplace  of  these  parents  (both  father  and  mother  being  considered 
for  each  child)  with  the  birthplace  of  the  general  population  as  given 
by  the  Rhode  Island  state  census  of  1905  we  have  the  following: 

49450''— S.  Doc.  045,  61-2,  vol  7 6 
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Table  18.-PER  CENT  OF  PARENTS  OF  CHILDREN  LEAVING  SCHOOL  TO  QO  TO  WORK 
AND  OF  GENERAL  POPULATION  BORN  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED  COUNTRY,  PAWTUCKBT 
AND  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

(In  the  pnoedinff  table  the  parents  were  counted  as  many  times  as  there  were  children,  L  %.,  if  two 
children  came  from  one  family  the  parents  were  counted  twice.  In  this  table  the  parents  are  counted 
but  once,  regardless  of  the  number  of  tbeir  children.] 


Coimtry  of  birth. 


United  States 

Kn^liimi 

Scotland 

IreUnd 

Canada: 

KncUsh  Ciinadhn 
French  C-.inadian 

Other  cuuntries 

Total 


Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


General 
popula- 
tion (per 
cenl). 


66.9 
9.8 
2.8 
8.0 

1.5 
6.3 
4.7 


100.0 


Parents 
of  sched- 
ule chil- 
dren (i)er 
cent). 


30.6 

14.6 

6.8 

13.1 

1.4 
20.4 
14.1 


100.0 


Woonsocket,  B.  X. 


General 
popula- 
tion (per 
cent). 


57.6 

2.5 

.4 

4.3 

1.2 

27.9 

6.1 


100.0 


Parents 
of  sched- 
ule chil- 
dren ^per 
cent). 


14.9 

2.3 

.3 

L7 

66. » 

6.9 


100.0 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  American-born  parents  furnished  far  less 
than  tlieir  proportionate  number  of  cases  of  withdrawing  children 
from  school,  and  that  in  general  all  the  foreign-born  parents  appeared 
more  numerously  than  their  representation  in  the  general  population 
warrants.  In  both  places  the  French  Canadians  are  the  leading 
foreign  race.  In  Pawtucket  these  furnished  more  than  three  times, 
and  in  Woonsoeket  nearly  three  times,  their  proportionate  share  of 
willulrawals.  Tliere  can  be  no  question  tliat  a  distinct  racial  custom 
exists  among  them  of  sendmg  children  to  work  at  the  earliest  legal 


age. 


In  the  southern  localities  the  parents  were  so  generally  American 
that  no  comparison  of  races  is  possible. 

For  Plymouth  and  Ilazleton  no  authoritative  statistics  as  to  race 
distribution  of  the  population  could  be  secured,  in  Plymouth,  after 
carefully  canvassing  the  membership  of  the  churches  and  making 
due  allowance  for  those  not  church  members,  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
racial  distribution  was  made,  which  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
compared  with  the  racial  distribution  of  the  schedule  parents: 

Table  19.— PER  CENT  OF  PARENTS  OF  CIIILDUEN  LEAVING  SCHOOL  TO  00  TO  WORK 
AND  OF  GENERAL  POPULATION  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  RACE,  PLYMOUTH,  PA. 


Race. 


I'omV     (Percent.) 


American 

English  and  Welsh. 

Slavir 

OUier 


29.9 
10.6 
44.3 
1.').  2 


25.0 

2S.0 

42.  S 

4.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 
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The  Slavic  group  includes  the  Russians,  Poles,  Slovaks,  and,  for 
convenience  sake,  the  Lithuanians.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  group 
falls  slightly  below  the  proportion  it  might  fairly  have  given.  The 
Welsh  and  English  make  a  surprisingly  poor  showing  here,  for  wliich 
no  explanation  could  be  discovered. 

Not  even  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  racial  distribution  of  the 
Hazleton  population  could  be  secured.  A  study  of  racial  aflSiiations 
of  the  church  membership  gave  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Slavic 
element  constituted  about  30  per  cent  of  the  population,  while  the 
Grermans  formed  about  24  per  cent.  Of  the  schedide  parents  the 
Slavic  group  contributes  only  10.7  per  cent,  while  the  Germans  gave 

43.5  per  c^nt.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  striking  difference 
between  the  practice  of  the  French  Canadians  in  Pawtucket  and  Woon- 
socket  and  the  Slavic  element  in  the  Pennsylvania  towns,  the  latter 
seeming  to  show  a  much  greater  appreciation  of  the  value  of  school 
training  for  their  children. 

In  Plymouth  and  Hazleton,  although  so  many  of  the  parents  are 
foreign-bom,  the  percentage  of  American-bom  cliildren  is  about  as 
large  as  in  the  South.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  their  immigrants 
are  not  of  as  recent  arrival  as  the  immigrants  in  Woonsocket,  where 

35.6  per  cent  of  the  children  studied  were  bom  in  Canada. 

PARENTAL   CONDmON  AND   POSITION   OF  CHILD  IN  FAMILT. 

Parental  conditions  were  in  a  number  of  cases  responsible  for  the 
child's  going  to  work,  though  such  cases  were  not  so  numerous  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Table  20,  immediately  following,  pre^ 
sents  the  conditions  in  this  respect. 

Tahle  20.— (CONDITION  OF  CHILDREN  AS  TO  PARENTS. 

[This  table  deals  with  the  clilllren,  so  Its  ficnrcs  do  not  af;ree  with  those  of  the  following  tables,  which 
donl  with  the  farnili'-^.     Thus  in   I'n'.vtuiket  5  children  had  sfepfatliors  at  home,  but  tncse  5  chlllren 


h<>lu:i;ied  to  only  3  funiilies.    In  Columbus  G  children  had  fathers  who  had  deserted,  but  they  reprasoiited 
only  :i  funiilios.) 

Children  of  specified  condition  in- 

— 

Condition  as  to  parents. 

Pawtucket, 
U.  1. 

Woonsocket, 
U.  I. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Georgia  and  Alar 
bama  counties. 

Nimi- 
bor. 

70 

19 

5 

3 

I»er 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

G6.2 

24.7 

7.8 

1.3 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Father  with  family 

73.8 

18.4 

4.9 

2.9 

143 

21 

G 

5 

81.7 

12.0 

3.4 

2.9 

51 

19 

6 

1 

47 
12 

78.8 

Father  dead.             .            

20.0 

Fat  !uT  a  deserter 

Irregular  or  not  reported  « 

1 

1.7 

Total 

103 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

77       100.0 

60 

100.0 

Father  or  stepfatlier  with  f.inijly. . , 
Neither  fatlier  nor  siepfallar  with 
family 

81 
22 

78.7 

21.3 

100.0 

147 
28 

84.0 
16.0 

61 
26 

66.2 
33.8 

51 
0 

86.0 
15.0 

Total 

ira 

175 

100.0 

77 

100.0 

00 

100.0 

Stepfather  with  family 

5 

4.9 

4 

1 

18 

2.3 

.6 

10.3 

4 

6.7 

Steftfather  a  dosertt-r 

Mother  dead                           

S 
2 

7.8 
1.9 

3 

3.9 

5 

8.3 

Mother  a  deserter 

•  But  known  to  be  away  from  laxnlly. 
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Tabli  20.-CONDITION  OF  CHILDREN  AS  TO  PARENTS-Conduded. 


Children  of  specified  condition  In 

— 

Condition  as  to  pamti. 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Plymouth,  Pa. 

Hasleton,  Pa. 

TfttaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
bw. 

Pec 
cent 

Fat>»er  with  fa?i»ily 

37 
19 

4 
2 

50.7 

30.6 

6.5 

3.2 

71 
9 
3 

1 

84.5 

10.7 

3.6 

1.2 

47 

12 

2 

77.0 

19.7 

3.3 

472 

111 

26 

13 

7&9 

Father  dead 

17.  S 

Father  a  deserter 

4.2 

2.1 

TotaL 

C2 

100.0 

84 

100.0 

61 

100.0 

622 

100.0 

Father  or  stepAither  with  family. ... 
Neither  father  nor  stepfather  with 
ft^ily --- 

43 
19 

09.4 
30.6 

73 
11 

86.9 
13.1 

49 
12 

80.3 
19.7 

495 

127 

20.4 

1  ■  1  •«•  J  ••  •  •••••••••....•••••..•.. 

Total 

62 

100.0 

84 

100.0 

61 

100.0 

822 

100.0 

Btopfather  with  Itoilly 

6 

9.7 

2 

1 

2.4 
1.2 

2 

3.8 

23 

1 
1 

82 
2 

S.7 

Stepfather  dead .'. 

.2 

Stepfather  a  deserter 

.2 

Mother  dead 

7 

11.3 

4 

4.8 

7 

11.6 

8.4 

Mother  a  deserter 

.8 

a  But  known  to  be  away  from  family. 

Supplement  to  Table  20. 

NUMBER   OF   MALE    HEADS   OF   FAMILIES    OTHER    THAN    FATHERS.   AND   THEIB 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  CHILDREN. 


Place. 

Step- 
father. 

Qrand- 
father. 

Adopted 
father. 

Brother. 

Uncle. 

Cousin. 

Custo- 
dian. 

Pawtncket.  R.  I 

3 
4 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Woonsockct.  H.  I 

1 

3 

Colunihns.  Ga 

2 

Georcia  and  Alabama  <'onnUes 

3 

6 

-     1 

2 

Columbia.  8.  C 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Plymouth.  Pa 

2 

Hazleton.  Pa 



1 

Total 

18 

7 

2 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

Table  20  is  based  on  the  number  of  children,  each  child  counting  as 
one,  though  there  maybe  two  or  more  in  one  family.  It  would  seem 
more  logical  to  have  made  the  count  by  families  instead  of  by  children, 
but  it  was  found  impracticable,  owing  to  case«  like  the  following: 

In  one  family  were  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  girl  was  an 
adopted  child,  her  father  being  dead,  so  although  in  the  same  family 
as  the  boy,  and  the  family  being  used  as  one  in  other  tables,  their  con- 
ditions as  to  parents  were  different. 

In  another  family  were  two  boys;  in  the  case  of  one,  his  mother 
had  died  and  his  father  married  again,  his  father  had  afterwards  died 
and  his  stepmother  married  again,  so  both  father  and  mother  were 
dead;  the  other  boj  in  the  same  household  had  a  stepfather,  but 
his  mother  was  living,  so  that  the  two  boys  were  stepbrothers  and 
had  different  conditions  as  to  parent?"  '^^^^ough  in  other  tables  they 
are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  •  ly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  3er  cent,  of  the  children 

their  own  fathers  were  dead,  anc^  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
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they  had  deserted.  The  percentage  of  those  whose  fathers  were  dead 
ranged  from  10.7  per  cent  m  Plymouth  to  30.6  per  cent  in  Columbia, 
while  the  percentage  of  those  with  deserting  fathers  ranged  from  none 
in  Geoigia  and  Alabama  counties  to  7.8  per  cent  in  Columbus.  There, 
was  a  significant  difference  between  the  sexes,  only  52,  or  8.4  per  cent, 
of  the  children  having  lost  their  mother  by  death,  or  less  than  half  as 
many  as  had  lost  their  fathers.  Desertion  on  the  part  of  the  nK)th- 
ers  was  practically  nonexistent,  only  2  children  having  been  thus 
abandoned. 

In  23  cases,  or  3.7  per  cent,  the  children  had  stepfathers  living  with 
the  family.  In  a  few  cases  the  stepfather  seemed  less  willing  to 
keep  a  child  in  school,  but  in  general  there  was  no  noticeable  difference 
between  the  families  having  own  fathers  and  those  with  stepfathers. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  or  20.4  per  cent,  of  the  cliildren 
had  neither  father  nor  stepfather  at  home.  But  these  families  did 
not  always  nor  even  generally  seem  to  be  crippled  financially  by  the 
absence  of  the  male  head,  as  shown  by  the  following  summary,  in 
which  the  first  column  shows  the  number  of  families  having  female 
heads  only,  and  the  second  the  number  of  these  same  families  whose 
per  capita  income  with  all  deductions  except  sickness  and  death  was 
$100  and  over  for  the  year  preceding  the  visit  of  investigation: 

tabli  2l— number  of  families  with  female  heads  only  and  number  wrrH 

ANNUAL  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  OF  $100  AND  OVER. 


aty. 


Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Columbus,  Oa 

Geofij^aaml  Alabama  oountios. 

Columbia.  8.  C 

Pljrmouth,  Pa , 

Hasleion,  Pa 


Total. 


Families  with 
female  heads  only. 


Number 
having 

S 100  and 

over  per 
capita 

income.* 


IS 
11 
7 
5 
3 
3 
0 


48 


•  With  all  deductions,  except  for  expenses  of  sickness  and  death. 

The  list  of  children  studied  includes  none  who  "had  to  go  to  the 
mill  with  the  mother  because  there  was  no  one  at  home  to  take  care 
of  them/'  but  there  were  several  instances  of  children  woefully  neg- 
lected, running  wild,  and  growing  up  lawless,  because  the  mother 
was  working  and  unable  to  care  for  them  and  to  see  that  they  went 
to  school.    The  following  is  a  case  in  point: 

The  mother,  an  elderly  woman,  left  a  widow  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
with  6  children  from  5  to  IS  years  of  age  (the  youngest  one  adopted), 
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works  in  the  mill,  jijets  up  at  3  a.  m..  .does  the  cooking  for  the  day  and 
leaves  the  cold  victuals  for  the  two  little  ones,  who  are  supposed  to  go 
to  school,  but  the  mother  does  not  know  for  sure  whether  they  go  or 
not.  The  two  little  ones  were  ragged  and  rather  diity,  but  the  mother 
was  neat  and  clean,  and  the  little  girl  of  13  was  clean,  though  barefoot. 
The  four  older  children,  aged  respectively  11,  13,  16,  18,  all  work  in 
the  mill,  but  without  the  earnings  of  tlie  two  youngest,  the  per 
capita  weekly  income  after  rent  is  paid  would  be  SI  .02. 

Sometimes  there  was  no  need  of  the  mother's  working,  but  she 
simply  *' preferred  mill  work  to  housework,''  as  in  the  following  case: 

One  mill  woman,  whose  husband  is  an  electrician  in  a  cotton  mill 
and  earns  $11  a  week,  says  she  prefers  to  work  in  the  mill  rather  than 
to  do  housework.  She  has  been  in  the  mill  practically  aU  her  life  and 
feels  lonely  and  doesn't  know  what  to  do  without  it.  The  younger 
sister  is  barefoot,  dirty,  but  rather  refined  looking,  as  is  the  other  chud, 
but  the  mother  seems  to  know  nothing  but  the  mill.  The  weekly  per 
capita  income  of  the  familv,  with  all  deductions,  is  $3.40.  ThechOd 
(or  15)  earns  as  much  as  the  mother,  $7.50  per  week. 

We  have  seen  that  orphanage,  either  partial  or  complete,  plays  but 
a  small  part  in  causing  the  children  to  leave  school  for  work.  To 
what  extent  does  the  indolence  or  incapacity  of  the  natural  sup- 
porters of  the  family  force  the  children  to  become  wage-earners  t 
Table  22  gives  the  status  of  both  fathers  and  mothers  in  regard  to  the 
familv  income.  In  this  table  mothers  were  not  counted  as  '*  at  work" 
unless  they  wore  earning  mone}'  from  sources  outside  the  family. 
Thus,  if  members  of  the  family  hving  at  home  paid  in  a  part  of  their 
earnings  for  board  and  lodging,  the  mother  was  not  on  that  account 
considered  as  being  at  work;  but  if  she  took  nonrelatives  to  board 
she  was  reckoned  as  working  and  counted  as  an  earning  member. 

Table    22.-NUMBEU    AND    PER   CENT    OF    FAMILIES    WITH    SPECIFIED    CONDITION 

AS  TO  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS. 


Condition  as  to  fathers  and 
niothen. 


Pawtiu'ket, 
R.I. 


Num- 
lH*r. 


Per 

writ. 


Woonsx^ket, 
R.  I. 


Nuin- 
bor. 


Per 
coiit. 


Georgia  and 
Colurn^nis.  Oa.    Alabama  coun- 
ties. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

CfUl. 


Total  families. 


99 


l»w 


f^   . 


&2 


rATHERS.« 

Families  havlnp  fatlior?  vii  work 

Families  havlii::  IW  hers  l.ilo.  Ino.ipacl- 
tato.l.  or  r«'tire»l 

Families   ha  vine  f\thers  dead,   dc^  ■ 
sertors.  or  awav  an.l  not  couinbul- 
Ing ' " 

Families  having  mothers  at  home. 

m»i  workiui: 

Faimlies  having  moT  ?•»  rs  it  work 
Families  having  iiv.»ti:er>  dea-i.  de- 

arrtent.  or  away 


81 


75 
17 


Si. 8 
1.0 


17  I      17.2 


7o.S 
17.1 


M 


•  Id  thia  table  **  father  "-male  head 


143 
8 


16 


«3.  r> 

41 

»>5.1 

43 

82.7 

4.S 

3 

4.S 

1 

1.9 

9.C 

U 

•iO.l 

i 

8 

IS.  4 

*   1  , 

1 

47 

I'i 

74.0 

::>.  4 

41 
10 

7^9 
1».3 

1 

1.9 

ror  step: 

;:v.lief. 
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Tablb  22.— number  and  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  SPECIFIED  CONDITION  AS 

TO  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS-Conoluded. 


Condition  as  to  fathers  and 
mothers 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Plymouth,  Pa. 

Hazelton,  Pa. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total  fttmilies 

63 

82 

68 

574 

«•.••••• 

rATHEBS.a 

Families  having  fothen  at  work 

Families  having  fathers  idle,  incapaci- 
tated, or  retired 

88 
2 

13 

31 
19 

8 

71.7 
3.8 

24.6 

68.6 
36.8 

6.7 

70 
2 

10 

70 
10 

2 

86.4 
2.4 

12.2 

86.4 
12.2 

2.4 

47 
1 

10 

46 

12 

1 

81.0 
1.7 

17.3 

77.6 
20.7 

1.7 

483 
18 

93 

447 

106 

21 

80.7 
8.1 

Families  having  fathers  dead,  de* 
aerters,  or  away  and  not  contribut- 
ing...  

18.  S 

MOTHXBS.« 

Families  having  mothers  at  home, 
net  working 

77.9 

Families  havmg  mothers  at  work 

Families  having  mothers  dead,  de- 
serters, or  awav 

18.6 
3.8 

•  In  this  table  "father"— male  head;  "mother"— mother  or  stepmother. 

A  great  deal  is  said  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  about  men 
who  put  their  wives  and  children  to  work  and  then  retire  from  active 
life.  Undoubtedly  such  cases  exist,  but  this  table  shows  that  they 
are  not  numerous  in  the  families  included  in  this  investigation.  The 
largest  percentage  of  such  cases  found  was  only  4.8  per  cent,  while 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties,  our  distinctively  mill  settlement, 
only  one  such  case  was  found  (1.9  per  cent).*  In  the  total  number 
of  574  families,  only  3.1  per  cent  of  such  cases  were  found,  and  this 
includes  the  fathers  who  were  actually  incapacitated  by  age  or  dis- 
ease. Evidently  the  children  were  not,  as  a  group,  working  because 
of  their  fathers'  indolence.  Neither  were  they  to  any  considerable 
extent  working  because  of  desertion  on  the  fathers^  part. 

The  list  of  families  having  deserting  fathers  stands  as  follows: 


TABLE  23.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  DESERTING  FATHERS,  BY 

LOCALITIES. 


Locality. 

FamlHos  with  de-  i 
scrtinK  fathers. 

Locality. 

Families  with  de- 
serting fathers. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Numl)er. 

Per  cent. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

3 
2 
3 

3.0  , 

1.2 

4.8 

ColuTubla,  8.  C 

1 
2 
2 

1.9 

Woonsockpt.  R.  I 

IMvinouth,  i*a 

2.4 

Columbus,  Ga 

Hazlcton.  I'a 

.1.4 

Oeori?ia  and  Alabama  coiintiM 

Total 

13  1              2-3 

a  The  table  represents  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time  the  investigation  was  made.  In  the  period 
between  the  children's  going  to  work  and  the  investigation  192  fathers  had  been  unemployed  for  varying 
periods.  Using  the  fullest  information  obtainable,  there  seemed  only  18  cases  (concerning  2.8  per  cent 
of  the  children  studied)  in  which  the  father's  lack  of  work  seemed  attributable  to  his  own  Indolenoe, 
Intemperance  or  other  fault. 
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Evidently  the  fathers  of  these  families  are  not  at  all  generally  shirk- 
ing their  obligations  as  workers.  They  may  perhaps  be  exploiting  the 
children  unnecessarily,  but  the  table  shows  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  families  having  a  male  head  he  is  at  work. 

When  we  consider  the  question  of  mothers  as  earning  members  of 
the  family  group,  we  find  the  following  local  distribution.  The 
three  southern  places,  with  their  distinctively  American  popula- 
tion, stand  well  in  the  lead  in  this  matter,  Columbia  having  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  any  place  studied,  Columbus  making  a 
good  second,  and  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties  saving  the 
situation  to  some  extent  by  having  a  slightly  smaller  percentage 
than  Hazleton,  although  they  exceed  the  three  other  northern  places. 
The  following  table  gives  full  details  concerning  these  mothers.  In 
this  table  both  the  weekly  wages  and  the  earnings  for  the  past  year 
are  net,  a  fact  which  does  not  affect  those  working  for  wages  outside 
their  home,  but  becomes  of  importance  when  those  who  took  boarders 
are  under  consideration.  No  mother  whose  net  earnings  amoimted  to 
less  than  $20  during  the  year  has  been  included: 

Tablb  34.-^CCUPATI0N,  DAYS  WORKED,  EARNINGS,  ETC.,  OF  MOTHERS  WHO  CON- 
TRIBUTE TO  SUPPORT  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

PAWTUCKET,  a.  I. 

(The  weekly  wages  reported  were  not  alwavs  received  for  the  entire  time  worked;  henoe  the  yearly 

earnings  may  not  agree  with  the  weekly  wages  and  days  worked.) 


Race  of  father. 


Irish 

Enjjlish 

Frenoli  Canadiaa. 

English 

American 

Polish 

Engll'^h 

French  Canadian. 

Italian 

American 

German 

Italian 

Irish 

American 

Do 

Gennan 

American 


Mothers  who  contribute  to  support  of  the  family. 


Race. 


Irish 

English 

French  Canadian. 

English 

American 

Polish 

A  morican 

French  Canadian. 

Italian 

Irish 

(?erman 

Italian 

Irish 

American 

do 


(Jerman.. 
American. 


Conjugal 
condition. 


Widowed 
I>cserte<i . 

..do 

Married.. 

..do 

..do 

...do , 

...do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.<io. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Industry  and  latest 
occupation. 


Week- 
ly 
wages. 


Pajior  mill 

Cotton,  weaver 

do 

Storekeeper 

Housewife,  takes  boarders... 

Cotton.  si)ooler 

8toreke«^per 

Housewife,  takes  boarders... 

Housewife,  takes  lodgers 

Hoarding  house 

Ilou.sework.  storrkeepcr 

Housewife,  takes  l>oarders... 

Wor.'.ted,  spinner 

Weaver 

Housewife,  does  washing 

Cleaning  an<i  washinc 

Housewife,  takes  Iwarders... 


ST.  00 

10. «) 

7.  Ml 

7.0U 

3  :)0 

7.00 

18.00 

4.00 

(o) 

20. 00 

10.00 

4.50 

r>.  f.O 

8.00 

fi.fX) 

T).  00 

3. 50 


Days 
worked. 


128 
205 
295 
308 

77 

312 

(•) 

(°) 
305 

308 

(•) 
103 

257 

(«) 
308 

(«) 


Eam- 

dimng 
year. 


1140 
341 
344 
423 
1K2 

90 
036 
208 

67 
1,040 
513 
234 
113 
342 
103 
2S6 
182 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


Irish 

Do 

French  Canadian. 

Enclish 

American 

Irish 

French  Canadian. 

Irish 

English 


Irish I  Widowed. 

French  Canatlian. I. .  .do 

do i  Pcserted.. 


Irish 

A  morican 

French  Canadian. 

..  .do 

Irish 

English 


Sejmrated. 

Married . . . 
. ..do 

..do 

...do 

...do 


Housework.  storck«»'i.»T |$10.00 

Hu'i.M'Woik.  i'ri\.i(r  lauiilirs..'     l.oO 

Silk  mi"   upriver 12. (V) 

i;u»»>*'  ^ S.OO 

Co'  6.00 

.>^e  -2.00 

H  'W I  10  00 

f  I     6.00 

g I    600 


(•) 
306 
202 
267 
306 
104 
103 
308 
166 


1628 
77 
683 
342 
306 
35 
171 
306 
130 


oNot  r 
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W00N80CKST,  B. 


Hotlwn  who  eontiibuu  M  (upporl  of  the  hmllr. 

RKcorbihn. 

,... 

-Ste'. 

Industry  u)d  latest 
ocoupsUoo. 

■ago- 

.SSS 

Earn- 

-B    ^ 

Riuslultw 

Kncllsh'.'."!!!!" 
Fr«ifhrn»dlra. 

lUlTlfd.. 

'.V.io'.'.'.'.V. 

...do 

...do 

'.'.lio'.'.'.','.'. 
—do 

HMuevJfc,  takes  boardCT.. . 

6.00 
l.M 
4.00 

ziio 

«!(» 

2.60 

c 

SI 

8 

•^"rT:: 

W 

,^ 

TnflpkCWudiiuil! 

1 

:::::do::"::::": 

Do 

a 

COLUHBUS.  GA. 


Sfparaled 

...do 

Colton,  wtavn. 

Hmlcn,  iDipcclor 

SniTutraa,  Uka  boarder... 
Cotton,  varptr  icadn- 

BoiunrVr,  take*  txwdm. . . 

HouscnU*.  takalodEcn 

Huuanrlfe,  lakea  boardm. . . 
Cotton,  oamb  vUidu.. 


Hoiuniii*,  takca  boardtn.. 


UROBOIA  AND  ALABAMA  COD.VtlES. 


COLVMBIA,  S.  C. 


Amcrlaui 

.io 

Wldow«l. 
...do 

TMchu       •chool,       praaa 
dotbfs,  etc. 

ts.oo 

8.M 

1. 00 

4.00 

X6 
30S 

1 

200 

WIT 

...do 

IIouHwlfc.  Iak«  boaideia 

■     -'ja 

...do 

'■'• 

...do 

Cotton,  ipeeder  tcndd 

ia> 

AmerlMin 

-MM,.ric-.in j  «i.lowed. 

UouwwKe,  takes  boarden... 

il 

1.00 

.a 

B.OO 

t.oo 

i 

1 

XB 

1207 

Do..... 

SS 

...do 

...llO 

...do 

Se[,iltotnl. 

...do....'.*; 

".'.ao'.'. '.'.'.'. 

do 

:;:::do::::::::::;:::::::::::: 

12 

100 
IfiO 

'•is 

Do 

k«-i,*r.             haadm. 

» 
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Taije  24.-OCCUPATIOH    DAYS  WORKED,  EARNINGS,  ETC.,  OP  MOTHERS  WHO  CON- 

TRIBUPE  TO  SUPPORT  OF  THE  FAMILY-Conoluded. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C.~CoDoladed. 


Race  of  tether. 


American. 
Do..., 

1)0... 

Do... 
Do..., 
Do... 
Do..., 


Mothers  who  contribute  to  support  of  the  family. 


American. 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Gonjugal 
oondition. 


Widowed 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Industry  and  latest 
occupation. 


Cotton,  spooler 

Housewife  and  seamstress, . . . 

Housewife,  takes  boarders 

do 

Cotton,  weaving 

Housewife,  takes  boarders 

do 


Week-!  Days 


ly 

wages 


i' 


14.50 

1.50 
4.50 

(•) 
6.00 


worked. 


200 


ina 

donof 

year. 


tuo 


78 

87 

80 

8U 


PLYMOUTH,  PA. 


Welsh... 
Russian. . 
Welsh . . . 
Slovak... 
American 
Ocrnian.. 
Welsh... 
Slovak . . . 
Am(>rican 
English.. 


Welsh.... 
Pussinn.., 
Welsh.... 
Slovak.... 
American. 
German.., 
Welsh.... 
Slovak . . . , 
American. 
English... 


Widowed . 

...do 

..do 

Deserted.. 
Married . . . 
..do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Tobacco  factory,  stripper 

Housewife,  takes  boarders. . . 
Housewife,  takes  in  washing. 

Agriculture,  laborer 

Housewife,  takes  boarders.. . 

do 

Housewife,  takes  in  washing. 

do 

do 

Nurse,  housewife 


84.50 

(•) 
2.50 

frl.SO 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

(•) 
1.00 

(•) 


150 


81 
78 
78 


78 


HAZLETON,  PA. 


Oeriiian... 

1^0..., 

i>o..., 
American. 
G«Tina:i,. 
Amorioan, 
Ocrinan... 

Do... 
AmtTican. 
Polish . . . , 
German.., 

Do... 


German 

do 

do 

.\  nierlcan 

(icmian 

Aniffican 

Gennan 

do 

Anu'rican 

Geniian 

American 


Widowed . 

..do 

..do 

Deserted . . 
Married . . . 
.  ..do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Dressmaker , 

Housewife,  laundrsss 

do 

Housewife,  seamstress , 

\\  ashiuK , 

Candy  store , 

Dressmaker , 

Housewife,  takes  boarders.., 

Laundress 

Housewife,  takes  boarders.., 

do 

Domestic  service , 


83.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1. 00 
4.00 

(°) 
1.25 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 


306 
(«) 
(«) 
(« 
(«) 

;<08 

300 

(«) 

308 
(«) 

150 


8164 
156 

24 
156 
156 

51 
200 
120 

64 

00 
144 

78 


a  Not  >eported. 


frAnd  board. 


It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of  these  working  mothers  were 
engaged  in  occu]mtions  which  could  be  carried  on  at  home.  They 
ke;  t  boarders,  or  took  in  washing  or  sewing,  or  liad  a  little  store  con- 
nected with  their  house,  or  otherwise  avoided  going  away  from  home. 
If  w^e  consider  only  those  who  worked  regularly  away  from  home  we 
have  the  following  results: 

Tabli  26.-MOTHERS  REGULARLY  WORKING  AWAY  FROM  HOME. 


Locality. 


Pawtueket 

WtK)n.'«o(ket 

Columbus 

(ie<.)ruia  and  Alabama  counties. 
Colun  bia 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

7 

7.1 

10 

6.0 

9 

14.3 

6 

11.5 

3 

.i.f. 

Locality. 


Plymouth 
Ildzleton. 

Total 


Number. 


3 

1 


30 


Per  cent. 


8.7 
1.8 


6.8 
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Here,  again,  we  find  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  mothers  work- 
ing outside  their  own  liomes  in  two  distinctively  American  commu- 
nities. A  glance  at  Table  24  shows,  however,  that  the  proportion  of 
widowed,  deserted,  or  separated  women  is  much  larger  among  the 
working  mothers  in  the  southern  ])laces  than  in  the  northern  towns. 
This  difference  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  explain  fully  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  working  mothers,  but  it  throws  some  light  on  it.^ 

Of  course,  in  drawing  conclusions,  we  must  always  remember  that 
we  have  a  s]  ecial  selection  of  families  to  deal  with,  namely,  the  fami- 
lies where  one  or  more  of  the  children  were  just  leaving  school  to  go  to 
work,  and  must  therefore  avoid  too  broad  an  application. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  heads  of  families.  The  following 
table  shows  the  complete  membership  of  the  families: 

Table  2S.— MEMBERSHIP  OF  FAMILY. 


ToCidtamnka 

MALI  WA0I-EARNEK8. 

16uid  OYcr,  including  fother 

Undffie 

Totol 

rSMALI  WAGE-EARNERS. 

16  and  over,  including  mother 

Under  16 

Total. 

CHILDREN  AT  SCHOOL. 

VamilleB  having  children  at  school. . . 
Avcraca  number  of  children  at  iKihool 
perumily 

CHILDREN  AT  HOME. 

Vamllles  having  children  at  homa 

Averaee  number  of  children  at  home 
per  umily 

NATURAL  rAMILT  AT  HOME. 

Ixnreflt  number  per  famllr 

Highest  number  per  fiimify 

Average  number  per  fsunuy 


Paw-  t  Woon- 

tucket,  Hockct, 

K.  I.       K.  I. 


09 


168 
63 


221 


75 
42 


117 


70 
1.9 

34 

1.6 


2 
12 
6.3 


167 


ao3 

72 


375 


184 
84 


268 


127 
3.8 

64 
1.9 


2 
13 
7.4 


Colum- 
bus, 
Ga. 


63 


70 
51 


121 


39 

ao 


69 


38 
2.2 

32 
1.4 


2 
0 
6.1 


Geor- 
gia and 
Ala- 
bama 
coun- 
ties. 


62 


77 
42 


119 


46 
26 


72 


29 
1.7 

27 
1.6 


2 
11 
6.3 


Colum- 
bia, 
8.  C. 


53 


69 
48 


117 


49 
32 


Ply. 


Hasle- 


mouth,  #^_  T>^ 
p^  '  ton,  Pa. 


83 


114 
63 


167 


81 

38 


81 


28 
1.5 

20 
1.6 


3 

11 
6.0 


09 


58 


82 
83 


115 


49 

17 


66 


63 
2.0 

47 
1.9 


2 

10 
6.5 


45 
1.9 

34 

1.6 


2 
11 
6.4 


Total 


574 


353 


1,235 


473 

2()9 


r42 


400 
2.0 

24H 
1.7 


3 
13 
6.6 


Looking  first  at  the  wage-earners,  it  an]  ears  that  there  are  2.15 
male  to  1.29  female  wage-oarnors  ]^er  family.  When  we  consider  only 
the  wage-earners  under  16  years  of  age,  the  difference  between  the 

o  It  does  not  follow  that  becauHo  a  woman  is  a  widow  or  deserted  wife  she  is  a  "female 
head  of  a  family.'*  In  some  oases  nuch  women  have  returned  to  their  earlier  homes, 
their  fathers  or  brothers  have  assumod  thp  re.-<]K)nsil)ilities  of  the  absent  husband, 
and  the  family  appears  amonj;  those  having  male  heads.  Hence  it  doce  not  follow 
that  all  of  these  widowed  mothers  who  were  working  were  the  sole  or  even  the  main 
support  of  their  families. 
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sexes  is  less  marked,  the  average  per  family  being  0.61  male  to  0.47 
female.**  The  average  number  of  wage-camera  under  16  per  family 
varied  considerably  from  place  to  place,  standing  as  follows: 


Plymouth,  Pa L20 

Hazleton,  Pa 


Total. 


LOS 


Pawtucket,  R.  I. 0.96 

Woonsocket,  R.  1 93 

Columbus,  Ga L30 

Geoigia  and  Alabama  counties 1. 30 

Columbia,  S.  C L50 

The  greater  relative  importance  of  young  workers  in  the  southern 
localities  shows  very  plainly  here,  Plymouth  being  the  only  northern 
place  which  comes  up  to  the  average  for  all  places. 

From  the  second  part  of  the  table  it  ap])eara  that  while  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  famiUes  still  have  children  in  school  leas  than  one-half 
have  children  at  home,  not  earning  wages.  (Children  in  this  classifi- 
cation include  all  the  descendants  of  the  ])arents,  whether  adults  or 
minors.)  It  also  appears  that  the  families  are  as  a  rule  large,  the 
average  membership  at  home  nowhere  falling  below  six. 

A  common  argument  for  a  lenient  child-labor  law  is  in  behalf  of  the 
widowed  mother  with  a  large  family  of  children  whose  oldest  boy  is 
just  becoming  able  to  help  in  their  support.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  among  tlie  boy.s  included  in  this  investigation  there  are  nearly  as 
many  youngest  children  in  the  family  as  there  are  oldest,  and  in  Paw- 
tucket, Georgia  antl  Alabama  counties,  and  Columbia  there  are  actually 
more  youngest  than  oldest  children  among  the  boys.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  numbers  of  oldest  and  youngest  in  each  locality: 

Table  27.— POSITION  OF  CHILD   IN  FAMILY. 
[Only  the  oldnst  and  younfrest  cliiliircn  are  included  lioie;  an  only  child  Is  not  included.) 


Locality. 

Oldest. 

Youngest. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totd. 

PftwtiickPit 

10 
](• 
13 
() 
5 
17 
10 

12 
18 
5 
9 
6 
9 
3 

T2 
34 
IS 
15 
11 
2C, 
13 

13 
12 
9 
8 
11 
3 
6 

10 

U 

Woonsockei 

n 

Coliimhiis 

12 

QporKin  and  Alabama  eoun lies 

9 

Columbia 

16 

I'l  V  mouth 

4 

Hazleton 

10 

Total 

77 

02 

139 

62 

1 

S5 

97 

PRESENT  OR  LATEST  INDUSTRY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 

Having  dwelt  at  lenjj^th  on  the  race  and  constitution  of  the  families 
studied,  some  consideration,  first  of  their  in(hislrial,  and  then  of  their 

o  The  number  of  wapo-oaniers  under  16  does  not  coincide  with  the  number  of  sched- 
ule children,  finjt,  because  in  many  of  the  familie."'  there  were  other  children  under 
16  at  work;  secondly,  berau.^e  m)iiu'  of  the  M-lnduh*  (^hililmi  had  bv  the  time  the 
visit  of  inve^titration  wan  made  reached  10;  and,  thirdly,  because  t^omc  of  the  scheduU 
children  were  working  for  relatives  or  for  nomo  other  reason  received  no  wages. 
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financial  condition  is  in  order.  Turning  to  the  question  of  the  occu- 
pations or  industries  of  the  fathers,  or,  rather,  of  the  heads  of  the 
families,  we  find  that  these  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied  that 
detailed  description  is  impracticable.  In  Pawtucket  alone  40  indus- 
tries are  represented  by  the  heads  of  families — not  to  speak  of  the 
much  larger  variety  of  occupations  in  these  industries.  Employ- 
ments are  grouped,  therefore,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  separately  the 
leading  industries  or  industry  groups  of  each  place. 

It  may  be  stated  briefly  here  that  of  the  520  heads  of  families  engaged 
in  specified  industries,  for  whom  reports  were  obtained,  16.5  per  cent 
were  engaged  in  independent  business  or  profession;  41  per  cent  in 
mines  or  textile  establishments,  and  42.5  per  cent  in  miscellaneous 
ilidustries. 

Table  28  shows  by  race  the  number  of  heads  of  famihes  engaged 
in  each  specified  industry  group. 

Tabu  28.— PRESENT  OR  LATEST  INDUSTRY  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  RACB. 


Locality  lod  lodnstrj. 


PAWTUCKET,  B.  I. 


lodmMDdent  business. 
TextllA 


IfBChineshop  and  iron  foundry 

Other  factOTM 

ICIwellamoui 


Total 

WOOVSOCKKT,  K.  I. 


American. 


Num- 
ber. 


Independent  business 

Textile 

Machine  shop  and  iron  foundry 

Other  factoriei 

Mbcellaneoua 


Total 

OOLUMBTTS,  OA. 

Independent  business  or  pro- 

fOBsIon 

TwrtUe 

MlaoeUaneous 


Total. 


«U>BQIA  AND  ALABAMA 

OOUNTIKS. 


Independent  business 

Textile 

Miscellaneous.. ; 


Total 

COLUMBIA,  8.  0. 

ident  business 

Mkoellaneoas 

Total ^.... 


4 

2 
4 
5 
4 


19 


Per 
cent. 


21.0 
10.6 
21.0 
2(>.4 
21.0 


lUO.O 


other  Eng;lish 
speakinf. 


Num- 
ber. 


8 
13 
0 
2 
9 


Per 
cent. 


9.1 
39.4 
18.2 

6.0 
27.3 


33     100.0 


2 
2 
1 


3 


8 


26.0 
25.0 
12.6 


37.6 


100.0 


2 
6 
2 
G 
7 


9.1 
22.7 

9.1 
27.3 
31.8 


22     100.0 


French  Cana- 
dian. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
0 
1 
1 


21 


Per 
cent. 


14.3 

28.5 

4.8 

4.8 


10       47.0 


100.0 


Other 


Num- 
ber. 


S 

6 


Total. 


Per 
cent. 


30.0 
40.0 


40.0 


15  I  loao 


Num- 
ter. 


11 
42 
11 
7 
48 


119 


9.3 

36.2 

9.3 

5.9 

40.3 

4 

87.1 

1 

14.3 

2 

28.6 

100.0 

7 

100.0 

13 
27 
11 
8 
29 


88 


Per 
cent. 


14.8 
30.7 
12.6 
9.1 
32.0 


19 
49 
15 
13 
00 


156 


IlKl«p«n( 
Taictfle.. 


100.0 


12.2 

•J1.4 

9.6 

M.3 

;{8.5 

iUU.O 
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Table  28.-PRESENT  OR  LATEST  INDUSTRY  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  RACE- 

Conduded. 


I^ocaltty  and  indostry. 

AnMHcaD. 

Other  English 
speaking. 

Slavic. 

Other  races. 

Total. 

Nump 
ber. 

*Per 

;  cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

!    Par 
Cent 

PLYMOUTH,  PA. 

Independent  business  or  pro- 
fession   

1 
16 

4.8 
76. 2 

4.8 
14.2 

2 
14 

10.5 
73.7 

ft 

26 

15.6 
81.3 

2 

100.0 

8 
58 

1 
7 

10.  t 

Mines 

78.4 

Textile 

1 

1.3 

Miscelianaoui 1        3 

3 

15.8 

1 

3.1 

9.6 

Total 

21 

100.0 

19 

100.0 

32 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

74 

100.0 

American. 

Other  Knglish 
speakini;. 

German. 

Other  races. 

Total.* 

HAZLETON,  PA. 

Independent  business  or  pro- 
fession  

3 
2 

21.4 
14.3 

2 

6 

22.2 
55.6 

1 

7 

1 

12 

4.8 
33.3 

4.8 
57.1 

1 
6 

12.6 
62.5 

7 
19 

1 
25 

U.6 

Mines 

86.5 

Te\  tile 

1.9 

Miscellaneous 

0 

04.3 

2 

22.2 

2 

25.0 

48.1 

Total 

14  '•  100.0  .         0 

100.0 

21     100.0 

8     100.0 

52 

100.0 

All  races. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Independent,  business  or  profe? 
Mines  and  tevliles 

^*?ion 

213 
221 

520 

16  5 

41  0 

nl  iron  fo'.inMry 

) 

42.5 

Total 

100  0 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  ADULTS  OF  FAMILIES. 

The  imomploymcnt  of  the  father,  in  connection  with  the  child's 
lejivinj^  work,  has  already  been  treated  in  the  discussion  of  the 
domestic  environment.  Fuller  (h^tails  are  given  in  Table  29,  together 
with  facts  concerning  unemployment  of  other  adult  wage-earners. 
Wherever  an  achilt  wage-earner  had  been  employed  less  than  300 
days  in  the  preceding  year  it  was  noted  as  a  case  of  unemployment, 
and  where  the  cause  of  unemployment  could  he  learned  the  cases 
were  included  in  a  tabulation  by  causes.  In  eacli  case  in  which  a 
father  had  been  unemployed  the  cau.se  was  learncHl. 

The  net  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  unemployment  of  the  fathers 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  investigation  is,  in  brief,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  agents' judgment  only  18  fathers  had  been  unemplo\Td,  either 
for  a  long  or  short  time,  through  their  own  choice  or  their  own  fault. 
Of  the  other  adult  wage-cMirner-'  \  been  unemployed  for  varying 

periods,  and  for  217,  or  45  pf  lese  the  cause  was  specified. 

For  the  two  classes  these  ca  follows: 
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Tabu  ».— CAUSE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  FATHERS  AND  OF  OTHER  ADULT  WAGE- 
EARNERS. 


Cause  of  unemployment. 

Fathen  unem- 
ployed. 

Other  adult  wage- 
earuers  unem- 
ployed. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Black  wortc 

70 

22 

75 

4 

36.5 

n.4 

39.1 
2.1 

105 

6 

49 

20 

2 

48.4 

iDabllity  to  find  \vork 

2.8 

Ulness  Of  aocIUent 

22.0 

No  effort  to  tlnii  work 

9.2 

Dissatisfied  with  conditions  of  work 

.0 

Oldafm 

6 
7 
8 

3.1 
3.6 
4.2 

Drunkenness 

Miscellaneous 

36 

16.1 

Total 

192 

100.0 

217 

100.0 

It  will  be  noticed  that  among;  the  wage-earners  generally  slack 
work  accounts  for  far  more  unemployment  than  any  other  cause, 
but  that  among  the  unemployed  fathers,  illness  or  accident  takes 
the  leading  place,  slack  work  appearing  as  a  close  second.  Probably 
this  is  due  to  the  general  custom  of  la^-ing  off  single  men  first  when 
numbers  are  to  be  reduced. 

Turning  to  the  amount  of  unemployment.  Table  30  shows  the 
number  of  heads  of  families  and  of  other  wage-earners  (not  includ- 
ing schedule  children)  who  had  worked  less  than  200  days  during 
the  year,  and  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  the  two 
classes  of  wage-earners  by  sex  and  locality.  Schedule  children  are 
not  included  in  this  table  because  many  of  them  had  not  yet  been 
at  work  a  year.  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties  are  combined  with 
Columbus  because  nearly  all  the  wage-earners  who  Uved  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama  worked  in  Columbus. 

Tabu  30.— DAYS    WORKED  DURING   THE   YEAR  BY  ALL  WAGE-EARNERS  EXCEPT 

SCHEDULE  CHILDREN. 


Looalltj  and  class  of  wag(vcaraers. 

Total  persons 
whose  days  were 
reported. 

Averai^    number 
of  days  worked 
by- 

Number  of  persons 
who  workeil  less 
than  200  days. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Pawtucket,  R.  L: 

UeAcls  of  fdniiiios 

83 
HI 

4 

78 

282 

270 

248 
274 

11 

14 

1 
9 

O  Lher  wfte(M.'iirn<?rs 

Total 

194 

82 

267 

273 

25 

in 

Woonsooket.  R.  I.: 

Heads  of  fanilllps 

14-) 
1% 

3 
181 

281 
278 

286 
271 

9 
16 

Other  wace-earners 

22 

Total 

341 

86 
82 

184 

279 

271 

25 

9Q 

Onlombus,  Ga.,  and  Georgia  and  Alot^anm 
eountfes: 
•   Heads  of  families 

10 

86 

277 
263 

244 

236 

10 
12 

2 

Other  waee-eamers 

26 

Total ?.. 

1(>8 

96 

270 

237 

22 

28 

Columbia,  S.  C: 

Beads  of  families 

37 
52 

3 
56 

264 
245 

353 
239 

6 
13 

Other  wage-earners 

15 

Total 

89 

59. 

253 

245 

W 

15 
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Table  30.-DAY8  WORKED  DURING  THE  YEAR  BY  ALL  WAGE-EARNERS  EXCEPT 

SCHEDULE  CHILDREN— Concluded. 


LooaUty  and  elan  of  wace-eamen. 


Plymouth,  Pa.: 

Heads  of  families 

Other  wage-earners.. 


Total. 


Total  persons 
whose  dajrs  were 
reported. 


Males. 


08 
49 


117 


Hasleton,  Pa.: 

Uoetds  of  families... 
Other  wage^amers. 


Total. 


44 
44 


88 


All  places: 

Heads  of  families. . . 
Other  wage-earners. 

Total 


Females. 


2 
27 


29 


1 
49 


fiO 


4fi3 


997 


23 

477 


500 


Average  number 
of  days  worked 
by- 


Moles. 


262 
246 


2.S5 


272 
271 


271 


•   272 
267 


269 


Females. 


127 
257 


248 


.%8 
265 


266 


267 
259 


259 


Namberof  peiaooi 
who  worked  Im 
than  200  dajrs. 


Males. 


2 
8 


10 


6 
6 


12 


44 

60 


113 


2 

6 


A  brief  summary  of  the  facts  showzi  in  detail  in  the  foregoing  table 
is  as  follows:  There  were  997  male  and  500  female  wage-earners 
whose  working  days  were  reported;  male  wage-earners  worked  an 
average  of  269  days  and  female  wage-earners  an  average  of  259  dajrs; 
113  males  and  92  females  worked  less  than  200  days  each  during  the 
past  year.  Of  the  44  male  and  5  female  heads  of  families  who 
worked  less  than  200  days  during  the  past  year,  there  were  11  males 
and  1  female  in  Pawtucket  and  9  males  in  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  10 
males  and  2  females  in  Cohimbus,  Ga.,  and  Geor^a  and  Alabama 
counties;  6  males  in  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  2  males  and  2  females  in 
Plymouth,  and  6  males  in  Hazleton,  Pa. 

FINANCIAL    CONDITION    OF   FAMILIES. 

The  family  finances  have  already  been  discussed  briefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  cause  assigned  for  leaving  school.  In  this  section 
it  is  proposed  to  consider  them  more  fully  under  three  headings: 
(a)  Resources,  (6)  rent  in  relation  to  resources,  and  (c)  other  expendi- 
tures in  relation  to  resources. 

BESOTTBCES. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  family  are  best  measured  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study  by  the  per  capita  income  remaining  after 
rent  is  paid,  and  the  income  from  children  under  16,  as  well  as 
expenses  of  sickness  and  death,  deducted.  Such  a  measure  is  not 
absolutely  accurate,  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  much  less  inaccurate 
as  a  measure  of  family  resources  than  the  total  family  income  would 
be  unless  the  families  should  be  restricted  to  those  of  a  imiform  type, 
which  for  this  study  was  impossible.  A  finer  accuracy  might  have 
been  attained  by  using  a  scale  varying  according  to  the  age  of  the 
members.     Even  then  no  two  famiUes  could  be  exactly  fitted  witli 
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the  same  scale.     For  the  present  purpose  the  method  named  is 
doubtlesB  accurate  enough. 

A  study  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  selected  families  is  properly 
prefaced  by  a  comparative  summary  of  income.  Grouping  them 
according  to  locahty  we  have  the  following: 

Tmmem  a.— per   cent   of    FAMILIES    HAVING    PER   CAPITA   WEEKLY  INCOME   OP 

CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS. 


Locality. 


Pswtncket.  R.  I 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Cohimbos,  Ga 

Qcorgia  aad  Alabama  counties 

Colombia,  8.  C 

Plymouth.  Pa 

Baieltoo,  Pa 

Total 


Per  oent  of  families  having  per  c^>ita 
weekly  income  oF— 


Under 

SLSOto 

t2aiid 

13  and 

tl.fiO. 

S1.99. 

over. 

over. 

19.2 

12.1 

88.7 

43.5 

17.4 

10.2 

72.4 

45.4 

23.9 

22.0 

M.1 

32.1 

21.0 

2.'5.5 

S2.9 

17.6 

.Tt.9 

13.2 

52.9 

17.0 

30.5 

17.2 

40.3 

16.0 

29.3 

24.1 

46.6 

2a8 

24.6 

15.6 

£0.9 

31.4 

Turning  from  per  capita  income  to  family  earnings,  it  was  found 
that  m  every  place  the  average  of  the  weekly  earnings  of  all  .the 
families  in  a  locality  group  was  higher  at  the  time  of  the  visit  than 
the  average  for  the  preceding  year.  This  difference  was  very  marked, 
as  the  following  table  shows: 

Tabu  S2.— DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  PER  LOCALITY 
GROUP  FOR  YEAR  PRECEDING  VISIT  AND  AT  DATE  OF  VISIT. 


Locality. 


Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Woonsocket.  R.  I 

Columbus,  (ift 

Oeorsfa  and  Alabama  routi tics 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Plymouth,  Pa 

Hasleton,  Pa 

Total 


Avera«»e  weekly 

earnings  - 


For  year     l.a^*^ 

pm-e.iinK.  -y;  Yt 

visit.     I  »*^'*>^- 


Dlfferenoa. 


r-Vi.  27 
■J!».  S9 

21. 7a 
21.  ;n 

17.  ?n) 

1U..>H   i 


22.53 


27. 24 


The  following  tal)lo  jjjives  in  considonihlo  dotail  the  average  earnings 
and  incomes  of  the  families  sludiod.  It  will  be  s(M»n  that  there  was  not 
in  general  much  diflVronce  betwt^en  the  avera<j:e  net  earnings  and  the 
average  net  income,  but  racial  aiul  local  customs  show  their  efTect 
here.  The  diirerence  was  greatest  in  the  (leorgia  and  Alabama  coun- 
ties, where  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  members  of  the  family  to 
pay  board,  retaining  the  rest  of  their  wajres  for  their  own  use.  In 
Plymouth  and  in  Woonsocket  this  custom  is  much  rarer.  In  both 
these  places  the  family  is  a  strongly  socialized  group,  and  conse- 
quently the  earnings  and  income  approach  one  another  closely. 
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Table  33.-AVERA(}£  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  INCONLES  OF  FAMILIES  DUBINO  THB 
YEAR,  CALCULATED  BY  SPECIFIED  METHODS,  BY  LOCALITY. 


Methods  of  calculatloo. 


Total  Domber  of  famlUes. 


Average  year's  earnings  of  famUies, 
incliiding  net  income  from  out- 
side boardera  and  lodgers  and  net 
income  from  all  other  sources 

Averaee  year's  income  of  families,  in- 
cluduig  net  income  from  all  board- 
ers and  lodgers  and  net  income 
fh>m  all  other  sources 

Average  year's  income  of  families 
liaving  wage-earners  under  14,  mi- 
nus income  fh>m  children  under  14 
and  minus  rent  or  taxes  and  sick- 
ness and  death  expenses 

Average  year's  income  of  fomiiles 
having  wage-earners  under  16,  mi- 
nus income  fh>m  all  children  under 
16  and  minus  rent  or  taxes  and 
sickness  and  death  expenses 

Average  year's  per  capita  Income  of 
fomilies  having  wage-earners  under 
14,  and  minus  income  from  all  chil- 
dren under  14  and  minus  rent  or 
taxes  and  sickness  and  death  ex- 


penses  

A  verve  year's  per  capita  income  of 
famiUes  having  wag^eamers  under 
16.  minus  income  m>m  all  children 
under  16  and  minus  rent  or  taxes 
and  sickness  and  death  expenses. . . 


Paw- 

tuckjBt, 

R.  L 


00 


Woon- 

socket, 

R.  L 


167 


Colum- 
bus, 
Oa. 


63 


SI,  314 
1,170 


084 


174 


SI,  308 
1,336 

080 

1,081 


123 


154 


SI.  130 


1,058 


700 


707 


117 


130 


Geor- 
gia and 
Ala. 
bama 
coun- 
ties. 


52 


Colum- 
bia, 
8.C. 


53 


Plym- 
outh, 
Pa. 


82 


Hasle- 
Pa. 


68 


SI, 032 


840 


624 


OCO 


102 


HI 


$1,106 

1031 

1,010 

880 

634 

747 

620 

CIS 

101 

111 

114 

07 

$1,018 


010 


362 


630 


110 


104 


TMd. 


574 

$1,1« 

1.4 


7« 


ua 


vn 


Table  34  shows  the  earnings  of  the  heads  of  famihes  by  locality. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  not  only  were  there  very  few  families  having 
female  heads  but  that  verv  few  of  these  female  heads  were  working  for 
wages  and  that  their  earnings,  when  they  were  so  working,  were  gener- 
ally small,  both  absolutely  and  in  proportion  to  the  family  income. 
Relativel}'  their  earnings  were  of  most  importance  in  the  Georgia  and 
Alabama  counties  and  of  least  importance  in  Plymouth. 

Table  34. -EARNINGS   OF   HEADS   OF   FAMILIES   DUUING   PAST  YEAK. 


Coot- 


bama 

roiiM- 

tli-s. 


bia, 
S.  V. 


Total  number  of  families. 


151 
143 

SI  1.1 
S2.54^> 

$57J 


MALE   HEADS  OF  FAMILY. 

Totalnumbcr 82 

Number  ranii'ig  wuRcs ;  81  | 

l^owpst  rarninf»«<  p«»r  hea-i SfiO  ' 

Higlu-st  earnimjs  pur  luMii $1.  ^»S  . 

AveruRo  r'arniiic:^  pfr  lit^<i $«'>21 

Average  earnings  per  family  bavlnt;  i 

male  head $1,277  I 

FEMALE   HEAD.'^  OF  FAMILY. 

Total  number. |         17 

Number  learning  wagps 3 

Lowest  earnings  per  tii'ad 1149 

Highest  earnings  per  head $Mi        J<vjs 

Average  earning?  per  head I27K        $408 

Average  earnings  per  familv  having  i 

femalehead ■  $1,055     $1,025 


Plym- 
outh, 
i'a. 


ITazle- 
ton, 
Pa. 


82 


58 


44 

41 

Sl.K) 

SJ.UK) 

$>i2r. 


44 

43 
$71 

$i.:i(K> 

$44.*. 


40 
3.S 

$irrj 
$1.4M» 

$o'J3 


7'' 


$l,37.'i  '  $1.22,5  .  $1,048     $1,057 


16 

19 

4 

8 

$77 

$2r, 

8 

4 

$2|-v3 


13 

0 

$.V2 

$4».x 


70 

r2.'>t 

$2.  mw 

$lU7 
$010 


10 

3 
$.VJ 
$M 


S772  '■      $640 


48 
47 

$215 
$1,200 

$5G1 

$1,004 


10 

4 

$24 

$156 

$123 

$798 


Total. 


574 


481 

461 

160 

12.600 

1593 

$1,186 


OS 

31 

$26 

S728 

1250 

ISM 
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Tunting  from  the  heads  of  families  to  other  membera,  we  find  a 
curious  T&riation  in  the  earnings,  as  shown  in  Table  35.  In  general, 
male  workers  16  or  over  eam^  more  than  the  same  class  of  female 
workers,  but  in  Columbia  the  position  is  reversed,  the  females  eamiog 
a  little  more.  lu  Columbia  the  girls  under  16  also  earned  as  much  as 
the  boya  under  16,  while  elsewhere  their  eaminga  ranged  lower.  No 
explanation  for  this  curious  difference  was  found. 

TlBLB  U.-AVBBAOK  EARNINOS  PER  PSRSOIf  OF  BPRCII'ieD  CLASSES  OF  MBUBBBS 
OF  FAIOLIES,  AVERAOE  AMOUNT  PAID  TO  FAHILY,  AND  PKR  CXNT  OF  FAIOLT 
INCOUE  RECEIVED  FROM  8UCB  UEHBERS  DURINO  THE  YEAR,  BY  LOCALITY. 

(Tb>  aTangti  uhI  paramUfo  >tu>«n  tn  Ibli  Ubla  ipplr.  In 
npoctlnc  Uta  ipMUed  eltnt*  a 


a.  Dal;  to  lb*  nnmbar  ol  Ibti"!!! 


£■  * 


X 


■iff- 


(Sni- 


w- 


Q«r(l)iuid  Ata- 


boorddi  and  loftinn) . . 


« 


•S 


n 


tti 


Chllilren  Hindis.... 


>«  I!: 


Ca1uinl>lB,  S.  C.  (£3 


OUwt  KmalH  IC  an- 
(not  boanlcn  ancj  l< 

Boarden  onrl  UmIikri  i 
bmotlunlllwij.... 

OMcuD'lnlti 

CbnclmllaiKlls... 
ChlM»tiim']»l4.... 


n^. 


"i 


FunUy 


The  percentage  of  family  imome  contributed  by  father  or  other 
male  head  was  largest  in  Columbus  (60.1  percent)  and  smallest  in 
Woonsocket  (41.6  per  cent).  The  percentage  contributed  by  the 
mother  or  other  female  head  waj9  largest  in  (leoi^a  and  Alabama 
counties  (35.7  percent)  amlsmiillest  inl*IymoutIi  (3.6  percent).  The 
proportion  contributed  by  children  of  14  and  15  ranged  from  11  ^« 
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cent  in  Columbia  to  10.7  per  cent  in  Woonsocket."  The  proportion 
contributed  by  children  under  14  ran^red  from  18.9  per  cent  in  Colum- 
bia to  nothing  in  Pawtucket,  Hazleton  having  next  to  the  highest 
(15.6  per  cent)  and  Woonsocket  next  to  the  lowest  (0.6  per  cent). 

The  income  of  the  family  from  boarders  and  lodgers  (members  of 
families)  ranges  from  $60  in  Columbia  to  $171  in  Pawtucket,  while 
the  earnings  of  such  members  range  from  $372  in  Columbia  to  $535 
in  Pawtucket.  A  few  families  (95  out  of  574)  had  outside  boarders 
and  lodgers,  but  the  custom  was  not  sufficiently  general  to  furnish 
a  ground  for  averages. 

Gardens  and  domestic  animals  were  a  source  of  income  to  19 
and  31  families,  respectively.  But  except  in  the  case  of  one 
family  in  Columbia  that  made  a  profit  of  $350  out  of  a  plat  of  6 
acres,  the  gain  was  insignificant.  Rents  as  a  source  of  income  were 
found  in  54  famiUes,  the  average  income  therefrom  ranging  from 
$55  in  Columbia  to  $256  in  Woonsocket.  Miscellaneous  sources  of 
income  not  already  specified  figured  in  the  finances  of  48  families,  the 
amounts  received  ranging  from  $43  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties 
to  $295  in  Pawtucket.  The  facts  as  to  these  several  sources  of 
income  are  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Table  36.— INCOliE  FROM  SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  BOARDERS  AND  LODQERB. 


Sources  of  income. 


Total  number  of  families . 


Garden: 

f^amllies  having  garden 

A  veraK^  family  income  from  garden 

Domestic  animals: 

Families  having  domestic  animals 

Averago   family  income  from   domestic 

animuU 

Rents: 

Families  receiving  rent 

A  verage  family  income  from  rents 

Miscellaneous: 

Families  havinr  mLscellaneons  income 

Average  miscellaneous  income 


raw- 
tucket. 
R.  I. 


99 


1 
170 


11 
$16.) 

U 
t2\)5 


Woon- 

soolcet, 

IM. 


107 


2 

113 

18 
$25(> 

8 
1157 


Colum- 

bu.s, 
Ga. 


63 


1 
15 

6 

$43 

0 
$76 

11 
$105 


Geor- 
gia and 
Ala- 
bama 
coun- 
ties. 


52 


2 

$(.V8 

9 

$28 

5 
$127 

m 

o 
$13 


Colum- 
bia, 
S.  C. 


53 


a2 
r20U 

5 

$22 

3 
$55 

4 

$100 


Ply- 
mouth, 
Pt. 


82 


3 
$21 

7 

• 

$86 

i 

$143 

4 

$121 


Hasle- 
too. 
Pa. 


58 

10 
$19 

2 

928 

7 

6 

$202 


o  Including  1  with  0  acres,  H50. 


LOSSES  FROM  SICKNESS  AND  DEATH. 

Losses  from  sickness  and  death  often  made  the  dilTerence  between 
ability  and  inability  to  keep  chiUiren  longer  at  school.  The  average 
loss  of  wages  for  the  past  year  due  to  sickness,  when  calculated  for 
the  total  number  of  families,  shows  but  little  variation  from  place 

a  But  it  must  be  reraemliered  that  at  the  time  of  the  visit  many  of  these  children 
had  not  yet  had  a  full  year  in  which  to  '  )  placed  are  arranjied  in  the  order 

viflited,  the  interval  for  work  ran'::ing  e  of  about  six  months  for  Paw- 

tucket to  a  year  for  Ilazleton.     The  v  lildren  under  14. 
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to  place,  ranging  from  $31  in  Plymouth  to  $42  in  Hazleton.    The 
facts  are  shown  for  each  city  in  the  table  following: 

Tamlk  37.*L08S  of  wages  DUE  TO  SICKNESS  AND  EXPENSES  OF  SICKNESS  AND 

DEATH  DURING  PAST  YEAR. 


Locality. 

Families  having 

k>S8  due  to  sickness 

and  death. 

Amount  of  kMS  per 
family. 

Average  k)6s  per 
family  of— 

Num1:>er. 

Percent 

Lowest. 

Hl^iest 

FamiOiei 

having 

tuchkMs. 

Total 
funilies. 

Los  of  wages  due  to  sickness: 

Pawtucket,  K.  I 

39 
50 
22 
17 
22 
26 
18 

39.4 
29.9 
34.9 
32.7 
41.5 
81.7 
31.0 

$10 

I 

3 
5 
5 
5 

$473 
1,231 
401 
375 
3U0 
444 
610 

$105 

135 

98 

110 

80 

98 

136 

$41 

Wooiwocket.  R.  I 

40 

Coluinbiis.  Ga 

GeoTf^iaand  Alalmma  counties 1 

Columbia.  S.  C 

36 

37 

Plvmuuth.  Pa 

31 

Hazleton.  Pa 

42 

Total 

194 

83.8 

2 

1,231 

112 

37 

Expenses  of  sickness  and  death: 

Pawtucket.  R.  I 

Wooa.iocket.  R.  I 

Columbus.  Oa 

Georgia  and  Alabama  counties 

Cohmibla.  S.  C 

Ply mout h.  Pa 

Hasleton.  Pa 

60 
99 
55 
45 

47 
73 
47 

60.6 
59.3 
87.3 
86.5 
88.7 
89.0 
81.0 

300 
325 
400 
800 
1,000 
626 
330 

4^ 
ZS 
44 
43 
72 
44 
61 

20 
21 
38 
37 
64 
40 
41 

Total 

426 

74.2 

1 

1.000 

44 

84 

Turning  now  from  earnings  to  income,"  Table  33  (page  82)  shows 
that  the  average  year's  income  of  families  having  wage-earners  under 
16,  after  deduction  of  rent,  expenses  for  sickness  and  death,  and 
income  from  children  under  16,  nowhere  fell  below  $600,  and  ranged 
from  $600  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties  to  $1,081  in  Woonsocket. 
In  no  place  was  the  average  per  capita  yearly  income  less  than  $97, 
ranging  from  this  figure  in  Plymouth  to  $174  in  Pawtucket.  The 
average  per  capita  weekly  income  nowliere  fell  below  $1.87,  ranging 
from  this  figure  in  Plymouth  to  $3.35  in  Pawtucket. 

BENT  IN  RELATION  TO  BESOUBCES. 

Rent  is  apt  to  be  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most  inflexible 
single  item  in  the  wage-earner's  budget.  Occasionally  one  meets  a 
skilled  evader  who  is  housed  at  his  landlord's  expense,  but  ordinarily 
rent  must  be  paid,  even  though  clothes  go  unbouglit  and  food  be 
cut  down  to  a  minimum.  Its  importance  entitles  it  to  some  special 
consideration.  Table  38,  immediately  following,  gives  the  facts 
concerning  this  item: 

a  The  ''income"  at)  the  word  is  udcd  here  lueanH  the  full  earnings  of  the  imrenta 
plus  the  amount  contributed  by  other  niembern  to  the  family  fund  pluH  any  miscel- 
laneouH  profits  the  family  may  have  had.  Theoretically  the  full  earnin^^  of  any  chil- 
dren under  21  belonged  to  the  parents  and  might  be  looked  upon  a^  part  of  the 
income,  but  aa  thiH  ntudy  was  more  concenied  witli  fact  than  theory,  only  the  amounts 
actually  contributed  by  the^M.'  children  were  taken  into  account.  An  analysis  made 
of  the  earnings  of  thof<e  under  21  Hhowed  that  the  amount  withheld  was  too  insig- 
niflcant  to  affect  the  general  average  noticeably. 
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l0Ul0CM7tainlltai.li 

uniliM 

rem  log  tomes. 

i 

Locality  and  nee  ol  [attier. 

btt. 

.s, 

■^y^f 

Num 

per- 

BenlpM 

moDthper- 

Vw 

^! 

5t 

Fam- 
ily. 

Ptr- 

Fmmllj. 

Fm- 

Room 

Minor 

ingi.' 

P..wt»ok.t,R.I.: 

% 

7.8 

'kis 

•-> 

:6 

113.85 

tl.D3 

•1.14 

lioo 

»:• 

78 

7.* 

i,ai« 

Is 

2.  S3 

BO.  00 

4:u 

I.M 

1.00 

3.10 

14 

30.7 

1D3 

1? 

if 

0.3 
6  0 

1-0 

S.M 

1:S 

1.70 

i.S7 

K 

gTh'sr"""^" 

US 

7.7 

1.316 

S,8 

i 

8.73 

1.14 

tl.SO 

2.67 

8.0 

ODlmnbjjs.OB.: 

a 

7.0 

l,07» 

4.4 

lis 

11.87 

1.68 

6.00 

14.1 

32 

S.3 

vn 

sio 

,:s 

^4 

;i 

41. M 

21.7 

Columbin,  8.  C: 

u 

7.0 

1,M6 

4.8 

,;!! 

MOO 

sioo 

8.0 

3o:i 

Plrmoulh,  Fb,: 

It 

6,1 

lis 
ail 

n 

1;! 

E 

if 

l.BS 
1,36 

11 

Oth^r  Enitlisti-spCBktnE., 

61 

8.8 

887 

BO 

;3 

iSo 

11 

1,04 
.60 
8,18 

18.0 

HuletoD,  Fa.: 

18 

H 

};| 

8.0 
(1,0 

1 

'll 

11 

I.SB 

13.1 

01h«_^ngl[,a«p™klDg... 

M 

B.8 

047 

5.3 

,S 

Jl 

1:!! 

3.10 
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XNOB,  NUMBER  OF    ROOMS    OCCUPIED,  AMOUNT  OF  RENT,  AND    PER  CENT   OF 
FATHER.  FOR  EACH  LOCALITY. 

In  7  funUlM  the  arranganents  w«re  so  irregular  that  it  seemed  best  to  omit  them.l 


Families  owning  homes. 

Total  ftoiUies. 

Number. 

Average 
number 
of  persons 
occupy- 
ing rooms. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings 

and 
profits 

per 
family. 

Number  of  rooms 
per- 

Number. 

Average 
number 
of  persons 
occupy- 
ing rooms. 

Average 

yearly 

earnings 

and 
profits 

per 
family.a 

Number  of  rooms 
per- 

Family. 

Pefson. 

FamUy. 

Persoo. 

0 
9 
3 

5 

5.6 

7.2 
7.0 
6.2 

$1,355 
1,926 
1,572 
1,547 

7.3 
6.6 
7.7 
6.0 

1.3 

.9 

1.1 

1.0 

23 

40 
22 
13 

6.8 
7.2 
8.0 
6.7 

81,212 
1,402 
1,404 
1.089 

7.0 
6.1 
6.1 

5.0 

LI 
.8 
.8 
.8 

23 

&6 

1,648 

6.8 

4.0 

10.0 

1.0 

.5 

2.33 

98 

7.2 

■  •  ■  V  y^  •  •  « 

1,314 

3U2 

8.241 

6.1 

3.0 

19.0 

.8 
.3 

2.33 

1 

2 

8 

»19 

1 

5.6 

9.1 

8.3 

13.0 

1,793 
1,704 
1.786 
3,539 

9.5 
7.6 
7.1 
7.0 

1.7 
.8 
.9 
.5 

9 

27 

122 

7 

6.4 
6.8 
8.1 
7.4 

1,300 
1,264 
1,439 
1.316 

7.0 
6.5 
6.0 
5.6 

L2 
.9 
.7 
.8 

30 

&6 

1,823 

7.4 

4.0 

10.0 

.9 

.46 
2.0 

165 

7.8 

1,398 

226 

3,539 

6.1 

3.0 

11.0 

.8 
.30 

S.0 

90 

5.9 

1,252 

5.4 
3.0 
8.0 

.9 
.67 
2.0 

63 

6.7 

1,130 

306 

3.202 

4.7 
2.0 
8.0 

.7 
.29 

2.0 

..........  . 

17 

7.1 

1,171 

4.3 
2.0 
8.0 

.6 
.33 
1.0 

49 

0.6 

1,032 

212 

2.963 

4.6 

2.0 

10.0 

.7 
.33 

1.75 

4 

7.3 

1,774 

5.5 
5.0 
6.0 

.8 

.5 

1.2 

53 

7.0 

1,108 

128 

4,747 

4.9 
2.0 
9.0 

.7 
.4 

1.5 

9 

7 

14 

6.3 
5.0 
7.9 

1,127 

1,194 

850 

6.0 
7.4 
5.8 

.9 
1.5 

.7 

22 

22 

35 

2 

6.2 
5.5 
7.7 
7.0 

979 

987 
870 
811 

6.0 
6.7 
5.3 
5.0 

LO 
1.2 

.7 
•  .7 

1 

30 

6.7 

1,079 

6.2              .9 

4.0              .5 

11.0            2.8 

81 

6.6 

931 
:VH5 

5.8 
2.0 

.8 
3.0 

2,043  ;          11.0 

28.0 

... 

1 
1 

15 

10 

24 

9 

5.9 
7.5 
6.2 
8.0 

1.128 

1,488 

806 

877 

5.9 
6.5 
5.1 
5.0 

1.0 

6 
0 
2 

7.8 
6.5 
6.5 

1,662 

1.102 

700 

7.0  1           .9 
6.2  1          1.0 
5.0  1           .8 

.9 
.9 
.6 

13 

7.0 

1,265 

6.3 
4.0 
9.0 

.9 

.5 

1.75 

58 

6.6 

1,018 
306 

3.795 

5.5 
3.0 
9.0 

.8 

.5 

4.0 
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Not  all  the  families  studied  bad  to  meet  the  expense  of  rent,  as 
over  24  per  cent  owned  their  homes.  The  number  and  per  cent  of 
owners  was  as  follows: 

AND  PRK  CEKT  OF  VAHILIBS  OWNINQ  HOHEa. 


LoMllly. 

Numbei. 

Par  not. 

•m 

17 

30 

Orurcte  and  Alabama  coaml* 

W 

This  probably  represents  very  fairly  the  proportion  of  home  ownera 
among  the  general  class  under  consideration.  The  report  of  the 
Rhode  Island  bureau  of  statistics  for  1907  gives  the  proportionof 
owners  as  27.18  f»er  cent  for  Pawtucket  and  20.87  per  cent  for  Woon- 
Bocket,  which  is  a  closer  ^reonient  tlian  miglit  have  been  expected 
in  view  of  the  selection  of  the  families  included  in  this  study.  Some 
interesting  features  appear  in  the  distribution  of  owners  by  race,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Tabu  40.-NUMBEB  AND  FER  CBN'T  OF 


OWNINO  HOUES,  BYRAOB. 


A..,,.. 

Kr,irll"i- 

c£S., 

BlBvIc, 

— 

nih« 

Total. 

^'r"c';^: 

'bor. 

^1 

1"." 

.Z 

^:;?! 

Pfr 

b^'.'" 

^l 

'ij"« 

Pot 

t 

ont. 

&rS.',"s"i:::: 

I 

xi.t 

19 

,  1 

S 

Si 

i 

IT 

1) 

2LS 

3S.S 

so 

H-T 

3L7 

Cvnr^u  „n.1  AlabiimB 

I 

3J.O 

B 

a.0 

22.2 

X 

lio 

TU 

22 

15.3 

S 

U.J 

U- 

It  will  be  noticed  ttiat  the  Slavs  show  the  greatest  tendency  to 
Acquire  property.  The  English-speaking  groups  come  next,  while 
the  Frencli  Canadians  show  an  unexpectedly  small  proportion,  stand- 
ing, indeed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Possibly  this  may  be  explained 
by  tlic  fact  that  they  sometimes  own  pro|»rty,  or  are  planning  to 
buy  property  in  Canada,  in  which  case  they  naturally  appear  only 
as  renting  in  the  United  States. 

A  comparison  between  the  resources  of  the  owners  and  renters  may 
be  of  interest.  The  average  yearly  per  capita  earnings  of  families 
owmng,  families  renting,  and  all  families  arc  as  follows: 
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Tablb  4L— AVERAGE  YEARLY  PER  CAPITA  EARNINGS  OF  FAMILIES  OWNING  AND 

RENTING  HOMES. 


LocaUty. 


Colombia,  8.  C 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

WooDSocket,  R.  I 

Cohmibus,  Oa 

Haileton,  Pa 

Georgia  and  Alabama  oounfies 

Plymouth,  Pa 

Oranby  (suberb  of  Columbia,  8.  C). 


Total. 


Average  yearlr  per  capita 
earnings  of  families. 


Owning 
homes. 


$206 
200 
223 
212 
181 
1C5 
152 


203 


Renting 
homes. 


«221 
189 
180 
173 
IM 
167 
U5 
108 


173 


Total. 


1232 
205 
189 
185 

leo 

1G6 
142 
1C8 


181 


The  average  earnings  of  families  owning  homes  are  larger  than  of 
families  renting  in  every  place  except  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties, 
where  they  are  $2  smaller. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  rent,  Table  38  (p.  86)  presents,  by 
race  and  locality,  the  number  who  rent,  the  amount  per  month  paid 
for  rent,  and  the  percentage  wliich  rent  forms  of  the  family  earnings. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  per  cent  of  rent  of  family  earnings 
varies  widely,  ranging  from  7.6  per  cent  in  Georgia  and  Alabama 
counties  to  15  per  cent  in  Plymouth,  Pa.  The  variations  are  curious 
enough  to  deserve  notice.     They  run  as  follows: 

Table  42.— AVRRAOE  MONTHLY  RENT  FER  FAMILY  AND  PER  CENT  OF  RENT  OF 

FAMILY  EARNINGS. 


Locality. 


Piwtncket,  R.  I 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Columbiis,  Ga 

Georgia  and  Alabama  counties 

Columbia,  8.  C 

PlTmouth,  Pa 

Hazleton,  Pa 


Averaee 

Per  cent  of 

monthly 

rent  of 

rent  per 
family. 

family 

earnings. 

$11.49 

11.4 

8.73 

&0 

11.57 

14.5 

6.01 

7.6 

6.94 

8.0 

9.27 

15.0 

9.37 

14.0 

Woonsocket,  with  a  large  foreign  population,  and  Columbia,  with 
practically  no  foreigners,  show  precisely  the  same  percentage,  while 
Columbus,  which  also  has  no  foreign  population,  shows  next  to  the 
highest  rate. 

A  local  difference  appears  among  the  Americans.  In  the  two  Rhode 
Island  cities  their  percentage  of  rent  of  earnings  is  larger  than  for 
any  other  group  (except  the  other  English-speaking  in  Woonsocket 
who  have  exactly  the  same  proportion),  and  considerably  above  the 
average  for  the  locality,  but  in  Plymouth  and  Hazleton  the  situation 
is  exactly  reversed,  the  Americans  in  each  place  paying  a  smaller 
proportion  for  rent  than  the  predominant  foreign  race,  and  falling 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  88.1  per  cent  of  the  families  pay  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  their  earnings  for  rent;  practically  three-fourths  (75.7 
per  cent)  pay  less  than  15  per  cent,  while  nearly  half  (46.3  per  cent) 
pay  less  than  10  per  cent.  This  shows  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  sur- 
prisingly small  proportion  of  the  earnings  going  for  rent,  a  situation 
perhaps  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  smaller  mill  communities,  in  which 
rents  are  naturally  low. 

Even  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  though,  since  the  table  does 
not  show  the  sums  on  which  these  per  cents  are  calculated.  This  is 
shown  b}'  the  following: 

Tabls  45.— per  cent  OF  EARNINGS  PAID  FOR  RENT,  BY  CLASSIFIED   PER  CAPITA 

EARNINGS. 


Per  capita  (  irnin;^  and  profits  rliiring  yor.r. 


Under  150... 

tdOto|74 

$75toJ99 

S100to$149.. 
SIfi0toS199.. 
f2n()to8249.. 
r250toS299.. 
S.ini)tof399.. 
MOOtoM'jg.. 
1500  and  over 

Total.. 


ATtngt 

riercent 
eomina 
paid  for 
rent. 


18.1 

20.8 

l&O 

13.5 

10.5 

9.9 

9.9 

8.S 

14.5 

12.5 


12.1 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  general  the  Iaro:cr  the  earniiiEjs  the  smaller 
the  proportion  paid  for  rent.  The  four  families  in  the  .<j:roup  having 
per  capita  carninfrs  under  $50  sliow  a  hii]^h  percentafi:e  paid  for  rent, 
owiufi:  to  one  family  which  pays  30  per  cent.  The  next  proiip  shows 
a  still  higher  percentage,  but  there  is  no  great  variation  in  the  per 
ccnt^  paid  by  the  19  families  in  this  group.  From  that  point  as 
the  income  rises  the  percentage  given  to  rent  falls  until  we  reach  those 
having  per  capita  earnings  of  between  S40()  and  $500.  At  this  point 
the  orderh'  decrease  suddenly  alters,  but  the  numbers  eoiicerned  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  group,  are  too  small  for  the  variation  to 
have  any  significance. 

The  matter  of  rent  might,  of  course,  be  considered  in  many  relations, 
but  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  it  may  be  summarized  by  the 
statements  that  something  over  three-fourths  of  the  families  con- 
8id(»red  occupie<l  rented  houses;  that  as  between  owners  and  renters, 
th(»  former  show  the  larg(T  per  capita  earnings,  which,  of  course,  simply 
means  that  in  general  those  who  buy  belong  to  the  better-off  class 
of  workers;  that  among  those  who  rent  the  great  majority  pay  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  their  annual  earnuigs  for  rent,  an<l  that,  in  general, 
as  the  earnings  rise  the  j)ro|)ortion  devoted  to  rent  falls. 


(3HAFTSB  n.>— CntCnUSTANCBS  POSSIBLY  INFLUENTIAU 
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We  have  seen  what  is  the  average  percentage  of  earnmgH  paid  for 
rent,  but  a  clearer  idea  of  the  sitiiaiion  for  the  individual  family  is 
gained  by  grouping  them  according  to  the  [>erccntage  of  earnings 
each  pays.  Arranging  tlicni  in  this  maimer  we  have  the  following 
table,  flhowing  the  per  cent  of  families  paying  a  specified  per  cent  of 
earnings  for  rent; 


TULl  «.-HB  CIST  OF  FAllILIEB  PAHMO^  J^IPECIFIBD  FB«  CUNT  OF  E«K»I!IO. 

Fo  crnt  ol  nm  ol  (iri.lnj!  awl  pnQM. 

'US.' 

12.1 

\          ^•'^ 
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Sometimes  the  coat  of  inatruction  was  nearly  equal  to  the  amount 
brought  in  by  the  cliildren  under  16,  and  ia  a  few  cases  it  was  even 
greater.  Twenty-nine  families  were  found  in  which  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  more  than  ono-half  of  the  income  from  children  under 
16  had  been  spent  for  outside  instruction. 

The  willingness  of  parents  to  make  sacrifices  to  give  their  children 
instruction  which  they  fed  ia  worth  while  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  Phoenix,  Ala.,  which  possesses  a  graded  public-echoed 
system,  two  private  schools  are  maintained  by  the  mill  population. 
Both  these  schools  charge  25  cents  a  week  per  pupil,  and  each  seemi 
to  receive  all  the  pupils  it  can  take. 

OHILSXXN'B  ALLOWAITCZS. 

The  inquiry  about  allowances  for  spending  money  was  designed 
to  throw  light  on  two  points;  (1)  The  willingness  of  the  family  to 
spend  money  for  luxuries  or  pleasures;  (2)  the  part  which  the  desin 
for  such  an  allowance  might  play  in  leading  a  child  to  wish  to  go 
to  work.  Table  47,  immediately  following,  shows  for  each  place  tiu 
number  and  percentage  of  boys  and  girls  who  received  no  aUowance^ 
who  received  8pecifie<l  allowances  weekly,  who  had  irregular  arrange- 
ments as  to  allowances,  and  for  whom  no  report  was  made: 
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-™«™,. 

i.<«inT- 

iDf. 

Cn. 

10.10 

ttt.w 

»3* 

I0.Z5 
I0.49. 

10  SO 

10.74. 

t0.7S 
MM. 

iliS. 

II.W 
tl'.W, 

,5 

Irnnulv 

PBirtuckM,  R.  1 

4T.4 
3S'.i 

"t.b" 

10,(1 

3.6 

■Hi 
33.3 

i.9 

3.4 
1.3 

Z.B 
t.l 

11 

10.5 
10.1 

1.7 

L7 

».* 

■'ii' 

X.0 
1.3 

2.S 

«-T 

1.4 

U.1 

Idt 

12.1 

3.1 

*.> 

.8 

1.4 

"" 

1! 

43.0 

3d!3 
l»-0 

7.2 

f! 

l.D 

oil 

i.0 

3.1 

Flrmoulli.  P> 

4.8 

*'.» 

4.8 

9.4 

%.s 

4.D 

■« 

0,7 

IS.  I 

».7 

.7 

1.3 

.7 

.7 

47.? 

1,0 

11.1 

18.1 

.1.1 

I.O 

1.7 

.8 

1,1 

LT 

•  Pmmiuco  band  mi  total  rvorUd. 

It  will  be  obBerve<l  that-  in  veiy  nearly  haif  the  cases  reported 
(47.7  per  cent)  the  children  received  no  allowances'.  On  the  face  of 
it  this  does  not  look  as  though  a  desire  for  spending  money  exer- 
cised a  very  general  influence  over  the  children  of  this  group.  (It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  study  of  principal  reasons  for  goinfj 
to  work  only  eight  cases  were  found  in  which  this  was  tiie  predomi- 
Dant  reason.    See  page  46.) 

As  between  boys  and  girls  the  difference  is  marked.  Taking  the 
group  for  whom  reports  were  received  as  a  whole,  a  larger  percentage 
of  girls  than  of  boys  had  no  allowances  (5.'1  per  cent  of  the  girls 
to  43.7  per  cent  of  the  boys).  Also,  when  they  had  allowances  the 
general  tendency  was  for  girls  to  receive  less  than  boys.  Thus  30.2 
per  cent  of  the  girls,  as  against  .37.9  per  cent  of  the  boys,  received 
25  cents  or  over  weekly,  14.1  per  cent  of  the  girls  asagninst  21.5  per 
cent  of  the  boys  had  .10  cents  and  over,  and  only  ;j.7  per  cent  of 
the  girls  had  SI  or  more,  as  against  7.1  per  <'ent  of  lioys  having 
Buch  an  allowance.  This  is  of  interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  asser- 
tion so  frequently  met  that  girls  go  to  work  that  they  may  have 
money  to  spend  for  dresses,  ribbons,  etc.  Here  we  have  more  than 
half  of  the  girls  receiving  no  allowance  at  all  and  more  than  half 
of  the  remajn<ler  who  liad  any  definite  allowance  receiving  less  than 
60  cents  a   week.     Obviously  the  amount  of  linery  most  of  these 
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girls  could  secure  would  be  so  severely  limited  as  not  to  form  a  veiy 
potent  argument  for  going  to  work. 

The  local  variations  in  this  matter  are  rather  unexpected.  There 
is  a  general  opinion  that  women  and  girls  have  more  independence, 
both  financial  and  otherwise,  among  native-bom  Americans  than 
among  those  of  foreign  stock.  Columbia,  with  the  highest,  and 
Georgia  and  Alabama  counties,  with  next  to  the  highest  percentage  of 
girls  receiving  allowances,  support  this  theory  very  well,  but  (Colum- 
bus, where  the  population  is  equally  of  native  stock,  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  and  shows  the  smallest  percentage  of  girls  receiving 
allowances  of  any  place  studied.  Here  very  nearly  thre^e-fourths 
of  the  girls  (73.1  per  cent)  had  no  allowance  whatever,  while  in 
the  same  place  only  a  little  over  two-fifths  of  the  boys  (44  per  cent) 
had  no  allowance.  The  greatest  difference  in  favor  of  the  girls  was 
found  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties,  where  62  per  cent  of  the 
girls  to  55.2  per  cent  of  the  boys  had  allowances. 

Considering  the  boys  only  as  being  the  larger  group,  it  appears 
from  the  following  table  that  there  is  not  much  relation  between 
the  wages  earned  and  the  giving  or  withholding  of  an  allowance: 

Table  48.— NUMBER  OF  BOYS  RECEIVINQ  NO  ALLOWANCE  AND  THOSE  UCEIVINaA 
WEEKLY  ALLOWANCE  OF  50  CENTS  AND  OVER,  BY  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Weekly  earnings. 

Boys  re- 
ceiving no 
allowance. 

Boys  re- 
ceiving an 
allowance 
of  50  cents 
and  over 

weekly. 

• 

Weekly  earnings. 

1 

Boyi  re- 
ceiving no 
aUowanoe. 

Boysie* 

allowance 

of  50  cents 

end  over 

weekly. 

None 

3 

1 

1  S5  toS5.99 

30 
10 

7 

4 
1 

It 

rnderll 

1 

$<">  to  80.99 

w 

11  toll.49 

87  to  87.99 

4 

11  .'lO  10  $1.99 

1 
11 

5 
22 
17 
14 
15 

1 
1 

8Xlo  88.99 

t 

fj  to  12.49 

1  89  to  89.99 

f 

t2  o(»  to  $2.99 

1  810  and  over 

1 

S;{  to  83.40 

10 
3 
5 

10 

Not  reported 

Total 

1 

t:<  50  to  S3  90 

14  to  14.49 

152 

IS 

14.50  to  14.90 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  those  earning  the  highest  wages 
ha<l  no  allowances.  In  32  cases  children  earning  $6  or  more  a 
week  received  no  allowance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  21  cases  in 
w^hicli  the  waj^es  were  less  than  S4.50  a  week,  running  down  to  under 
$1,  allow^ances  of  50  cents  or  more  were  given. 

A  closer  relation  exists  between  the  per  capita  incomes  of  the 
families  and  the  giving  or  withholding  of  an  allowance.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  discussion  of  cost  of  living  a  weekly  j>er 
caj)ita  income  of  S2  after  all  deductions  were  made  was  fixed  upon  as 
tlie  income  which  would  ordinarily  enable  a  family  to  keep  children 
under  16  in  school  without  hardship.  Taking  thi.s  as  our  dividing 
line,  then,  we  find  that  among  ilie  families  having  this  income  or  less 
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61  boTs  did  not  reeei^e  ftDowanoes,  as  agftimt  IS  who  had  50  cents  or 
more  a  week,  while  among  the  families  having  more  than  this  income 
79  boys  receiTed  nothing,  as  against  50  haying  50  cents  ot  oyer  a  week. 
Racial  tendencies  appear  to  have  a  considerable  weight  in  this 
matter.  Grouping  the  children  of  all  localities  and  both  sexes  bj 
race  of  father,  we  have  the  following: 

Tablb  49.-ALLOWANCB8  Or  CmLOREN,  BT  RACK. 


Harlnc 
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Artnge 
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•Uov. 
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16 
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22 
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tST 

.46 
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47.3 

35 

6 

621 

Unfortunately,  the  numbers  concerned  in  the  four  non-American 
EInglish-speaking  groups  are  too  small  to  permit  valid  comparisons, 
but  taking  the  others  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  Slavic  group  shows  the 
largest  proportion  having  no  allowances.  In  view  of  the  well-known 
thrift  of  the  French-Canadians,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that 
very  nearly  half  of  their  children  had  allowances,  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  average  of  these  allowances  was  small.  Elxcluding 
the  non-American  English-speaking  groups  the  Americans  show  the 
largest  proportion  of  those  receiving  allowances  and  the  largest  aver- 
age allowance.  As  they  constitute  by  far  the  largest  race  group 
among  the  schedule  children,  it  is  evident  that  their  customs  in 
this  matter  affect  the  general  situation  materially. 

It  Ls  difTicult  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions,  since  it  by  no  means 
follows  tliat  because  a  child  has  no  allowance  he  has  no  s[)ending 
money.  As  shown  above,  35,  or  5.6  per  cent,  of  the  children  had 
** irregular"  arrangements,  receiving  spending  money  in  uncertain 
sums  at  variable  intervals,  while  others  who  tli(»oretieally  received 
nothing  were,  nevertheless,  report e<l  by  teachen?  and  others  to  have 
had  pocket  money,  which  may  have  been  *;iven  them  under  the  name 
of  lunch  money  or  some  similar  title.  On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  into  this  point  are  ratluT  negative.  There  seems  little  reiison 
to  believe  that  the  hope  of  having  money  of  their  own  influences  many 
children  to  leave  school,  nor  do  the  faniilicv^  concerned  seem  to  sup- 
ply their  children  at  all  generally  with  extravagant  allowances. 
More  than  this  we  can  hardlv  sav. 
49450«>_S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  7 7 
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TTErUDB  OF  PASINT8  IN  BBGABD  TO  SENDING  OHILDBXN  TO  SCHOOL 

LONGSS. 

The  two  following  tables  show  what  parents  said  of  their  ability 
and  willingness  to  send  the  children  to  school  longer,  and  also  iUus- 
trate  their  discrimination  between  ability  and  willingness.  Taking  all 
the  places  together,  of  the  612  children  reported  on,  the  parents  of 
242,  or  39.5  per  cent,  were  able  and  willing,  23,  or  3.8  per  cent,  were 
able  but  unwilling,  250,  or  40.8  per  cent,  were  unable  but  willing,  and 
97,  or  15.9  per  cent,  were  unable  and  unwilling  to  send  their  children 
to  school  longer. 

The  willingness  or  unwillingness  of  parents  to  continue  their  chil- 
dren in  school,  correlated  with  their  professed  ability  or  inability  to 
do  so,  is  shown  as  follows: 


Tabu  fiO.-CHILDREN  CLASSIFIED  BY  ABILITY  AND  WILLINGNESS  OF  PARENTS  TO 

SEND  THEM  TO  SCHOOL  LONGER. 

Ability  of  parents  to  send  ohUdren  to 
school  longer. 

Ghildran  whose  parents  were  willing  or  onwilllng  to  said 
them  to  school  longer. 

WilUng. 

Unwilling. 

Totol. 

Number. 

Peroent 

Number. 

Peroent 

Number. 

Percent. 

FAWTUCKKT,  B.  I. 

Able 

42 
86 

97.7 

eD.o 

1 
34 

2.8 
40.0 

43 

00 

100.0 

Unbk, 

100.0 

Total 

78 

75.7 

25 

24.8 

103 

UKLO 

WOONSOCKET,  B.  1. 

Able 

46 
63 

86.8 
54.8 

7 
53 

13.2 

45.7 

58 

116 

100.0 

Unable. 

100.0 

Total 

109 

64.5 

60 

35.5 

160 

100.0 

COLUMBUS,  QL.  ' 

Able 

31 
40 

96.9 

88.9 

1 
5 

3.1 
11.1 

32 

45 

100.0 

Unable 

100.0 

Total 

71            92.2 

6 

7.8 

77 

100.0 

OBOBQIA  AND  ALABAMA  COUNTOCS. 

Able 

16 
34 

69.6 
94.4 

7 
2 

30.4 
5.6 

23 

36 

100.0 

Unable 

100.0 

Total 

50            84.7 

9 

15.3 

50 

100  0 

COLUMBIA,  8.  C. 

Able 

33 

94.3 

2 

5.7 

35 
24 

100.0 

Unable 

24  i        100.0 

100.0 

Total 

67  1          96.fi 

2              3.4 

59 

100.0 

FLTMOUTH,  PA. 

Able 

41 

OK.  3 

2 

7 

4.7 
17.1 

43 

41 

100.0 

Unable 

34            82.9 

100.0 

Total 

75  1          89.3 

9 

10.7 

84 

100.0 

HAZLETOIf,  PA. 

Able 

33            91.7 
19  i          76.0 

3 

6 

8.3 
24.0 

36 
25 

100.0 

Unable 

100.0 

Total 

52            85.2 

9 

14.  H 

61 

100. 0 

AIJ.  LOCALITIBS. 

Able 

242            91.3 
250            72.0 

23 
97 

8.7 
28.0 

19.0 

265 
347 

100.0 

Unable 

100.0 

TotaL 

492  1          80.4 

1 

120 

612 

100.O 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  children 
whose  parents  said  they  were  both  able  and  willing  to  send  them  to 
school  longer:  ^ 

NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT   09  CHILDREN   WHOSE   PARENTS  SAID   THEY  WERE 
ABLE  AND  WILLING  TO  SEND  THEM  TO  SCHOOL  LONGER. 


LocaUtj. 


ToUl 
fiif. 


Childnn  whose 
pftrenti  aald  they 
were  able  And 
wVaOng  to  send 
children  to  ichool 
longer. 


Nombcr. 


P«cent 


Cohmibla,  8.  C 

Haxletoo,  Pa 

Plymouth,  Pa 

Pawtueket,  R.  I 

Columboa,  Oa 

WooDsocket,  R.  I 

Gewgla  and  Alabama  counties. 

Total 


» 
01 
84 
103 
77 

lei 


33 

n 

41 
43 

81 
46 
10 


66.9 
64.1 
48.8 
40.8 
40.3 
37.2 
37.1 


OU 


M2 


89.6 


This  shows  about  two-fifths  of  the  children  leaving  school  of  their 
own  choice.  In  view  of  the  frequent  assumption  that  children, 
particularly  young  children,  found  at  work  are  there  because  they 
wish  to  be,  it  seems  worth  while  to  notice  the  age  of  those  thus  leav- 
ing. In  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  the  question  does  not  arise; 
whatever  the  child's  sentiments  the  law  requires  attendance  until 
be  is  14,  and  so  far  as  this  investigation  discloses  the  law  seems 
generally  enforced.  These  two  places,  therefore,  may  be  ignored. 
The  154  children  from  other  places  who  apparently  left  school  of 
their  own  choice  form  about  two-fifths — 41.8  per  cent — of  all  the 
children  from  these  places. 

Looking  first  at  the  ages  of  this  group  of  164  children,  we  find  they 
range  as  follows: 

TaBLB  61.-NUlfBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  LEAVING  SCHOOL  OF  THEIR  OWN 

CHOICE,  BY  AGE. 


Age. 


Under  12  ycafB 

12  years 

13  yean 

14  and  15  years 

Total... 


Number..  Peroeni 


1(K).0 


The  preponderance  of  the  older  children  shows  very  strikingly  in 
this  table,  very  nearly  three-fourths  being  from  13  to  15  years  old. 
Apparently  the  desire  to  leave  school  among  the  children  whose 
parents  are  both  able  and  willing  to  send  them  longer  coincides 
very  closely  with  the  restless  age. 
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This  seems  still  more  markedly  the  oase  if  we  analyze  the  causes 
leading  the  younger  children  to  iehve  school.  The  entire  group  <»f 
childrei)  studied  contained  54  children  under  12  who  had  left  scdiool 
to  work,  of  whom  the  22  under  consideration  form  practically  two- 
fifths.  These  fall  into  two  groups,  14  in  Columbia,  and  8  equally 
divided  between  Columbus  and  Plymouth.  The  group  of  8  included 
2  children  of  10  years  and  5  of  11  who  were  tired  of  school  or 
disliked  it  so  strongly  that  the  parents  did  not  care  to  enforce  attend- 
ance. In  the  eighth  case  a  child  of  10  began  work  during  vacation, 
became  interested,  and  did  not  return  to  school  when  the  fall  term 
began.  (This  child  had  returned  to  school  at  the  time  the  investi- 
gation was  made.) 

Among  the  14  Columbia  children  who  left  school  under  12  the  situ- 
ation was  rather  different.  In  four  cases  (children  aged  7,  8,  9,  and 
11)  the  parents  seemed  to  mean  that  they  were  ''able  and  willing '^  to 
let  the  children  attend  school  a  part  of  the  day,  working  the  rest,  an 
arrangement  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  inquiry.  In  two 
other  cases  (children  aged  8  and  10)  the  parents,  while  theoretically 
ikble  and  willing  to  keep  them  in  school,  put  them  to  work  to  increase 
the  family  income  until  a  certain  end  should  be  achieved,  after 
which  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  school  for  a  part  of  each  day. 
One  child  of  7  w^s  taken  out  because  his  parents  were  not  willing  to 
let  him  be  vaccinated,  as  the  school  regulations  required,  and  one  df 
10  was  obUged  to  enter  the  mills  against  the  child's  and  tlie  parents' 
wishes  on  account  of  company  pressure.  In  these  eight  cases  the 
children  can  not  be  said  to  have  left  of  their  own  volition,  but  in 
the  remaining  six,  involving  one  child  of  6,  one  of  10,  and  four  of  11, 
the  children  left  by  their  own  preference.  In  two  cases  they  had 
trouble  with  their  teachers,  in  two  thev  actively  disHked  school, 
one  boy  had  been  kept  out  of  school  at  work  so  much  that  he  found 
himself  embarrassingly  older  and  larger  than  the  others  in  his  grade, 
and  one  *^got  out  of  the  way  of  going''  during  the  illness  of  his 
mother  when  there  was  no  one  to  get  him  ready  and  see  that  he 
started. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  community  where  young  workers  were 
most  numerous  and  beojan  work  at  the  earliest  ages,  comparatively 
few  of  those  working  under  12  had  any  choice  in  the  matter,  and 
only  two  left  on  account  of  a  real  dislike  for  school.  The  weariness 
of  tlie  school  routine,  the  lack  of  interest  and  the  restlessness  which 
caused  so  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  scliool  seem  to  develop, 
or  at  least  to  become  effective,  in  the  adolescent  period. 

A  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  ground  of  unwillingness  in 
the  case  of  those  parents  who  said  they  were  able  but  unwilling  to 
send  children  to  school  longer.  The  following  table  gives  the  data 
relating  to  these  cases: 
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OL-mXABONS  FOR  UKWILLINONESS  OF   PARBNT8  WHO   WEBB   ABLB   BUT 
UNWILLING  TO  8BND  THXIB  GHILDBEN  TO  SCHOOL  LONOEB. 

PAWTUCKXT*  E.  I. 


8«s. 

AfB. 

QfBde 
laft 

tanded. 

Kind 
of 

Race  of 

Fftttier*! 
oooapfttkBL 

Per 

capita 

weekly 

Inoome^ 

RitMonff  frrr  panmts'  ii&w*^M*^i7T'*rT 

X. 

16 

8 

FlRKhfaO. 

Irish... 

Hostler,   bot- 
tUnc  works. 

»fS.15 

Qilld  cared  too  much  for  play  whUe 
InschooL 

WOONSOCKET,  E.  L 

IL 

U 

Pobllo.. 

Fr.Cui. 

Laborer,  eot- 
ton-mlll. 

IS.  08 

"Old  enough  to  woiic."    (Boy  wanted 

to  go  to  school  very  much.) 
"Old  enough  to  work."    If  he  wants 

M. 

u 

...do«««.. 

...do.... 

Carpantw 

8.29 

more  education  he  can  get  It  at 

nlj^ht  school. 

IL 

lA 

...do 

...do.... 

Batcher 

6.06 

"At  14  a  boy  on^t  to  work.    Ho  li 
too  old  for  school" 

IL 

14 

...do 

...do.... 

Peddler 

4.21 

Thonght  studying  cause  of  ehlMt 
headaches.    Too  hard  for  him. 

F. 

14 

...do 

...do.... 

Tobacco  dealer 

&36 

Needed  in  tether's  store.  Father  did 
not  sue  use  of  too  much  schnoHng. 

Child  wanted  to  help,  and  costoaian 
has  no  objection  <^  she  nts  some- 
thing to  do  that  won't  Mil  her." 

T. 

16 

Convent 

Irish... 

Letter  carrier  ft 

ftxio 

M. 

14 

(•) 

PubUo.. 

Fr.Can. 

Carpenter 

S.98 

Want  chlkl  to  help  sweU  the  savings 
before  they  go  back  to  Canada. 

COLUMBUS,  OA. 


14 


Parochial. 


Diayman. 


H27 


Mother  thought  14  time  for  a  boy  to 
begin  work. 


GBOEGLk  AND  ALABAMA  COUNTIBS. 


IL 

t 

8 

E. 

15 

M. 

14 

M. 

13 

F. 

14 

F. 

14 

F. 

13 

County  .<  Amar 


Public.. 

,..do 

County  . 

Public.. 

County  . 

Public.. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Oncer      and 

barber. 

Overseer,  cot- 

toQ-mlll. 
...do 


Watch  man, 

cotton-mlll. 

Clerk,      dry 

ROOdflL 

Car(J««r,  cot- 
ton-inlU.tf 

Order  man, 
cotton  mill. 


8L86 


2.60 

160 
1.10 

2.00 

.48 

1.06 


school;  teamed  bad 

etc.;  was   suspended:  can   not  af^ 

ford  to  send  htm  to  city  school. 
These  boys  (brothers)  were  restless  In 

school  ana  parents  thought  work 

good    for    them  for  a  while.    Will 

probably  return  later. 
Poor   school:    Incompetent   teachers; 

can  not  afford  to  live  In  city. 
Poor  school:  Incompetent  teachers;  no 

discipline  Ld  schoolroom. 
"Teacher  whipped  child  so."    Could 

only  have  sent  her  A  months  longer. 
Child    has    weak    eyes,  is    nervous. 

Mother    thought    mill    work    less 

strain. 


M. 
M. 


14 

14 


COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


M. 
M. 

10 
12 

1 

3 

Public  . . 
. . .  do ..... 

.A.mer . . 
. .  .do.... 

Lat)orer,   cot- 
ton-mill. 
Carpenter 

$2.82 
(0 

Poor  school.  Child  learned  nothing. 
Refused  to  have  child  \-accinat«d. 

Pather  u  drunkard.  Would  not  buy 
lK>oks.  Iihliilerent  regarding  edu- 
cation of  boy. 

PLY.MOUTH,  FA. 


8  '  Public    Amer..'  Miner, 


..do '...do '  Carpenter, 


$3.25  '  Had  opportunity  to  learn  plumbing. 

,      ^  His  own  and  his  parents'  ambition.) 

1.92     Had  opportunity   to  work  in  store. 

I      (liis  own  and*  parents'  ambition.) 

I      Had  been  rick. 


•  After  deducting  rent  and  expenses  for  sickness  and  death  and  income  from  all  children  of  same 
dilld  specified  and  from  younger  children. 

h  Custodian;  own  lather  deseru>d  child. 

•  Not  reported. 

6  Btepfiither;  own  father  dead. 
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TlBLI  82.— BEA.30NS  FOR  UXWILLINQNESS  OF  PARENTS   WHO  WERE  ABLE  BUT 
UNWILLING  TO  SEND  THEIR  CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOL  LONGEB-Conoloded. 

flAZLBTON,  PA. 


Sex. 

A«e. 

13 
16 

15 

Grade 

last 

at- 
tended. 

Kind 

of 
school. 

Raeeof 
father. 

Father's 
oooupatlon. 

Per 
caplu 
weekly 
inoome. 

Rmnons  for  parents'  nnwflltnffiMM. 

M. 
M. 

F. 

6 
6 

8 

Public.. 
...do 

...do..... 

Ger.... 
Ital.... 

Poltoh.. 

Teamster 

Plomber,  wa- 
ter company. 

Undertaker. . . 

82.83 
2.36 

Father  wanted  boy's  help.    WHl  mad 

to  school  next  year. 
Truant  boy.    Had  chance  to  beooma 

a  barber.    (His  own  and  parents' 

ambition.) 
Parents  of  opinion  that  aohools  are 

not    necessary    for    girls.    Wanted 

her  to  lielp  at  home. 

a  Family  well  to  do:  other  information  uncertain. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  5  cases  the  unwillingness  was  ascribed 
to  the  character  of  the  school  or  teacher,  in  2  cases  the  child's  health 
was  alleged  as  a  cause,  and  in  3  the  child  withdrew  because  of  an 
opportunity  which  both  he  and  his  parents  were  anxious  to  seize 
for  learning  a  trade  or  getting  into  a  particular  kind  of  work.  In 
the  other  13  cases  the  reasons  assigned  indicate  either  complete 
indifference  on  the  parents'  part  or  a  desire  for  the  child's  earnings. 

Taking  all  places  and  all  children  together,  we  find  that  the  parents 
of  39.5  per  cent  of  the  children  said  that  they  were  able  and  willing 
to  send  them  longer  to  school,  the  proportion  ranging  from  27.1  per 
cent  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties  to  55.9  in  Columbia. 

A  larger  percentage  of  the  boys'  parents  (47.7  per  cent)  than  of 
the  girls'  parents  (37.6  per  cent)  said  they  were  able  to  send  them  to 
school  longer.  This  merely  reflects  the  popular  attitude  toward  the 
work  of  girls.  It  is  not  yet  looked  upon  as  being  so  much  a  matter 
of  course  as  the  work  of  boys,  and  consequently  we  should  expect  to 
find  fewer  leaving  school  to  work  when  their  wages  were  not  actually 
needed. 

Table  53  immediately  following  shows  the  length  of  time  longer 
the  parents  said  they  could  have  kept  the  cliildren  in  school,  cor- 
related with  the  weekly  per  capita  incomes.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  nearly  one-fifth  (52)  of  those  w^ho  thought  they  could  have 
sent  the  children  longer  were  very  indefinite  as  to  how  much  longer 
they  would  have  been  able  to  do  so,  but  it  is  rather  imexpected  to 
see  that  an  even  larger  proportion  (57  or  21.5  per  cent)  felt  that  the 
children  might  have  gone  at  least  three,  and  in  nineteen  cases  five 
years  longer.  The  largest  group  is  very  naturally  composed  of  those 
who  could  have  kept  the  children  in  school  one  year  longer  or  less. 
Twenty  of  the  children,  10  boys  and  10  girls,  could  have  gone  to 
high  school:  11  other  boys  and  1  girl  could  have  gone  to  college,  most 
of  these  being  in  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket. 
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Per  capita  mctly  Id- 

ann«,*n«ri]cdiicUii(    t 
not.   ilckiiHB,  =n?    I 


Able  toMDd  tbain  U>  Kbool. 


■  Not  bwhidliis  DIM  broilT  In  whlrii  tha  purali  w«n  DowlUiiif  Is  •«««  107  optidoo  —  to  tbdr  ablll^ 
t*  kacp  (b*  cbM  in  acbool  lonccr. 

The  fact  that  the  parents  felt  themselves  able  to  send  the  children 
to  school  longer  would  seem  to  imply  a  certain  degree  of  well-being, 
juflt  as  their  declared  inability  would  seem  to  indicate  poverty;  but 
when  we  compare  the  parental  statements  with  the  family  incomes, 
we  find  some  interesting  discrepancies.  It  will  be  seen  that  some 
parents  considered  themselves  able  to  send  their  children  to  school 
longer,  although  the  per  capita  weekly  income,  with  all  deductions, 
was  under  50  cents,  and  there  were  ])arents  who  said  they  were 
uuahle  to  send  children  longer  to  school,  where  the  per  capita  weekly 
income  was  all  the  way  from  S2  to  $9.99. 

In  the  case  of  72  children,  in  families  whose  pwr  capita  weekly 
income,  after  all  deductions,  was  S3  and  over,  the  parents  said  they 
were  unable  to  send  the  children  to  school  longer,  while  in  the  case 
of  34,  in  families  whose  per  capita  weekly  income  wai^  less  than  SI. 50, 
the  parents  said  that  they  were  able  to  send  them  longer,  some  one 
year,  some  two  years,  some  three  years,  and  some  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that  the  apparent  discrepancy 
between  the  large  incomeis  and  the  declaration  of  inability  to  keep 
tii%it  children  in  school  is  due  to  lack  of  veracity  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  or  a  desire  to  conceal  the  facts.    The  very  fraoluiess  which 
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made  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  income  precludes  such  a  supposi- 
tion in  most  cases.  The  majority  of  them  doubtless  sincerely  felt 
*'imable" — partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  poor  management  of 
expenditiure,  but  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  for  the  same  reason  that 
leads  most  people  to  say  they  ''can  not  afford''  an  expenditure  which 
seems  less  worth  while  than  some  other.  These  parents  simply  did 
not  value  fiuther  schooling  as  highly  as  they  did  the  acquisition  of 
property,  the  purchase  of  luxuries  for  the  home,  the  music  or  other 
lessons,  and  the  greater  sense  of  independence  and  security  arising 
from  the  possession  of  a  financial  reserve.  They  were  thrifty  and 
inteUigent  people,  many  of  them,  with  their  own  plans  for  the  future. 

If  we  assimie  that  families  having  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  $2 
and  over  after  all  deductions  are  made  are  able  to  send  their  children 
to  school  longer,  we  find  that  343,  or  59.9  per  cent,  of  the  573  families 
whose  finances  were  computed  in  this  way  would  have  been  able  to 
keep  their  children  in  school  longer. 

In  the  separate  places  the  percentages  stand  as  follows: 

Tabls  64— per  cent'  OF  FAMILIES  ABLE  AND  WILLINQ  TO  SEND  CHtLDREN  TO 
SCHOOL  LONQBR  AND  PER  CENT  HAVING  PER  CAPFTA  WEEKLY  INCOME  OF  t2 
AND  OVER. 


LocaUty. 


Pawtucket,  R.I , 

Woorviocket,  R.  I , 

Columbus,  (Ja 

Qeorgia  and  Alabama  counties 

Columbia.  S.  C 

Plymouth,  Pa 

Hazlcton,  Pa 

Total 


Per  cent  of 

families 

having 

weekly  per 

capita  m- 

come  of  12 

ami  over, 

after  all  de- 

duutiuns. 


C8.7 
72.4 
54.1 
.')2. 9 
52.9 
46.3 
40.  G 


59.9 


Per  cent  of  families  who 
said  they  W4 


Able  to 
send  chil- 
dren to 
school 
loniter. 


42.0 
31.5 
41.3 
40.4 
59.3 
51.2 
57.6 


43.4 


Both  able 
and  willing 

to  send 

children  to 

school 

longer. 


40.8 
27.2 
40.3 
27.1 
55. » 
48.8 
64.1 


89.6 


It  is  of  considerable  interest  at  this  point  to  compare  the  findings  of 
the  investigation  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  on  industrial 
and  technical  education. 

A  large  majority  of  parents  could  and  would  afford  industrial 
trauiing  for  their  children.     (Based  on  attitude  of  3,157  famihes.) 

Seventy-six  per  cent  of  these  families  could  give  their  children 
industrial  training.  (Ba.sed  on  the  family  income  per  person  being 
more  than  $2  per  week  exclusive  of  rent,  and  on  apparent  con- 
ditions.) 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  children  could  have  continued  in  schooL 
(Based  on  statement  of  parents.) 
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Fifty-five  per  oent  of  the  families  declared  they  would  send  their 
ehildren  to  trade  schools.* 

Our  arbitrary  classification  of  the  families  [in  Lowell,  Mass.] 
places  almost  half  in  the  good  grade — an  estimate  which  is  borne  out 
Dy  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  children  graduated  from  the  grammar 
grade,  and  3  had  some  high  school  training.  For  some  reason  the 
proportion  of  families  who  apparently  could  afford  continued  train- 
mg  for  the  children  is  but  62  per  cent — less  thaii  among  the  cotton 
operatives;  but  this  percentag^e  advances  to  73  in  Holyoke  and  80 

in  North  Adams.* 

• 

Where  the  Massachusetts  investigation  shows  76  per  cent,  the 
present  investigation  shows  practically  60  per  cent  of  the  families 
able  to  give  children  schooling  to  the  age  of  16.  Woonsocket,  with 
72  per  cent,  comes  the  nearest  to  the  average  for  Massachusetts. 

The  fact  that  the  figures  for  all  the  localities  visited  in  this  investi- 
gation are  lower  than  the  average  for  Massachusetts  may  be  accounted 
for  in  any  one  of  three  ways,  or  any  combination  of  the  three :  (1 )  These 
locaUties  may  be  less  generally  prosperous  than  the  Massachusetts 
communities;  (2)  the  selection  of  families  is  imdoubtedly  of  a  lower 
grade,  since  no  children  who  had  so  much  as  graduated  from  the 
grammar  grades  were  included  (the  case  of  Lowell,  quoted  above,  is 
doubtless  exceptional) ;  (3)  the  income  in  the  Massachusetts  investi- 
gation may  have  been  based  on  the  weekly  rate  of  wages,  whereas  the 
income  used  in  this  comparison  is  the  average  for  the  year,  which 
might  make  a  difference  of  anything  between  10  per  oent  and  50  per 
cent,  as  shown  in  the  Table  32  (p.  81),  where  for  all  places  together 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  family  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
are  shown  to  be  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  weekly  earnings 
for  the  whole  of  the  year  preceding  the  visit. 

Where  the  Massachusetts  investigation  shows  66  per  oent  the 
present  investigation  shows  43  per  cent  of  the  parents  who  said  they 
were  able  to  send  children  to  school  longer.  Columbia,  with  59  per 
cent,  comes  the  nearest  to  the  average  for  Massachusetts. 

These  percentages  show,  on  the  whole,  even  more  of  a  discrepancy 
than  the  preceding.  The  first  two  explanations  suggested  above  for 
the  preceding  list  would,  if  true,  apply  here  also.  But  the  fact  that 
Woonsocket,  which  heads  the  list  of  families  with  $2  income,  or  more, 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  parents  who  sai<i  they  were  able  to  con- 
tinue their  children  in  school;  that  Pawtucket,  which  is  next  to  the 
head  in  the  first  list,  is  not  much  above  the  foot  in  the  second  list; 
that  Hazleton,  which  is  next  to  the  foot  in  the  first  list,  is  next  to  the 
head  in  the  second  list;  and  that  at  the  very  head  of  the  second  list 

o  Charities  and  the  Commons,  October  5,  1907,  p.  810. 

^Report  of  the  Comminsion  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  (Massachusetts), 
1906,  p.  41. 
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stands  Columbia^  S.  C,  goes  to  show  that  what  the  parents  say  of  their 
ability  to  send  the  children  to  school  longer  depends  more  upon  their 
mental  attitude  than  upon  the  size  of  their  income. 

As  throwing  a  side  light  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  state- 
ments of  parents  that  they  were  able  and  willing  to  send  children  to 
school  longer^  a  count  was  made  of  those  children  who  did  actually 
remain  in  school  when  they  might  legally  have  gone  to  work.  The 
number  found  is,  of  course,  not  as  large  as  it  would  have  been  had  not 
boys  and  girls  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  16  or  over  been  rigidly 
excluded  from  the  list  of  those  investigated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  children 
who  left  school  under  the  legal  age;  of  those  who  left  as  soon  as  they 
had  reached  the  legal  age  to  begin  work;  and  of  those  who  remained 
in  school  after  the  law  would  have  permitted  them  to  go  to  work: 

Tablk  55.— number  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  LEFT  SCHOOL  UNDER 
LEOAL  AGE,  UPON  REACHING  LEGAL  AGE,  AND  AFTER  REACHING  LEGAL  AGE 
FOR  BEGINNING  WORK. 


Tim*  of  iMvlDg  sobool. 

Pawtucket, 
R.L 

Woonaocket, 
R.L 

Columbus, 
Ga. 

GsoreUand 
AlaMmft 
counties. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nnm^ 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

I.  Left  school  under  legal  age: 

Under  1  year 

9 

1 

8.7 
1.0 

12 

1 

6.8 
.6 

9 
5 

1 
3 

11.7 
6.5 
1.3 
3.9 

1  vear  and  under  2  years 

1 

1.7 

2  years  and  under  3  years 

3  years  and  over ...T 

2 

3  3 

Total 

10 

9.7 

13 

7.4 

18 

23.4 

3 

6.0 

n.  Left  school  upon  reaching  legal  age. . 

24 

23.3 

40 

22.9 

2 

2.6 

2 

3.3 

m.  Remained  in  school  after  reaching 
legal  age: 
Under  1  year 

52 

17 

50.5 
It).  5 

94 
26 

53.8 
14.8 

13 
16 
16 
11 

10.9 
20.7 
20.8 
14.3 

11 

23 

12 

9 

18.4 

1  year  and  under  2  years 

38.3 

2  years  and  under  3  years 

20.0 

3  years  and  over 

15.0 

Total  reported 

60  1 
1 

67.0 

120 

68.6 

56 

1 

72.7 
L3 

55 

91.7 

lif^ntrth  of  tiniA  not  reported _ 

1 



Total 

69  1 

67.0 

120 

68.6 

57 

74.0 

65 

91.7 

rv.  Never  went  to  school 

2 

1.1 

1 

Grand  total 

103  1 

1 

100.0 

175 

100. 0 

77 

100. 0 

60 

100  c 

a  In  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket ,  as  the  law  obliged  children  to  remain  in  school  until  14  and  ss  no  childno 
of  16  and  over  were  taken,  U  was  Impossible  that  any  should  have  remained  2  years  or  more. 
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could  have  stayed  in  school  two  years  beyond  the  legal  age^  for  they 
would  then  have  been  16  and  would  not  have  been  included  in  the 
investigation  at  all. 

Those  who  left  school  as  soon  as  the  law  allowed  (i.  e.^  within  a 
week)  numbered  75,  or  12.1  per  cent,  the  percentage  varying  from 
1.6  per  cent  in  Columbia  to  23.3  in  Pawtucket. 

Those  who  left  school  before  the  law  would  permit  the  work  regu- 
lated by  child-labor  law  are  studied  more  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on 
legal  conditions. 

SCHOOL  STSTBMS  AND  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCBS  OF  CHHiDRBN. 

Each  of  the  localities  had  a  regular  city  system  of  graded  schools 
except  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties^  which  had  partially  graded 
schools  supported  by  the  State.  In  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  there 
were  9  grades  below  the  high  school,  besides  kindergartens.  In  Colum- 
bus and  Columbia  there  were  7  grades  below  the  high  school  and  in  Ply- 
mouth and  Hazleton  8  grades.  Columbus  also  had  kindergartens. 
Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  each  had  quite  an  extensive  night-school 
system,  and  Columbia  had  1  niglit  school  for  mill  operatives.  Paw- 
tucket, Columbia,  and  Hazleton  had  beginnings  of  manual  training 
in  the  grades,  and  there  was  a  good  evening  drawing  school  in  Paw- 
tucket where  mechanical  drawing  was  taught,  so  as  to  fit  the  pupils 
for  iiuiustrial  positions.  In  Woonsocket  there  was  a  special  building 
for  manual  training,  to  which  the  children  of  the  three  upper  grades 
went  every  week,  the  boys  for  sloyd,  the  girls  for  cooking  and  sewing. 
There  were  also  evening  classes  in  these  three  subjects  for  work- 
ing boys  and  girls.  In  Columbus  industrial  training  is  a  marked 
feature  in  the  school  system.  Besides  the  manual  training  and  craft 
work,  sewing  and  cooking,  characteristic  of  progressive  schools 
to-day,  there  are  two  special  schools  known  as  the  '*  Primary  Indus- 
trial School"  and  the  '^Secondary  Industrial  School.''  The  Primary 
Industrial  School  carries  pupils  througli  grade  4.  The  Secondary 
Industrial  School  admits  pupils  after  completion  of  grade  6,  and 
gives  a  three  years'  course.  In  the  tabulations  the  first  year  of  the 
Secondary  Industrial  School  has  been  considered  as  grade  7,  the  sec- 
ond year  as  grade  8,  the  third  as  grade  0.  All  the  pupils  above  grade 
7  in  Columbus  are  from  the  Secondarv  Industrial  School. 

The  academic  work  in  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  follows  old  con- 
servative lines,  though  in  Pawtucket  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
introduce  modern  features,  especially  along  industrial  lines.  In 
Plymouth  and  Hazleton  the  methods  are  a  little  rigid,  while  in 
Columbus  and  Columbia  the  schools  are  decidedlv  modern  and 
progressive.  The  three  Georgia  and  Alabama  county  schools  are 
typical  southern  country  schools. 


CHAPTEB  n. — CIRCUMSTANCES  POSSIBLY  IMFLUBNTIAU        1U9 

In  Pawtucket  and  Woonsockot,  pnrtirnlnrly  in  tlio  Inttrr  pliu'o, 
the  problem  of  the  foreign  non-Knp:lish-Hpenkinj»  rhiM  rxisH.  In 
eveiy  other  place  over  90  per  rent  of  the  rhildn^n  int'ludiMl  in  tliiM 
study  were  bom  in  the  United  Staten,  wliile  in  Pnwhirkrt  Uiono  lifirn 
in  the  United  States  constituted  only  7K.0  per  riMit,  and  in  VVuon 
socket  only  61.5  per  cent  of  the  group.  Thoso  who  had  fatliri'H  lion; 
in  the  United  States  constituted  31.1  per  cent  in  Pawtucket  and  Ifi.? 
in  Woonsocket.  Even  in  Plymouth,  where  only  'Mi.'A  per  rvul  of  Mm 
cliildren  had  fathers  born  in  the  United  StaU^s,  U2.S  \H*r  r.ent  of  llio 
children  were  bom  here;  of  the  6  childn*n  not  horn  in  tho  IJnitiMJ 
States,  3  were  bom  in  England.  In  Ila/Jeton,  where  only  CU).?  pi*r 
cent  of  the  children  had  fathers  born  in  the  Unitf^d  Stativi,  thern  wan 
only  1  child  not  bom  in  the  United  State.s. 

Nearly  all  the  foreign-born  children  in  VVoon.socket  ('iift  jier  rvui 
ot  all  the  children  included  in  this  study)  are  FVcnch  (/anadiaiiH. 
Some  of  these  and  some  of  the  others  who  were.  Ixirn  Ui'Vi:  of  Kri'iirh 
Canadian  parentage  (7'i  per  cent  in  all  with  of  French  (-anfidiari 
parentage)  spoke  no  English .  though  it  was  the  language  of  i\n% 
school.  Even'  one  of  these  childrfiU,  however,  couM  n'lul  and  wril« 
his  own  language,  if  not  English,  and  wniui  were  found  who  c/iuld 
"read  and  write"  English  though  they  could  not  Hpeak  it.  Another 
hindrance  to  thes^*  children  is  the  common  practice  of  goinj'  Imck 
and  forth  l>etween  the  public  and  parochial  hehools.  A  child  mijdit 
have  l)een  in  <?rade  7  in  the  French  scliool  and  yet  he  in  gnirj«»  a  in 
the  public  s/hool.  The,/;  items  may  throw  lirdit  upon  the  followinjf 
statement  in  re^rurd  to  the  attiturle  of  chiMren  and  of  p>irent« 
toward  the  s^  Kools. 

ATTrrUDE  OF  CHrLDRE5  AND  PAPRNTS  TOWAP/i  VJIOOL 

In  the  etT'T*  *'•  ;i.-' *'•.".*.:.  a?:  r.he.  hor.-ie  vth/x*  aji'  ♦»»'■  »**.•  .'•'•  ',f  ♦.f.*-. 
child  t'^war:  -'.'i'-M  '..'.e  f»if'^.U/,r..t  'A#r<-  iL-.kf'.  ;.'.  a  %'r.  :/":.f'rh.  f/H/\ 
so  tha:  •.:.»- re  -*%.-  "  ••    ,*:..'/  '.  '.:('*":',::.   >.:.  :  ".:.      '.  .''.*      ..;.<•*.;/   .r.   »:./• 

answer-      T'-  '.  .-  :*.   r-  -*■.-•:«■•  ?&:*  v.  •  ' -*.  -. .  ..,•.';    /  .-.».  •     /•.*. 

alor.^  :r.  :.:•-'.  '.'..:.  '.".•  r  -. -r  '    .     •  -.  •  '■■  .-  r   .'  .>. r  *    ',-  •.<  . 

♦  K  £i    i        '-■-•"•    ■  ■  •        '  "  .•  ■  '  ...  •        :  J,   • 

of   -a-iV-    '•    ;-  :  :■■..:  '     .       .    •        '  ... 

cV    .     -r    „     -  •  ■  •    *  • 

C'. '•■*•:■.  '  .    •  "  •  ' 
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Tabu  60.— ATTITUDE  OF  CHILDBEN  TOWARD  SCHOOL. 


Attitade  of  ohUdnn  towvd  tohooL 

PawtnokeL 
R.L 

WoonaookeCf 
R.L 

Colombiii,  Oft. 

Georcift  and 
Alabama 
coontifli. 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

ont. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
ecot. 

L  Batlsfled  with  idiool  and  teadun 
Boyi , 

28 

47.4 
47.7 

81 
60 

41.8 
67.8 

81 
20 

oa7 

80.0 

14 
10 

818 

Oirta 

47.0 

Total 

49 

47.0 

87 

6a8 

61 

07.1 

34 

40.7 

ILMot  satisfied  with  srJiool  and 
teadier: 
L  IndilTerent— 

Boys •• 

8 
4 

10 
8 

8 
8 

4 
8 

8 
2 

2 
1 

6 
2 

8.6 
9.1 

10.9 
0.8 

6.1 
18.1 

0.8 
0.8 

3.4 
4.0 

8.4 
S.3 

8.6 
4.0 

9 
16 

19 
16 

1 
1 

6 
0 

4 

12.0 
16.3 

26.8 
16.8 

1.4 
1.0 

0.7 
0.1 

6.8 

6 
8 

10 
8 

1 

9.8 
8.0 

19.0 
12.0 

2.0 

4 
8 

7 
8 

8 

4 

3 

1 

1 

10.8 

Olrls 

14.8 

S.  Dissatisfied  with  eeneral  man* 
ner  of  life  in  school— 
Boys 

18.4 

Girls 

14.8 

L  Dissatisfied  with  teacher— 
Boys ••.. 

3L1 

Olris 

19.0 

4.  DisUked  to  study- 
Boys 

8 

8.9 

8.8 

4.8 

8.  Failed  to  progrcao 

1 

8.0 

18 

Girls 

f.  Too  big  for  clas»— 

Boys 

4 

6.3 

Girls 

T.  Restless   and   nervous  in 
school— 
Boys •••.. 

2 
6 

2.7 
6.1 

1 

2.0 

9 

8.8 

Girls 

Not  satisfied,  all  causes- 
Boys .* 

31 
23 

52.6 
52.3 

44 

42 

68.7 
42.8 

20 
6 

89.8 
20.0 

34 
11 

03.3 

Girls 

53.4 

Total 

64 

62.4 

86 

49.7 

25 

32.9 

86 

flO.8 

Attitade  of  children  toward  school. 

Colnmt 

»ia,  S.  C. 

Plymoi 

ith,  Pa. 

Hazlet 

on,  Pa. 

TotaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

L  Batisfled  with  school  and  teacher: 
Bo  vs 

24 

16 

68.6 
76.2 

17 
16 

84.0 

48.6 

22 

9 

61.1 
36.0 

107 
148 

47.7 

Girls 

66.4 

Total 

40 

64.5 

33 

SQL  8 

31 

sas 

316 

6L1 

n.  Not  satisfied   with  school  and 
teacher: 
1.  IndilTerent— 

Boys 

1 

2.4 

7 
1 

15 
7 

6 
3 

4 
3 

1 

14.0 
3.0 

30.0 
21.2 

10.0 
9.1 

8.0 
9.1 

2.0 

8 

1 

6 
10 

2 

1 

8 

8.8 

4.0 

13.9 
40.0 

6.0 
4.0 

8.8 

84 

30 

74 
43 

22 

18 

24 
13 

9 
0 

10 
4 

10 
9 

9.7 

Girls 

9.7 

S.  Dissatisfied  with  freneral  man- 
ner of  life  in  Sihool— 
Boys 

8 
2 

2 

1 

4 

19.6 
9.6 

4.0 
4.8 

9.8 

21.1 

Girls 

16.1 

8.  Dissatisfied  with  teacher- 
Bo  vs 

0.8 

Girli 

0.7 

4.  Disliked  to  study— 

Bovs 

0.8 

Girls 

4.9 

8.  Failed  to  progress— 

Bovs 

2.0 

Girls 

2 
2 

9.5 
4.9 

2 

1 
2 

8.0 

2.8 
8.0 

2.3 

0.  Too  big  for  class— 

Bovs 

1 
1 

2.0 

8.0 

2.9 

Girls 

1.5 

7.  Restless    and    nervous    in 
school— 
Bovs 

2.9 

Girls 

6.1 

8.4 

14 
16 

Not  satisfied,  all  causos— 
Boys 

1 
17 
6 

41.5 
Zi.  8 

35.5 

3;} 

17 

«"..  0 
61.5  1 

38. 9 
&4.0 

183 
119 

62.3 

Girls 

44.6 

Total 

22 

50 

30 

49.2 

302 

48.9 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  division  between  the  satisfied  and  the 
dissatisfi/ed  is  very  nearly  even,  51.1  per  cent  satisfied  to  48.9  per 
cent  dissatisfied.  The  proportions  vary  widely,  however,  from  place 
to  place,  standing  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  CHILDKEN  SATISFIED  AND  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH  SCHOOL. 


Locality. 


Cdmnbaf,  O* 

OdtnmMa,  S.  C 

HMieton.  Pa 

Woonsocket,  R.I 

Oeorgia  and  Alabama  counties 

Plymouth,  Pa. 

Pawtuoket,  R.  I 

Total 


6L1 


Per  OAt 

Perent 

not 
aaUifled. 

tatisfled. 

C7.1 

82.9 

84.6 

85.8 

50.8 

40.8 

sas 

40.7 

40.7 

50.3 

30.8 

00.2 

47.6 

52.4 

48.8 


The  leading  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  taking  all  places  together^ 
seemed  a  dislike  of  the  general  manner  of  life  in  school,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  19  per  cent  of  the  children. 
This  was  also  the  leading  cause  in  each  place,  except  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama  schools,  where  dissatisfaction  with  the  teacher 
predominated. 

In  comparing  the  different  localities  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  are  the  only  places  in  which  anj  consid- 
erable number  of  the  children  came  from  other  than  the  public  schools 
of  the  community.  In  Pawtucket,  however,  only  60  of  the  103  chil- 
dren whose  attitude  is  reported  came  from  the  public  schools  there,  30 
having  come  from  parochial  schools,  1 1  from  public  schools  in  other 
places,  and  2  from  other  schools.  In  Woonsocket  only  104  were  from 
the  public  schools,  57  from  parochial  schools,  and  12  from  other 
schools.  Seventeen  in  Pawtucket  and  22  in  Woonsocket  had  left 
school  before  coming  to  these  cities.  On  comparing  the  public  school 
children  of  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  with  all  children  studied 
some  difference  in  the  attitude  toward  school  and  teacher  became 
apparent,  the  percentages  of  tliose  satisfied  standing  as  follows: 

Percent 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.:  ntlsfled. 

All  children  studied 47.6 

Public  school  children 35. 0 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.: 

AU  children  studied 50.  3 

Public  school  children 49. 1 

Assuming  that  the  children  stiidit  il  in  the  other  cities  were  all 
from  the  public  scliooLs  it  will  he  soon  tlmt  Columbus  has  the  smallest 
and  Pawtucket  the  largest  proportion  of  public  school  children 
dissatisfied  with  school  or  teacher.  The  excellent  industrial  schools 
of  Columbus  might  be  credited  with  the  good  showing  that  city  makes 
were  it  not  that  Columbia,  with  nonOf  sbo  '  is  small  a  pro* 
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portion  of  dissatisfaction.  One  might  expect  to  find  dissatisfaction 
correlated  with  compulsory  attendance  to  a  somewhat  advanced  age, 
and  the  high  proportion  in  Pawtucket,  Plymouth^  and  Woonsocket, 
all  places  in  which  14  is  the  legal  age  for  leaving  school,  would  bear 
out  this  theory.  But  in  Plymouth  at  the  time  of  this  investigation 
the  14-year  limit  was  not  enforced  at  all  generally,  and  the  Georgia 
and  Alabamia  district,  in  which  compulsory  attendance  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist,  shows  more  dissatisfaction  than  either  Pawtucket  or 
Woonsocket.  No  general  theory  appears  to  fit  the  case ;  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  in  every  place  visited  the  schools  failed  to  attract  and 
hold  a  proportion  of  the  children  studied,  varying  from  practically 
one-third  to  over  one-half. 

More  girls  were  satisfied  than  boys,(')  the  percentage  for  all  places 
standing  as  follows:  Boys  satisfied,  47.7  per  cent;  girls  satisfied, 
55.4  per  cent.  Boys  dissatisfied,  52.3  percent;  girls  dissatisfied,  44.6 
percent. 

In  two  respects  only  were  more  girls  dissatisfied  than  boys,  namdy : 
Dissatisfied  with  teacher:  Boys,  6.3  per  cent;  girls,  6.7  per  cent.* 
Restless  and  nervous  in  school:  Boys,  2.9  per  cent;  girls,  3.4  per  cent. 

Hazleton  was  the  only  place  in  which  the  boys  were  more  generally 
satisfied  than  the  girls,  61.1  per  cent  of  the  boys,  as  against  36  per  cent 
of  the  girls,  liking  school.  The  three  respects  in  which  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  girls  in  this  city  were  dissatisfied  are :  Dissatisfied  with  gen- 
eral manner  of  school  life:  Boys,  13.9  per  cent;  girls,  40  per  cent. 
Failed  to  progress:  Boys,  none;  girls,  8  per  cent.  Too  big  for  class: 
Boys,  2.8  per  cent;  girls,  8  per  cent. 

Nothing  is  known  which  would  account  for  tins  exception  in 
Hazleton. 

The  predominating  foreign  races  in  Pawtucket,  Woonsocket,  and 
Plymouth  had  a  larger  percentage  of  children  satisfied  with  school 
and  teacher  than  the  English-speaking  people,  while  in  Hazleton  the 
English-speaking  people  had  a  larger  percentage  satisfied  than  the 
German,  which  is  the  predominating  foreign  race  there.  Table  57 
shows  the  attitude  of  the  children,  bv  race  of  father: 

«  Compare  La^ards  in  our  Schools,  by  Leonard  P.  Ayrtv,  Chap.  XIV,  and  partic- 
ularly the  following:  "We  can,  however,  state  definitely  as  a  conclusion  from  the  facta 
that  have  been  presented,  that  our  wthoola  aa  they  now  exist  are  better  fitted  to  the 
needs  and  natures  of  the  girl  than  of  the  boy  pupils"  (p.  158). 

ft  It  will  be  remembered  that  Table  11,  page  52,  showed  that  dislike  of  the  teacher 
was  thp  principal  reason  for  leaving  in  the  case  of  20  boys  and  of  11  girls.  The  two 
showing?  are  not,  of  course,  inconsistent,  but  merely  indicate  that  the  girls  did  not 
consider  their  dislike  of  the  teacher  in  itself  a  sufficient  cause  for  leaving  school  aa 
generally  as  the  boys  did. 
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In  Pawtucket  "and  Woonsocket  the  American  and  in  Plymouth  the 
"  Other  English-speaking  "  element  appear  to  have  had  the  largest  per- 
centapie  of  children  not  satisfied.  In  Pawtucket  30.4  per  cent  of  the 
American  rhildren  were  <liaBatiflfied  with  their  teacher,  while  no 
French  Canadian  children,  either  in  Pawtucket  or  Woonoocket,  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  teacher.  The  French  Canadians,  however, 
had  a  larger  percentage  of  those  who  disliked  to  studj  than  any  other 
race  group  in  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket,  while  in  Plymouth  and 
Hazleton  the  American  and  "Other  English-speaking"  races,  respec- 
tively, had  the  lead  under  this  bead. 

Among  those  who  fail  to  progress,  the  Americans  show  the  largest 

percentage  in  every  place  but  Plymouth,  where  the  lead  belongs  to 

"Other  Engli.^h-speaking."     The  lai^est   percentage  of  those  who 

felt  that  they  were  too  big  for  the  class  is  found  in  Pawtucket  and 

iMM°— S.  Doc.  Mb,  61-2,  vol  7 » 
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Woonsocket  among  the  Americans.  As  for  those  who  were  neiroua 
and  restless  in  school,  the  French  Canadians  show  the  largest  per^ 
centage  in  Pawtucket  and  the  Americans  in  Woonsocket. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Americans  and  other  English- 
speaking  were  less  satisfied  with  the  schools  than  the  foreigners, 
except  in  Hazleton.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  conceit  might  lead  us  to 
attribute  the  uncritical  attitude  of  the  foreigners  to  their  inferior 
intelligence  but  for  the  somewhat  disconcerting  fact  that  it  is  among 
the  Americans  and  ''Other  English-speaking''  that  the  largest  per^ 
centage  of  failure  to  progress  is  found. 

A  heavy  responsibility  is  often  placed  upon  the  parents  for  the 
attitude  of  the  children  toward  school.  Table  58  permits  a  compari- 
son of  the  attitude  of  parents  and  children  toward  school. 

Tabu  6a.— ATTITUDE  OF  CHILDREN  AND  PARENTS  TOWARD  8CH00U 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 


Attitude  of  obUdran  toward  sohool. 


I.  Satisfied  with  school  and  teacher. 


U. 


Not  satisfied  with  school  and  teacher: 

1.  IndllTeront 

2.  Dissiitisrlcd  with  general  manner  of  life  In  school 

3.  Dissatisfied  with  teacher 

4.  Disliked  to  study 

6.  Failed  to  progress 

6.  Too  big  for  class 

7.  Restless  and  nervous  In  school 


Attitude  of  parents  toward  tohooL 


proved. 


44 


Disap- 
proved. 


0 
8 
6 
6 
4 
3 
7 


1 
4 

6 
1 


Igno- 
rant or 

indif- 
ferent. 


2 
1 


Total  not  satisfied , 


Total  reported. 


fnumber. . 
ipercent.. 


39 


12 


Total  reportad. 


Nom- 
ber. 


9 
13 
11 
7 
4 
3 
7 


64 


83 
80.6 


14 
13.6 


6 
6.8 


103 
100.0 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


47.6 


8.7 
12.6 
10.7 
6.8 
3.9 
2.9 
6.8 


I.  Satisfied  with  school  and  teacher. 


II.  Not  8atL<ifled  with  school  and  teacher: 

1.  Indifferent 

2.  Dissatisfied  wit  h  general  manner  of  life  in  school 

3.  Dissatisfied  with  teat»her 

4.  Disliked  to  study 

5.  Failed  to  progress 

6.  Too  big  for  class 

7.  Restless  and  nervous  in  school 


Total  not  satisfied. 
Total  reported...., 


Cnber. 
cent. 


71 


12 
23 
1 
9 
2 
4 
6 


67 


128 
74.8 


3 
1 


8 

4-7 


11 


9 
10 
1 
2 
1 


24 


36 
20.6 


a87 


34 
8 


86 


a  173 
100.0 


60.8 


13.8 
19.7 
1.2 
6.4 
2.3 
2.3 

4.e 


49.7 


100.» 


•  Including  2  parenta,  attitude  not  reported. 
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Tabu  a^ATTITUDB  OV  CHILDREN  AND  PARENTS  TOWARD  SCHOOL-ContlnoBd. 

COLUMBUS,  GA. 


AttlttHto  of  diUdm  towtrd  adbooL 


L  tetUlad  wttb  tBhool  ftDd  teadur. 


n.  Not  ntlsfled  with  Khool  and  t«ochen 

1.  Indifferent 

S.  Diaaatlsfled  with  general  manner  of  lite  in  school . 

S.  Dlantiafied  wiih  teacher 

4.  Disliked  to  study 

ft.  Failed  to  progress 

t.  Too  big  for  class 

7.  Reitleas  and  nervous  in  school 


Total  not  sattifled. 


Attitude  of  parents  toward  sehool. 


proved. 


7 
18 
1 
2 
1 


T^'^'*^ {^cSS: 


DIsap. 
proved. 


rant  or 
indif- 
ferent. 


Total  reported. 


Nam- 
ber. 


a 


7 

13 

1 

s 
1 


Per 

cent. 


67.1 


9.2 
17.1 
1.3 
2.7 
1.3 


1.3 


32.9 


GEORGIA  AND  ALABAMA  COUNTIB8. 


L  tetUlad  with  sehool  and  teacher. 


n.  Mot  satisfied  with  school  and  teacher: 

1.  Indifferent 

2.  Dissatisfied  with  general  manner  of  lif^  in  scho<d 

3.  Dismtisfinl  with  teacher 

4.  DisUked  to  study 

3.  Failed  to  progress 

3.  Too  big  for  class 

7.  Restless  and  nervous  in  school 


Total  not  satisfied. 


Total  reported. 


/number. 
'\peroent. 


13 


3 
3 
2 
2 
1 


2 


13 


31 
63.4 


4 

7 

10 

1 


22 


27 
40.6 


•  24 


7 

10 

12 

3 

1 


•  69 
100.0 


40.7 


11.0 

17.0 

20.2 

6.1 

1.7 


3.4 


60.3 

mo 


COLUMBIA,  S.  <X 


L  Batiifled  with  school  and  teacher. 


n.  Not  satisfied  with  school  and  teacher 

1.  Indifferent 

2.  DissBtlsfioNi  with  general  manner  of  life  in  school. 

3.  Dissatisneil  with  teacher 

4.  Disliked  to  study 

3.  Failed  to  prof^ress 

6.  Too  big  for  class 

7.  Restless  and  nervous  in  school 


Total  not  satisfied, 


86 


7 
2 
4 

1 
1 


2 

1 


15 


4  I 


Total  reportod. 


/number. . 
•\percent.. 


60 
80.6 


8 
12.0 


1 
1 


4 

6.6 


40 


1 

10 
3 
4 
2 
2 


22 


62 
100.0 


64.6 


1.6 
16.1 
4.0 
6.6 
8.2 
8.2 


36.6 


100.0 


•  Including  1  parent,  attitude  not  reported. 
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Tau  ai^— attitude  of  CHILDBSN  and  PABENTS  TOWABD  8CH00L-G(NMliidiA 

FLTK  OU1V»  PA. 


Attitods  of  chiidrea  toward  schooL 


Attitade  of  parenta  towmrd  sohooL 


proved. 


Disap- 
proved. 


IgiUV 
rant  or 

Indif- 
ferent. 


Total  reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


cent 


I.  Batisfled  with  fcbool  and  teachv. 


26 


II.  Not  ntlsfled  with  school  and  teacher: 

1.  Indifferent 

2.  DIflatisfled  with  general  manner  of  life  in  school 

3.  Diflatisfled  with  teacher 

.      4.  Didilced  to  study 

6.  Fafled  to  progress 

0.  Too  big  for  class 

7.  Bettlessand  nervous  in  school 


7 
18 
8 
7 
1 
1 
2 


1 

4 


8 

7 
1 

2 
2 


Total  not  ntisfled 

T«««port*l. P"^,;: 


44 


70 
84.3 


13 
15.7 


100.0 


M.8 


9.0 
20.6 
0.0 
8.6 
1.2 
2.4 
2.4 


00.2 


100.0 


HAZLBTON,  PA. 


I.  Satisfied  with  school  and  teachv. 


n. 


Not  satisfied  with  school  and  teacher: 

1.  Indifferent 

2.  Dissatisfied  with  general  manner  of  life  In  school 

3.  Dissatisfied  with  teacher 

4.  Disliked  to  study 

5.  Failed  to  progress 

0.  Too  big  for  class 

7.  Restless  and  nervous  in  school 


Total  not  satisfied, 
Total  reported.... 


fnumber. . 
'\pcrcent. . 


26 


2 
12 

1 
3 
2 
3 


23 


48 
78.7 


3 
4.9 


2 
3 


81 


4 

16 

8 
8 
2 

8 


30 


10 
16.4 


61 
100.0 


80.8 


0.6 
24.6 
4.0 
4.0 
3.3 
4.0 


40.2 


100.0 


ALL  LOCALITIES. 


I  Satisfied  with  school  and  teacher ,-- 

268 

15 

20 

•  3U 

61.1 

II.  Not  satisfied  with  school  and  teacher: 
1  Indifferent 

37 
84 
20 
33 
12 
12 
18 

8 

14 

19 

2 

2 

16 
19 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

00 
117 
40 
37 
16 
14 
10 

0.7 

3.  Dissatisfied  with  general  manner  of  life  in  school 

3   Dissatisfied  with  teacher 

18.0 
0.6 

4   Disliked  to  stud  v 

0.0 

ft    Fail*^l  to  nroffress. .,,-, 

2.4 

6   Too  bl£  for  class 

2.3 

7   RAstless  and  nervous  In  school ..--- - 

3.1 

Total  not  satisfied .,..  .r ...,,. tt. 

216 

45 

41 

303 

48.0 

rnumber. . 
vpercent.. 

Total  reported 

484 
78.8 

(iO 
9.8 

70 
11.4 

o617 
100.0 

•  e 

•Including  3  parents,  attitude  not  reported. 
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A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  in  every  place  more  of  the  children 
than  of  the  parents  were  dissatisfied  with  the  schools — a  great  many 
more.  Only  a  few  of  the  parents  appeared  ignorant  or  indifferent, 
and  a  smaller  percentage  of  these  were  found  in  the  South  than  in 
the  North.  In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  where  there  was  the  greatest 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  schools  on  the  part  of  both  parents 
and  children,  no  parents  appeared  to  be  ignorant  or  indifferent  in  the 
matter.  The  largest  percentage  of  ignorant  or  indifferent  parents 
(20.5)  was  found  in  Woonsocket,  the  next  in  Hazleton  (16.4)  and 
Plymouth  (15.7).  In  Plymouth,  where  60.2  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  school  and  hated  it  with  a  more  bitter 
hatred  than  was  found  elsewhere,  no  parents  were  found  who  disap- 
proved of  the  schools.  Columbus  was  the  only  other  place  where 
there  were  no  disapproving  parents,  and  there  67.1  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  satisfied  with  the  schooL  The  per  cent  of  parents 
satisfied  with  the  school  and  teacher  was  78.8,  ranging  from  53.4  in 
(Georgia  and  Alabama  counties  to  97.4  per  cent  in  Columbus.  That 
these  differences  were  based  upon  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
educational  values  appears  the  more  probable  the  more  familiar 
one  becomes  with  the  various  school  systems. 

TabUI  89.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PARENTS  WHO  APPROVED  AND  OV  CHILDREN 
WHO  WERE  SATISFIED  AND  WHO  WERE  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH  SCHOOLS,  AND 
NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PARENTS  WHO  APPROVED  OF  SCHOOLS,  BUT  WHOSE 
CHILDREN  WERE  NOT  SATISFIED. 


Lootflty. 

Approving 
parents. 

Satlifled  ohIW 

dlWL 

Children  not 
satiifled. 

Parents    of 

■     chiktren   Dd 

eatltned  who 

approved    of 

flcboob. 

Num-       Ppf 
ber.       em. 

NmiF 
b«. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

89 
87 
36 
18 
18 
44 

a 

Pw 

cent 

Pttvtiwtkat.  R.  I •••••• 

83      aa6 

40 
87 
61 
34 
40 
83 
81 

47.6 
6a8 
67.1 
40.7 
64.5 
30.8 
60.8 

64 

86 
86 
86 

S3 

60 
80 

63.4 
49.8 
83.9 
69.8 
81.8 
80.3 
49.3 

73.3 

128 

74 
81 
60 
70 
48 

74.8 
97.4 
83.4 

8a8 

84.3 
7&7 

68.8 

Columbflii  Oft. ....T.r-, "f 

100.0 

Qeonla  tod  Alabamm  countios 

OolnmbiA.  8.  C 

37.1 
68.3 

PlTinoiith.  Pft 

88.0 

If ABifltATi .  Pa • ....T, 

76.7 

Total 

484 

7&8 

816 

61.1 

803 

«.9 

316 

71.5 

It  is  obvious  that  among  the  schedule  children,  at  least,  the  parents 
can  not  be  held  responsible  to  any  great  degree  for  the  children's  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  schools. 
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It  was  much  easier  to  find  out  that  a  child  was  dissatisfied  at  school 
than  it  was  to  find  out  the  reason  for  the  dissatisfaction,  though  usu- 
ally both  parents  and  children  were  quite  frank  in  their  expressions. 
Many  times  they  did  not  know  themselves.  Sometimes  what  they 
said  confiicted  with  what  the  teacher  said,  as  well  as  with  the  later 
industrial  experience  of  the  child,  as  notably  in  the  following  very 
interesting  case  of  a  Pawtucket  boy  who  left  school  at  14  from  grade 
4  after  eighty-one  months'  schooling: 

The  boy  hated  anything  connected  with  study,  school,  or  teachers. 
The  parents  never  inquirea  why  this  was  so,  and  could  not  give  a  reason. 
He  had  nothing  agamst  his  teachers  except  as  they  represented  the 
school.  The  parents  believe  in  education,  had  no  fault  to  filid  with  the 
school,  and  were  able  and  willing  to  send  him  another  year.  But  each 
morning  he  had  to  be  urged  ana  driven  to  school.  Otherwise  was  one 
of  the  best  boys  imaginable,  helping  his  mother  to  take  care  of  the 
little  ones,  and  oringing  in  coal  and  wood,  etc.  He  would  coax  her  to 
let  him  stay  away  from  school  and  oflFer  to  do  the  washing,  wheel  the 
babies  all  day  around  their  dooryard,  and  do  any  work  or  anything  she 
wanted  him  to  do,  if  he  could  stay  away  from  the  books.  His  parents 
were  anxious  for  him  to  stand  as  well  in  school  as  his  elder  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  they  saw  it  was  no  use:  he  simply  could  not  learn;  even  his 
alphabet,  they  said,  was  incomprehensible.  He  got  along  with  figures 
a  little  better.  When  he  was  old  enough  to  get  his  working  papers 
his  father  and  mother  discussed  the  situation  and  very  reluctantly 
consented  to  allow  him  to  go  to  work.  Three  months  previous  to  his 
birthday  (in  April)  he  began  a  systematic  visiting  of  the  machine  rooms 
in  different  mills  and  found  a  position  that  suited  him,  in  the  same  in- 
dustry, but  not  in  the  same  mill,  followed  by  his  father  (paper  miU), 
which  he  promptly  took  one  week  after  leaving  school.  What  he 
had  learned  in  the  three  months  of  observation  and  visiting  about 
among  the  machinists  enabled  him  to  take  an  unusually  advanced 
position,  causing  considerable  surprise  to  his  parents,  who  had  begun 
to  think  him  hopelesslv  dull.  He  has  advanced  in  knowledge  of 
machinery  so  much  witliin  the  past  eight  months  that  his  employer 
has  offered  to  have  him  tauglit  the  machinist's  trade  at  his  own 
expense,  and  he  will  probably  go  to  liis  trade  in  the  spring.  In  the 
meantime  he  has  begun  to  see  the  application  of  figures  in  mechanics 
and  studies  at  his  arithmetic  whenever  lie  can.  Ho  is  entirely  changed, 
his  mother  says,  alert  and  quick  where  he  used  to  be  dull,  and  much 
happier,  always  up  early  and  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  ''does  not 
work  with  his  eye  on  the  clock *^  when  he  gets  there. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is  not  exceptional.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing instances,  chosen  from  many,  of  remarkably  bright  children 
who  (lid  not  wish  to  stav  in  school : 

No.  1.  Teacher  said  lie  was  bright  and  did  ever\'thing  well.  His 
father  said  he  did  well  in  his  studic^s  and  in  oth(T  ways;  was  at  the 
head  of  bis  class  for  two  years;  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  both  French 
and  English  well.     His  teacher  wanted  him  to  stay.     Left  school 
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because  he  hiid  lost  interest  there  and  wanted  a  change,  and  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  earning  money.  Left  at  14  from  grade  5.  Parents 
likea  school  and  wanted  boy  to  go  longer,  but  felt  it  was  no  use  to 
force  him. 

No.  2.  "Very  bright  boy,  but  indifferent  and  careless,  almost  sullen 
in  school/'  said  his  teacher.     He  now,  at  the  age  of  15,  earns  S16.50 
a  week  as  a  telegraph  operator.    His  employer  says,  ''Boy  of  very 
exceptional  ability,  brignt,  ambitious,  and  of  excellent  character. 
Left  school  at  15  Ihrom  second  year  of  secondary  industrial  school. 

No.  3.  ''Splendid  disposition,  most  intelligent  boy  I  ever  taueht, 
well  read,  and  adapted  for  a  profession/'  said  his  teacher.  But 
his  stepmother  said  ne  did  not  like  to  study.  He  is  now  a  doffer  in 
a  cotton  mill.    Left  school  at  13  from  grace  4. 

No.  4.  "Very  bright  boy,  a  wonder,  could  do  anything,"  said  his 
teacher;  above  the  average  in  scholarship,  but  below  in  deportment, 
mischievous;  best  fitted  for  professional  work  in  any  line  he  might 
choose.     He  hated  school,  and  is  now  a  slate  picker.    A  Slovak  W)j. 

Such  cases  as  the  above  are  a  problem  for  the  schools.  What  was 
the  matter?  Something  surely  was  wrong  when  children  of  this 
stamp  cared  so  little  for  school. 

Some  obvious  causes  of  dissatisfaction  present  themselves.  The 
child's  capacity  may  have  much  to  do  with  it;  a  pupil  who  is  dull  and 
backward  is  not  likely  to  be  fond  of  school.  Age  may  be  another 
reason;  if  from  any  cause  a  child  falls  behind  those  of  his  own  age 
and  is  obliged  to  rank  with  children  much  younger  than  himself, 
dissatisfaction  may  naturally  be  expected.  The  character  of  the 
teaching  given  may  count.  And  if  all  other  conditions  are  favorable, 
health  and  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  schoolroom  may  have  much 
to  do  with  the  attitude  toward  school  attendance. 

In  an  effort  to  find  how  far  the  first  of  these  causes  was  effective,  a 
careful  canvass  was  made  of  the  teachers  and  their  estimate  of  the 
capacity  of  each  child  sought.  Their  opinion  was  asked  as  to  four 
points:  General  capacity,  scholarship,  deportment,  and  age  as  com- 
pared with  others  in  the  same  grade.  Estimates,  of  course,  must  be 
taken  as  representing  opinions,  not  actual  facts,  but  these  estimates 
were  given  after  careful  consideration  by  persons  well  qualified  to 
judge,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  present  a  pretty  fair  picture  of 
actual  conditions.  Combining  these  estimates,  we  have  Table  60, 
showing  the  child's  attitude  toward  school  correlated  with  the  teacher's 
opinion  of  the  child. 
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Tabu  60.— ATTITUDE  OF  CHILDBBN  TOWARD  SCHOOL 


Attitude  of  children  toward  soliooL 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
ported. 

Satisfied  with 

•chooland 

teacher. 

Not  satisfied  with  school 
andteaohw. 

TMidurt*  eetlmattf  of  olilhlm. 

Indiflerent. 

Dissatisfied 

with  general 

manner  of  Hit 

inaohooL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

OtDffal  oaimdty: 

BrIglitTTr... 

177 
207 
149 

107 

110 
40 

60.6 
53.1 
32.0 

12 
16 
21 

6.8 

7.7 

14.1 

90 
88 
86 

16.4 
18.4 
M.3 

Avoiun.... 

DuU.T. 

Total  rep<wted 

533 

84 

266 
40 

40.0 
68.8 

40 
U 

0.3 
13.1 

103 
14 

10.8 
16.7 

N^traportod * 

Total 

617 

315 

51.1 

60 

0.7 

117 

18L0 

14.0 
16.7 
M.ft 

Miolarsalp: 

Above  aT€raM 

114 
228 
188 

74 

125 

66 

64.0 

54.8 
85.1 

0 
16 
26 

7.0 

£.6 

13.8 

17 
88 
46 

Average 

Below  averace 

680 
87 

266 
60 

60.0 
57.4 

40 
11 

0.2 
12.6 

101 
16 

10.1 
U.4 

Kot  reported 

Total..., 

617 

815 

51.1 

60 

0.7 

117 

18.0 

Dtportment: 

Above  averace 

211 

222 

02 

120 

107 

35 

66.0 
48.2 
88.0 

15 

27 

7 

7.1 

12.1 

7.6 

81 
45 
24 

14.7 

20.8 
26.1 

Average 

Behnr  average 

Total  reported 

625 
92 

262 
53 

49.9 
67.6 

40 

11 

0.8 

12.0 

160 

17 

19.0 

1&4 

Not  reported • 

Total 

617 

315 

51.1 

60 

0.7 

117 

18.0 

Age: 

Oldw  than  averaiw r 

367 

128 

23 

174 
70 
14 

47.4 
54.7 
60.9 

87 
11 

10.1 
8.6 

76 
19 

4 

20.7 
14.0 
17.4 

Average 

Tooneer  than  averaee 

Total  reported 

618 
99 

258 
57 

40.8 
57.6 

48 
12 

0.3 
12.1 

00 
18 

10.1 

18.2 

Not  reooried 

Total 

617 

815 

51.1 

60 

0.7 

117 

18.0 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  taking  all  places  together 
39.5  per  cent  of  the  bright  pupils  are  not  satisfied,  as  against  46.9 
per  cent  of  the  average,  and  67.1  per  c^nt  of  the  dull."  Evidently 
there  is  a  relation  between  dullness  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
schools,  but  the  noteworthy  thing  is  that  even  among  the  bright 
pupils  so  large  a  percentage  were  not  satisfied.  The  classifications 
under  scholarship  and  deportment  show  much  the  same  results,  the 
differences  not  being  sufficient  to  require  comment.     Among  those 

« Capacity,  of  course,  does  not  determine  grade,  which  dopends  also  on  age  and 
length  of  school  attendance.  The  bright,  average,  and  dull  pupils  were  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  grades,  the  bright  being  but  little,  if  at  all,  more  numerous  in 
the  upper  grades. 
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AXD  TBAGBSBT  X8TIICATX8  OV  CHZLDEXM. 


Attttudt  of  clilldra  towwd  idiooL 

Not  wtUiad  wtCh  adiool  and  tCMte 

• 

Dimtfafled 

DUOcadto 
mxAj, 

Failodtopro- 

ToolHfforeiiM. 

RoitlMivid 
oorroos  to 

TotaL 

Nod. 

iMT. 

Tm 

bOE. 

OHtt. 

Kom- 
bor. 

Pv 

Kom- 
bor. 

PV 
oodL 

Nom- 
bor. 

Pv 
ont 

Noai- 
bor. 

PV 

f 
14 
IJ 

i.1 
8.7 

10 
14 
JO 

6.6 
6.8 

6.7 

8 

4 
7 

1.7 
L8 
4.7 

9 
5 
5 

1.7 
2.4 
9.9 

2.2 
2.0 
5.4 

70 

97 

100 

98.5 
46l8 

87.1 

96 
4 

&8 
4.6 

94 

3 

6.4 
X4 

14 
1 

X6 
1.2 

1 

14 
L2 

18 

9.4 

L2 

207 

50.1 
41.7 

40 

4 
14 
U 

6.5 

97 

6 
15 

1         u 

6.0 

15  ^       2.4 

14 

2.9 

18 

9.1 

802 

40 
108 
122 

1       48.8 

1.6 
CI 
f.6 

5.9 

6.6 

6.8 

1 

8 
7 

.0 
2.6 

9.7 

1 
7 

5 

.8 
9.1 
2.7 

1.8 
8.8 

4.2 

96u1 
4Bl1 

64.0 

96 
4 

6.8 
4.6 

94              &4 
9             9^4 

14 

1 

X6 
1.2 

U]       2.5 
l|       L2 

18 

9.4 

L2 

285 

97 

50.0 
42.8 

40 

.       6.S 

97  j           6.0  I         15 

2.4  i         14  i       X9 

i      !• 

1       >.l 

902 

1         81 

1       115 

57 

1       «•• 

ft 

18 
U 

1 

2.4 

8-1 

19.0 

1 

t           11 

8 

7.1 
5.0 
8.7 

10          4.7 
>           4          1.8 

6 

4 
9 

2.8 

1.8 
9.9 

4.9 
2.7 
9.9 

49.1 
61.8 
62.0 

' 1 

6.7 
6.4 

94              6l5            14          2.7 
8|           9.9-           1          1.1 

19 

1 

15 
LI 

18 

9.4 

LI 

268 
98 

1  50.1 
42.4 

1          4I» 

!        6.5 

1 

97 

6.0 

16 

2.4 

14 

2.9 

18 

9.1 

MS 

41.8 

I 


f 


7.4 
7.0 


22 

7  . 
9! 


6.0  • 
5.5 

IXC  , 


0  ;        2.4 

9  !        2.9 

2 :     *.7 


8 

5 


2.2 
9.0 


14 

4 


9.8 

9.1 


1«  < 

fi6| 
8  i 


52.6 
45.9 
90.1 


6.9 

4.0 


n 

5 


6.2 

5.1 


14 
1 


6.4 


r 


6.0 


2.7 
1.0 


19, 

1  i 


2.5  . 
1.0, 


18 

1 


9.5 

1.0 


MO 
42 


80.  t 
42.4 


U  1L4 


14  t.% 


18 


9.1 


9rj2 


«.8 


•  BtMd  on  total  OTnnbcr  rrponod. 


who  are  alx^ve  the  average  age  of  their  companions,  dissatisfaction 
is  not  so  general  as  might  }>e  expecte^J.  TJie  table  seems,  indeed, 
to  indicate  that  age  do(ss  not  count  for  as  much  as  size  in  cau.sing 
dissatisfaction.  The  ovenrro^-n  chiM.  even  though  he  be  of  the 
game  age  as  his  c^'mpanion.*.  is  more  prone  to  be  discontented  than 
the  cLiid  who  d'^-es  not  f'r.spicuously  differ  from  his  classmates, 
even  iijyi'z^i  he  u.i^\  reallv  be  older  than  ihev. 

_  •  •  • 

To  sav  •.hat  &  ('iaVi  U  dLs=ati.sfied  in  >^bool  because  he  is  duD  does 
not  tell  iLe  'f^'uAr  ^.\'»Ty.  TTie  q^jestion  must  be  earned  a  step  further 
back  ^Vr^T  .-  :.*•  'i';!i*  1^  Le  intellectually  defective,  or  has  the 
BcLoo*  faiieo  to  .'o  .-^  '.r.e  inielligence  he  possesses  ?    Again  and  again 
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among  the  children  who  had  gone  to  work  cases  like  the  following 
were  found: 

No.  1.  An  Italian  boy,  14  years  old,  left  school  from  third  ^rade,  a 
sewer  in  print  work.  Teacher's  estimate — dull,  below  average  m  schol- 
arship, incapable  of  high  skill.  Employer's  estimate — bright,  capable 
of  high  skill;  highest  probable  position  attainable,  foreman  at  S20  to 
S30  a  week. 

No.  2.  An  American  boy,  left  grade  5  at  12  years  old;  is  puller-off  in 
glass  factory.  Teacher's  estimate — dull,  below  average  in  scholar- 
ship and  deportment;  incapable  of  acquiring  high  skill.  Employer's 
estmiate — bright,  capable  of  acquiring  hign  skill;  good  character, 
"elegant  boy."  Initial  wage,  $3.60;  present  wage,  S6.  Highest 
position  will  probably  be  glass  blower  in  six  years  at  $60  a  weeE. 

No.  3.  A  Welsh  girl,  15  years  old  at  leaving  grade  7,  works  in  sauib 
factory.  Teachers  estimate — dull,  below  average  in  scholarwip. 
Employer's  estimate — bright,  a  good,  reliable  girl;  may  become  a 
skillful  squib  maker,  earning  from  $10to$15a  week. 

In  an  effort  to  gain  some  light  on  the  question  of  dullness  the 
employer's  estimate  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  children  was 
secured  in  180  cases  and  compared  with  the  teacher's.'  The  results 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Tablk  61.-TEACHERS'   AND   EMPLOYERS'   ESTIMATES    OF   GENERAL  CAPACITY  OF 

CHILDREN. 


Capacity  of  children. 


BrlRht 

Average 

Dull 

Total  reported 


Teachers'  estimates. 


Number. 


47 

47 


180 


Per  cent. 


26.1 
47.8 
2(i.  1 


100.0 


Employers'  esti- 
mates. 


Number. 


77 
14 


Percent. 


40.4 

42.8 

7.8 


ISO 


100.0 


Agreeing  estimatet. 


Number. 

Percent 
of  total 
number 
com- 
pared. 

23 

38 
9 

12.8 

21.1 

&0 

70 

3S.» 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  employers  considered  nearly  half  of  these 
children  bright,  while  the  teachers  j)iit  only  a  trifle  over  one-fourth 
of  them  in  this  group,  and  that  the  employers  clas.sc^d  only  14  as 
dull,  a<^ainst  47  whom  the  teachei's  so  describe.  Of  course  too  much 
weight  must  not  be  laid  on  mere  estimates,  hut  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  these  children  who  were  looked  u})on  as  dull  and  unintelligent  in 
the  schoolroom  became  eager,  alert,  and  interested  wlien  they  entered 
the  industrial  world  seems  to  show  that  the  school  was  at  least  partly 
in  fault.  And  this  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  already 
commented  upon,  tliat  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  bright  scholars 
were  dissatisfied. 


«In  many  cases  tht»  rhiMV  employer  Hi/es  too  little  of  it  to  form  any  opinion  of  its 
capacity.     For  this  and  other  rea.^und  it  wa.-<  iuip«.»H.-*ible  to  get  the  employer's  e^tiniate 
In  the  majority  ol  casea. 
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As  an  offset  to  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  teachers  have 
a  better  opportunity  than  the  employers  to  judge  of  the  child's 
mental  capacity.  When  the  teacher  says  a  child  is  dull  and  the 
employer  says  he  is  bright,  it  may  be  that  the  teacher  has  failed  to 
understand  and  interest  the  child,  or  it  may  be  that  she  is  judging 
him  by  a  different  standard  from  that  required  in  his  work,  which 
may  be  almost  purely  physical. 

Would  the  introduction  of  manual,  industrial,  or  trade  training 
have  increased  the  school's  hold  upon  the  child  1  It  was  difficult  to 
tell.  The  answers  to  the  question  usually  had  to  be  obtained  from 
parents,  who  could  only  give  their  opinion  as  to  what  the  child's 
attitude  would  have  been  in  the  case  supposed.  Considerable  interest 
was  expressed  in  the  subject,  especially  in  the  possibilities  of  trade 
training.  Of  the  two  main  reasons  mentioned  for  the  child's  interest 
in  such  matters,  viz,  first,  ''He  prefers  to  work  with  his  hands  rather 
than  with  his  head,"  and,  second,  ''He  desires  to  learn  a  trade  or 
some  manual  occupation/'  the  second  was  given  more  than  twice 
as  often  as  the  first. 

Reports  on  this  point  were  received  for  583  children.  Combining 
them  we  have  the  following  results: 

Table  02.-CHILDRBN  WHO  WOULD  HAVE  BERN  MOBE  DE8IB0U8  OF  STAYING  IN 
SCHOOL    IF    MANUAL  OR  INDU8TRLLL  TRAININO  HAD  BEEN  GIVEN. 


Attitude  off  diUdren  toward  tcfaool. 


Num- 
ber re- 
portod. 


T«. 


Num- 
ber. 


B0T8. 

Satlflfled  with  acbool  and  teacher 

Not  aatiflfled  with  tehooi  and  teacher. 


150 
177 


Total. 


337 


42 
47 


eent. 


28.0 
26.0 


Pcrhapa. 


Num- 
ber. 


14 
20 


m 


27.2 


OIELS. 

Satisfied  with  school  and  tearher 

Not  satisfied  with  school  and  t<^:her. 


Total. 


143 
113 


25 

20 


2M 


17.5 
25.7 


54  I      21.1 


34 


0 

13 


22 


Per 
cent. 


0.3 
U.3 


No. 


Nimi- 
ber. 


94 
110 


P« 

cent 


ei7 
02.1 


10.4 


204 


62.4 


6.S| 
11.5  ' 


100 

71 


76.2 
62.8 


8.6 


IW        70.8 


ROTS  AND  GIRU. 

Satisfied  with  school  and  teacher 

293 

•JW) 

67 
76 

1 

22.  f 

26.2 

23 
33 

1 

7.8  ! 
11.4 

203 

181 

60.8 

Not  satisfied  with  school  and  teacher 

62.4 

• 

Total 

5K3 

143 

24.  5 

1 

56 

9.6 

384 

65.0 

One  w(iul<l  naturally  expect  to  find  manual  or  industrial  training 
appealing  more  strongly  to  l>oys  than  to  girls,  but  this  seems  to  show 
an  unexpected  similarity  in  their  attitudes,  a  trifle  over  one-fifth 
of  the  girls  and  one-fourth  of  the  boys  being  sure  they  would  have 
preferred  to  stay  could  such  training  have  been  secured.  The  boys 
and  girls  show,  however,  one  curious  and  rather  inexplicable  difl'er- 
ence.    As  between  the  satisfied  and  dissatisfied  boy&  t\\K^^  S&  n^v| 
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little  difference,  but  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the  former  would 
have  been  desirous  of  staying.  Among  the  girls,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  dissatisfied  than  of  the  satisfied 
would  have  desired  to  stay  if  such  training  had  been  given.  Just 
what  this  indicates  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  in  itself  it  is  striking. 

One  evidence  of  interest  in  school  was  shown  in  Colmnbus  and 
Hazleton  when  57.2  and  55.7  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  children 
remained  in  school  till  the  end  of  the  term.  The  average  for  the 
other  places  b  35.8  per  cent. 

Truancy  and  refusal  to  attend  school  were  f oimd  in  30  or  40  cases, 
though  only  17  children  (16  boys  and  1  girl)  were  classed  as  habitual 
truants,  of  whom  10  were  in  Plymouth.  Eight  of  these  last  were 
put  to  work  on  accoimt  of  their  truancy,  and  1  other  in  Columbia. 
In  Woonsocket  no  cases  of  truancy  were  reported. 

Many  of  the  truants  were  bright  and  above  the  average  in  scholar- 
ship, according  to  the  teacher's  estimate.  Sometimes  they  hated 
school,  sometimes  they  had  had  a  ''falling  ouf  with  the  teachert 
sometimes  they  had  come  imder  the  influence  of  bad  companions. 
In  almost  ev^ry  case  there  was  an  absence  of  parental  control. 

AMOUNT  OF  SCHOOUNO  OF  CHILDRBN. 

This  topic  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects:  (a)  Ability  to 
read  or  write  English  or  some  other  language,  and  (b)  grade  and 
niunber  of  months  of  school  attendance,  as  related  to  age  and  to  each 
other. 

LITERACT  OF  CHILDKSN. 

First  as  to  literacy."  Only  16  of  the  children  were  unable  to 
read  in  any  language.  When  the  question  concerned  the  English 
language,  the  results  were  quite  different,  there  being  29,  of  whom  3 
were  foimd  in  Pawtucket  and  26  in  Woonsocket,  who  could  neither 
speak,  read,  nor  write  English.  Seventy-one  children  were  deficient 
in  one  or  all  of  these  particulars. 

Tablb  63.-NUMBER   OF  CHILDREN  UNABLE  TO  READ  AND  WRITE,  BY  SEX. 


Locality. 

Unable  to  read  any 
language. 

Unable  to  spt^ak,  read, 
or  write  English. 

Deficient  In  one  of  th« 
parttculan  meotkniMl 
in  preceding  oolumm. 

• 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Pawtucket.  R.  I 

1 

1 

3 

8 

1 
18 

3 

26 

6 

16 
2 

6 
6 
2 

1 

ao 

1 

8* 

1 

• 
46 

8 

6 

f 
8 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Columbus,  Oft 

2 

4 
4 
2 

1 

i* 

1 

8 

4 
6 
3 

Qeorgia  and  Alabama  coun- 
ties  

Columbia,  8.  C 

Plymouth,  Pa 

BailetoQ,  Pa 



1 

Total 

13  ,           3            16 

1 

10 

19 

29 

36 

36 

n 

•  The  home  statement  was  the  only  information  gained  on  this  point. 
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In  addition  to  these,  68  other  children  were  found  who  were  said 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  ''very  little/'* 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  these  cases  is  the  number  of  children 
who  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  attended  school  here  for  years, 
and  yet  can  not  speak,  read,  or  write  English.  A  good  illustration 
of  this  was  afforded  by  a  Woonsocket  girl.  She  was  14  years  old, 
appeared  fairly  intelligent,  and  had  attended  school  eight  years, 
the  first  six  in  a  French  school  (where  the  teaching,  however,  was 
supposed  to  be  in  English  half  the  day)  and  the  last  two  in  a  public 
school.  Yet  she  could  not  speak  English  and  understood  it  so 
imperfectly  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  an  interpreter  when 
talking  to  her. 

Nearly  all  these  cases  were  found  in  Woonsocket,  where  there  is  a 
large  foreign  population  and  where  evidently  a  child  may  grow  up 
almost  untouched  by  Americanizing  influences.  A  few  typical  cases 
follow: 

No.  1.  Boy,  15,  bom  in  United  States  of  French  Canadian  parent- 
age; last  attended  parochial  school;  fifth  grade;  70  months'  schooling; 
can  not  read  and  write  English. 

No.  2.  Boy,  14,  bom  in  United  States  of  French  Canadian  parent- 
age; last  attended  public  school;  third  grade;  60  months'  schooling; 
can  not  read  or  write  English. 

No.  3.  Boy,  16,  bom  in  United  States  of  French  Canadian  parent- 
age; last  attended  parochial  school:  third  grade;  45  months'  schooling; 
can  not  read,  write,  or  speak  English. 

No.  4.  Girl,  14,  bom  m  United  States  of  Lithuanian  parentage; 
lived  here  always;  last  attended  public  school;  second  grade;  40 
months'  schooling;  can  not  read  or  write  English. 

In  the  consideration  of  grade  and  number  of  months  of  school 
attendance,  as  related  to  age  and  to  each  other,  there  are  three  com- 
parisons that  should  be  made:  (1)  Between  grade  and  age  of  children; 
(2)  between  number  of  months  of  school  attendance  and  age  of 
children;  (3)  between  grade  and  number  of  months  of  school  attend- 
ance of  cliildren. 

By  a  study  of  these  different  measures  of  the  amount  of  scliooling 
enjoyed,  and  of  their  interrelations^  some  remarkable  facts  are 
broujjcht  to  lij^ht,  especially  when  the  different  localities  are  compared 
with  each  other.  The  threefold  comparison  seems  necessary  because 
of  local  (liiFerences  in  rof^ard  to  age  at  entering  and  leaving  school, 
and  individual  (liiFerences  in  the  amount  accomplished  in  a  given 
time.  In  the  southern  localities  especially  it  is  not  unusual  for  older 
boys  and  girls  to  enter  the  first  grade.  Cases  were  found  in  which 
boys  of  16  and  even  18,  seizing  the  first  opportunity  they  had  had  of 
getting  any  schooling,  had  entered  primary  grades  with  cliildren  not 
yet  in  their  teens.  More  often,  however,  when  a  child  was  decidedly 
above  the  age  of  his  classmates,  it  was  found  to  be  a  case  of  retarda- 
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Table  64.— AGB  AT  LEAVING  SCErOOL,  QRADB  LAST  ATTENDED,  AVERAGE  AGE  FOl 
EACH  GRADE,  AND  AVERAGE  GRADE  COMPLETED  FOR  EACH  AGE-Conttnmd. 

COLUMBUS,  GA^^-Condaded. 


Grade- 

Sex  and  am  at  leavr 
tng  school. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Total. 

Aver- 

grade 
com- 
pleted. 

14  years: 

Bov8.  .....••••.. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

5 

1 

2 

1 
8 

8 

1 

1 
1 

11 
7 

0 

1 

6.1 

Glrto 

5.5 

15  years: 

Boys 

6.8 

Glrla 

7.8 

Total: 

Boys 

Gli 

4 
2 

4 
3 

11 
9 

7 
5 

10 
2 

8 

1 

a5 
3 

»2 
cl 

51 
20 

4.2 

3.7 

Aven«e  age  In  eaoh 
'  grade: 

Boys 

10.5 
U.0 

11.0 
12.5 

12.4 
13.1 

12.8 
12.7 

13.8 
14.5 

14.5 
14.5 

14.9 
14.5 

15.0 
15.5 

13.1 
13.2 

Qlrto 

B0T8  AND  GIBLfl. 

7  years 

2 

S 

.8 

S  Tears 

9  years 

1 

4* 

1 

1 

2* 

5 
4 
6 
2 
1 

1 

1 

3* 

6 

1 

S 

4 

12 
18 
16 
18 
10 

8.8 

10  yfars 

1 
1 

1 

2.6 

11  years 

2 
3 
2 
3 
2 

2.6 

12  years 

1 

6* 

2 

• 

8.S 

13  yfars 

1 

4 
3 

i* 

2 

3.6 

14  years 

1 

fiL2 

15  years 

6.0 

Total 

6 

7 

20 

12 

12 

9 

8 

8 

77 

4.0 

Average  age  In  each 
Kraae 

10.7 

11.6 

12.7 

12.8 

13.5 

14.6 

14.8 

15.2 

13.1 

GEORGIA  AND  ALABAMA  COUNTIES. 


7  years: 

Boys 

1 

1 

as 

Glrla 

8  years: 

Boys 

1 

1 

1  8 

Girls 

9  years: 

Boys 

Girls 

10  years: 

Boys 

Girls 

11  years: 

Boys 

1 

1 

4.8 

Girls 

12  years: 

Boys 

4 
1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

3 

1 

1 
2 

1 

9 
3 

11 

8 

10 
7 

6 

3 

2.1 

Girls 

2.1 

13  years: 

Boys 

1 

1 

1 
2 

3,2 

Girls 

8.7 

14  years: 

Boys 

i' 

1 

1 

1 

2.7 

Girls 

3.1 

15  years: 

Boys 

1 
1 

1 

4.5 

Girls 

4.8 

Total: 

Boys 

Girls 

12 

4 

6 
3 

6 
2 

7 
7 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 
3 

1 

39 
21 

3.0 
8.4 

a  Including  three  from  Secondary  Industrial  School. 
» Including  two  from  Secondary  Industrial  School. 
•  Including  one  from  Secondary  Industrial  SohooL  . 
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woomocKiT.  m.  k 
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IE 
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"'S^ 
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48 
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lt,t 

Itfl 

lis 
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M.3 
14.4 

lis 

it? 

!!:! 

Hi 

lit 
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1 

I 
1 

■j 

1 

5 

::' 

■1 

■! 

i 

5 

1 

4 

a 

IB 

31 

31 

al 

IS 

M 
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1«0 

It 

m 
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14.J 
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14.1 
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14.4 
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14.4 

14.4 
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(Tbls  ttibl*  iDcludM  Avt  ba;i  and  one  girl  who  wen  Iram  BcoaiulaiT  lodUftrla]  School.] 
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Table  64.— AGB  AT  LBAVINO  SCHOOL,  QRADB  LAST  ATTENDED,  AVERAOB  AGE  FOl 
EACH  GRADE,  AND  AVERAGE  GRADE  COMPLETED  FOR  EACH  AGB-Conttnnid. 

COLUMBUS,  GA^-Condaded. 


Orade- 

Sex  and  am  at  Leavr 
tng  school. 

1. 

i 
2. 

3. 

4 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Total. 

Aver- 

grade 

com- 

pUtad. 

14  years: 

Boys. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 
3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

11 

7 

0 
1 

6.1 

Glrti 

6.6 

16  years: 

Boys 

6.8 

Glrto. 

7.8 

Total: 

Boys 

Girls 

4 

2 

4 
3 

11 
9 

7 
6 

10 
2 

8 

1 

•  6 
3 

»2 
el 

61 
26 

4.2 

8.7 

Averitf e  age  In  eaoh 
'  grade: 

Boys 

10.6 
ILO 

ILO 
12.6 

12.4 
13.1 

12.8 
12.7 

13.3 
14.6 

14.6 
14.6 

14.9 
14.6 

16.0 
16.6 

13.1 
13.2 

Olris 

BOTS  AND  GIBLB. 

7 years X . 

2 

S 

.8 

SyearSx..... 

^  years 

1 

4* 

1 
1 

2* 

6 
4 

6 
2 
1 

1 
1 

3* 

6 
1 

2 

4 
12 
18 
16 
18 
10 

8.8 

10  years 

1 
1 

1 

2.6 

11  years 

2 
8 
2 
3 
2 

2.6 

12  years 

1 

6* 

2 

• 

8.6 

13  years 

1 
4 

3 

i* 

2 

3.6 

14  years 

1 

fiia 

16  years 

6.0 

Total 

6 

7 

20 

12 

12 

9 

8 

8 

77 

4.0 

Aventfe  age  In  each 
sraoe 

10.7 

11.6 

12.7 

12.8 

13.6 

14.6 

14.8 

16.2 

13.1 

GEORGIA  AND  ALABAMA  COUNTIES. 


7  years: 

Boys 

1 

1 

0.8 

Olrl3 

8  years: 

Boys 

1 

1 

1.8 

Girls 

9  years: 

Boys 

Girls 

10  years: 

Boys 

Girls 

11  years: 

Boys 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4.8 

Girls 

12  years: 

Boys 

4 
1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
2 

I 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

3 

1 

1 
2 

1 

9 
3 

11 
8 

10 
7 

6 

3 

2.1 

Girls 

2.1 

13  years: 

Boys 

1 

1 

1 
2 

3.2 

Girls 

8.7 

14  years: 

Boys 

i* 

1 

1 
1 

2.7 

Girls 

3.1 

16  years: 

Boys 

1 

1 

1 

4.6 

Girls 

4.8 

Total: 

Boys 

Girls 

12 

4 

6 
3 

6 
2 

7 
7 

3 
1 

3 

1 

2 
3 

I 

30 
21 

3.0 
8.4 

a  Including  three  from  Secondary  Industrial  School. 

*  Including  two  from  Secondary  Industrial  School. 

•  Including  one  from  Secondary  Industrial  SohooL  . 
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Tabu  M.— AGB  AT  LBAVINO  SCHOOL,  GRADE  LAST  ATTENDED,  AVBBAOE  AGE  FOB 
EACH  GRADE,  AND  AVERAGE  GRADE  COMPLETED  FOR  EACH  AGE--CootfaiiMiL 

GEORGIA  AND  ALABAMA  COUimBB-Coiicladad. 


and  a^  at  leav- 
Ingac 


ace  at  1 
ichool. 


Average  age  in  each 
grade: 

Boyi 

Girii 


BOT8  AMD  aOtU. 


Tyears.. 
Syears.. 
ftyears.. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

12  years. 
12  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 


Grade— 


11.1 
13.8 


11.8 
112 


14.0 
14.5 


14.1 
14.1 


18.5 
115 


18.5 
14.5 


7. 


14.5 
14.8 


U.5 


Total. 


18.5 
14.0 


gride 

oom- 

pletad. 


Li 
Li 


Total. 


Average  age  in  each 


Lverage 
grade. 


5 

4 
5 
1 


3 
8 
1 


1 
2 

4 
1 


2 

5 
4 
8 


1 
1 
2 


10 


13.8 


8 


12.0 


14.1 


14 


m 


13.8 


4 

18.8 


14.» 


15.5 


1 

12 
10 
17 

0 


00 


13.7 


4.S 

a.1 

8.4 

a.0 

4.0 


S.1 


COLUMBIA,  S.  C 


0  years: 

Hoys. 

Girls 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

Oii 

7  years: 

lioya. 

.8 

Girls 

.• 

8  years: 

Bo  vs. 

GirLs 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

.8 

0  years: 

Boys 

.8 

(Jirls 

10  ypurs: 

Boys 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

i' 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

6 
3 

G 
4 

8 
6 

11 

2.8 

(Jirls 

1 

1.8 

11  years: 

Bojrs 

1 

2.4 

Girls 

1 
1 

1.8 

12  ypors: 

jJoys 

1 

1 

4 
2 

4 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

3.1 

(Jlrls 

'        i    

5.1 

13  yt*ars: 

Boys 

3 

2.8 

(Jirls 

1 

1 

1 
1 





4.3 

14  yrnrM: 

ji.iVS 

3 

• 

1 

3.4 

Cirls     

15  yi'i^.rs: 

1U»VS 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

3.0 

Girls 

r 

12 

12.2 
8.0 

0 
o 

12 
3 

4 
4 

1          1 

Total: 

Bov«* 

Girls 

3 
3 

3 

1 

1 
1 

41 

21 

2.0 

2.9 

Avprnco  ape  In  eat'h 
grLi<lt^: 

Bovs 

12.2 
II.U 

12.8 
11.8 

13.5 
13.2 

13. 3 
13.0 

15.2 
13.5 

14.5 
12.5 

13.0 
11.2 

(Jirls 

■ 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  7 9 
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Table  04.— AGE  AT  LEAVING  SCHOOL,  GRADE  LAST  ATTENDED,  AVERAGE  AGE  FOB 
EACH  GRADE,  AND  AVERAGE  GRADE  COMPLETED  FOR  EACH  AGE— Oontlnaed. 

COLUMBIA*  S.  C— Concladed. 


Grade— 

Bex  ftiid  Age  at  leay- 
Ingiehool. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

8. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

Total. 

A^ei^ 
grade 
pleted. 

BOT8  AlfD  OOUJI. 

1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 
1 

10 
14 
11 

at 

7  TCWI 

.t 

8  yean 

.t 

9  yean 

.t 

10  yean •••..... 

2 

¥ 
1 

i' 

1 
1 
2 
0 

4 
1 

2.2 

li  yean , 

2.2 

12  yean 

4 
3 

1 

i* 

1 
2 

1 

4.0 

18  yean 

S.4 

14  yean 

1 

S.4 

tS  yean .  x .  . .  x.  x 

S.0 

Total 

10 

8 

0 

16 

8 

4 

2 

a 

2.9 

Arerage  age  In  each 
nade 

10.0 

11.0 

12.3 

13.4 

13.1 

14.8 

13.5 

12.4 

^a  Ki^'w  •■•■■...«•... 

PLTMOUTH,  PA.    (HOME  STATEMENT).a 


10  yean: 

Boys 

1 
1 

i 

3 

S 

2.0 

Girla 

*****    1 

11  years: 

Boys 

» 

1 

1 

5 
2 

3 

1 

i' 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

11 
2 

16 
17 

12 
10 

4 
3 

3.8 

Girls..! 

2.8 

12  years: 

Bovs 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3.6 

(Jirls 

2.8 

13  years: 

Boys 

2 

2 
6 

3 

1 

4 
3 

5 

1 

3 
3 

1 
6 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

4.4 

Girls 

4 

1 

3.8 

14  years: 

Bovs 

4.7 

Girls 

6.0 

16  years: 

Boys 

0.3 

Girls 

7.6 

Total: 

Boys 

5 

4 

12 
5 

8 
7 

13 
3 

13.7 
13.5 

7 
8 

4 

4 

2 
2 

51 
33 

4.3 

Girls 

4.8 

Average  age  in  each 
grade: 
Boys 

13.1 
13.5 

12.2 
12.9 

13.4 
13.0 

13.5 
14.1 

14.5 

14.  S 

14.5 
15.5 

13.2 
13.9 

Girls 

BOYS  AND  GIKLS. 

10  years 

3 
2 

7 

4 
1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

13 

33 

22 

7 

2.8 

11  years 

1 

1 
6 

1 

1 
2 

8 

4 

1 
2 
7 
5 
1 

1 
1 
0 
6 
1 

3.0 

12  years 

3.4 

13  y*:ars 

1 

o 
•  » 

1 
3' 

4.1 

14  years 

6.1 

15  years 

0.8 



Total 

1' 

15 

10 

15 

14.0 

4 

84 

4.4 



Average  age  in  each 
grade 

13.3 

12.3 

13.5 

13.7 

13.8 

15.0 

13.6 

a  See  prefatory  note,  Table  5  p.  36. 
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Tabu  M.-AGB  AT  LEAVINO  8CHOOL,  ORADS  LAST  ATTBNDBD,  AVERAOB  AGE  FOB 
EACH  GRADE,  AND  AVERAGE  GRADE  OOliPLBTBD  FOR  EACH  AGB-Oootinaed. 

PLTMOUTB.  PA.    (8CMOOL  BBCOBD).a 


Grade- 

Sex  and  ace  at  leav- 
ing SCDOOl. 

1. 

t. 

8. 

4. 

S. 

t. 

7. 

8. 

Total. 

Aver*  • 

grade 
com- 
pleted. 

t  years: 

Boys 

Girls 

I 

2 

1 

8 

•■■... 

Lt 

fyean: 

Boys 

1 

2.1 

Girls 

10  years: 

Boys 

•••••••• 

4 
1 

8 

1 

4 
8 

4 
2 

10 
8 

14 
0 

8 
10 

8 

8 

4 
8 

2.2 

Girls 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1 

8.8 

11  years: 

Boys 

2 

8 
1 

4 

4 
2 

1 

1 

8.0 

Girls 

8.0 

13  years: 

Bo]rB 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4.2 

Girls 

1 

8.2 

13  years: 

Boirs 

1 

6.4 

Girls 

1 

1 
1 

4 
8 

4.4 

14  years: 

Boys 

2 
8 

1 
1 

1 
2 

4.7 

Girls 

6.7 

U  years: 

Boys 

1 

0.8 

Girls 

7.6 

Total: 

Boys 

5 

4 

12 
5 

8 
7 

13 
8 

7 
8 

4 
4 

2 
2 

61 
88 

4.8 

Girls 

4.0 

Ayerage  age  In  each 
grade: 
Boys 

11.3 
12.3 

11.3 
11.0 

18.1 
12.0 

18.0 
12.8 

13.6 
13.0 

14.6 
14.8 

14.0 
15.6 

12.7 
13.2 

Girls 

BOTS  AND  GIRLS. 

8  years 

1 
2 

1 

8 

0 

18 

20 

18 

16 

7 

1.8 

0  years 

1 
5 
4 
7 

2.1 

10  years 

1 
2 
6 

4 
3 

3.0 

11  years 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
0 
5 

I 

3.7 

12  years 

........ 

6 
2 

1 

Z 

4.0 

13  years 

4.0 

14  years 

5.2 

15  years 

6.8 

1 

Totol 

9 

17 

15 

16 

15 

8 

4 

84 

4.4 

Average  age  in  each 
grade 

!•••*•••• 



11.7 

11.6 

12.9 

12.9 

13.7 

14.6 

14.8 

12.9 

i 

HAZLETON,  PA. 


12  years: 

Boys 

1 

1 

2 

4.8 

Girls ' 

3  J  years:                     ] 

Boys ! 

1 
3 

2 

2 

1 

2 
5 

2 
3 

12 
4 

2 
3 

3 

8 

7 

21 
12 

6 
6 

6.6 

Girls 

4.4 

14  years: 

Boys 

1 
1 

3 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

i* 

6.6 

Girls 

6.7 

16  years: 

Bovs 

!      1 

1 

6.6 

Girls 

1 

0.1 

Total: 

Boys 

••• 

1            4 
3 

2 

4 
7 

17 
10 

8 
3 

1 

2 

36 
23 

5.5 

Girls i 

6.4 

1 

a  See  prefatory  note,  Table  &,  p.  U. 
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Tablb  04.-AOB  AT  LEAVINO  BCHOOL,  OBADB  LAST  ATTENDED,  AVBRAOB  AGE  VOB 
BACH  GBADE,  AMD  AVERAGE  QRADB  COMPLETED  FOR  BACH  AG] 

■AZUnON.  PA«--Caiioludtd. 


Grade— 

BtoL  and  am  at  l«ay- 
Ingaohool. 

• 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

& 

TotaL 

At«- 

grade 
com- 
pleted. 

Average  age  in  each 
grade: 
Boys 

14.0 
13.6 

14.6 

14.0 
14.6 

14.4 
14.5 

14.4 
14.8 

14.6 
16.0 

14.3 
14.4 

Olrte 

■^■-■— ^w 

BOT8  AND  GIRLU. 

13  years 

1 
4 

1 
1 

1 

6 

16 

6 

2 
16 
33 

11 

4.8 

18  years 

2 

3 

7 

1 

3 
6 
3 

2* 

1 

6.0 

14  years 

5.7 

16  years.... a ...,,. 

6.9 

Total 

7 

2 

11 

27 

11 

3 

61 

5.5 

grade 

13.8 

14.6 

14.3 

14.4 

14.6 

14.8 

14.3 

The  difference  in  age  is  atrikingly  shown  in  this  table,  but  the 
comparison  as  to  grades  is  not  satisfactory,  as  they  are  not  of  the 
same  value  in  all  places.  If  preparation  for  first-class  colleges  in 
four  years  after  graduation  from  grammar  school  is  assumed  as  a 
test,  then  7  grades  in  Columbus  and  Columbia  are  equivalent  to 
8  grades  in  Plymouth  and  Hazleton,  and  9  grades  in  Pawtucket  and 
Woonsocket.  Reducing  the  statement  of  average  grade  to  terms  of 
the  seven-year  course  and  taking  the  average  age  by  sex  and  locality, 
we  obtain  the  following  figures,  which  show  considerably  less  differ- 
ence between  the  localities. 

Table  eS.-AVERAQE  AGE  AND  AVERAGE  (EQUALIZED)  GRADE  AT  WHICH  SCHBDULX 

CHILDREN  LEFT  SCHOOL.a 


Locality. 


Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Woonsocket,  U.  I 

Columbus,  (Ju 

Georgiaand  Alabama  counties: 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Plymouth.  Pa 

Hazleton,  Pa 


Num- 
ber. 


59 
7.') 

:\\) 
41 

o\ 
3(i 


Av- 
erage 
age. 


14.  T) 
14.3 


hi. 
l.i. 
l;j. 
l.i. 
U. 


-v>- 

Num- 

erace 
grade. 

ber. 

1 

4.1 

44 

3.8 

ys 

4.  J 

•2i> 

3.0 

21 

2.9 

21 

3.9 

Si 

6.0 

2:. 

Av-    I    Av- 
erage I  erage 
age.    !  grade. 


14.3 
14.4 

i;i.2 

14.0 
11.2 
l.J.'J 
14.4 


4.1 

3.5 
3.7 
3.4 

2.y 

4.2 
4.U 


Num- 
ber. 


103 
173 

to 

t)2 
84 
61 


Av- 
erage 
age. 


14.4 
14.4 
1.1.1 
13.7 
12.4 
13.6 
14.3 


eraoB 
grade. 


4.1 
3.6 
4.0 
3.1 
2.9 
4.0 
6.0 


oSeventeen  chiMf^n  in  Pawtucket.  or  16.5  percent,  and  22  in  WfKuKocket.  or  12.7  percent,  had  left 
school  before  (^rii ink'  lo  the^e  two  cities,  so  th;it  the  I'liwluoket  and  Wi^n^ocket  schools  can  neither  b« 
bl.iined  nor  credited  for  their  stand iuk'.  The  17  in  I'awluckrt  had  att.-nded  school  as  follows:  In  other 
parts  of  Rhode  Islmd,.');  in  other  .States  of  the  Uniti'd  .St  ire-;,  i;  in  CinidA.  2;  In  fon'Ign  countries,  6. 
The  Woonsocket  childnn  as  follows;  Other  lurts  of  Rhode  I.-liiid.  1;  oth"r  Slates  of  the  I  nited  States.  6; 
Canada,  12;  I'oland,  1;  never  attended,  2  uh«Jso  2  wore  of  legal  age  when  thoy  l-uiuo  to  Rhode  Island  from 
Canada;. 
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From  Table  64  it  will  be  observed  that  the  average  age  of  the 
children  leaving  school  in  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  was  about  the 
same  in  all  the  grades,  being  slightly  over  14,  the  legal  age  for  begin- 
ning work.  In  all  the  other  places  there  was  more  variation  among 
the  grades  in  the  matter  of  average  age  of  the  children  leaving.  In 
Columbus,  Columbia,  and  Plymouth  (according  to  school  record),  the 
age  in  each  grade  was  nearer  the  normal. 

Columbus  is  the  only  place  where  the  average  age  steadily  advanced 
with  the  grade,  from  10.7  years  in  grade  1  to  14.8  years  in  grade  7 
and  15.2  in  grade  8.  Columbia  advances  with  only  two  drops  from 
10.9  in  grade  1  to  14.8  in  grade  5  and  13.5  in  grade  7.  Plymouth 
(school  record)  advanced  with  only  one  drop  from  11.7  in  grade  2  to 
14.8  in  grade  8. 

As  between  boys  and  girls,  in  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  the 
boys  were  a  httle  older  usually,  and  in  (]!olumbia  nearly  2  years 
older,  while  in  all  the  other  places  the  girls  were  a  little  older. 

The  imiformity  of  age  for  the  different  grades  in  Pawtucket  and 
Woonsocket  was  due  to  the  legal  restriction  against  children  leaving 
school  before  the  age  of  14.  This  investigation  did  not  deal  with 
those  who  had  reached  16  or  over,  and  those  leaving  at  15  were  too 
few  to  affect  the  result  seriously,  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  Columbus  and  its  environs  a  child  might,  under  certain  con-f 
ditions,  legally  go  to  work  at  10,  and  in  Columbia  still  younger,  hence 
in  these  places  naturally  children  were  found  leaving  school  long 
before  they  are  14. 

The  most  remarkable  conditions  appear  in  Plymouth,  where  even 
according  to  the  home  statement  35  boys  left  school  to  go  to  work 
before  they  were  14,  which  was  the  legal  age  for  beginning  work* 
According  to  the  school  record,  31  were  imder  13  and  17  under  12 
years  old.  These  conditions  are  studied  more  carefully  in  relation 
to  the  administration  of  the  school  and  child  labor  laws  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Ijcgal  Conditions.     (Chapter  IV). 

The  large  percentage  of  children  leaving  school  from  the  lower 
grades  is  very  striking. 

Taking  the  fifth  grade  as  a  dividing  line,  we  find  that  not  far  fronj 
one-half  left  school  before  reaching  even  this  moderate  standard. 
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The  proportions  for  the  various  places  are  as  follows: 

Table  ee.-XUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  LEAVINO  SCHOOL  BELOW 

FIFTH  GRADE. 


LocaUty. 

Doyi. 

Qirla. 

Total 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Perent 

PswtooketyR.  I 

17 
30 
26 
30 
33 
25 
6 

28.8 
40.0 
51.0 
7tV.9 
80.5 
49.0 
16.7 

12 
43 

19 
16 
15 
16 
3 

27.2 
43.9 
73.0 
76.2 
71.4 
48.5 
12.0 

29 
73 
4ft 

46 

48 

41 

9 

28.3 

Woonaocket.  R.  I 

42.3 

OoluTnbiiif ,  "ft 

M.5 

Oeorsla  and  Alabama  counties 

76.6 

Oohimbia.  B.  C 

77.4 

Plymoath,  Pa 

48.8 

Httloton,  Pa.. 

14.8 

Total 

167 

47.4 

124 

46.3 

291 

46.9 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  group  left  school  before 
reaching  the  seventh  grade.  From  place  to  place  the  grade  below 
which  this  proportion  (three-fourths)  left  varies  as  follows: 

Tablb  67.-GRADE    BELOW    WHICH    THRBE-FOURTHS    OF    THE    CHILDREN     LEFT 

SCHOOL. 


Locality. 

Pawtucket,  R.I 

Woonsoclret,  R.  I 

Columbus,  Ga 

Georgia  and  Alabama  counties 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Plymouth,  Ta 

Hazleton,  Ta 

All  localities 


Grade. 

Number. 

8 

83 

8 

130 

7 

66 

5 

46 

5 

48 

7 

72 

7 

47 

7 

405 

Pier  cent. 


79.6 
7&1 
8&7 
76u7 
77.4 
8&7 
77.0 

7&0 


Table  64  (page  126)  also  shows  the  clistribution  of  the  children  by 
ages  and  grades.  It  must  be  reniemhered  that  in  Pawtucket  and 
Woonsocket  these  figures  incUide  cliildren  wlio  had  never  attended 
school  in  those  cities,  but  who  had  moved  in  from  other  places  and 
obtained  employment  there.  The  most  striking  feature  in  this 
respect  is  t  he  hi<^li  a^ice  at  which  children  are  found  leaving  low  grades. 
The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  children  leaving  school 
at  14  and  over  from  speciiied  grades: 

Table  08.-NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  LEAVI\<;  SCHOOL  AT  U  VKARS  AND  OVER  FROM 

FIRST   TO    FIFTH    (iHADKS. 


L(X'alitv. 


PawtMcket.  H.  I 

Wooiisjx'ket.  I{.  I 

CoIihuImls,  (;:i 

Georv'iii  and  AJalianiarunntiPd. 
Colunil'ia.  S.  (' 


liyinouth.  I'a.  ( hoi'ip  statoniont  i ■ 

Plymouth.  I'li.  (sc'houl  n^'onli , 

Haxleton,  I*a I 


Total. 


Grades 

Grades 

1,  2.  3. 

4. 

5. 

15 

16 

32 

39 

4 

G 

12 

9 

6 

(i 

2 

10 

2 

5 

2 

10 

a  73 

•  95 

olocluding  for  rijTajuth  ouly  the  ouiuber  reported  in  the  tionie  statement. 
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In  other  words,  168  children,  or  27.1  per  cent  of  those  studied,  left 
school  at  14  and  over,  not  one  of  them  having  gone  beyond  the  fifth 
grade,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  not  having  obtained 
even  that  modicum  of  instruction.  The  gravity  of  this  fact  is 
obvious  in  view  of  the  increasing  weight  attached  to  the  matter  of 
retardation. 

The  average  age  has  already  been  discussed,  but  the  age  at  which 
the  largest  number  leave  is  a  matter  of  some  interest.  The  following 
summary  gives  the  prevailing  age  for  each  place  and  the  number 
leaving  at  or  over  that  age: 

Table  fl9.-PREVAILINQ  AGE  OF  LEAVING  SCHOOL,  AND  NUMBER  LEAVING  AT  THAT 

AGE  OR  OLDER. 


Locality. 


Fftwtucket,  R.  I 

Woonsocket.  R.  I 

Cdiimbus,  Qa 

Gaorina  and  Alabama  counties 

C-olumbla,  8.  C 

PlTOiouth,  Pa.  f  home  statement). 
Plymouth,  Pa.  (school  record).... 
HailetoD.  Pa 


Total. 


Prevail- 
ing age. 


14 
14 
14 
18 
13 
18 
12 
14 


14 


Number  leavlnc— 


Atpra- 
valflng 


66 

114 
18 
10 
14 
88 
20 
88 


a2»7 


Above 
prevail- 
ing age. 


15 
24 
10 
26 
16 
20 
41 
11 


181 


Total 


81 
188 
28 
45 
80 
62 
61 
44 


Total 
number 

of 
children. 


108 
178 
77 
60 
02 
84 
84 
61 


a  Including  for  Plymouth  only  the  number  reported  In  the  home  statement. 

More  than  half  of  the  whole  number  were  14  and  over,  but  the  pro- 
portion varied  considerably  from  place  to  place.  In  Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket,  and  Ilazleton,  considerably  more  than  half  were  14  and 
over.  More  than  half  were  under  14  in  Columbus,  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama counties,  Columbia,  and  Plymouth.  More  than  half  were 
under  13  in  Columbia  and  Plymouth  (school  record).  More  than 
one-fourth  were  under  12  in  Columbus,  Columbia,  and  Plymouth, 
and  more  tlian  one-third  were  under  12  in  Columbia.  The  children 
under  12  were  found  only  in  the  southern  localities  and  in  Plymouth. 
Only  81  (13.1  per  cent)  were  15  years  old,  the  proportion  of  these 
ran^in^i:  from  8.1  per  cent  in  Columbia  to  18  per  cent  in  Ilazleton. 

Unquestionably  the  matter  of  language  enters  as  an  element  of 
delay  in  accomplishin<;  the  school  work  in  a  given  time.  Woonsocket 
is  the  only  })la('e  where  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  foreign 
children  of  one  race  to  aflord  ground  for  a  comparison.  Tlie  French 
Canadians  were  the  leading  foreign  group  there.  The  table  following 
shows  their  grades  as  compared  with  those  who  were  not  French 
Canadian  children 
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7a-:A.VBBAOB  SCHOOL  QBADB  COMPLETBD  BY  FRENCH  CANADIAN  CHILDBBll 

AND  BY  OTHER  CHILDREN,  WOONSOCKET. 


Franoh  Canadian 
ohndran. 

.  Other  Children. 

lax  tad  aga  at  iMTiog  leaooL 

Number. 

Average 

grade 

completed. 

Number. 

ATsnCB 
gndT 

ii  ■■■■  -•-A-'* 

12  yean: 

Boya • 

1 

1 

4 
20 

42 

49 

8 

8 

8.80 
2.80 

8.30 
4.00 

4.00 
4.fi0 

6.50 
4.70 

Olrts 

18  yean: 

Boys 

6 

4 

11 
12 

9 

4 

6iO 

Girls 

46 

Ujmn: 

Boys 

6l8 

Girls 

(LO 

15  years: 

Boys 

7.9 

Girls 

4.5 

Total: 

Bon... 

fiO 

78 

4.90 

4.00 

36 

20 

6i4 

Gw- 

&4 

Boys  and  girls: 

12  yfnn.......... 

2 
24 
91 
11 

8.30 
8.90 
4.30 
4.90 

13  years 

9 
28 
18 

5.4 

14  years 

&6 

16  years 

6i9 

Total 

128 

4.20 

45 

6iO 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  the  French  Canadian  children 
are  considerably  handicapped  by  their  lack  of  English  for  their 
teachers  declare  that  they  do  not  lack  in  general  capacity. 

A  further  indication  of  the  effect  of  a  foreign  language  is  given  in 
the  following  figures,  showing  the  race  distribution  of  the  children 
studied  among  the  three  lowest  and  two  liighest  grades  in  Woon- 
socket. 


Table  71.-NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN  OF  SPECIFIED  RACES  IN  LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST 

GRADES. 


Qrados  1  to  3,  inclusive. 

Grades  S  and  9. 

Race. 

Nuni1>or 

of                                       Race. 

chilli  rc'ii. 

! 

Nunil»er 

of 
children. 

English 

Irish 

French  Canadian. 

I'ohsh 

Hebrew 


Total. 


1  I'  Aninriran 

1       Kn-ilish , 

38  .    Irish 

1       l-n'iich  Caiiii'han 

1  ■    rieniiun 

'    Italian 

42   ,  Total 


1 

1 

10 
» 
1 
1 


*» 


The  testimony  of  toachoi's  in  iiuinerous  iiurivi<lual  instances,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  foreign  puj)ils  who  liad  reached  rehilively  high 
grades  in  their  own  schools  were  frequently  found  in  grades  1,  2,  or  3 
in  the  public  schools,  are  «'l'l»tional  proofs  that  the  lack  of  EngUsh 
is  a  serious  handicap  to 
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Table  72  presents  some  interesting  facts  as  to  the  age  of  the  chil- 
dren  included  in  this  study  compared  with  the  average  age  of  their 
classmates.     Reports  on  this  question  were  secured  from  598  children. 

Table  72.— AGB    OF  SCHEDULE  CHILDREN  AT  LEAVING  SCHOOL  COMPARED  WITH 
AOB  OF  OTHER  CHILDREN  IN  BANE  GRADES  (HOME  STATEMENT). 


Pawtucket, 
R.L 

^^**                 .K..^  .^.%».A.A 

Cohimboa, 
Ga.,  not  in- 
cluding pri- 
mary indus- 
trial. 

CohimbtUi 

Ga.,  primary 

Industrial. 

Phoenj 

Comparatlv*  age  In  the  grade. 

R.I. 

Lx,AUl 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Younger  than  average  age: 
Boys 

5 
2 

9 

12.2 
9.1 

21.9 

4 
1 

1 

40.0 
25.0 

10.0 

2 
2 

2 

1 

18 
11 

9.1 

Girls 

14.  > 

Average  age: 

Boys 

8 
3 

46 
39 

14.8 
7.1 

85.2 
92.9 

6 
10 

62 

74 

8.8 
11.9 

91.2 
88.1 

9.1 

Girls 

7.1 

Older  than  average  age: 

B0V8 

27 
20 

65.9 
90.9 

•      5 
3 

60.0 
75.0 

81.  ft 

Girls 

78.6 

Total  reported: 

Bovs 

54 
42 

100.0 
100.0 

68 
84 

100.0 
100.0 

41 
22 

100.0 
100.0 

• 

10 

4 

100.0 
100.0 

S2 

14 

100.0 

Girls 

100.0 

BOTS   AND   GIRLS. 

Younger  than  average  age: 
1  year 

6 

1 

9.5 
1.6 

8 

2 

21.4 
14.3 

4 

11. 1 

2  yeaxB  or  more 

1 

Total  yoiinpr*^' 

7 

11.1 

6 

35.7 

4 

11. 1 

ATerageage 

11 

27 
19 
23 
16 

11.5 

28.1 
19.9 
23.9 
16.6 

16 

25 

88 
55 
18 

10.5 

16.5 
25.0 
36.2 
11.8 

9 

20 

15 

10 

2 

14.3 

31.7 

23.8 

15.9 

3.2 

1 

2 
5 
1 

7.1 

14.3 

35.7 

7.1 

3 

8 

8 

10 

8 

8.4 

OlderthaQ  average  age: 

1  year 

22.2 

*  j«-«» ••••••• 

2  years 

22.2 

S  years 

27.7 

i  years  or  more 

8.4 

57.2 
100.0 

Total 

85 

88.5 

Too.o 

136 

89.5 

47 

74  fi 

8 

29 

80.  & 

Total  reported 

90 

152     100.0 

63  1  100.0 

1 

14 

30 

100.0 

Comparative  age  in  the  grade. 

Columbia,  8.  C. 

Plymouth,  Pa. 

Ilazleton,  Pa. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

J»er 
cent. 

Younger  than  average  ai»e: 
Bovs 

1 
2 

5 
5 

35 
14 

2.4 
9.5 

12.2 
23.8 

85.4 

0«).7 

lOf).  0 
3.2 

I.e. 

4.S 

"  ll  2 

•2-2.  5 

•J.').  H 

1(>.2 
14.5 

5 

9.8 

1 

I 

17 

7 

48 
23 

2.'">8 
215 

5.3 

(;irh 

1 

2.9 

Averjso  age: 

Bovs 

11 
3 

35 
30 

21.6 
0.1 

<H).«* 

6 

1 

30 
24 

10.7 
4.0 

83.3 
%.  0 

14  9 

Girls 

9.4 

Older  than  avenige  nge: 

Bova 

79.8 

Girls 

87.7 

Total  reywrtod: 

Bovs 

41 
21 

51 

10f).0 

4.7 
1.2 

3r» 

2'. 

100.0 
100.  n 

323 
245 

100.0 

Girls 

100. 0 

B0Y8  AND  OIRLS. 

Younger  than  avi?ra};e  age: 
1  yt'iir 

1 

9 

4 
1 

19 
5 

3.3 

2  years  or  more 

.9 

Total  youngor 

3 
10 
14 

ir, 
11) 

5 
14 

3() 
17 

1 

5.9 

-To.: 

20.2 

3,'».  7 

2t).  2 

1.2 

"  '~\\.'h 

41.0 

19.7 

2().  2 

1.6 

24 

4.2 

Average  age 

2:, 

12 

l(i 

1 

71 

138 

143 

142 

50 

12  5 

Older  ihaii  uvenige  ai^o: 

1  year 

24.3 

2  veurs 

26.2 

8  vrars 

25  0 

6  years  or  more 

8.8 

Total 

40 

70. 0 
IIW.O 

Cm 
84 

77.4 

Too.o' 

54 

8R.5 

473 

8.3.3 

Total  reported 
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tUtM  TI.-AOB  AT  LBAVmO  SCHOOL  AND  CLAaBIPIKD  HOKTHB  OT  SCHOOL 


COLUMBU.  S.  C. 
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The  averse  number  of  montha  of  Bchool  attendaace  for  Fawtucket 
and  Woonsockflt  combined  was  75.3 ;  for  Columbus,  Geoi;gia  and  Ala- 
bama counties,  and  Columbia,  36.6;  Plymouth  and  Hazleton,  51.6; 
and  for  all  localitiw,  67.5.  This  indicates  a  much  longer  period  of 
school  attendance  in  the  two  New  England  cities  than  anywhere  else. 
This  is  partially,  but  only  partially,  explainet)  by  the  greater  average 
age  at  leaving  school  there,  which  was  from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a 
half  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  localities  studied  except  Hazleton. 

A  comparison  between  children  of  the  same  age  will  be  fairer,  so 
taking  only  those  who  are  14,  we  get  the  following: 


AVERAGE  MONTHS  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  H- YEAR-OLD  CHILDREN. 

Locallly. 

LOMlltJ. 

s. 

5!r^:::,Vi;:::;::::::::::::::::::: 

j?3 

roliimbl«.  9.  C 

nvmailh  (homf  1 

„^i 

ia.»  \:  lluiktoti,  f 


:;L 


This  still  shows  a  decided  balance  in  favor  of  tlio  children  of  the 
northern  localities.  The  comparison  is  not  entire]}'  decisive,  how- 
ever, ns  in  till'  southern  localities  children  enter  and  leave  school  far 
more  freely  tliau  in  the  northern  places.  The  chances  are  that  the 
child  who  leaves  the  Woon socket  schools  at  14  has  had  all  the  day 
achoolinj;  lie  will  ever  get,  while  in  Columbus  or  Georgia  and  Alabama 
counties  he  may  enter  and  leave  and  cuter  and  leave  again  until  he  is 
18  or  20. 
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XOHTHS  or  80H00L  ATTXHDANOX  AMI)  QEADX. 

Table  74,  giving  the  grade  and  montha  of  school  attendance,  shows 
a  very  great  difference  between  Pawtucket  and  Woousocket  on  the 
one  hand  and  aU  the  other  places  on  the  otiier. 

TA>Ut  Tl.-aBADE  LAST  ATTENDED  AND  UONTHS  Of  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 
PAWTCCKBT.  B.  I. 
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COLUMBVa.  GA. 
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r^au  7*.— QBADK  LABT  ATTBNDSD  AND   UONTBB  Of  BCHOOL  ATTZNDANCIt-Ooa. 
QEOBau  AND  A1.ABAMA  COUMTIBS. 
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It  seems  to  take  a  child  nearly  twice  as  many  months  to  go  through 
the  first  four  grades  in  Pavrtucket  and  Woonsocket  as  it  does  in  the 
three  southern  places,  and  nearly  50  per  cent  longer  than  in  Ply- 
mouth. MoreoYer,  we  have  in  both  the  New  England  cities  the 
truly  astonishing  spectacle  of  children  who  after  60,  70,  or  even  more 
months  of  schooling  are  leaving  school  from  the  first,  second,  and 
third  grades.  These  figures,  of  course,  relate  only  to  those  children 
who  left  school  to  go  to  work. 

There  are  two  causes  affecting  this  situation — the  custom,  especially 
prevalent  in  Woonsocket,  of  going  from  the  parochial  to  tiie  public 
schoob  or  vice  versa,  and  the  necessary  inclusion  among  the  schedule 
children  in  both  cities  of  those  who  have  had  most  of  their  schooling 
elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  first  cause  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  average 
grade  is  lowered  by  the  custom.  The  parochial  and  public  schools 
have  different  courses,  different  standards,  and  different  methods  of 
teaching,  and  in  making  the  transit  a  child  inevitably  loses  ground. 
Moreover,  in  both  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  the  parochial  schools 
attended  by  the  children  were  mainly  French-Canadian  schoob. 
Legally  the  teaching  in  these  schools  must  be  in  English  for  at  least 
half  of  each  day,  but  in  many  cases  in  spite  of  this  requirement  the 
child  obtained  no  practical  knowledge  of  English,  and  on  entering  the 
public  schools  found  the  difficulty  of  an  unfamiliar  language  added 
to  his  other  hindrances.  It  seems  not  imusual  for  the  parochial 
scholars  to  come  into  the  public  schools  at  about  13  years  of  age,  and 
as  14  is  the  legal  age  for  leaving,  they  have  but  little  time  to  reach  the 
grades  in  which  one  would  normally  expect  to  find  them.  There  is 
no  question  that  there  is  a  distinct  loss  of  time  to  the  children  here. 

The  second  cause,  working  chiefly  among  the  children  of  foreign 
birth,  accounts  for  the  combination  of  long  school  attendance  with 
low  grade.  In  both  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  are  foreign  children, 
especially  French-Canadians,  who  have  reached  fairly  high  grades  in 
their  home  schools,  but  who  do  not  understand  English.  If  such 
children  come  to  Khode  Island  before  they  are  14  they  are  obliged  to 
attend  school  until  they  reach  tliat  age,  but  as  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  language  tliey  can  not  enter  the  grades  for  which  they  are 
fitted.  Thoy  are  apt  to  be  put  in  tlie  lirst  or  second  grade  to  learn 
tlio  language.  Not  infrequently  they  reacli  working  age  within  a 
year  or  less  after  entering  the  public  schools,  and  in  such  cases  they 
will  appear  on  the  schedules  as  liaving  iiad  70,  SO,  or  90  months 
schooling,  and  also  as  having  left  from  the  lirst  or  second  grade.  Both 
statements  are  literally  true,  but  the  combination  iiides  the  truth. 

Thus,  Table  74  shows  five  children  leaving  the  first  grade  in  Paw- 
tucket after  an  average  attendance  of  72.S  xiioutlis.     Of  these,  one 
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was  a  feeble-minded  boy,  incapable  of  learning,  who  had  been  in  school 
76  months  when  the  school  authorities  refused  to  permit  him  to  stay 
longer.  Three  were  French-Canadian  boys  who  had  had  respectively, 
76,  66,  and  55  months'  schooling  in  their  own  country,  but,  coming  to 
Rhode  Island,  were  placed  in  the  first  grade  to  learn  the  language,  and 
left  it  after  nine  months  or  less  of  teaching  here.  The  fifth  was  a  girl  who 
had  attended  school  something  over  70  months  in  Canada,  was  nearly 
ready  to  graduate  there,  but  coming*  to  Pawtucket  was  ranked  in  the 
first  grade  on  account  of  ignorance  of  English.  This  explains  the 
curious  situation  shown  in  Pawtucket,  where  the  tfv-erage  number  of 
months  of  school  attendance  for  those  in  the  first  grade  is  greater  than 
for  those  in  the  third,  and  only  20  months  less  than  for  those  in  the 
ninth.  Evidently  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  valid  conclusions  from 
a  comparison  between  groups  in  which  such  disturbing  conditions 
exist  and  those  in  whicli  they  are  lacking.  The  tables  give  the  facta 
for  the  different  places,  but  they  do  not  permit  comparisons, 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  children  for  each 
locality  according  to  their  age  at  beginning  work  and  their  age  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this 
table  is  the  early  age  at  which  children  are  seen  beginning  work  in 
the  southern  mill  conununities. 

Table  76.— APS  OF  CHILDREN  AT  BEGINNn^G  WORK  AND  AQE  AT  TIMX  OF 

INVESTIGATION. 

{Of  the  0  chfldran  who  new  worked  for  wages,  8  are  faiduded  here  shioe  they  had  worked,  tbou^  at 
home  or  for  relatives.  The  ninth,  a  girl  oiM,  had  worked  three  or  four  days  In  a  mill,  gave  It  oi»,  and 
had  not  worked  at  anything  thereafter.] 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

nmxrsTBiAL  expesieitce  of  chudbev. 

The  experience  of  the  industrial  worid^  though  not  yet  encountered 
by  the  children  themselves,  must,  of  course,  through  their  knowledge 
of  the  experience  of  friends  and  companions,  have  had  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  child's  leaving  school.  We  can  not 
answer  satisfactorily  the  question  why  so  many  of  the  children  were 
anxious  to  work,  why  so  many  of  Uiem  preferred  work  to  school, 
without  studying  the  conditions  experienced  at  work  as  well  as  the 
conditions  experienced  at  school.  The  industrial  experience  of  the 
children,  considered  as  types,  may  be  representative  of  causes 
underlying  their  eagerness  to  go  to  work,  while  these  same  experi- 
ences, considered  chronologically,  may  be  studied  in  their  relation 
to  antecedent  facts  to  discover  how  far  the  industrial  experience  is 
the  result  of  educational  or  other  previous  experience. 

AGE  AT  BBOminNG  WORK. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  age  at  beginning  work  has  quite  & 
different  significance  in  the  North  from  what  it  has  in  the  Souths  In 
Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket,  and  to  a  less  'extent  in  Plymouth  and 
Hazleton,  the  age  at  leaving  school  and  the  age  at  beginning  work 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  though  even  here  there  are  some  excep- 
tions. In  the  South,  however,  the  custom  of  alternating  school  and 
work  is  so  prevalent  that  the  average  age  at  beginning  work  among 
the  children  there  is  nearly  two  years  younger  than  the  average  age 
at  leavin<i:  school.  The  following  summary  shows  these  variations 
for  the  different  localities  for  the  617  children  for  whom  these  facta 
were  obtained: 

Table  76.-AVERAGE  AOE  AT  BEGINNING  WORK  AND  AVERAGE  AGE  AT  LEAVING 

SCHOOL  COMPARED. 


Number 
of  cases. 


Pawtnrkpt  and  Woonsot'ket,  R.  I 

Coltiinbus,  Tia.,  and  «'nvirons 

Coliimbla,  S.  (' 

Plymouth  and  Hazleton,  Pa 


27« 
144 


Average 

age  at 

beginning 

work 
(years). 


14.1 
11.8 
10.7 
13.4 


Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school 
within 
sele(;tcd 
period 
(years). 


\ 


14.4 
13.4 
12.4 
14.4 


W^ 
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Tabu  77.— NUMBER    AND    PBR    CENT    OF   CHILDREN    WHO    ENTERED  EACH 

INDUSTRY  GROUP. 


• 

Didiiitry  groups. 

Pawtucket  and 
WooMOcket,  K.  I. 

Columbus,  G  a., 
Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama counties,  and 
Columbians.  (. 

Plymouth  and 
Hazleton,  Pa. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Peroent. 

Number. 

Peroent. 

Number. 

Peroeat. 

B^yi: 

Group  A 

1 

0.8 

1 

11 

25 

316 

0.S 

Group  B 

5 

8 

122 

3.7 

6.0 

00.4 

6 

7 

74 

6.0 

8.0 

85.1 

8.1 

Group  C 

10 
120 

7.6 
01.6 

7.1 

80.5 

Total 

135 

100.0 

131 

100.0 

87 

100.0 

353 

100.  • 

GMb,  Group  D 

143 

100.0 

68 

100.0 

56 

100.0 

260 

100.0 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  practically  90  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  all  of  the  girls  entered  industries  whose  average  weekly  wage  for 
all  employees  is  imder  $10;  that  7  per  cent  of  the  boys  entered  indus- 
tries whose  average  wage  is  between  $10  and  $15;  and  that  3  per  cent 
entered  industries  whose  average  wage  is  $15  or  over. 

In  the  Massachusetts  investigation  previously  referred  to  it  was 
found  that  '^33  per  cent  of  the  children  of  this  State  who  begin 
work  between  14  and  16  are  employed  in  unskilled  industries,  and 
65  per  cent  in  low-grade  industries;  thus  a  Uttle  less  than  2  per  cent 
are  in  high-grade  industries. '** 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  proportion  of  schedule  children 
entering  the  highest  group  (outside  of  independent  and  professional 
occupations)  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  obtained  in  the  Massachu- 
setts investigation,  but  the  proportion  entering  the  lowest  industry 
group  is  very  much  hirger. 

According  to  these  figures  the  industrial  prospects  of  the  children 
studied  are  not  very  bright.  The  one  boy  who  is  shown  as  entering 
Group  A  was  one  whose  father  set  him  up  as  an  independent  grocer 
because  he  was  tired  of  going  to  school.  His  experience  was  so 
unique  that  it  is  worth  while  to  describe  it  in  some  detail: 

In  1905  Cecil  (then  11)  was  tired  of  school  and  his  father  decided 
that  it  was  best  not  to  force  him  to  go  to  school.  So  he  fitted  up  a 
httle  cabin  next  door  as  a  store,  stocked  it  with  groceries  and  candy, 
and  gave  it  to  Cecil  to  manage.  He  stayed  ouf  of  school  one  year 
and  a  half,  in  which  time  he  had  paid  off  the  mortgage  on  his  store 
and  increased  the  stock.  All  the  shelves  and  boxes  in  the  store  he 
has  made  himself.  September,  19U6,  he  returned  to  school,  but 
tended  the  store  before  and  after  school.  He  did  not  pass  his  exami- 
nations in  June,  11)07,  and  decided  not  to  go  back,  but  in  October, 
1907,  he  decided  to  go  to  the  Secondary  industrial  School,  which  he 
hkes  very  much.     Cecil  says  he  takes  in  about  $100  a  month,  and 

o  Report  of  Maasachusetts  Cominiflaion  on  Induatrial  and  Technical  Education,  1906, 
p.  31. 
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makes  40  per  cent  profit,  but  he  uses  the  profit  in  increasing  his 
stock,  fixing  up  the  store,  etc.  He  can  do^as  he  will  with  it.  His 
teacher  of  last  year  said  that  he  was  a  well-mannered,  bright  boy, 
and  she  could  not  understand  why  he  failed  to  pass  the  examination. 
His  teacher  at  the  Secondary  Industrial  school  said  Uiat  he  was  very 
sensitive,  hard  to  manage,  had  no  self-confidence,  but  great  ability, 
and  was  doing  excellent  work  in  mechanical  drawing.  His  ambition 
is  to  be  a  machinist.  The  weekly  per  capita  income  of  the  family 
(after  deducting  rent,  expenses  for  sickness  and  death,  and  earnings 
of  children  under  16)  is  S7.ll. 

HOURS  OF  WORK  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  hours  as  here  recorded  are  based  on  the  home  statements. 
Statements  from  the  employers  were,  however,  also  obtained  in 
many  cases,  and  any  conflicts  noted.  These  were  in  general  slight, 
and  not  infrequently  the  hours  given  by  the  employers  were  longer 
than  those  given  at  the  homes. 


HOURS  OF  WORK  PER  DAT. 

To  determine  the  actual  daily  working  hours,  the  time  of  beginning 
and  ending  work  and  the  time  assigned  for  luncheon  must  all  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  following  table  shows  the  daily  work- 
ing hours  in  the  latest  reported  employment,  by  locality  and  for  all 
places: 

Table  78.— NUMBER   AND   PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN   WORKING  SPECIFIED  HOURS 

PER  DAY. 


Hours  per  day. 

Pawtucket,  R.  L 

Woonsoeket,  R.  I. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

GeorfTlaand  Ala- 
bama counties. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Less  than  7  hours 

1 
1 
1 
4 
84 
1 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
3.U 
61.5 
1.0 

7  hours 

1 

6 

24 

119 

2 

0.6 

3.4 

13.7 

(;s.O 

1.1 

1 
3 

8 
12 
20 

5 

2!» 

1.3 

3.9 

10.4 

15.6 

26.0 

6.5 

8  hours 

1 

3 

7 

39 

1.7 

9  hours 

5.0 

10  hours 

11.7 

11  hours 

65.0 

12  hours  and  over. . . . 

Irregular 

11 

10.6 

23 

13.2 

3(i.3 

10 

16.6 

Total 

103 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

77 

100.0 

60            100.0 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Pl>'mouth.  Pa. 

Hazli'ton,  Pa. 

Total. 

nours  per  day. 

1 
Number.  Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

NunilHT. 

Per  cent. 

1 
Number. 'Percent. 

1 

Less  than  7  hours. . . . 

1 

1 
3 

18 
83 

311 
72 
13 

121 

0.2 

7  hours 

i  " 

.6 

8  hours 

1 
4 

27 
6 
5 

lU 

l.«i 
6.5 

9.7 

s.\ 

lUO.O 

4 
.?3 
29 

1 

4.S 

30.:{ 

1.2 

'1 

7 

33 

3 

3 

13 

3.3 

11.5 

54.1 

4.9 

4.9 

21.3 

2.9 

9  hours 

10  hour< 

13.3 
50  0 

11  hOllT'i 

11  6 

12  hours  tiiul  over.  ... 

2.1 

Irregular 

17 

20  2 
100.0 

19.4 

Total 

62 

S4 

61 

100.0 

622 

lOQ  d 

^ 

\ 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  short  day  is  very  little  in  evidence, 
not  quite  4  per  cent  of  "the  children  being  found  among  those  who 
work  eight  hours  or  less.  The  ten-hour  day  is  the  most  common, 
exactly  half  the  children  having  these  hours,  but  11.6  per  cent  work 
eleven  hours  daily  and  13  children,  or  2.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  group, 
work  twelve  hours  or  more  a  day.  These  long  hours  are  found 
mainly  in  the  southern  commimities. 

The  eleven-hour  day  was  the  most  frequent  among  the  Georgia  and 
Alabama  children  (all  but  one  of  whom  worked  in  Georgia,  chiefly 
in  Columbus).  The  ten-hour  day  was  most  frequent  everywhere 
else  except  among  the  children  who  Uved  in  Columbus  proper, 
where  irregular  hoius  were  most  frequent,  and  in  Plymouth,  Pa., 
where  the  nine-hour  day  was  most  frequent.  The  day  of  twelve 
hours  or  more  was  found  in  Columbus,  Columbia,  and  Hazleton 
mostly  in  stores  (especially  groceries)  and  messenger  service. 

The  most  frequent  time  for  beginning  the  day's  work  in  Pawtucket 
and  Woonsocket  was  6.30  a.  m.;  in  Columbus,  Georgia  and  Alabama 
counties,  and  Columbia,  6  a.m.;  in  Plymouth  and  Hazleton,  7  a.m. 

The  most  common  length  of  time  for  lunch  in.Pawtucket  and  Woon- 
socket was  one  hour;  in  Columbus  and  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties 
half  an  hour;  in  Columbia,  one  hour;  in  Plymouth  and  Hazleton, 
one  hour  (but  in  Plymouth  the  number  having  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  for  lunch  is  the  same  as  the  number  having  an  hour). 

The  half-hour  nooning  in  Columbus  and  Georgia  and  Alabama 
counties  has  given  rise  to  the  custom  of  ** dinner  toting"  on  the  part 
of  the  children.  The  mill  hands  do  not  have  time  to  go  home  for 
lunch,  and  doubt l(^ss  many  of  them  could  not  go  home  even  if  they 
had  an  hour,  and  prefer  to  have  the  lunch  hour  shortened  in  order 
to  get  home  earlier  at  nif::ht.  The  result  is  that  just  before  the  lunch 
hour  strikes,  hundreds  of  children  gather  outside  the  mill  gates  with 
their  dinner  baskets  on  their  arms  or  in  little  wagons  ready  to  **tote" 
them  in  to  the  workers  the  moment  the  gates  open.  In  one  day  386 
white  children  were  counted  coming  to  three  mills.  In  the  baskets  are 
warm  dinners,  meats  and  veg(»t ables,  in  heavy  dishes,  neatly  put  up, 
with  sometimes  a  fringe  of  white  naj)kins  peeping  out.  A  little  child  8 
or  0  years  old  will  often  be  seen  carrying  3  dinner  baskets  on  his  arms, 
including  perhaps  one  or  two  for  people  outside  his  own  family,  who 
pay  each  12i  cents  a  week  to  have  their  dinners  *' toted."  The  chil- 
dren must  wait  until  the  dinners  are  eaten,  and  take  the  baskets 
home.  Meantime,  while  tlu'v  are  waiting,  they  are  often  invited  to 
th<^  pleasant  public  library,  which  is  very  near  a  group  of  large  mills, 
to  hear  a  '*  story  "  told  by  one  of  the  hbrarians,  or  somebody  whom  she 
has  asked  to  do  it. 
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All  this  takes  up  so  much  of  the  children's  time  that  they  are  unable 
to  attend  the  regular  public  schools  in  Columbus.  The  Primary 
Industrial  School,  already  mentioned,  was  founded  to  meet  this  need, 
and  holds  its  sessions  at  hours  that  do  not  interfere  with  the  ''dinner 
toting."  In  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  schools, however,  the  ''dinner 
toters"  are  excused  earlier  than  the  others;  but  in  this  way  they  miss 
part  of  the  session.  Some  of  the  children  were  taken  out  of  school  to 
"tote  dinners,"  since  the  families  did  not  Uve  where  they  could  send 
the  children  to  the  Primary  Industrial  School. 

One  mother  said  that  though  they  say  they  have  one-half  an  hour 
for  dinner  they  never  do,  as  the  bell  doesn't  ring  till  nearly  five 
minutes  past  and  rings  to  begin  at  twenty-five  minutes  past,  so  they 
do  not  have  time  to  eat  their  dinners  properly — ^just  swallow  them  or 
else  do  not  eat  them  at  all. 

In  Pawtucket,  Woonsocket,  Hazleton,  Columbus,  and  Georgia  and 
Alabama  counties  the  most  common  time  of  ending  the  day's  work 
was  6  p.  m. ;  in  Columbia,  5.48  p.  m. ;  in  Plymouth,  5.30  p.  m. 

LATE  H0UB8  AT  NIOHT. 

In  Pawtucket  no  children  worked  later  than  7  o'clock  p.  m.  and  in 
Woonsocket  only  two,  one  of  whom  stopped  work  between  8  and  9, 
while  the  other  worked  until  11  o'clock  or  later  (working  in  a  bakery 
from  4  to  11  p.  m.). 

In  Columbus  3  children  worked  until  11  p.  m.  or  later;  one  stopped 
at  10  p.  m.,  three  at  8  and  three  at  7. 

In  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties  no  children  worked  as  late  as  7. 

In  Columbia  three  children  stopped  work  at  7  p.  m.,  three  at  8,  two 
at  9,  one  at  10,  and  three  at  11  p.  m.  or  later.  One  of  these  three  is 
an  usher  in  a  theater,  whose  day  ended  regularly  at  1 1 ;  two  are  tele- 
graph messengers,  one  of  whom  stopped  on  alternate  nights  at  7  and 
at  12,  and  the  other  alternately  at  11  p.  m.  and  1  a.  m.  In  addition 
to  these,  two  boys,  one  14  and  one  15  at  date  of  visit,  worked  all 
night  from  7  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m.  as  call  boys  for  the  railroad. 

In  Plymouth  no  children  worked  as  late  as  7  except  one  who 
stopped  work  between  9  and  10. 

In  llazlcton  one  child  stopped  work  at  7,  two  between  8  and  9, 
and  two  between  9  and  10. 

HOXmS  OF  WORK  PEE  WEEK. 

The  hours  of  work  per  week  depend,  of  course,  not  only  on  the 
regular  daily  hours,  but  on  the  '* short  day"  usually  worked  on 
Saturday.    Table  79  shows  the  weekly  hours  by  sex  and  locality. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  most  general  weekly  hours  were  between 
54  and  60,  morp  than  half  of  the  whole  group  having  these  hours, 
but  in  the  three  southern  localities  between  60  and  66  hours  per 
week  were  more  common  than  the  shorter  limit.  No  girls  were 
found  anywtiero  working  as  long  as  72  hours  a  week,  and  only  one  (in 
Plj'mouth)  worked  as  much  as  66  hours  weekly.  Some  of  the  longest 
hours  found  were  among  the  children  who  were  working  for  their  own 
relatives,  C3i)ecially  in  cases  where  the  fathers  had  grocery  or  other 
stores,  and  the  children  were  expected  to  help  in  them.  In  some  of 
these  cases,  although  the  hours  were  nomiiiidly  long,  the  children 
were  allowed  much  freedom;  in  others  they  were  strictly  on  duty  for 
72,  80,  or  84  hours  a  week. 

iniKBEB  OF  WOBEINO  HOITBS  ON  SATiniDAT. 

The  most  frequent  length  of  time  to  work  on  Saturday  in  each  local- 
ity was  (IS  follows: 

Hoiii!!   I  Hours. 

Prtwiuckct,  R.I 5i     Columbia,  S.  C 6 

W()ons,K'k.-t.  R.  1 51      Plyiii.iulli,  Ta ai 

Columlm^.  (la f.     I  Hazlcton,  Pa 6 

Gtfirjriji  and  Aialmma  coiiiitii's 0     ! 

A  movement  was  on  foot  among  the  mill  owners  and  superintend- 
ents of  Columbus,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  to  shorten  the 

a  2')  coses;  51i  Vitivir^,  1%  easi^a. 
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week  to  60  hoim.  Singularly  enou^,  as  it  appears  at  first  thought, 
this  moyement  did  DOt  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  mill  operatives. 
In  three,  at  least,  of  the  home  interviews  the  matter  came  up  and 
strenuous  objection  was  u^;ed.  Doubtless  a  cut  in  wages  was  feared. 
WAGES  or  CHILDREN. 

Inquiry  was  made  of  Uie  employers,  as  well  as  in  the  homes,  con- 
cemiog  the  wages  of  the  children.  Out  of  127  cases  where  informa- 
tion from  both  sources  was  obtained  there  were  60  agreements  and 
67  disagreement.  In  the  cases  of  disagreement,  the  employer's 
statement  was  the  higher  40  times  and  the  hoine  statement  20  times, 
the  average  difference  either  way  being  about  SI.  Some  of  the  dis- 
agreements doubtless  rose  from  a  change  ia  rate  of  wages  between  the 
two  visits,  some  probably  from  the  fact  of  piecework,  the  mother 
giving  an  estimate  of  usu^  earnings,  the  employer  giving  perhaps  the 
earnings  for  the  previous  week.  On  the  whole,  the  difference  seemed 
unimportant  and  the  home  statement  was  taken  in  all  cases,  as  the 
basis  for  the  discussion  of  wages.  'Hie  topic  is  discussed  under  two 
heads:  (&}  Wages  in  relation  to  age;  and  (b)  w^;es  in  relation  to 
school  grade,  general  capacity,  and  scholarship. 

Before  beginning  this  discussion,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
the  wages  actually  received  by  the  children  at  the  time  of  the  visit, 
regardless  of  age  or  experience.  Table  80,  following,  gives  thrae  facts 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  for  all  localities.' 


TiBiE  go— CHILDREN  EARNING  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAOEB  AT  THE  TIKE  OF  THE 
INVESTIOATION.BY  SEX  AND  LOCALITIES. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  nine  children  have  never  earned  wages,  having 
been  employed  at  home  or  by  relatives.  From  these  negative  earn- 
ings the  wages  rise  to  the  one  girl  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties 
who  receives  SIO  a  week  and  the  one  boy  in  Columbus  who  receives 
$15  or  over  weekly.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  larger  number  fall  in 
the  85  to  S5.49  a  week  group  than  in  any  other;  a  considerably  larger 
number,  however,  are  on  the  lower  side  of  this  weekly  wage  than  on 
the  higher — 374  below  as  against  146  above.  The  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama counties  are  the  only  place  in  which  the  girls  receive  a  higher 
average  wage  than  the  boys;  in  general,  their  earnings  range  some- 
what lower. 

WAGES  IN  ESL&TION  TO  AGE. 

Table  81  shows  for  each  locality  and  for  boys  and  girls  separately 
the  wages  received  when  beginning  work,  correlaled  with  the  age  at 
that  time,  and  latest  wages  correlated  with  the  age  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation. 
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Tuu  n— mntBKR  or  childrbn  and  avsraoe  riRar  wiiklt  waqbs  cokre> 

LATBS  WITB  AOE  AT  BEOINNINQ  WORE,  AND  NUUBER  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ATEB- 
AOE  LATEBT  WBEELT  WAGES  CORRELATED  WITH  AOE  AT  DATE  OF  VISIT. 
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Tabu  SI.— NUKBER  OF  CHILDREN  AND  AVERAOE  FIRST  WSESLV  WAOBB  COBBI- 
LA  TED  WITH  AflS  AT  BBQINNINO  WORE,  AND  NDHBER  OF  CHILDREN  AND  AVEI^ 
AG£  LATEST  WEEKLY  WAOEB  CORRELATED  WITH   AGE  AT  DATE  OF  VISIT^ 
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From  this  it  would  seem  that  among  tlio  cliildren  who  begin  woi^ 
very  early  there  is  little  relation  hotwcen  nge  ami  initial  pnniings. 
It  is  true  that  the  two  boys  who  begin  at  5  average  only  43  eents  a 
week  each,  but  the  one  girl  who  begins  at  the  same  a^e  rereives  SI. 50, 
which  is  higher  than  tlie  average  reeiiive<i  t)y  t)ie  oiglit  girU  begin- 
ning at  7,  8,  ami  9  years  old.  For  tlie  children  wlio  begin  at  10  and 
over  a  relation  between  age  and  wages  becomes  apparent,  the  aver- 
age initial  wage  increasing  with  each  year.  For  the  girls  a  curious 
drop  occurs  at  15,  for  which  no  explanation  \va^  found. 

When  we  turn  to  the  latest  wages,  the  rehiliim  between  age  and 
amount  received  is  more  apparent.  Again,  tliere  are  some  irregu- 
larities among  those  under  10,  but  after  that  age,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  11 -year-old  girls^  who  break  the  continuity  of  the  rise,  wages 
increase  steadily  up  to  16  years,  when  for  boys  and  girls  alike  an 
inexplicable  drop  occurs. 

In  comparing  the  average  wages  for  the  different  localities  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  lowest  first  wages,  for  boys  and  girls  alike,  were 
found  in  Columbia  and  the  highest  in  Pawtucket.  The  lowest  average 
latest  wages  were  found  for  boys  in  Hazleton,  for  girls  in  Plymouth, 
while  for  boys  and  girls  alike  the  highest  latest  wages  were  found  in 
Pawtucket. 

There  was  such  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  children  found  at  work 
that  in  order  to  compare  one  place  with  another  fairly  the  average 
wage  for  one  age  should  be  chosen.  As  at  the  date  of  the  investi- 
gation there  were  more  14-year-old  children  earning  than  of  any  other 
age  group  in  every  place  except  Hazleton,  where  more  were  15  (since 
it  was  a  year  after  they  left  school  that  they  were  visited),  this, age 
seemed  the  proper  basis  for  comparison. 

Even  then  the  comparison  should  include  a  consideration  of  the 
length  of  time  since  beginning  work.  For  up  to  the  age  of  14,  and 
for  a  few  years  beyond,  experience  in  the  industry  greatly  increases 
earning  power. 

The  comparison  will  then  stand  as  follows: 

Table  82.-NUMBER  OF  li-YEAR-OLD  CHILDREN  AND  AVERAGE  LATEST  WAGE,  BT 

SEX  AND  LOCALITY. 


Locality. 


Pawtucket,  U.I 

Woonsocket,  U.  I 

Columbus  and  environs. 

Columbia.  S.  C 

Plymouth.  Pa 

Hazleton,  Pa , 


Boys. 


Number. 


28 
38 
24 
8 
17 
a8 


Average 
Average  ,  *.|_ .  ..-^ 


latest 
wage. 


$5.45 
4.77 
5.09 
4.G8 
4.13 
3.38 


Total. 


123 


4.80 


time  since 
beginning 

work 
(months). 


7 
8 
35 
2a 
12 
12 


15 


Girls. 


Number. 


30 

GO 

14 

7 

15 
66 


132 


Average 
latest 
wage. 


4.31 


Average 
length  of 
time  since 
beginning 

work 
(months). 


15.03 

7 

4.45 

7 

5.37 

19 

4.14 

17 

2.30 

11 

i.yc 

12 

0.5 


a  The  twenty-one  15-year-olds  were  earning  an  average  of  $3.91. 
*  The  twelve  15-year-olds  were  earning  an  average  of  $3.55. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  boys  Pawtucket  gives  the  highest  wages, 
both  absohitely  and  in  relation  to  the  length  of  tijno  worked.  For 
the  girls  the  highest  absolute  average  is  found  in  Columbus  and  its 
environs,  but  in  proportion  to  the  tijne  worked  Pawtucket  leads. 

An  attempt  at  a  furtlier  analysis  of  the  increase  of  wages  received 
by  the  children  is  shown  in  Table  83,  where  the  children  are  grouped 
by  age  at  date  of  visit,  and  tlie  average  length  of  time  since  beginning 
work  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  average  weekly  increase  of  wages. 

49460^*— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol.  7 11 
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Tabub  88.— number  of  CHILDREN  WHOSE  WAGES  WERE  INCREASED  AND  AVXRAQB 
WEEKLY  INCREASE  IN  WAGES,  BY  AGE  AT  DATE  OF  VISIT. 
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SI.  05 
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11  jrears 

2 

7 

0 

16 

13.0 
27.4 
37.3 
35.1 

2.45 
2.80 
2.38 
.3.42 

S4.0 
60.0 
40.0 
25.7 

8.00 

12  years 

.50 

13  years 

1.92 

14  years 

15 

7.4 

Si.  81 

11 

8.1 

SI.  41 

126 

15  years 

12 

11.3 

2.17 

8 

10.6 

1.28 

14 

35.4 

3.53 

40.4 
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1.00 
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24.0 
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2 
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17.0 
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30.0 
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Age  at  date  of 
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Plymouth,  Pa. 
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creasea.     (,,,^3^ 


\  vprape 
increase 
in  wages. 


Hazleton,  Pa. 


BOYfl. 


10  years . 

11  vears. 
12yr:jrs. 

13  years. 

14  yi-ar^. 

15  >var>. 

16  years . 


1 
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4 
5 
4 
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12 
13 
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2.27 
2.24 
2.22 
2.32 
2.21 
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7  ' 
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IJ.O 

1-). » 
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2.27 
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1.S4 
2.03 
2.53 
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An  increase  is  shown  for  156  boys  and  for  119  girls.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  general  correlation  observable  between  age  and 
increase  of  wages  and  between  length  of  experience  and  increase  of 
wages,  but  there  is  so  much  irregularity,  due  probably  to  the  sjnall- 
ness  of  the  groups,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  more. 

The  superiority  lq  amount  of  increase  in  Columbus  and  Colimibia  in 
spite  of  the  average  age  of  the  children  in  those  places  being  so  much 
yoimger  than  elsewhere  is  due  of  course  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
already  had  a  much  longer  experience  in  the  industry. 

Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  are  the  only  places  where  the  girls 
received  a  larger  increase  than  the  boys.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  lq  Pawtucket  it  was  said,  both  in  home  interviews 
and  in  establishment  iaterviews,  that  within  the  year  or  so  since  the 
14-year  age  limit  had  been  adopted  the  wages  of  boys  had  increased 
almost  50  per  cent,  and  the  boys  were  hard  to  get  even  at  high  wages  and 
shorter  hours.  In  a  spool  factory,  for  instance,  the  superintendent 
said  he  formerly  paid  boys  $2.50  to  $4,  but  last  year  obtained  none 
for  less  than  $4  or  $5,  which  he  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  change 
in  the  child-labor  law,  and  in  part  by  general  prosperity. 

WAGES  IN  RELATION  TO  GRADE,  GENERAL  CAPAGITT,  AND  SCHOLARSHIP. 

If  the  wide  variation  in  the  wages  of  the  children  is  governed  by 
anything  more  than  chance,  it  would  seem  as  though  age,  natural 
capacity,  and  school  training  ought  all  to  have  some  weight.  Age  has 
already  been  compared  with  wages  and  shown  to  have  considerable 
influence.  A  further  comparison  is  presented  in  Table  84  between 
wages  and  school  grade,  wages  and  general  capacity  as  estimated  by 
the  teacher,  and  wages  and  scholarship.  These  comparisons  are 
bound  to  be  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  small  number  considered, 
the  liniited  range  of  school  grades  represented,**  the  limited  range  of 
ages  at  the  upper  limit,  and  the  short  length  of  time  that  many  of  the 
children  have  been  working.  Nevertheless  the  facts  are  presented 
for  what  they  arc  worth,  with  the  full  admission  that  these  drawbacks 
exist. 

oThe  schodiiles  inrliide  no  grammar-school  graduates,  no  hiph-school  students, 
and  noiit*  from  te('hni<  al  s<'hool^:,  unless  we  should  except  a  few  from  the  Secondary 
Industrial  School  in  Columbus. 
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Table  84.-GHILDREN  RECEIVING  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
INVESTIGATION,  BY  LOCALITIES  AND  BEX  AND  GRADE  AT  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

(Owing  to  the  flMt  that  only  the  total  reported  Is  used  in  this  table,  it  does  not  agree  with  Table  81  show- 
ing latest  weekly  wages.] 


PAWTUCKET  AND  WOONSOCKET,  B.  L 

Number  receiving  each  classified  weekly  waga. 

Total 
report- 
ed. 

Aver- 
wages. 

Grade  at  leaving 
sohooi. 

Under 
S2. 

12  to 
S2.99. 

S3  to 
13.09. 

S4tO 
84.99. 

85  to 
85.99. 

SGto 
86.99. 

87  to 
87.99. 

88  to 
S9.99. 

810 
and 
over. 

BOTS. 

Unsraded 

3 

3' 

5 
5 
2 

4 
4 
8 

3 
3 

4 
5 
5 
6 
5 
8 
8 

1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
1 

7 
6 
10 
15 
17 
16 
14 
22 
17 
6 

84.95 

Grade  1 

1 

4.80 

Grade  2 

1 

5.80 

Grades 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4.50 

Grade  4 

1 
1 

2' 

2 
2 

6.07 

Grade  6 

4.06 

Grade  6 

1 
2 

6.41 

Grade  7 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6.28 

Grade  8 

6.14 

Grade9 

1 

6.90 

Total 

1 

3 

12 

29 

47 

24 

9 

4 

129 

6.12 

Capacity: 

Brisht 

3 
3 
5 

7 
8 

9 

15 
14 
16 

6 
9 
6 

1 
8 

2 

1 
2 

33 

80 
41 

6.13 

Averagie. 

6.81 

Duii..". 

1 

2 

4.79 

Total 

1 

2 

11 

24 

45 

21 

6 

3 

113 

6.07 

2 

4 
5 

T 
11 
11 

7 

20 
17 

8 
9 
9 

14 
40 
49 

4.01 

3 
3 

2 

1 

6.01 

Below  average 

1 

2 

4.07 

Total 

1 

2 

11 

24 

44 

21 

6 

3 

112 

4.80 

OIRLS. 

Ungraded 

2 
1 
7 
5 
9 
6 
8 
7 
6 
1 

2 
2 

2 

() 
2 
7 
7 
3 
1 

4 

8 

3 

12 

12 

27 

13 

19 

22 

9 

3 

5.60 

Grade  1 



4.75 

Grade  2 

2 

2 
1 
3 
4 

1 
2 

1 
4 
4 

3.83 

Grade  3 

4.92 

Gratie4 

2 


2 

1 
1 

4.99 

Grade  5 

4.34 

Grade  6 

i\       [ 

4 

4.57 

Grade  7 

1 

1 

1 

4.80 

Grade  8 

3.66 

Grade  9 

1 

4.83 

Total 

1  i        fi 

14  1        fil 

82           10 

4 

2    

128 

4.60 

Capacity: 

Bright 

5 

4 
6 

11 
16 
10 

12 
8 
6 

10 
2 

1 

1 
3 

1 

40 
34 
26 

6.11 

Average 

1 
2 

4.60 

Dull 

1 

4.00 

1 

Total 

1              3 

15 

37  i        2t> 

n 

4'          1' 

100 

4.65 

Scholarship: 

Above  average 

3 
5 
6 

8 

19 

9 

9 
9 

8 

7 
4 
2 

1 
3 

1 

29 
41 
28 

&15 

Average 

1 
2 

4.68 

Below  average 

1 

4.15 

Total 

1 

3 

14 

30 

26 

13 

4 

1 

98 

4.67 

COLUMBUS,  GA.,  AND  GEORGIA  AND  ALABAMA  COUNTIES. 


! 

BOYS.                    1 

Grade  1 - 

1 
3' 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
:i 

3 

4 
11 
7 
10 
8 
4 
2 

84.87 

Grade  2 

1 
1 

1 

4    .. 
3 
2 
2 
1    .. 

1 

.168 

Grade3 

3.43 

Tirade  4 

1 
2 

1 

"2 

1 
2 

i" 

4.3t'> 

Orude5 

2 

1 

1 

. 

3.55 

GradeO 

3 

i 

1 

1 

1 

5.94 

Grade  7 

8.  U 

Grade  8 

4.33 

Total 

4 

5 

13 

7 

4 

12 

1 

1 

2 

40 

4.53 
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Table  84.-CHILDRBK  RIOIIVINQ  CLASSITIBD  WXEKLT  WAOI8  AT  THB  TIMX  OF  THB 
mVEBTIOATION,  BY  LOCALITIES  AND  8BX  AND  GRADE  AT  LEA  VINO  BCHOOL- 
OoDtincMd. 

COLUMBUS,  GA^  AND  GEORGIA  AND  ALABAMA  COUNTIBS--CoiidiKl«d. 


Number  receiving  each  dawtflad  weekly  wage. 

Ttotal 

Aver- 

Oiade  at  leaTiog 

Under 
12. 

82  to 

82.00. 

88  to 

83.99. 

84  to 

84.99. 

88  to 
85.90. 

80  to 

86.99. 

87  to 
87.99. 

88  to 
80.99. 

810 
and 
over. 

school. 

ed. 

wages. 

BOY»— oonclQded. 

OMMMTity: 

Brlfcht 

1 
1 
2 

4 
4 
4 

4 

2 

2 
1 

2 
8 
8 

1 

1 
1 

15 
13 
13 

88.28 

Average 

4.96 

Dull 

8 

8.96 

Total 

8 

4 

12 

6 

8 

8 

3 
8 

8 

1 

3 

40 

4.58 

Sobolarahip: 

Above  averace. . . . 

1 
1 
2 

4 
2 
6 

8 
2 

1 

2' 

1 

1 

i* 

1 

11 

13 
17 

4.88 

Average 

5.76 

Below  average. 

8 

8. 88 

Total 

8 

4 

12 

6 

8 

8 

1 

3 

40 

4.54 

0IBL8. 

Qradel 

1 

1 

1 

3 
8 

9 
5 

3 

1 
8 

8.86 

arade2 

3 

4 
1 
1 
1 

4.75 

Qfade3 

1 

1 

2 
8 
1 

4.34 

Orade4 

1 

4.66 

Grade  5 

4.00 

Graded 

•              1        •  - »     • 

6.00 

Grade? 

2 

1 

4.88 

'*"****! 

Total 

1            2 

8 

2 

•1 

^ 

3 

OS 

4.40. 



CmpBdiy: 

Bright 

2 
2 
2 

i* 

1 

4 
1 

2 

9 
5 

6 

5.64 

Average 

1    

8.60 

Dull 

2 

8.18 

Total 

1-         2! 

6 

2 

5| 

2 

19 

4.48 

Sobolarahip: 

Above  average .... 

i 

1 
3 
2 

i' 

1 

8 

1 
1 

a 

1 

6 
6 

7 

5.63 

A  verage 

1 

8.43 

Below  average 

2 

i' 

4.34 

Total 

1 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2 

19 

4.42 

COLUMBIA,  8.  C. 


BOT8. 
Qradel 

4 
1 

i' 

1 
3 

1 
2 
1 
3 
1 

5 
2 

••■•••• 

1 

1 

12 

83.83 

Grade  2 

HI      2.02 

Grades 

1 

3  1       4..X) 

Grade  4 

3 
1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

12 
4 
3 
1 

3.90 

Grade  6 

4.69 

Grade  6 

' 

5.  OK 

Grade? 

1 

1 

7.50 

I 

Total 

5 

5 

8 

i:{ 

2 

6 

3 

41 

3.94 

■ 

Capacity: 

Bright 

Average 

Dull 

2 
2 

3 
2 

1 
4 

3 

2 
9 

2 

1 

1 

....... 

3 
2' 

1 
1 
1 

13 

19 

8 

3.93 

3.85 

4.60 

Total 

4 

5 

8 

2 
2 
4 

13 

2 

6 

3  i ' 1        40 

1 

4.04 

Scholarship: 

Above  average. . .. 
A  verage 

1 
2 

1 

4" 

1 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 
2 

9 

7 

14 

4.20 

1 
2 

3.76 

Below  average 

4.32 

Total 

4 

5 

8, 

13; 

2 
■*■  ■ — 

5 

3 

40 

<.<yk 

i— ,^==L 
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Ta«.b  84.-CHILDREN  RBCEIVINQ  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
INVESTIGATION,  BY  LOCALITIES  AND  SEX  AND  GRADE  AT  LEAVING  SCHOOL- 
Continued. 

COLUBfBIA,  8.  C— Concluded. 


Ninnber  receiving  each  classified  weekly  wage. 

Total 
report- 
ed. 

Aver- 

Grade  at  iMvlng 
school. 

t2. 

Under 
12.99. 

S3  to 
13.99. 

$4  to 
14.99. 

$5  to 
15.99. 

36  to 
36.99. 

17  to 
17.99. 

38  to 
39.99. 

310 
and 
over. 

OIBL8. 

Grade  1.... 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

7 
2 
3 
3 

4 
1 
1 

31.97 

Grade  2 

1 

8.58 

Grade  3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Z87 

Grade  4 

2 
1 

5.50 

Grade  6..... 

1 

4.00 

Qrade  0..... 

4.00 

Grade? 

3.50 

Total 

5 

3 

6 

4 

21 

8.31 

Capadty: 

Brieht 

1 
4 

3 

2 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 

11 
7 
3 

3.52 

A#ia^u»  ..■••■  ...... 

Aycnure 

8.34 

DulL 

4.83 

Total 

6 

3 

5 

4 

21 

3.81 

Sobolarshlp: 

Above  averase. . . . 

3 

2 
1 
2 

3 
1 

11 
7 
3 

8.85 

Avwnge 

4 
1 

8.44 

Below  average 

8.00 

Total 

5 

3 

4 

6 

4 

21 

8.81 

PLTMOUTH,  PA. 


BOYS. 

Grade  2 

2 

7 
3 
5 
2 

1 

3 
2 
3 

4 
3 

1 

1 

5 
12 

8 

13 

7 

4 
2 

34.30 

Grades 

1 
1 
1 
2 

i' 

.   1 

3.93 

Grade  4 

1 
1 

3.92 

Grades 

1 

4.43 

Graded 

3.45 

Grade  7 

2 

5.91 

Grade  8 

1 

4.96 

1 

Total 

5 

20 

17 

4  <          2 

2 

61 

4.22 

Capacity: 

Briijht 

3 

6 
7 
6 

6 
6 
5 

17 

3 
8 
6 

17 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

19 
15 
16 

4.25 

Avoraee 

1 

4.36 

Dull 

2 

i i' 

4.13 

. 

Total 

5 

2 
2 
1 

19 

4 

2 

1 

2  i 

50 

4  26 

2  1          1 

Scholarship: 

Above  averase 

4 

9 
6 

1 

1 

13 
21 
16 

4.46 

Average 

1 ' :. 

4.12 

Below  average 

1 

1  1           1 

1 



4.25 

Total 

5 

19 

4 

2 

1 

o 

50 

4.25 

^                 1 

OIBL8. 

Grade  2 '.. 

1 

4 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
4 
1 

1 

4 
5 
7 
3 
8 
4 
3 

2.53 

Grades 

1.61 

Grade  4 

3 

2.36 

Grades 

1 

3.23 

Grade!) 

3 

I 
2 

1 
1 

_    

2.96 

Grade  7 

1 

1 

2.98 

Grades 

3.10 

'        11 

1 
8 
9 



■ 

Total 

V 

9 

1 
5 
3 

2 

2 

.  i 

M 

2.59 

-ll'l'I     '.".'-l-'' ./l. ■_ 

Capatitv: 

Bright 

4 

2 

6 

18 

9 

1.9D 

Average 

1 

1 

2 

•   ■  •   ■ 

2.78 

Dull 

3.66 

• 

, 

....... 

Totai 

9 

..J_ 

2 

1 

33 

2.50 

,..-.-..|. ...... 
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Table  84.-CHILDREN  BECEIVINO  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WA0E8  AT  THE  TIME  OF  TUB 
INVESTIGATION,  BY  LOCALITIES  AND  SEX  AND  GRADE  AT  LEAVING  SCHOOL— 
Condudad. 

FLTMOUTH,  PA«— Oonolodad. 


Number  reoeiving  each  dasslfled  weekly  wage. 

• 

Total 
report- 
ed. 

Aver> 

•ge 

wages. 

Qnde  at  leaving 
school. 

Under 
S2. 

t2tO 

t2.99. 

S3  to 
88.99. 

84  to 
84.99. 

88  to 

85.99. 

86  to 
86.99. 

87  to 
87.99. 

88  to 
89.99. 

810 

and 

over. 

OIBL8— oondodad. 

Sebolarehlp: 

Above  average 

Average 

8 

4 
2 

8* 

8 

1 
6 
2 

4 

20 
9 

81.90 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2. 66 

Below  average 

2.04 

Total 

0 

11 

9 

2 

2 

33 

X50 

HAZLETON.PA. 


B0T8. 

Grade  3 

2 

1 

2 

• 

4 
2 
4 
16 
8 
1 

•4.79 

Grude  4 

1 

2.75 

Grades 

1 

2 

4 
1 

1 
1 
1 

8.00 

Grade  6 

2 
2 

9 
2 

8.43 

Grade? 

1 

1 

8.48 

Grades 

1 

8.80 

Total 

2 

5 

14 

7 

3 

8 

1 

35 

3.74 

Capacity: 

^ri«ht 

1 

1 
2 
2 

9' 

6 

2 
3 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

6 
1? 
12 

4.00 

Averace 

1 

3.85 

Dull 

1 

3.46 

Total 

2 

6 

U 

? 

3 

8 

1 

85 

8.74 

Scholarship: 

Above  average 

Average 

1 

■ 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

4 
12 
19 

3.88 

1 

4 

? 
? 

1 
2 

1 

4.04 

Below  average 

1 

3.53 

Total 

2 

6 

14 

7 

3 

3 

1 

35 

3.74 

OIBLS. 

Grade  3 

1 

1 

!         3 

1 
2 
3 

2 
7 

10 
3 

1 

23 

1.75 

Graded 

3 
5 
2 

1 

1 

3.00 

Grade  6 

I 

2.40 

Grade? 

1 

1 

4.83 

Grades 

3.00 

Total 

4 

6 

11 

1 

1 

■ 

2.87 

Capacity: 

Bright 

i 

1 
3 

e' 

1 

a 

5 

1 

1 
1 

3 

14 

6 

4.00 

Avenure 

2.32 

DuU 

1 

1 

3.58 

Total 

;      4 

6 

11 

1 

1 

23 

2.87 

Scholarship: 

Above  averuge 

1 

1 

4 

(I 

1 

_   ,    . 

2 
13 

8 

23 

5.25 

Average 

>          4 



^ 

* 

2.23 

Below  average 



1 

1 

3.31 

1             1 

Total 

4 

• 

11 

1 

1 

2.87 

Taking  up  first  the  question  of  wages  and  grade,  we  find  rather 
inconchisive  results.  Among  the  boys  especially  there  seems  to  be  a 
tenciency  for  those  leaving  from  the  lowest  grades  in  each  place  to  get 
higher  wages  than  those  leaving  from  the  next  grade  (in  some  caaea, 
the  next  two  grades)  above  them.     In  PawlweV.^\.  b.xA^^^^^^^^^*^'* 
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at  least,  some  part  of  the  anomaly  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  the  children  leaving  from  low  grades  are  really  far  in 
advance  of  their  apparent  standing.  Often  they  are  foreigners  who 
in  the  schools  of  their  own  country  have  made  good  progress,  but  who, 
reaching  this  country  a  short  time  before  they  are  of  working  age, 
enter  our  schools  as  the  law  compels  them  to  do,  but  owing  to  their 
ignorance  of  our  language  ai'e  placed  in  the  first  or  second  grade. 
Naturally  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  requisite  age  they  leave  and 
are  recorded  as  going  to  work  from  the  low  grade  in  which  they  have 
been  placed.  Of  course  this  hampers  seriously  the  attempt  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  the  correlation  between  grade  reached  and  wages 
earned. 

Altogether,  as  the  table  stands,  no  definite  conclusions  can  be. 
reached.  A  slight  relation  appears  to  exist  between  school  grade 
reached  and  wages  received,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this 
is  not  due  cither  to  mere  advance  in  age  or  to  advance  in  experience, 
or  to  pure  accident. 

The  kind  of  work  into  which  most  of  these  children  go  can  be  done 
and  done  well,  many  of  the  employers  declare,  by  entirely  uneducated 
people.  The  president  of  a  hosiery  mill  cited  the  case  of  one  man  who 
rose  to  a  point  where  only  the  fact  that  he  could  not  read,  write,  and 
figure  kept  him  out  of  a  $5,000  position.  Many  of  the  employers 
saiil  that  educated  operatives  could  do  better  work,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  in  the  case  of  these  children  school  grade  had  less  to  do 
Nvith  their  success  than  natural  capacity. 

Turnin<r  to  the  next  point,  the  relation  between  wajjes  and  capacity, 
it  is  evident  that  if  capacity  is  an  important  factor  in  the  earning 
power  of  chililren.  and  if  the  teachers'  estimates  are  to  be  trusted,  the 
**  hriirlit  "  chil(h*en  should  in  every  place  earn  more  than  the  "average." 
and  the  '*averaire''  more  than  the  "dull."  The  standard  order  of 
nia»;nitude  for  averaj;e  earnin«:s  would  be:  Bri^^ht.  average, dull.  A 
glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  only  once  (in  Columbus)  is  this  order 
followed  for  both  bovs  and  jjirls".  elsewhere  we  meet  everv  varietv 
of  arranirement.  Takint:^  all  the  places  t<»ixether  we  lind  that  out  of 
a  possible  10  times  - 

Briirht  is  tirsl  T)  times,  miildle  4  times,  last  1  time. 

Averaire  is  lirst  ^  times,  midille  4  times.  l:ist  .*>  times. 

l>\dl  i<  tiist  1?  times,  miilille  "J  times,  last  r>  times. 

The  maximum  w aires  earned  bv  the  three  classes  of  children  show 
some  sliirht  v'orn»lat  iiMi: 

l^ni:]\t  bo>soarn  up  u- $l'i.  >^      Hrijh'  irirN  •■.■:::  \:p  t-"* $^  ?0 

Avt  r.\.:o  ]i,»v>  kwtu  \ii>  to 10.  «>>      Avir.^.^-v  ::ir".-  •  .ir:j  'ip  :  • 7.  CO 

PulllMn- oani  ii!>  t.» 7. 'Xi      Dull  jiil- r.irTi  ^i:- 'o ft.  00 

Rut  briizht  hovs  and  iiirl-' also  found  earniiiir  S3.  $2.  or  even 

less  than  S2  a  week. 
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Altogether  it  can  not  be  said  that  much  relation  was  found  between 
the  earning  power  of  these  children  and  their  natural  capacity  as 
estimated  by  their  teachers. 

The  comparison  between  earning  power  and  scholarship  is  also 
unsatisfactory.  Arranging  the  scholarship  groups  in  the  order  of 
their  average  wages  for  each  place,  we  find  that  out  of  a  possible  10 
times — 

Those  above  average  are  first  5  times,  middle  3  times^  last  2  times. 

Those  with  average  are  first  3  times,  middle  2  times,  last  5  timen. 

Those  below  average  are  first  2  times,  middle  5  times,  last  3  times. 

It  is  evident  that  scholarship  has  even  less  to  do  with  wages  than 
capacity. 

INDUSTRIAL  HISTORT  OF  CHILDREN. 

In  this  section  it  is  the  aim  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  were  the  specific  industries  and  occupations  entered! 

(2)  How  much  shifting  from  one  industry  to  another,  and  from  one 
establishment  to  another,  has  there  been  in  the  short  industrial  experi- 
ence of  tlie^e  children  t 

(3)  From  what  and  to  what  specific  industries  have  the  shifts 
occurred  ? 

(4)  To  what  extent  have  the  children  shifted  into  a  higher-grade 
industry  than  the  one  they  first  entered  ? 

(5)  To  what  extent  have  the  children  bettered  themselves  finan- 
cially by  shifting? 

(6)  What  reasons  influenced  the  children  in  choosing  their  first 
employment?     In  making  a  change? 

Before  beginning  the  discussion  a  few  words  as  to  unemployment 
among  the  schedule  children  may  be  in  place.  At  the  date  of  the 
visit  9X,  or  15.7  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  unemployed.  Nearly 
half  of  these  children  (44)  were  in  school  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 
Ordinarily  the  child  seemed  to  be  unemployed  through  its  own  or  its 
parents'  choice.  The  testimony  was  pretty  general  that  there  was  a 
strong  and  steady  demand  for  young  workers,  and  that  no  child  of 
ordinary  ability  neeil  remain  unoccupied  if  he  chose  to  work. 

INDUSTBIES   ENTERED   COMPARED  WITH   INDUSTRIES   NOW   FOLLOWED. 

Table  S5  presents,  by  sex  and  locality,  a  list  of  the  specific  industries 
entered  by  the  children,  with  the  number  entering  each  industry 
and  the  niuiiber  still  in  it.  The  latest  industry  of  those  who  shifted 
is  also  shown  in  connection  with  each  industry  entered,  so  that  there 
is  a  chance  to  see  what  is  the  prevailing  drift,  if  any  exists.  The  range 
of  wa^es  found  among  the  children  studied  is  also  shown  in  connection 
with  each  inihistry. 
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Tabls  86. -industrial  HISTORY  OF  CHILDREN  STUDUDl 

PAWTCCKBT,  B.  L 


FInt  Induftry  of  boys. 


LatMt  tndoitrj  of  boyi. 


Indoitrj. 


S"sjr;K-«— 


Induftry. 


CMtoo. 


ao 


Woolflo.. 


Cloth  flidfhloff. 
BolU  and  dqU. 
Tapaoddit... 
BobUo  thop... 


Jewelry 

Mlaoellaoeoiit  iMtortei 
(ipool,  tag,  shoe,  nail, 
needle,  candy,  card' 
board). 

Stone  (department  and 
drygooda). 

Grocery 

Miaoellaneotu  (carpenter's 
helptf.  messenger,  Inrm 
band,  ezpreasman's 
helper,  milkman's 
helper,  baker's  helper). 


2 
4 

2i 
4 


7 

S 


Total. 


6B 


|3.00-|8b00 

(.00-7.00 

6.32- 7.00 
LfiO-  5.00 
6.00-  6.00 
460-  6.00 

6.00-15.00 

4.00-  8.00 

8.00-  5.00 
4.00-  6.00 

.76-0.00 


Cotton 

Cloth  finishing 

bolt  shop 

W  oolen 

IfWoolen 

^Gla/ler 

(Cloth  finishing 

:  Cloth  finishing 

ifCotton 

,  \  Toy  factory 

.  Tap  and  die 

iTCotton , 

nHelpIng  lather  at  home. . 

'(Jewelry 

jlCotton 

f  Miscellaneous     flMtorlee 
!     (spool,  tag,  candy). 

Cotton 

iMacliine  shop 

j/Stores 

\Cotton 

jOrocery 

t'Hnsmlth 


I 


Miscellaneous  (baker, 
milkman,  expressman;. ' 

Cotton 1 

Jewelry | 


15 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
8 

1 
8 

8 

4 
1 
1 


2 
1 


Raagaof 


&  32- 7.00 
L80-6.00 
5u00-  7.00 
6.00-7.00 

8.00 
6.a-7.« 
&32-  7.00 
8.00- 8.00 

4.00 
6.00- COi 
8.00- 8.« 


C  00-16. 00 
8.00-8.00 
6.00- 8.« 

8.00-8.00 
6.50- 7.80 
8.00- 6l  00 
8.00-8.00 
4.00- C« 
6.« 

C« 

8.00-8.00 
i.00-16.« 


First  Industry  of  girls. 


Latest  industry  of  girls. 


Industry. 


ofTr^.'  f^^"K«  «'  ^'^«s 


Industry. 


''w.'R'«'K«  »"•««• 


Cotton.. 
Woolen. 


Silk. 


20 
4 


Knitting 

El<>4-tric-ilght  fixtures. 


Pftper  box 

Laundry 

Tim  f»H-tory 

CardlKMU-d 

Housework  at  home  ... 


2  ' 
2  . 

I 

3 

I 

1 


$3.00-16.00 
4.00-  6.00 

2. 50-  5. 80 

1.30-  5.00 

3.30-  5.00 

5.00 
4. 00  -  5.  5« 

:{.(»■  4.(X) 

4.()0-  .VOO 
No  wrijre. 


fCotton 

\  Woolen 

/  Woolen 

\Cotton 

rSilk 

Woolen 

Cotton 

Lttundry 

fKnittiiig 

\Cotton 

jKlntrlc-liKht  fixtures... 

<(<)tton 

Isilk 

n'a|M»r  U)X 

U'otton 

I^iurnlry 

Tiii,'  f:jit«iry 

KnittiiiK 

Cardboard 

Housework  at  home 


IT. 


19 

I 

3 

1 

2 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
•> 

1 
I 
1 


83.0O-I6.00 
4.00-  6.00 
4.00- 
3.00- 
2.50- 
4.00- 
3.00- 
4.00- 
1.30- 
8.00- 
3.30- 
3.00- 
2.50- 


00- 
OO- 
0(V- 
30- 
00- 


6.00 
6.00 
5.80 
6.00 
6.00 
5.50 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.  SO 
5.00 
6.00 
6.50 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 


No  wage. 


ToUl. 


44 


44 


CHAPTSS  m. — ^IHDDBTBIAL  XZFKBIENCB  OF  CHIU>BBN. 

Taiu  SL-INDUSTBIAL  HISTOBY  or  CHILDBKN  HTDDIXD-CoDtlniMd. 
WOONSOCIUtT.  m.  L 


Jhnt  Indutttr  dI  bojl' 


KnltUng..'.'.' 

UactilH  ihop.  - . . 
Bubbcriboo* 

WriUfshoWtT.. 


Drj  icochIs 


pMct  tl 


3.00-  t.OO 
4.00-8. 00 


IjltMt  iaiuttzj  of  boTi. 


ilK'  "W.IW.,* 


PIrel  IndoaErrotgltli. 


Lttal  lodtulrr  at(lrtt. 


XK' 


UUIlnrry  & 


ItMiilkadiitt  Cietary... 


llluiwwDrkii'ht 
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Table  86.— INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  CHILDREN  STUDIBD-Gontinoad. 

COLUMBUS,  GA. 


First  industry  of  bojrs. 


Industry. 


Cotton 

Knitting 

Qrocery 

Telegraph 

Machine  shop 

Furniture  store 

lUsoeUaneous  (bill  col- 
lector, printers  appren- 
tice, show-case  lactory, 
carpenter's  helper,  farm 
laborer,-  office  boy, 
Jockey,  dinner  toter, 
cotton-oil  Ikctory,  dry 
goods  store). 

Total 


Number 
of  boys. 


18 

1 

10 


2 
2 


11 


51 


Range  of  wages. 


$1.60-14.60 

2.50-  6.00 

.60-  6.00 

2. 60-16. 60 

8.00-4.66 
3.00-3.60 

No  wage-  7. 60 


Latest  Industry  of  boyi. 


Industry. 


fCotton 

Knitting 

Garage 

Drugstore 

Father's  store 

Knitting 

Grocery 

Telegraph v... 

Railroad  newsboy 

Shoe  store 

Machine  shop 

Tele.graph 

Railroad 

Printing  ofllce.... 

Newsboy 

Qrocery 

Machine  shop 

/Furniture  store . . . 
\Railroed 


rMlscellaneous 

I  Stage  hand,  theater. 

1  Fruit  vender 

[Cotton  gin 


Number 
of  boys. 


14 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


8 
1 
1 
1 


51 


Range  of  wages. 


$1.60-64.60 

160-  6.00 

3.00 

4.00 

No  wage. 

2.60-  6.00 

.60-  6.00 

2. 60-16.60 

L6O-6.00 

6.00 

8.00-4.66 

160-16.60 

8.26-8.00 

8.00 

L6O-6.00 

.6O-6l00 

8.00-4.66 

8.00-8.60 

8.26-8.00 


No 


7.60 
2.00 
L60 
4.60 


First  industry  of  girls. 

Latest  industry  of  girls. 

Industry. 

Numl)er  t>„„„«^# „.„„„„ 
o/Klrls.   "angeofwases. 

industry.               ^J}"^;-' 

Range  of  wages. 

Cotton 9 

$1.50-17.00 
1.20-  0.00 

3. 60-  5. 00 

No  wage. 

No  wage. 
3.  (XJ 
2.00 

/Cotton 8 

Knitting 1 

$1.50-17.00 
1. 20-  9. 00 

Knitting 

8 

3 

2 

(Knitting i             6 

\('otton 2 

Telephone 1 

.\t  home 1 

I  Tinting  office '             1 

launch  wagon 2 

IIon.«i<»work  at  home 1 

f'igar  factory i             2 

1.20-  9.00 

Telephone 

1.50-  7.00 
3.50- 6.00 

Lunch  wjiiron 

3.00 
No  wage. 
No  wage. 

3  00 

Housework  at  liome 

Ciuar  factory 

1 
2 
1 

Clothinn  shoo 

Hosiery  mill i            1 

8.00 

Total 

26 

2f) 

1 

CiEOR(;iA  AND  ALABAMA  COUNTIES. 


First  in'ln.stry  of  l>oys. 


Industry. 


Ii:;™, '""-•-- »'-•-- 


Cotton 

Knitting.... 

Qrocery 

Candy  store 
Planing  mill 
Foundry . . . 

Total. 


29 

4 

3 

I 

1 
I 

•^9\. 


1.1. 00-19.  50 

2.  SO-  i.rjo 

No  wage-  3. 00 
.2.-> 


3. 


50- 
40- 


4.  .V) 
5.00 


Latest  indii.stry  of  boys. 


Industry 


o/ZlT  I  «-««•"«««• 


ft 'of  foil 

Foinnlry 

Carpenter's  helper I 

llTintiriu' 

I  Knitting 

|f(;r(K'ory 

\ Foundry 

'rdccniph  iiu'.^t'ngtT 

I^liiiiini:  mill 

Foundrv 


2(i 


39 


$3. 00-$9. 50 

2.40-  5.00 

No  wage. 

3.fO 

2.80-  4.50 

No  wage-  3.00 

2.40-  5.00 

cno 

3.50-  4.50 
2.40-  5.00 
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Tabu  86.— INDUBTRIAL  HI8TOBY  OF  OHILDRRN  STUDIBD-GonttniMd. 
GEORGIA  AND  AI/ABAMA  COUNTIBJ^-Conduded. 


First  Indiutry  of  girls. 


Latest  Industry  of  girls. 


Industry. 


Cotton 

Knitting... 

Total 


Number 
of  girls. 


13 

8 


21 


Range  of  wages. 


Industry. 


82.0(M7.fiO 
1.80-  9.80 


/Cotton... 
iKnltting. 
/Knitting. 
\Cotton... 


Number 
of  girls. 


12 
1 
6 
3 


21 


Range  of 


82.00-87.80 
1.80-  0.60 
1.80-  0.80 
XOO-  7.80 


COLUMBIA,  8.  C. 


First  Industry  of  boys. 


Industry. 


Cotton 

Knitting 

Grocery 

Dry  goods  store 

Shoe  store 

Bookstore 

Drugstore 

]Cls(>ellaneou8  fBctoriee: 

Glass 

Basket 

Press  cloth 

Miscellaneous: 

Construction  company 

Laundry 

Telegraph  messenger.. 

Livery  stable 

Total 


Number 
of  boys. 


21 
1 
4 


2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 


41 


Range  of  wages. 


8L  08-87. 60 

2.80 

L28-S.00 

3.00-8.26 

2.80-  3.00 

2.00-  3.00 
8.76 

4.80-  8.00 

3.  GO 

3.80-  i.m 

3.00 

3.00 

2.00-  3.00 

.60-  4.50 


rcotton 

{Railroad 

(Telegraph  messenger. 

Cotton 

fGrocery 

{Cotton 

(Messenger 

Dry  goada  store 

Grocery 


i 


I<atest  industry  of  boys. 


Industry. 


/Railroad 

\Dray  company 

/Railroad 

\Theater 

Drugstore 


Press  oioth  factory . 

Fruit  stand 

Glass 


Cotton 

Glass 

Telegraph  messenger. 
Livery  stable 


Number 
of  boys. 


10 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 


41 


Range  of  wages. 


81.0M7.6O 
4.37-  7.60 
2.00-  3.00 
1.08-  7.60 
1.28-  3.00 
LOS-  7.60 
2.00-3.00 
8.00-8.28 
1.2(^8.00 

4.87-  7.80 
8.00 

4.87-  7.80 
3.00 
8.78 

8.80-  4.60 

2.28 

4.80-  0.00 

1.08-  7.50 

4.80-  A. 00 

2.0O-  3.00 

.60-  4.60 


First  industry  of  girls. 


Industry. 


Cotton 

Stores 

Book  bimiery 

Total... 


Number 
of  girls. 


U 
5 
1 


21 


Range  of  wages. 


f4..'i0-8C.00 
2.00-  4.00 
2.60-  3.60 


Latest  industry  of  girls. 


Industry. 


Cotton 

Stores , 

Book  bindery. 


Number 
of  girls. 


16 
6 
1 


21 


Range  of  wages. 


84.60-10.00 
2.00-  4.00 
2.50-  3.50 
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Table  88.— INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  CHILDREN  STUDIED-ContfaiiNd. 

PLYMOUTH,  PA. 


Flnt  Industry  of  boyi. 


Industry. 


Mining 

Knitting.... 

SUk 

Sawmill .... 
Shoefoctca7 
Grocery.... 
Plumber.... 

Total. 


Number 
of  boys. 


10 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 


61 


Range  of  wages. 


fl.00-«8.14 


2.00-  8.70 

2.  £0-4.00 

4.50-  6.40 
3.60 
2.60 

S.  00- 4.60 


Latest  Industry  of  boys. 


Industry. 


Mining 

Sawmill 

Knitting.... 

Machine.... 

Saloon 

/Knitting.... 

IMining 

/Silk 

\Mine 

Sawmill 

Shoe  factory. 

Grocery 

Plumber 


Number 
of  boys. 


28 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


61 


Range  of 


fl.0MA14 

4.60- 6. 4D 

2.00-0.70 

4.00 

No  wage. 

2.00- &70 

LOO- A14 

2.50-4.00 

L0O-&14 

4.60-6.40 

S.60 

2.60 

3.00-40 


First  industry  of  girls. 


Latest  industry  of  girls. 


Industry. 


Knitting  (hosiery).. 

«ilk 

Squib  factory 

Box  factory  (paper) 
CoDfectlonery  store. 
Domestic  work 

Total 


Number 
of  girls.. 


21 


8 
1 

1 
2 


33 


Range  of  wages. 


Industry. 


I0.2&46.00 

L60-3.66 

4.00-5.40 
.75-  3.20 
No  yrage. 
1.50  and  meals. 


fKnitting  (hosiery). 

Silk 

Domestic  work 

Paper-box  factory. . 

JKnitting.'!!! !!.'!!!! 

Squib  factory 

Box  factory 

Confectionery  store. 
Domestic  work 


Number 
of  girls. 


16 
3 

2 


d3 


Range  of  wagn 


I0.2M6.00 

L50-3.6B 

L26-L80 

3.00 

L60-3.6B 

.28-6.00 

4.00-5.40 

.76-3.20 

No  wage. 

1.60  and  meals. 


HAZLETON,  PA. 


First  iiulustry  of  boys. 


Industry. 


Number 
of  boys. 


Range  of  wages. 


Latest  industry  of  boys. 


Industry. 


j  Number 

I  of  tKJVS. 


Mining. 


Silk 

Shirt  factory. 


I 


Oflllce  boy i 

Grocery 

MLscellaneoiLs:  i 

Cigar  store 

Dry  gtHxh*  store : 

Theater ■ 

City  water  carrier 

Stone  cni.«5h«'r | 

Temperance     drinks 
company. 

Foundry 

Box  f^iory 

Collin  fartury 

Launtlry...*. 

Teamsttr 

Bla«-k'.iriliii 

Teatii'^tiTs  luljiiT 

Barber 

Carp^^nter 

Bak.r I 

TiuM'iiili I 

Florist 


4 

3 

4 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$.3.  oo-is.  so 


1.2,'}-  3.00 
2.. "JO-  3.00 


2.34- 
3.4i>- 


IfMinin;: 

lltMilrovl 

1  Doi'ior's  oJlkv. . 

I  Wutciiinji  co.vs, 

(."-"ilK 

"i.Miuiriu 

r Shirt  faolorv. .. 

irn-t/.'l  biikl'rv. 
,Q  ijOMUe  Ikjv...'.  . 

^^    \<;nM-.Ty 

00     (Jroi'orv 


2.00  .  CI -rar  store. 


3.00 


2. 20 
6.01) 
3.S4 

4..'>M 
4.U0 

r..o«) 

2.  Si) 

a.  (n"» 

C.25 

2  (K) 

No  \v:i::i'. 

■J.  IH) 

*'i  II) 

vlO-  4  mi 


Bak.r  V 

r.l:i'ks;iiltli 

K.'ilr.ii.l 

Snliton , 

TiMiiiii  riUU'i'  drinks  ioi;i- 

p.ltlV. 

Fouti'lry 

Box  f:i'i(iry 

rr»M7<l  li.ik<'ry , 

rplii)I<tit»  r 

Te:in'.'-1<  r , 

rrlMtin.i  ni':i-^ 

Tt'aiM^h'r's  !i  Ip.-r , 

llari'i-r , 

C:irp"M!«'r , 

r.ak.T 

^i:;.^•l:ith 

Mmiug 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
o 

1 

3 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Range  of  wages. 

$3.00-18.80 

4.80 

2.34-4.10 

4.00 

1.2S-  3.00 

3.00-  8.  to 

2.50    3.00 

1.25-  1.50 

2.34-  4.19 

3.49-  5.00 

3.4»-  5.00 

2.00 
8.00-  4.00 
3.50 
4.  SO 
4.riO 
4.00 

<i.00 

3.00-  3.50 

1.25-  l.-'iO 

3.00 

r>.25 

2.50 

No  wajje. 

2.00 

r>.oo 

3.00-  4.00 

3.00 

3.00-  8.80 


Tot  111. 


3«> 
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Table  88.-INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  CHILDREN  STUDIED-Cknidudod. 

HACLBTON,  PA.-Ooiieltid«l. 


FInt  industry  of  girls. 


Industry. 


Number 
of  girls. 


Shirt  factory 

SiDc 

Domestic  work . . . 

Knitting 

Candy  store 

6  uid  10  cent  store 

At  home 

Undertaking 

Total 


25 


Range  of  wages. 


11.00-13.00 

2.00-7.00 

LOO-  0.00 

3.50-  3.50 
3.00 
3.00 


Latest  industry  of  girls. 


Industry. 


Wr'«-« 


(•) 


rShIrt  factory 

{Silk 

[Knitting 

Silk 

/Domestic  work 

\Shirt  factory 

Knitting. 

Dry  Koods store... 

5  ana  10  cent  store. 

At  home 

Undertaking 


6 
2 
1 
7 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


fl.  00-13.00 
2.00- 7.00 
2.50-  3.50 
2.00-7.00 
1.00-  6.00 
1.00-  3.00 
2.50-  3.50 
3.00 
3. 00 


(•) 


25 


•  Not  reported. 

Four  girls,  one  each  in  Pawtucket,  Woonsocket,  Columbus,  and 
Hazleton,  never  did  anything  but  housework  at  home. 

The  textile  industries,  as  would  be  expected,  received  a  larger 
number  of  the  children  than  any  other  one  industry,  except  in  the 
case  of  Plymouth  boys  and  Hazleton  girls  and  boys.  A  majority  of 
the  whole  number  entered  the  textile  industries  in  the  case  of  Paw- 
tucket girls,  Woonsocket  boys  and  girls,  Columbus  girls,  Georgia  and 
Alabama  boys  and  girls,  Columbia  boys  and  girls,  and  Plymouth 
girls.  The  boys  in  Plymouth  entered  the  mining  industry  for  the 
most  part,  going  into  the  breakers  to  pick  slate.  In  Hazleton  the 
industries  were  much  diversified,  13.9  per  cent  of  the  boys  going  into 
the  mining  industry,  no  other  industry  having  as  large  a  per  cent, 
and  68  per  cent  of  the  girls  being  divided  nearly  equally  between  the 
shirt  factorv  and  the  textile  mills. 

Taking  all  places  together,  a  great  number  of  industries  were  rep- 
resented. The  353  boys  entered  107  different  industries,  while  265 
girls  (omitting  the  four  who  had  done  onl)''  housework  at  home) 
entered  47  industries.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  children  entered 
the  textile  trades  than  any  other,  55.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  group 
having  been  first  employed  in  them.  The  movement  in  and  out  of 
these  occupations  is  rather  curious.  Taking  all  places  together  w^e 
have  the  following  figures  for  the  textile  trades: 

Table  80.-CIIILI)REN'  EMI'LOYKD  IN  TUE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 


Sex. 

Entcfpd 
textile 
tnvlcs 
as  rirst 

irnlii.stry. 

IM 
1S2 

RemalncHl 

in  toxtile 

trades. 

Came  in 

textile 

trades 

from  other 

trades. 

Enrolled 

in  textile 

trades 

at  time  of 

visit. 

Bovs 

Olris        

142 

174 

310 

19 
17 

101 
191 

Total 

;j4(i 

30 

SSL 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  only  30  of  those  beginning  in  these  trades 
had  left  them,  and  that  their  places  were  more  than  taken  by  36  who 
came  in  from  other  kinds  of  work.  A  somewhat  similar  situation  is 
found  among  the  Plymouth  and  Hazleton  boys,  where  38  began 
work  in  mines,  31  remained,  and  9  came  in  from  other  trades,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  the  industry  enrolled  two  more 
children  than  had  begun  in  it,  but  no  other  occupation  shows  this 
state  of  affairs. 

The  above  summary  also  shows  that  the  girls  were  more  apt  than 
the  boys  to  begin  in  the  textile  trades  and  having  entered  them  were 
disposed  to  stay  there;  67.6  per  cent  of  the  girls,  as  against  46.4 
of  the  boys  made  their  entrance  upon  the  industrial  world  via  these 
trades,  and  71  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  45.6  per  cent  of  the  boys  were 
found  in  them  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  This  difference  is 
partly  expUcable  by  the  relative  wages  to  be  gained  in  the  textile 
And  nontextile  industries.  The  following  tables  give  first  the  initial 
wages  for  the  two  groups  and  secondly  the  latest  wages  of  the  14 
.and  15  year  old  children  in  the  two: 

?ABLB  87.— NUMBER    OF   CHILDREN    IN   TEXTILE    AND    NONTEXTILE    ESTABLISH- 
MENTS AND  AVERAGE  FIRST  WAGES,  BY  SEX  AND  LOCALITY. 

(Childien  who  were  not  receiving  wages,  or  whoee  wages  could  not  be  ascertained,  are  omitted.) 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Locality. 

Textile. 

Nontextile. 

Textile. 

Nontextile. 

Number, 

Average 

Qrst 
wages. 

Number. 

Average 

firsl 
wages. 

Number. 

Average 

first 
wages. 

Number. 

Average 

first 
wages. 

Pawtucket,  R.I 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Columbus,  Oa 

Geoff^iaand  Alabama 
counties 

25 
46 
19 

Xi 

23 

14 

4 

%5.0S 
4.57 
2.81 

:i.  4« 

2.rf.) 
3.  M 
2.19 

34 
3() 
29 

6 
IS 
37 
31 

rt.4i 

4..')5 
2.85 

2.52 

2.  7f. 

3.  73 
3.47 

31 

17 

21 

15 

21'. 

8 

S4.3S 
3.98 
3.01 

2. 9(1 
1.65 
1.71 
2.88 

12 
32 

8 

K78 
a.fiO 
3.69 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Plymouth,  Pa 

Hazleton.  JPa 

6 

7 

15 

2.83 
2.95 
1.75 
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Tabls  88.-NU1IBER  OF  14  AND  15  YEAR  OLD  CHILDREN  IN  TEXTILE  AND  NON- 
TEXTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  AVERAGE  LATEST  WAGES,  BY  SEX  AND 
LOCALITY. 

[Children  who  were  not  rcoeivlng  wages,  or  whose  wages  could  not  be  asoertalnad,  art  omitted.] 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Locality. 

Textile. 

Nonteztlle. 

Textile. 

Nontextile. 

Number. 

Average 
latest 
wages. 

Number. 

latSr 
wages. 

Number. 

Average 
hitest 
wages. 

Number. 

Averaoe 

latest 
wages. 

Pawtuckct,  R.l...',. 

WooiMocicet.  R.I 

Columbus,  Ga 

Gcor^a  and  Alabama 
counties 

84 
41 

5 

14 

10 

6 

3 

15.82 
4.92 
5.70 

6.16 
4.73 
3.58 
3.30 

20 
27 
18 

5 

9 

23 

26 

15.17 
4.92 
5.25 

4.02 
4.77 
4.32 
3.81 

33 

68 

8 

10 

2 

22 

8 

85.06 
4.63 
5.90 

5.80 
5.25 
2.36 
3.51 

0 
23 

7 

84.50 
4.01 
3.93 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Plymouth,  Pa 

HazlGton,  Pa. 

5 
5 
9 

• 

3.70 
3.53 
2.63 

These  tables  show  that  in  the  matter  of  first  wages  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  textile  and  nontextile  industries  in  the 
matter  of  initial  wages  for  either  boys  or  girls;  but  it  also  appears  that 
the  average  wage  a  girl  may  hope  to  gain  in  the  textile  industries  by 
the  time  she  is  14  or  15  is  on  the  whole  considerably  better  than  she 
can  gain  elsewhere,  and  that  for  boys  this  advantage*  in  the  textile 
trades  is  much  less  marked,  if  it  exists  at  all.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  girls  under  discussion,  who  leave  school  usually 
at  or  before  14,  with  no  special  training  and  often  behind  the  grade 
children  of  their  age  are  expected  to  reach,  furnish  no  ground  for 
general  statements  concerning  the  work  and  wages  of  girls  versus 
boys.  Also,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  places  studied  were,  for 
the  most  part,  distinctly  mill  communities,  in  which  there  would 
naturally  be  more  demand  for  girls  in  the  textile  industries  than  in  the 
industrial  world  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  making  all  allowance  for 
these  conditions,  the  situation  in  regard  to  wages  seems  to  explain 
very  fully  why  the  girls  went  into  the  textile  trades  more  generally 
and  kept  in  them  more  steadily  than  the  boys. 

NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  CHANGES. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  a  change  of  position  and  a 
change  of  employers.  If  a  child  employed  in  one  occupation  changes 
or  is  transferred  to  another,  he  is  doscrihod  as  having  had  two  positions 
even  though  he  remains  in  the  same  industry  and  the  same  establish- 
ment. If  a  cliild  loaves  a  position  for  any  other  reason  than  idleness 
enforced  by  mill  or  factory,  or  temporary  illness,  even  though  he 
later  returns  to  the  same  position,  ho  is  credited  with  two  posi- 
tions.    For  instance,  in  tho  southorn  communities  it  was  not  uncom- 
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men  for  a  child  to  leave  work  to  attend  school  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period;  in  such  a  case,  even  though  he  hiter  went  back  to  the  identical 
work  he  had  given  up,  he  was  classed  as  having  had  two  positions. 
If,  however,  a  child  were  kept  out  of  work  by  a  temporary  illness^  but 
returned  to  the  same  place  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  was  classed  as 
having  had  only  one  position. 

Different  textile  industries  are  considered  as  separate  industries; 
for  instance,  a  cotton  mill  and  a  knitting  mill  are  not  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  same  industry.  But  webbing  is  classed  with  cotton 
and  woolen  and  worsted  are  classed  together. 

Table  89,  showing  the  changes  of  employers,  and  Table  90,  showing 
changes  from  one  industry  to  another,  need  to  be  considered  together. 

Table  89.— NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYERS  OF  CHILDREN  STUDIED. 


« 

Chil- 
dren 
work- 
ing for 
wages 
at  any 
time. 

Chfldren  od- 
employed  at 
date  of  rislt. 

Changes  of  employe 

n. 
10  have 

LocaUty. 

• 

Total 
report- 
ing 
num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ers. 

Per  cient  of  children  wl 
been  with— 

Aver- 

num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions. 

Avep- 

««« 

length 

of  time 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

One 

em- 
ployer. 

Two 

employ- 
ers. 

Throe 
employ- 
ers. 

Four  or 
more 
em- 
ploy- 
ers. 

since 
begin- 
ning 
work, 
(mos.) 

Pawtuokct,  R.  I.: 

Boys 

59 
43 

76 
95 

50 
25 

39 
21 

41 
21 

51 
33 

35 
24 

351 
2»i2 

102 

171 

75 

eo 

id 

K4 

r.9 

r.i3 

1 

7 
2 

13 
12 

13 
8 

4 
4 

9 
3 

10 
C 

I 

11.9 
4.7 

17.1 
12.  C 

20. 0 
32. 0 

10. 3 
I'J.O 

22. 0 
14.3 

19.6 
18.2 

14.3 
8.3 

69 
43 

76 
94 

50 
24 

39 
21 

41 
21 

51 
33 

35 
24 

47.4 
65.1 

09.7 
68.1 

56.0 
75.0 

76.9 
61.9 

5<V1 
[fO.5 

72.6 
72.  7 

54.3 

m.7 

39.0 
27.9 

23.7 
29.8 

5.1 
7.0 

2.6 
2.1 

8.5 

4.0 

4.0 
4.2 

10.3 
4.8 

7.3 

L9 
1.6 

1.6 
1.4 

2.3 
1.6 

2.6 
2.0 

2.5 
1.9 

1.5 
1.5 

1.7 
1.4 

7.7 

Ciirls 

6.0 

Woonsotket,  K.  I.: 

Bovs 

7.9 

(Jirls 

7.7 

Columbus,  (III.: 

Bovs 

24.0  ',      16.0 
20.8 

1 

7.7          6.1 
28.5'        4.8 

22.0         14.6 

lt>.C 

(Jirls 

Georgia      und    Alabama 
couniies: 

Bjivs 

12.3 
31.5 

(Jirls 

15.5 

Columbia,  ti.  C: 

Bovs 

31.0 

(Urls 

9.5 

17.6 
24.3 

18.0 

Plymouth,  Ta.: 

Hoys 

(Jirls 

9.8 
3.0 

11. S 
11.9 

Hazleton,  Pa.: 

Bovs 

Girls 

34.3  '.      11.4 
2y.  2  j         4.1 

11.0 
12.1 

Total: 

Bovs 

(Jirls 

CI 
37 

17.4 
14.1 

8.8 
14.6 
2S.  0 

13.3 
19.4 
10.0 
11.9 

351 
2(i0 

102 

170 

74 

O) 
62 
Hi 
60 

611  ■ 

1 

62.1 
70.0  1 

51.9 
6S.8 
62.  2 

71.7 
t.7. 8 
72.  (i 
59.3 

65.5  ! 

24.  5           8.  6  ' 
26.  2  1        3. 1 

i           ! 

31.3           5.9  , 

4.8 

2.0 
1.5 

13.7 
10.2 

BOTH  .^EXF.S. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

1 
9 
25 
21 

8 
12 
Iti 

7 

98 

1 

4..' 
1.8 
4.0  i 

8.3  ' 

4.8 ; 

3.1 

i 

1.7 
1.4  i 
2.0 

2.4  , 
2.3 
1.5 
1.6 

7.0 

Woonsocket ,  H .  I 

Columbus,  <Ja 

Georgia     and     Alabama 

counties 

Columl)ia,  S.  C 

riviiKJUth.  I'a 

27.  1 
23.0 

15.0 

17.7 
20. 2 

2.3  , 
10.8 

5.0 
9.7 
7.2 

7.8 

15.2 

J.-).  9 
27.2 
11.8 

Hazk'tun.  I'a 

:{J.  2           8.5' 

11.4 

Total 

16.0 

25.  2 

1 

6.2 

1.8  1 

1 

12.2 
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Locality. 


CbOdren 

working 

for  wages 

at  any 

time. 


Pawtucket,  R.  I.: 

Boys 

Girls 

WooDfiocket,  R.  I.: 

Boys 

Girls 

Columbus,  Ga.: 

Boys 

Girls 

Oeorsia  and  AJabania  cuuutjes: 

Boys 

Girls 

Columbia,  S.  C: 

Boys 

Girls 

Plymouth,  Pa.: 

Boys 

Girls 

Hazleton,  Pa.: 

Boys 

Girls 


Total: 
Boys. 
Girls. 


50 
43 

78 
95 

fiO 
25 

39 
21 

41 
21 

51 
33 

35 
24 


351 
262 


BOTU  SEXES. 


Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Columbus,  Oa 

Georgia  and  Alabac^a  cuuntics.. 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Plymouth,  Pa 

HaxletoD,  Pa 


102 

171 
75 
60 
62 
84 
59 


CbOdren 

f  hanging 

em- 
ployers. 


31 
15 

23 
31 

23 

7 

0 
8 

18 
3 

14 
0 

16 
8 


133 

80 


Total 
changet 

of  em- 
ployers. 


48 

18 

87 
36 

40 
9 

20 
11 

31 
3 

10 
10 

23 
9 


Changes  to  differ- 
ent industry. 


Pcreent 
of  total 
changes. 


83.7 

77.8 

62.2 
82.0 

82.5 

77.8 

61.5 
G3.6 

90.3 


08.4 
90.0 

100.0 
77.8 


224 
94 


8a8 
77.7 


40 

06 

54 

72 

29 

49 

17 

37 

20 

33 

23 

29 

24 

.12 

89.4 
72.3 
81.  G 
62.2 
84.8 
76.9 
93.8 


Total. 


G13 


213 


318 


79.9 


Percent 

•ooom- 

panied  by 

increase 

of  wages. 


64.4 
78.6 

43.5 
09.0 

45.5 
28.6 

62.8 
85.7 

50.0 


46.2 
66.7 

43.5 
7L4 


51.9 
68.5 


67.8 

57.7 

ft  42. 5 

ftce.G 

50.0 
54.5 
50.0 


60.7 


Changes  to  differ- 
ent establishment 
in  the  same  in- 
dustry. 


:  Per  cent 
Per  eent '  aooom- 
of  total   paniod  by 


changes. 


6.3 
22.3 

37.8 
17.1 

17.5 
22.2 

38.5 
36.4 

9.7 
100.0 

3L6 

lao 


22.2 


19.3 
22.3 


tncreaso 
of  wages. 


75.0 

35.7 
100.0 

38.6 
50.0 

60.0 
75.0 

6&7 
100.0 

66.7 


50.0 


44.2 
80.0 


lao 

27.8 

el8.4 

C37.8 

16.2 

24.1 

6.2 


20.1 


43.9 
55.4 
<t33.3 
d(A.3 
80.0 
136.7 
50.0 


65.6 


a  Columbus,  (ra.,  and  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties  combined,  73.3. 
b  Coluinbus,  Go.,  and  Georgia  and  AInbiuna  counties  combined,  52.4. 
c Columbus,  (ra.,  and  Geoi^  and  Alabama  counties  combined,  'M.7. 
d  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties  I'omblned,  62.2. 

From  Table  S9  it  appears  that  more  than  half  of  the  children  (62.1 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  70  per  cent  of  tlie  girls)  had  never  changed 
employers,  a  trifle  over  one-fourth  had  had  two  employers,  and  9.3 
per  cent  had  had  more  tlian  two.  The  average  number  of  posi- 
tions held  bv  the  boys  varied  from  1.5  in  Woonsocket  and  in  Plym- 
outh  to  2.G  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  while  for  girls  the  varia- 
tion was  from  1.4  in  Woonsocket  and  Ilazleton  to  2  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama  counties.  The  largest  j)er  cent  of  children  with  one 
employer  is  72.6  per  cent  in  Plymouth,  the  next  is  71.7  per  cent 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama — although  the  highest  average  number  of 
positions  was  held  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  (explained  by  alternation 
of  school  and  work). 
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The  smallest  per  cent  of  children  with  one  employer  is  54.9  in  Paw- 
tucket,  though  the  average  length  of  time  since  beginning  work  is 
shortest  there  also. 

Two  hundred  and  thirteen  children  made  318  changes  of  employer. 
Of  these  318  changes  254,  or  79.9  per  cent,  were  to  a  different  industry 
(from  62.2  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  to  93.8  in  Hazleton),  and  64,  or 
20.1  per  cent,  were  to  a  different  estabUshment  in  the  same  industry. 
More  than  half  of  these  changes — 56.7  per  cent  of  those  to  a  dif- 
ferent industry  and  55.6  per  cent  of  those  to  a  different  establish- 
ment— were  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  wages. 

There  is  a  certain  tacit  business  maxim  that  if  you  change  your 
position  without  bettering  yourself  you  are  ''unstable,"  but  if  you 
better  yourself  in  changing  you  are  enterprising  and  progressive. 
According  to  this  standard  more  than  half  of  the  children  who 
changed  either  industry  or  establishment  were  enterprising  and 
progressive.  One  of  the  employers  himself,  the  superintendent  of 
a  bobbin  shop,  admitting  that  the  children  often  did  well  to  change, 
said  of  his  own  establishment: 

Only  the  men  came  into  it  who  were  unable  or  too  lazy  to  do 
anythmg  else.  The  work  is  purely  mechanical  and  easy,  but  they 
would  ratlier  work  half  as  much  here  as  in  a  mill  and  earn  half  as 
much.  Very  few  young  boys  are  employed,  and  if  these  are  the 
rierlit  sort  tliev  seldom  stay.  There  is  no  reason  why  thev  should, 
as  the  industry  offers  nothing.  The  employees  are  largely  Polish, 
and  as  soon  as  they  learn  the  language  a  bit  and  the  ways  of  the 
country  they  leave  for  something  better.  It  is  no  groat  disadvantage 
to  the  employer  either  to  be  thus  constantly  changing  help,  as  no 
time  is  required  for  them  to  learn.  They  are  simply  shown  once 
for  all. 

This  point  seemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  further 
consideration,  so  Table  91  was  constructed,  to  show  whether  or  not 
the  children  remaining  steadily  with  the  same  employer  had  as  good 
a  chance  of  receiving  an  incn^ase  of  wages  as  those  who  changed. 
Theoretically  the  cliild  who  sticks  to  his  job  should  have  a  better 
opportunity  for  getting  on  than  he  who  changes  from  employer  to 
employer  and  even  from  industry  to  industry.     But  has  he? 
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Tablb  ».— COUPAKISOK  OF  riRAT  AND  PRBBENT  WAOZS  OF  SCHEDULX  CBILDUEN. 


Chli- 
work- 

Aver- 

^r 

time 

s[ra* 

X- 

(mos.) 

Pa 
chU- 

IS 

have 

-■Hh 
only 

phT- 

mUdm     whose 

les  Uun  Ont. 

Chllitrra 
whohMl 

nmplara. 

*Jt2!^ 

LealHT. 

Pa 
«nt 

or 

uul 

Pa 

Pa 
em- 

ploy- 

Per 

work- 
Lng. 

P™s- 

Si 

dlllw- 

Drsl 

Avn- 
lul 

ATM- 

WW. 

Pawtuckft.B.t: 

s 

K 
IS 

13 

&0 

10,6 

31.  S 

liB 

M.1 

ft! 

2n.4 
iflO 

"40,0 

a; 

«.6 
41.4 

no 

23.6 

■Tlifl 

tit 
».() 

St.! 

10.0 

4tt,J 
4&1 

4S.0 

!S8 

i! 

iB.a 

(.0 

ii-t 

iOO.O 

SS:8 

iciiio 

4D.0 

i4.»e 

4.  CI 
3.  ID 

Ifil 

16.31 

.. 

S.U 

1.3a 

4.1  J 

l;i 

t4.« 

4.» 

tg 

lOT 
3.M 

1.W 

i.sa 

"■T:.^'!'"-.'-:, 

CDlunibiu,  Oa.: 

Oenrgla  uid  AlB- 

u.^ 

4D.0 

». 

PljmQUII.,  Pt: 

3.4 

J1 

ffi;8 

HugwSipi.:- 

Gu-^;:: 

^1 

41.4 

M.1 
48.7 

sn.T 

M.3 

31.1 
40.7 

WO 

3&.0 

g| 

11 

U.3 

« 

iT. 

iS 

a.«7 

ISS 

4.4D 

t!i 

1.4d 

ts 

P»«tucke( 

WDODSIKkFt 

1" 

ai 

2! 

4B.S 
M-0 

1! 

g,! 

«,0 

«.o 

IK 

40.0 

ioo!fl 
itn.o 

3.33 

Is 

tl 

ts 

a«r||ta  ud  Alt 
Colunilib "'." 

IS 

m.3    M.e 

I.M 

TolBl 

fiU   

M.S     «.7 

4l« 

83,0      «.* 

14.  a 

M,T 

j.«a 

4.»J 

l4t 

t.41 

■  Not  Incliiilln;  I  whose  nambrr  of  rmplortn  was  not  Elvm.  but  who  wuntotd  In  wages. 

In  the  foregoiiif;  table  we  have  a  compari,son  between  the  propor- 
tion of  rhUdron  who  have  remained  with  a  single  employer  and  the 
proportion  who  have  received  increased  wages.  The  results  are 
rather  aiirpri.-*!np:.  In  Pawtiicket,  for  instance,  47.4  per  cent  of  the 
boys  liavi'  remained  with  one  employer,  while  .'i2.6  per  cent  have 
rhmiKcd  at  least  once.  If  tlie  chances  of  advancement  are  equal, 
the  boys  witli  one  employer  and  the  boy.'i  with  two  or  more  should 
apjiear  in  these  same  relative  proportiona  amonf;  the  boys  wlio 
have  had  an  inereaso  of  \va);e.s.  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the 
ca,ic  fliat  llie  boys  witli  one  employer  furnish  only  20  per  ci^nt  of 
those  wliose  wages  have  been  rai.sed.  In  otlier  words,  tlie  p^roup 
eontaining  over  two-fiftlis  of  tlie  schedule  boya  of  Pawtucket  fur- 
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nishes  only  one-fifth  of  those  whose  position  has  been  improved 
financially.  The  disparity  is  not  so  great  in  all  places,  but  in  no 
single  instance,  as  far  as  the  experiences  of  these  children  are  con- 
cerned, did  those  who  remained  with  the  same  employer  have  as 
good  a  chance  of  securing  increased  wages  as  those  who  changed. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  fact  could  be  secured.  The  ele- 
ment of  time  seems  to  play  a  certain  part  here,  as  the  percentage  of 
those  remaining  witli  one  employer  who  receive  an  increase  of  wages 
comes  nearest  the  proportionate  figure  among  the  boys  of  Columbia 
and  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  two  groups  for  wliom  the  average 
length  of  time  since  beginning  work  is  much  greater  tlian  elsewhere; 
but  even  here  the  due  proportion  is  not  attained.  The  desirability 
of  maintaining  satisfaction  among  the  workers  may  also  furnish  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  anomaly.  A  bright  industrious  boy  may 
soon  become  worth  more  to  his  first  employer  than  the  wages  he  first 
receives,  but  if  his  wages  are  raised  it  may  cause  jealousy  and  charges 
of  favoritism  among  his  fellows  who  have  been  working  as  long  or 
longer  tlian  he.  If,  however,  he  goes  to  a  new  employer,  the  diffi- 
culty does  not  arise,  since  he  comes  in  from  the  start  as  a  better-grade 
worker,  drawnng  correspondingly  better  wages.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  change  of  employers  does  not  always  mean  improved  conditions, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  small  num- 
ber whose  last  wages  were  less  tlian  their  first  had  had  more  than  one 
employer. 

A  further  question  naturally  arises.  In  clianging  from  one  occu- 
pation to  another,  did  the  children  generally  make  a  fundamental 
improvenuMit  in  their  position?  Did  they  chan<j:e  to  a  higher-grade 
industry  than  the  one  they  had  entered?  The  following  table  shows 
the  facts  in  re<i:ard  to  this: 

TAFiLEiTJ.— KELAT1()>^  OF  PKKSENT  INDUSTRY  GROrP  TO  THE  ONE  FIRST  ENTERED, 

F()R  CHILDREN  IN  ALL  LOCALITIES  COMBINED. 


Industry 

t,'roup 

entered. 

1 

Indus! 

• 

ry  group  now 

in. 

A. 

1 
1 

B 

C. 

D. 

ToUiL 

Boys: 

"  (ironp  A 

(Iroiip  R 

(Jrouj)C..     ., 

1  . 

1 

i 

2  ' 

'3i 

2 

2 
'290 

* 
11 

25 
316 

(Jroup  D 



. . . . 

1) 

Total 

1 

13 

4.''. 

J94 

353 

Girls,  Groiip  I>. .. 

■ 

269 

269 

1 

1 

1 
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PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  SAME  INDUSTRY  GROUP  AS  AND  IN  A  HIGHER  AND 
IN  A  LOWER  INDUSTRY  GROUP  THAN  THE  ONE  FIRST  ENTERED. 


Pavtucket  and 
Woonsocket,  k.  I. 

Colambus,  Ga.,  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama 
countteB.  and 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Plymouth  and 
Hasleton,  Pa. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Bojrs. 

Gfarls. 

Per  cent  in  same  industry  group  as  the  one 
entered 

M 
3 

S 

100 

9.0 
.8 

100 

88.fi 

10.3 
L2 

IOC 

one  entered 

one  entered 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  industries  followed  by  the  chil- 
dren were  divided  into  four  groups,  according  to  the  range  of  wages 
in  each.  This  table  shows  that  among  the  girls  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  passing  from  one  group  to  another;  in  the  lowest  group 
they  began  and  in  the  lowest  group  they  stayed,  apparently  with 
little  prospect  of  ever  going  higher.  Among  the*  boys  there  was  a 
slight  movement,  the  proportion  of  those  rising  to  a  higher  group 
exceeding  the  proportion  of  those  sinking  to  a  lower,  but  the  num- 
bers concerned  are  too  small  to  have  much  indicative  value. 

BEA80N8  FOB  CH008INO  FLA0S8  07  BMPLOTMXNT. 

The  first  place  of  employment  was  with  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
children  the  only  place  held  so  far,  398  out  of  the  611  children 
reporting  on  this  point  having  had  only  one  employer.  Tlie  reasons 
for  choosing  the  first  place  of  employment,  therefore,  are  of  greater 
consequence  than  the  reasons  for  choosing  the  last  place.  Out  of  the 
622  children,  550  exercised  no  more  choice  than  is  implied  in  the 
following  reasons: 

Worked  for  parents  or  relatives,  or  at  home a  29 

Took  first  place  offered 'M'6 

Went  where  friends  or  relativeri  worked 102 

Took  something  near  home 1  f> 

Total  (8S.7  per  cent) ooO 

For  the  72  children  remaining  the  reasons  were  as  follows: 

W'anted  to  learn  trade  or  skilled  (H^cupation 27 

Attracted  by  high  wages 11 

Attnu'ted  by  dmrable  work 31 

Set  up  in  grocery  bu}<in<*8s  by  father 1 

Total  (11.3  per  cent) 70 

Reason  not  report(»d 2 

72 

^  Nine  of  these  never  worked  for  wages. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  very  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  children  exer- 
cised practically  no  discrimination,  drifting  into  whatever  came 
handiest  with  little  consideration  of  their  fitness  for  the  work,  the 
chances  of  advancement,  etc. 

One  or  two  typical  cases  will  show  the  incidental  way  in  which  these 
children  enter  an  industry — they  can  not  be  said  to  choose  one. 

Boy  met  with  an  accident,  was  laid  up  for  weeks,  and  his  treat- 
ment involved  a  heavv  doctor's  bill.  His  mother  was  badly  wor- 
ried over  this  bill,  a  fact  of  which  the  boy  was  well  aware.  One 
day  after  he  was  able  to  be  about,  but  before  he  had  returned  to 
school,  he  saw  a  sign  of  "Boy  wanted"  in  a  window.  He  applied  for 
the  position,  got  it  and  went  to  work  as  telegraph  messenger.     The 

Eeople  in  the  office  are  interested  in  him,  but  say  that  though  he  is  a 
right  boy  there  is  no  chance  for  him  to  become  anything  but  a  mes- 
senger there. 

Girl  of  14,  in  ^ade  7,  was  large  and  stout,  and  other  children  teased 
her  about  her  size.  Ix)ft  to  take  a  place  because  she  thought  she 
might  get  thin  working  in  a  factory. 

Soy,  14,  quick  and  bright,  in  grade  9,  wanted  to  be  an  electrician. 
Saw  no  chance  of  accomplishing  this,  so  hearing  of  a  good  paying 
position  in  a  rubber  factory,  secured  it  and  has  neld  it  since. 

Turning  to  those  who  exercised  some  choice,  the  relative  weight  of 
the  different  reasons  assigned  is  interesting.  Those  **  attracted  by 
desirable  work"  represent  the  children  who  had  an  inclination  for 
some  kind  of  work  strong  enough  to  make  them  seek  it,*  and  to  their 
number  may  well  be  added  the  one  whose  father  set  him  up  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  A  desire  to  learn  a  trade,  then,  accounts  for  more 
than  one-third  (38.6  per  cent),  taste  or  inclination  for  45.7  per  cent, 
while  the  immediate  prospect  of  high  wages  influenced  but  15.7 
per  cent. 

Of  the  213  children  who  had  changed  their  employers  once  or 
oftener,  reports  were  secured  from  204  as  to  the  reasons  governing  the 
choice  of  the  last  place  held.  Arranging  these  in  two  groups  accord- 
ing to  whether  or  not  any  particular  choice  was  exercised  in  the 
matter  we  have  the  following  reasons  for  choosing  latest  place  of 
employment: 

To  help  in  paront'y  or  rclative'p  business  or  at  liomo 8 

Took  lirst  place  (iffered 83 

Went  where  frionds  or  relatives  worked 21 

Tf>ok  soni(»thing  near  honn* 7 

Yielded  to  company  presifure 11 

Totiil  (03.7  per  cent) 130 

o  This  doe:^  not  necessarily  imply  a  special  aptitude  fnr  the  work  chosen.  It  may 
have  been  attractive  because  it  was  "  clean  work,''  or  wits  9U])poHed  to  have  oome 
eocial  ntanding,  or  becauae  the  employer  in  question  had  a  reputation  of  treating  hia 
help  fairly. 
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For  the  74  children  who  exercised  their  own  choice  the  reasons 
were  as  follows : 

Wanted  to  learn  trade  or  skilled  occup Ation 16 

Attracted  by  higher  wages 32 

Attracted  by  desirable  work '. 26 

Total  (36.3  per  cent) 74 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  element  of  deliberate  choice 
plays  proportionately  a  much  larger  part  in  the  selection  of  the 
latest  occupation  than  of  the  first.  The  comparative  weight  of  the 
reasons  assigned,  however,  varies  considerably.  The  desire  to  learn 
a  trade  has  fallen  from  3S.6  per  cent  to  21.6  per  cent,  taste  or  inclina- 
tion accounts  for  35.1  per  cent,  as  against  45.7  per  cent,  while  higher 
wages  shows  43.2  per  cent,  against  15.7  per  cent  in  the  earUer  choice. 

The  really  striking  feature,  however,  is  the  large  proportion  shown 
who  change  their  work  as  thoughtlessly  as  they  entered  it  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  true  that,  as  shown  by  earlier  tables,  a  child  who  changes 
his  employer  has  a  better  chance  of  securing  higher  wages  than  one 
who  remains  in  the  same  place,  but  many  of  the  changes  have  no  such 
justifying  reason  behind  them.  A  few  typical  cases  may  be  cited  as 
showing  the  casual  manner  in  which  some  of  the  children  drift  about: 

Pawiuckei. — Boy,  14  years;  French  parentage,  born  in  United 
States;  grade  5;  capacitv  bright;  scholarship  alK)ve  average. 

1.  Putting  nuts  on  bolts,  bolt  shop,  S5;  left  because  work  was  too 
dirty. 

2.  Machine  operator,  toy  factory,  $5;  left  because  could  get  better 

3.  Helper,  tap  and  die,  $7;  left  because  boss  died  and  new  boss 
wanted  to  put  u  friend  of  his  in  boy's  place. 

4.  Boss  dolfer,  cotton  mill,  $6;  left  to  be  where  his  sisters  were, 
thought  he  would  have  better  show  there. 

5.  General  helpqr,  woolen  mill,  85.75. 

Woonsocket.  Boy,  15  years;  French  parentage,  born  in  Canada, 
ten  years  in  United  States;  grade  5,  in  Connecticut  schools. 

1.  Weaver,  cotton,  $3,  Massachusetts;  left  because  moved  from 
town. 

2.  Weaver,  cotton,  $7;  left  because  moved  again. 

3.  Weaver,  cotton,  $4.50;  left  because  pay  was  too  small. 

4.  Koper,  worsted,  $3.50;  left  because  work  too  hard  and  pay  too 
small. 

5.  Ropor,  worsted,  $3.50,  6.30  p.  m.  to  5.30  a.  m.;  truant  officer 
made  liiiu  leave  because  he  was  workinj^  under  age  at  night. 

6.  Spinner,  woolen,  $5.60;  left  to  get  more  pay. 

7.  Koper,  worsted,  $4.50;  manager  of  woolen  mills  asked  him  to 
return. 

8.  Spinner,  wool(»n,  $3.60;  left  because  too  ill  to  work. 
Phjmmtth. — Boy,    worked    as   breaker   boy,   $3.90;  left   to   go  to 

school;  breaker  boy  again,  $4.50;  left  to  get  bettor  wages  as  coal 
waslier,  $5.70;  then  worked  as  setter-on  in  stocking  mill,  but  did  not 
like  the  work  and  left  to  work  in  machine  shop,  $4. 
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OPPOBTUMITIKB  TO  LEASN  A  TBADE. 

There  was  a  pretty  general  agreement  that  it  was  difficult  for  a 
boy  to  secure  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade.  The  school  superintendents 
of  the  cities  visited  were  practically  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
such  opportunities  were  few.  One  of  the  employers  in  Pawtucket, 
the  manager  of  a  finishing  mill,  said  in  regard  to  the  skilled  trades 
represented  in  his  works,  such  as  engraving  and  printing,  that  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  a  boy  with  no  influence  to  learn  them  there. 
The  unions  allow  only  one  or  two  apprentices  to  a  shop  in  each  trade; 
find  these  chances  are  usually  taken  by  the  sons  of  the  foremen  or 
other  men  already  in  the  union.  As  it  takes  about  seven  or  nine 
years  to  learn  the  engraver's  trade,  and  several  years  to  learn  print- 
ing, there  are  but  few  openings.  He  thought  more  boys  would  be 
glad  to  learn  the  trade  if  they  could. 

One  of  the  agents  thus  reports  concerning  interviews  in  Plymouth 
homes : 

In  talking  to  the  mothers  about  trying  to  get  the  boys  into  a  place 
where  they  would  have  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade  they  all  laughed  at 
my  ignorance  and  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  boy  into  the 
one  machine  shop  in  the  town  or  into  a  plumber's  or  any  place  else 
offering  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade,  as  sucn  places  were  very  few  and 
there  were  always  friends  or  relatives  of  the  employer  reacly  to  step 
in  wlien  a  vacancy  occurred.  Although  Wilkos-Barre  offered  more 
opportunity  in  this  line  Plymouth  chilclren  had  no  chance  at  all,  for 
residents  of  Wilkes-Barre  always  had  the  preference. 

In  the  few  cases  among  cliildren  studied  in  which  positions  had 
been  chosen  because  they  olTered  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade  special 
inciuiry  was  made  as  to  how  these  openinjLCs  were  secured.  In  16 
cases  it  was  found  that  chililren  liad  relatives  already  in  the  trade 
thov  entered:  in  13  cases  thev  scurured  thc^ir  chances  tlu'ouffh  the 
influence  of  relatives  not  in  the  trade;  in  10  iristanl*es  tlu^ough  friends; 
and  in  4  instances  l)v  their  own  (efforts. 

There  is  nothinjj:  in  any  of  the  causes  considered  to  show  that  the 
cluldren  with  ncitlier  friends  nor  nlutiyes  in  a  trade  could  not  have 
secured  a  foothold  in  it  had  they  tried.  But  there  is  much  to  indicate 
that  unless  they  had  some  sucli  connection  with  a  trade  or  imiustiy 
its  opportunities  and  a(lyanta<:jes  were  alike  apt  to  remain  unknown 
to  them.  Nothing  served  to  sug<i:est  to  a  child  the  desirability  of 
learning  a  trade  or  enterinji;  an  industry  m  which  he  would  have  a 
chance  of  rising,  so  he  took  the  first  thing  which  came  to  hand.  Ap- 
parently among  the  children  studied  it  was  not  so  much  influence  as 
information  which  was  needed. 

The  exj)eric»n(*es  of  some  of  the  elder  childn^n  in  the  families  visited 
throw  additional  light  on  the  opportunities  open  to  ambitious  boys: 

Pa\i)tucket. — Olc'  '  "^her,  17  years  old,  is  learning  the  toolmaker*s 
trade.     lie  has  t  apprentice  for  three  years.     The  first  year 
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he  gets  $3.60,  the  second  S4.80,  and  the  third  $6  per  week.  After 
that  he  can  earn  up  to  $3  or  S4  per  day^  according  to  his  skill.  Has 
always  liked  mechanical  work,  so  went  m  to  learn  even  if  he  had  low 
pay  at  first. 

jPawiucket. — Sister,  21  years  old,  went  in  jeweler's  shop  as  "spare 
hand''  doing  errands  and  odd  jobs  until,  through  observation,  "con- 
stant watclung  of  the  bracelet  makers,"  she  was  considered  competent 
to  be  put  on  as  a  bracelet  maker.  Had  no  trade,  but  picked  up  knowl* 
edge  of  the  work.     Now  makes  S18  a  week. 

rawtucket. — The  two  oldest  cliildren  learned  their  "trade"  (weav- 
ing) by  having  a  member  of  their  family  in  the  place  where  they  went 
to  work.  Their  mother  was  a  skilled  weaver  and  taught  them  both, 
which  was  a  great  advantage  to  them. 

The  same  is  true  of  William,  who  went  into  the  weaving  room  where 
his  brother  and  sister  are,  through  their  influence,  and  will,  if  he  stays, 
be  taught  weaving  and  loom  fixing  by  them.  These  positions  coula 
not  be  obtained  except  .by  some  such  influence. 

Woonsocket, — The  operator  in  a  small  telegraph  office  said  perhaps 
she  would  teach  the  one  messenger  boy  something  about  telegraphy  if 
he  wanted  to  learn.  He  has  nothing  to  do  most  of  the  time,  and  this 
boy  reads  a  good  deal.  The  boys  nev»r  stay  long,  as  there  is  absolutely 
no  opening  for  them,  ami  the  pay  is  small,  about  $3.10. 

The.se  examples,  selected  at  random,  serve  as  illustrations  of  what 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  prevailing  accidental  or  incidental 
method  of  acquiring  an  industrial  vocation  in  this  country.  This 
investigation  but  emphasizes  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  industrial 
training  wliich  has  been  indicated  by  every  study  yet  made  of  the 
actual  needs  of  the  great  body  of  working  children — a  need  which  is 
already  recognized  and  provided  for  abroad,  and  which  in  our  own 
country  is  pressing  insistently  for  attention. 

AMBmONS  OF   CHILDREN  AND  OF  THEQt  PARENTS  FOR  THEM. 

Since  tho  children  themselves  who  go  to  work  at  an  early  age  have 
so  large  a  share  in  the  docisions  afTecting  themselves,  and  since  their 
ambitions  and  tastes,  as  well  as  tlieir  attitude  toward  school  (which 
depends  to  a  groat  extent  upon  their  ambitions  and  tastes)  must  pow- 
erfully afTeot  many  of  these  decisions,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  study  what  is  going  on  within  their  minds.  We  want  to  know 
what  interests  them,  what  arouses  tlieir  am])itions,  what  opportunities 
they  have  to  realize  wholesome  as])irations,  and  what  they  do  with 
their  leisure.  At  the  time  when  a  boy's  eduention  ceases  and  he 
enters  the*  world  of  wa<i:e-earncrs  it  is  decidedly  important  that  he 
should  have  some  ambition  and  that  tins  should  be  so  related  to  his 
capacity  and  environment  as  to  be  capable  of  realization.  If  he  is,  Jis 
a  rul  .  without  ambition,  something  is  wTon*;  with  the  training  he  has 
received;  if  his  ambition  is,  as  a  rule,  one  that  can  not  be  realized, 
something  is  wrong  either  with  the  training  which  leads  Inm  to  form 
it  or  with  the  environment  which  prevents  him  from  attaining  it. 
What,  then,  is  the  actual  situation  as  to  the  ambitions  which  i.l\Q;3fc 
children  cherished  tliemselves,  and  whicb  l\\e\T  pwe^xiVa  Xv^'^  \vi\  N>aKvvJV 
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per  cent)  the  work  offered  no  possible  chance  for  furthering  the 
ambition. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  waste  involved  in  this 
wide  gulf  between  work  and  ambition.  More  is  involved  than  merely 
waste  of  time,  though  that  is  bad  enough.  Ambition  if  balked  at 
the  critical  age  is  likely  to  be  dulled,  if  not  altogether  destroyed,  and 
no  one  who  thinks  at  all  can  fail  to  recognize  the  vital  importance  of 
ambition  and  interest  as  factors  in  industrial  productivity. 

It  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  attitude  of  the  children  studied 
displays  as  a  whole  an  unfortunate  lack  of  purposeful  planning.  It 
is  not  only  that  they  drift  into  and  out  of  one  occupation  after  another 
as  chance  or  convenience  dictates,  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
they  have  not  even  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  would  like  to  be  if 
opportunity  permitted.  Barely  half  of  the  boys  and  less  than  half 
of  the  girls  had  given  the  matter  sufficient  thought  to  have  a  defimte 
ambition. 

A  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  any  connection  can  be 
traced  between  the  cliildren's  school  life  and  their  ambition  or  lack 
of  it.  To  test  this,  they  were  divided  into  two  groups,  according  to 
whether  or  not  they  had  completed  at  least  half  of  the  elementary 
course.  In  the  four  northern  places,  all  having  nine  grades,  the 
dividing  line  falls  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade,  but  in  the 
soutlieni,  having  but  seven,  between  the  third  and  fourth.  Making 
this  division,  the  results  for  all  places  stand  thus:  . 
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d  \iH  lii.li:;j  4  \\j:oso  uriule  was  not  reported. 
e  lijr  lu'lii  1'  U»  \\  hi.»4'  i;nido  w:is  not  reported. 
/  ^^:o  noli'^  to  i.ltt;ilb. 


It  is  nt  onco  evident  iluit  a  roii.^iiloraMy  lar<ror  proportion  of  those 
al)o\e  tlio  (lividiiijx  lino  have  dclinito  ambitions  than  of  those  below 
It,  while  tho.«^e  liavinir  inddinite  ambitions  are  relativelv  rare  in  the 
up|)er  jrrades.  The  ditferenee  is  pr(»p<>rtionately  more  marked 
*»*^^<^'  "Is   than    the    hovs.     As   ^tated    before   tliere   was  no 

ii^>t.'  fence   bt^twccn   th(»   capacity   of   the   children   in   the 
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In  view  of  the  independent  fashion  in  which  the  children  seemed  to 
select  their  own  occupation  and  drift  about  according  to  their  own 
plans  or  lack  of  plans,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  see  how  closely  the 
parents'  attitude  in  this  matter  is  approached  by  the  children's.  Out 
of  185  boys  having  definite  ambitions  for  themselves,  24,*  or  13  per 
cent,  wished  to  follow  their  father's  occupations,  while  the  remainder 
desired  a  different  pursuit.  Among  the  parents  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  because  a  man  had  a  good  trade  himself  he  wished  his 
son  to  follow  it;  he  seemed  quite  as  likely  to  want  the  boy  to  take  up 
something  else.  Thus  a  steamfitter  wanted  his  son  to  be  a  drafts* 
man,  a  miner  planned  to  make  his  boy  an  electrician,  a  photographer 
wished  his  son  to  become  a  machinist,  and  so  on.  With  the  girls, 
of  course,  the  question  could  hardly  arise,  unless  we  regard  it  as  hav- 
ing been  negatively  answered  by  the  four  mothers  who,  when  asked 
their  ambition  for  their  daughters,  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that 
they  might  never  many. 

A  much  more  important  question  is  to  what  extent  the  work  the 
children  are  now  actually  doing  is  in  the  line  of  their  ambition  and 
that  of  their  parents  for  them.  Almost  precisely  one-fourth  (39)  of 
the  parents  having  definite  ambitions  for  their  sons  were  satisfied  with 
the  openings  presented  by  the  work  in  which  the  boys  were  already 
engaged.  They  (the  boys)  were  in  establishments  where  they  had 
a  chance  to  work  up  and  learn  the  trade  or  get  into  the  occupation 
the  parents  desired  for  them,  but  in  the  remaining  three-fourths 
of  the  cases  there  was  no  such  opportunity.  From  the  boys'  stand- 
point the  situation  is  a  httle,  but  only  a  little,  better;  56,  or  30.4 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  having  definite  ambitions  for  themselves  were 
ambitious  along  the  line  of  the  work  they  were  already  in,  and  there- 
fore had  tlio  hope  of  realizing;  their  aims.  Tliis  means  that  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  cases  where  the  boys  are  intelligent  enough  to 
have  a  definition  ambition,  the  work  they  are  doing  is  in  no  way 
related  to  that  ambition  and  affords  no  possible  opportunity  of  fur- 
thering it.  Sometimes  the  contrast  between  the  work  and  the 
ambition  would  be  grotesque  if  it  were  not  pitiful.  Thus  a  German 
of  15,  who  wants  to  be  a  wood  turner,  is  working  as  a  cleaner  in  a 
cotton  mill;  a  would-be  plumber  of  15  is  an  errand  boy  in  a  worsted 
mill;  a  weaver  of  14  "hates  the  mill  and  wants  to  be  a  farmer;"  and 
a  15-year  old  door  tender  in  a  mine,  working  in  solitude  and  dark- 
ness at  as  un  in  teres  tins::  and  purely  mechanical  a  task  as  the  mind  of 
man  can  conceive,  Ionics  to  l)e  an  electrician.  Among  the  girls  there 
is  even  less  connection  between  occupation  and  ambition.  In  17  of 
the  120  cases  in  which  girls  hail  delinite  ambitions,  their  work  gave 
them  the  opeiiinfrs  needed  for  gratifying  it,  but  in  103  cases  (85.8 

«  Not  all  of  the:*e  21  were  children  of  the  parents  cited  above. 
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In  every  family  visited  the  question  was  put  whether  the  child 
would  go  to  an  evening  trade  school,  if  one  were  started,  and  what 
it  would  wish  to  learnt  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  boys  (47.3 
per  cent)  and  108  girls  (40.2  per  cent)  were  found  who  would. 

Of  the  boys  who  said  they  would  go,  71  did  not  know  what  trad^ 
they  would  wish  to  learn.     The  others  grouped  themselves  as  follows: 

Carpenter SCT 

Machiiiist 22 

Draftsman 9 

Electrician 0 

Scattering 26 

Evidently  a  school  which  would  teach  catpentry  and  the  ma- 
chinist's trade,  with  draftsmanship  and  practical  electrical  work, 
would  meet  the  demands  of  nearly  half  the  boys  who  say  they  would 
attend  an  evening .  trade  school.  What  it  would  do  in  the  Mray  of 
attracting  other  boys,  showing  them  the  possibility  of  industrial  ad- 
vancement and  rousing  their  desire  to  get  into  something  better  than 
the  unskilled  occupations  they  are  so  largely  following  can  only  be 
conjectured.  But  such  a  school  does  not  seem  beyond  the  limits  of 
possibility  for  any  prosperous  community  of  25,000  or  over. 

Of  the  108  girls  who  said  they  would  go,  24  did  not  know  what 
trade  they  would  wish  to  learn.  The  inclinations  of  the  rest  were 
assorted  as  follows : 

Dressmaking  or  sowing 56 

Millinrry 16 

Sc-atlfring 13 

EFFECT  OF  WORK  ON  HEALTH  AND  MORALS  OF  CHttDREN. 

Unfortunatclv  no  satisfactorv  invest i<;at ion  could  bo  made  on 
those  points,  each  of  which  would  have  required  considerable  research 
by  specially  (lualified  investigators  in  order  to  reach  reliable  con- 
clusions. However,  the  parents  were  (juestioned  on  each  particular 
and  the  results  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  chihh'en  had  hardly  been  at  work 
long  enough  for  the  elTects  of  their  occuj)ation,  if  any  there  were,  to 
have  become*  apparent. 

In  regard  to  healtli  the  parents  in  <:eneral  had  not  observed  any 
particular  effect.  In  oOO  cases  they  tliou^^ht  that  the  health  of  the 
children  had  remained  unchan<^ed,  in  'Ar>  tliat  it  liad  improved,  and 
in  27  that  it  had  ^rown  worse.  Jn  10  cases,  in  wliich  cliildren  were 
reported  to  have  improved,  they  had  been  ju>t  n^covering  from  an 
illness  or  operation  at  the  time  they  went  to  work,  so  that  there 
would  probably  have  been  an  improvtMuent  in  th(ur  health,  no  matter 
what   they  had  done.     Tliis  1<  ^  cases  in   which   the  parents 

thought  the  child's  health  ha  '  since  he  had  p)ne  to  work, 

AS  against  27  in  which  the  (  worse  health  than  when  he 
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began.  Eight  of  the  latter  were  sufTering  from  accidental  circum- 
stances not  connected  with  their  work  or  from  prevalent  children's 
diseases. 

So  far  as  the  moral  effects  of  working  are  concerned,  the  reports  were 
very  similar  to  those  about  the  health.  ^  The  majority  of  the  children, 
according  to  the  home  statement,  were  good  and  well  behaved,  had 
always  been  so,  and  remained  so  after  going  to  work.  In  114  cases 
the  parents  had  seen  a  change,  in  16  instances  for  the  worse,  in  98  on 
the  whole  for  the  betteic-  The  good  effects  as  described  by  the  parents 
were  shown  by  the  children  developing  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
and  more  manliness,  becoming  steadier,  and  being  more  manageable. 
Whether  these  results  were  due  to  their  work,  or  were  part  of  the 
change  which  might  naturally  be  expected  at  the  age  which  most  of 
these  children  had  reached,  the  parents  were  not  prepared  to  say. 
The  children  displaying  them  were  found  in  all  sorts  and  varieties  of 
occupations,  from  picking  slate  to  selUng  shoes,  while  the  length  of 
time  during  which  they  had  been  at  work  ranged  from  less  than  a 
week  to  nearly  a  year. 

COMPARISON    BETWEEN    CHILDRSN    STUDIED    AND    OTHER    WAGS- 
EARNING  MEMBERS  OF  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  other  members  of  the  families  studied 
were  made  with  a  double  purpose;  first,  to  see  whether  the  group 
of  children  studied  were  beginning  their  industrial  Ufe  imder  more 
or  less  favorable  conditions  than  their  relatives  had  done,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  see  what  chance  of  rising  in  Ufe  the  children  might 
have,  judging  by  the  experience  of  their  elders.  This  inquiry  had 
two  weak  points.  It  was  usually  necessary  to  obtain  the  required 
information  from  one  member  of  the  family  whose  recollections 
concerning  details  of  school  attendance,  age  at  beginning  work,  kind 
of  work  first  undertaken,  and  so  on  for  people  who  went  to  work  ten, 
twenty,  or  more  years  ago  might  naturally  be  somewhat  uncertain. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  method  of  verifying  the  statements  thus 
made.  It  was  impossible  to  consult  school  records  conceniing  these 
other  members,  visit  school-teachers,  and  interview  employers,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  children  studied,  so  that  the  recollections 
of  the  mother,  sister,  or  other  relative  interviewed  had  to  stand 
unsupported. 

For  the  workers  under  25,  however,  it  was  felt  that  the  chances 
of  error  were  less,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  afforded  material  for 
a  more  vahd  comparison  with  the  scliedule  children.  To  compare 
the  conditions  under  which  a  child  of  14  goes  to  work  to-day  with 
those  under  which  his  father  bej3:an,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  may 
give  an  interesting  measure  of  the  world's  progress,  but  shows  little 
about  present-day  tendencies.  But  a  comparison  between  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  child  is  beginning  and  those  imder  whicbL 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2.  vol  7 13 
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his  brother  begtm  ten  years  ago  may  give  a  clear  indication  of  the 
forces  at  work  and  the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving  now.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  comparison  is  in  the  main  between  the  children  and 
the  other  wage-earners  of  the  children's  families  who  had  not  at  the 
time  of  this  inquiiy  reached  25- years  of  age. 

The  most  important  difference  shown  by  this  comparison  was  the 
variation  in  age  at  beginning  work.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
only  those  children  who  left  school  before  reaching  16  were  taken  for 
schedules.  In  order  to  make  the  two  groups  comparable,  the  other 
w^e-eamers  under  25  in  these  same  famihes  who  remained  in  school 
till  or  after  reaching  16  were  omitted  from  consideration.  Those 
who  had  left  home  were  also  omitted,  since  it  was  too  uncertain 
whether  full  information  was  obtained  about  these.  This  left  a 
group  of  something  over  800  w^e-eamcrs,  all  under  25,  in  the  families 
of  the  schedule  children  who  might  fairly  be  compared  with  them. 

Table  94  shows  the  age  at  beginning  work  of  these  other  wage- 
eameis  as  compared  with  the  age  at  which  the  schedule  children 
began. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  distinct  tendencies  visible;  on 
the  whole,  the  schedule  children  are  going  to  work  later  in  Rhode 
Island  and  earlier  in  the  other  conunuiiities  than  the  other  members  . 
of  their  families  who  be.gan  work  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
In  Pawtuckct  the  percentage  of ' '  Other  wage-camera  "  beginning  work 
before  reacliing  14  is  3S.1,  agaiikst  7.8  of  the  scKeduVa  OK^^'s^tk,  ^t 
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nearly  two-fifths  as  against  less  than  two  twenty-fifths.  In  Woon- 
Bocket  the  difference  is  even  more  marked,  49.2  per  cent  of  the  other 
wage-earners  and  only  6.9  per  cent  of  the  schedule  children  having 
begun  work  before  14.  Most  of  this  earlier  work  by  other  wage- 
earners  was  entirely  legal.  Until  within  two  years  of  the  time  this 
investigation  was  begun  it  was  legal  for  a  child  to  begin  working  in 
Rhode  Island  at  12,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  only  24  of  these  other 
workers  began  under  that  age.  Most  of  these  cases  occurred  among 
the  French  Canadians,  who  in  their  own  country  had  been  violating 
no  law  in  letting  their  children  go  to  work  as  early  as  they  could  find 
something  for  them  to  do.  It  is  quite  evident  that  either  the  law  of 
1905  or  the  pubUc  sentiment  which  demanded  the  law  and  which  has 
since  amended  and  strengthened  it  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  raisiqg 
the  age  at  beginning  work. 

The  other  communities  all  show  a  change  in  the  other  direction. 
In  each  and  every  one  we  find  a  larger  proportion  of  schedule  children 
than  of  other  wage-earners  begimiing  work  under  14.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable difference,  however,  between  the  two  Pennsylvania  com- 
munities and  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  places.  In  Plymouth 
and  Hazleton  no  children  in  either  group  began  work  under  10,  and 
had  we  fijted  upon  any  earUer  age  than  14  as  the  dividing  Une  we 
should  have  found  a  larger  proportion  of  other  wage-earners  than  of 
schedule  children  beginning  work  below  it.  For  instance,  only  15.2 
per  cent  of  the  schedule  children  began  work  under  13,  as  against  23 
per  cent  of  the  other  wu^o-earners.  Fourteen  is  the  legal  age  for 
begiiuiing  work  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  but  apparently 
the  law  was  much  less  efTectively  enforced  in  tlie  Keystone  State  than 
in  the  more  northern  community.  A  succeeding  chapter,  dealing  with 
the  child-labor  laws  of  the  difTerent  i)laces  studied,  may  show  some 
reasons  for  this  state  of  afraii*s. 

In  the  two  southern  comnuuiities,  on  the  other  hand,  children  of 
both  groups  are  found  at  work  below  10  and  even  below  8  years  of 
age,  and  at  whntever  age  under  14  we  might  fix  our  dividing  line 
we  should  still  find  a  larger  proportion  of  the  schechde  cliildren  than 
of  the  other  wage-earners  beginning  work  below  it.  As  far  as  these 
families  are  concerned,  there  seems  a  marked  tendency  to  set  their 
children  to  work  at  incrcnsingh'  early  ages.  The  reason  seems  rather 
clearly  indicated  by  tlie  schedules.  The  older  brothers  and  sisters 
perhaps  grow  up  in  the  country  or  some  small  town  where  opportuni- 
ties for  employing  children  are  few.  Consecpiently  the}'  begin  work 
late.  Then  the  family  moves  to  some  mill  town  where  there  is  a 
brisk  demand  for  small  help.  Naturally  the  children  are  sent  into 
the  mill,  and  as  the  parents  begin  to  realize  th*^*  -^-^en  the  very  little 
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ones  can  help,  the  age  they  consider  proper  for  beginning  work  steadily 
falls.  This  tendency  on  their  part  meets  with  no  outside  check  either 
from  public  opinion  or  the  law,  and  the  table  shows  its  results  for  the 
children. 

As  far  as  age  at  beginning  work  is  concerned,  evidently  the  schedule 
children  in  Rhode  Island  are  faring  better  and  in  the  other  communi- 
ties worse  than  the  group  of  other  wage-earners.  Educationally,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  say  how  they  compare.  A  comparison  of  grades 
reached  is  hindered  by  the  many  cases  in  which  the  person  interviewed 
could  not  remember  this  detail  for  wage-earners  who  had  left  school 
perhaps  ten  or  even  fifteen  years  before.*  Apart  from  this  there  is 
the  further  difficulty  of  making  valid  comparisons  between  the  grades 
of  different  schools.  How  shall  we  compare  the  Polish  boy  who  fin- 
ished the  sixth  year  in  the  schools  of  his  own  country  with  the  Scotch 
lad  who  had  gone  through  the  sixth  standard  before  leaving  home,  or 
either  with  the  child  who  attended  an  ungraded  country  school  for 
six  vears  ?  * 

For  these  reasons  no  comparisons  by  grade  seemed  possible.  Table 
95,  giving  the  number  of  months  of  school  attendance,  gives  a  certain 
measure  of  comparison. 

Table  95.— MONTHS  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN  STUDIED  AND  OF 

OTHER  WAOE-EAKNERS  COMPARED. 


Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket, 
R.L 

Plymouth  and  Hasleton,  Pa. 

School  att«ndaDce. 

Other 

wa^e'eamers 

under  25. 

Schf 
chlh 

Num- 
ber. 

dule 
Iren. 

I»er 
cent. 

Other 

waKe-earnars 

under  25. 

Schedule 
children. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  10  months 

1 
2 

4 

10 

25 

123 

213 

68 

0.2 
.4 

.0 
4.2 

5.6 
27.0 

4<).8 
15.0 

1 
1 
1 
8 
5 

41 
154 

fiO 

0.4 
.4 
.4 

1.1 

1.9 

15.5 

5S.  I 

22.2 

100.0 

1 
2 
6 
13 
24 
64 
11 

0.8 

1.7 

4.2 

10.8 

20.0 

53.3 

9.2 

1 

0  7 

10  and  tinder  20  months 

20  and  under  30  months 

2 
12 
35 
82 

9 

1 

1.4 

31)  and  under  <0  mon t  h? , . ,  ^ .  ^  ^ . . 

8.5 

40  and  under  50  months 

24.6 

60  and  under  70  months 

67.8 

70  and  under  90  months 

6.3 

90  months  and  over 

.7 

Unknown  or  not  reported 

455 

32 

3 

100.0 

285 

11 

2 

120 

4 
2 

100.0 

142 
3 

100.0 

Never  attended 

Total 

400 

278 

126 

145 

a  The  grade  reached  by  other  wage-earners  under  25  was  unknown  in  122  cases. 
&One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  other  wage-earners  under  25  had  attended 
only  ungraded  schools. 
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Tablb  05.— months  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN  STUDIED  AND  OF 

OTHER  WAOE-EARNERB  COICPARED-Concloded. 


Columbus,  Oa. 

,  and  enTlrons. 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Sdiool  ftttandaoot. 

Other 

wage-eamen 

under  25. 

Schedule 
children. 

Other 

wage-eamen 

under  29. 

Sdwdnle 
childreo. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Fir 

Undtr  10  months 

18 
18 
17 
18 
16 
31 
0 
1 

11.6 
11.6 
15.0 
11.5 
142 
27.4 
8.0 
.0 

8 
12 
21 
13 
35 
23 

0 

6.6 
0.0 
17.4 
10.8 
28.0 
10.0 
7.4 

16 

14 

17 

7 

16 

12 

4 

1 

17.7 

1&4 

20.0 

8.2 

17.7 

141 

47 

L2 

0 
8 

12 

• 

• 

10 

I 

10L9 

10  and  under  20  months 

145 

20  and  under  30  months 

2L8 

80  and  under  40  months 

1&4 

40  and  under  50  months 

1&4 

60  and  under  70  months 

I8l2 

70  and  under  00  months. 

L8 

00  months  and  Ofar 

113 
0 
1 

100.0 

121 
16 

100.0 

86 

6 
2 

100.0 

56 

7 

un.0 

Never  attended 

Total 

123 

137 

02 

82 

• 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  other  wage-earners  are  more  uniformly 
distributed  among  the  different  periods  of  attendance  than  are  the 
schedule  children.  There  are  more  of  them  who  have  never  been 
to  school;  more  who  have  attended  only  for  very  brief  periods,  and — 
except  in  Rhode  Island — more  who  have  attended  seventy  months 
or  over.  There  is  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  schedule 
children  to  mass  themselves  at  certain  attendance  periods,  a  ten- 
dency which  is  especially  marked  in  the  two  Northern  States.  If 
we  take  some  moderate  standard,  such  as  forty  or  even  fifty  months 
of  attendance,  we  shall  find  that  in  general  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
schedule  children  than  of  the  other  wage-earners  have  reached  it. 
It  must  be  remembered  tliat  the  fact  of  being  at  work  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  end  of  school  attendance.  Many  of  the  schedule 
children,  especially  in  the  southern  communities,  will  alternate 
between  school  and  work  until  tliev  arc  IS  or  20,  bv  which  time  a 
comparison  between  their  amount  of  school  attendance  and  that  of 
the  other  group  miglit  show  quite  diil'orent  results.  Even  apart 
from  this  consideration,  however,  the  tables  seem  to  show  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  schedule  children  than  of  tlie  other  group 
have  received  a  moderate  amount  of  schoolinir  and  that  to  this  desrree 
they  are  beginning  the  world  under  more  favorable  auspices." 

a  The  fono\x'ing  case,  by  nn  nioan.^  unique,  illustratoH  tlio  iliHirulty  of  forming  con- 
cUij'ions  aa  to  the  amount  of  oduration  these  children  possc-vs  from  the  months  of 
schooling  they  have  had: 

Two  of  the  girls,  IS  and  11  years  old,  who  begaVi  work  at  14  and  11,  respectively, 
go  to  school  three  montlis  every  year  and  will  continue  to  do  j»o  until  they  are  20 
years  old.  The  rest  of  the  year  they  work  in  the  cotton  mill,  each  earning  |10  a 
week.    Their  father,  a  dry  goods  clerk,  prep:*'  '^ns  in  arithmetic,  English,  and 

reading  once  a  week,  and  th(»se  lessons  thevj  ight  and  recite  to  their  father 

at  the  end  of  the  week.     In  this  way,  witi  wo  montlis  actual  schooling 

the  elder  of  the  two  has  reached  the  sevent]  >  younger,  witli  twenty-four 

months,  has  reached  the  fourth. 
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Turning  to  the  kind  of  industry  entered,  we  find  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  two  groups.  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  the 
sake  of  classifying  the  schedule  children,  industries  were  divided 
into  four  groups,  according  to  the  wage  possibilities  they  presented — 
except  Group  A,  which  included  all  professional  and  independent 
pursuits.    Using  the  same  classification^  we  have  the  following: 

PER  CENT  OF  SCHEDULE  CHILDREN  AND  OTHER  WAGE-EARNERS  UNDER  3S  IN 

EACH  OCCUPATION  GROUP. 


B«gMiin^ 


Schedule 
chUdrtn. 


Group  A... 
Group  B... 
QroupC... 
Group  D... 

Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Tlie  differences  between  the  schedule  children  and  the  other  wage- 
earners  are  too  slight  to  be  indicative  either  way;  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  both  began  in  the  lowest  grade. 

In  order  to  see  how  generally  the  wage-earning  members  of  these 
families  had  risen  or  were  rising  industrially,  a  study  was  made  of  the 
occupations  of  all  wage-earners  compared  with  those  in  which  they 
began. 

Tabim  00.-RELATION  OF  PRESENT  INDUSTRY  GROUP  TO  THE  ONE  FIRST  ENTBREIX 

FOR  ALL  WAGE-EARNERS. 


Wage-earning  groups. 


Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket,  R.  I.: 

Schofliile  children 

Other  children  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing 24  years  old 

Heads  oi  families 

Other  wage-earners 

Coliiinbiis,  (*a.,  (leorgia  and  Alabama 
counties,  and  Cohiinbia,  S.  (\: 

SohodiiU?  children 

Other  children  up  to  and  iiichid* 

iiiR  24  years  old 

Tlea' is  of  families 

Other  wage-earners 

Plymouth  and  Ilazleton,  Pa.: 

Sohe<liilc  children 

other  children  up  to  and  includ- 

IriK  24  years  old 

Heads  of  families. 

Other  wage-earners 


Relation  of  present  Industry  group  to  the  one  first  entered. 


Hales. 


Percent 

In  indus- 
try ^roup 
first  en- 
tered. 


94.0 

73.8 
Til.  3 
.10. 0 


89.3 

70.8 
49.2 
56.2 

88.5 


74. 
66. 
51. 


Per  rent 

in  higher 

indusi  ry 

group. 


3.0 

22.8 
42.  -) 
49.4 


9.9 

22.5 
50. 0 
43.8 

10.3 

24.4 
28.8 
44.4 


Percent 

in  lower 

industry 

group. 


8.0 

3.4 
0.2 


.8 

.7 
.8 


1.2 

1.3 
4.5 
3.7 


Females. 


Per  cent 
In  indu.<;- 
try  v'roup 
first  en- 
tered. 


100.0 

97.5 

100.0 

81.8 


100.0 

98.2 
01.5 
78.3 

100.0 

100.0 
80. 0 
84.0 


Per  cent 


Per  cent 


in  higher '  In  lower 

industry .  Industry 

group.       group. 


L5 

1.0 

18.2 

.9 
38.5 

.0 

17.4 

4.3 

20.0 

15.4 

oFor  description  of  these  groups,  see  p.  151. 
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The  results  as  shown  in  Table  96  are  interesting,  but  whether  they 
can  be  called  encouraging  or  not  is  questionable.  Very  few  in  any 
group  have  fallen  back  to  a  lower  industry  grade  than  that  in  which 
they  began.  Some  of  the  schedule  boys  had  already,  in  the  brief 
interval  between  their  leaving  school  and  the  making  of  this  investi- 
gation, risen  to  a  higher  grade,  while  among  the  older  male  wage- 
earners  a  proportion  varying  in  the  different  places  from  about  one- 
fifth  to  one-half  had  thus  risen.  This  does  not  indicate  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  remainder  was  no  better  than  when  they  began.  Within 
the  industry  they  might  have  risen  to  a  better  paid  occupation,  but 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  reacliing  an  industry  group  offering  higher 
wage  possibilities  than  that  in  which  they  commenced.  Among 
the  female  wage-earners  very  little  movement  of  any  kind  is  discerni- 
ble. None  of  the  schedule  girls  had  entered  a  higher  industry  group, 
and  very  few  in  the  group  of  other  children  under  25.  For  the  two 
older  groups,  the  ^*  Heads  of  families/'  and  the  '* Other  wage-earners," 
no  conclusions  are  possible,  because  the  tendency  of  women  to  with- 
draw from  the  industrial  world  at  marriage  serves  to  mask  the 
desired  facts.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  what  proportion  those 
who  are  are  now  wage-earners  form  of  those  who  began  as  wage- 
earners,  and  consequently,  we  can  not  say  exactly  what  the  per- 
centages in  the  different  groups  mean.  Looking  at  the  whole  body 
of  wage-earners  we  see  that  the  large  majority  are  just  where  they 
be<i:an.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  those  who  have  risen 
higliest  would  not  be  likely  to  appear  amonjr  the  schedule  families, 
as  they  are  probably  not  putting  their  children  to  work  under  16. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LEGAL  COHDITIOVS  AFFECTDTO  THE  EHFLOTXEHT  AHD  SCHOOL 

ATTEHDAHCE  OF  CHILDBEH.  ^ 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  considered  under  three  main  heads, 
namely:  (1)  The  laws  affecting  the  employment  and  school  attend- 
ance of  children  and  their  administration;  (2)  cases  of  violation  of 
law  occurring  among  the  children  studied;  (3)  cases  of  child  labor 
found  among  these  children  illustrative  of  conditions  which,  judged 
by  the  standard  of  the  existing  local  law,  appear  to  be  contrary  to 
its  spirit,  but  which  nevertheless  are  not  illegal.  All  of  the  discussion 
upon  this  subject  relates,  it  should  be  understood,  to  the  period  of 
the  investigation,  1907  and  1908. 

THE  LAWS  AND  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION. 
THE  LAWS  A8  THIT  STOOD. 

In  studying  the  laws  regulating  child  labor  and  school  attendance^ 
as  they  stood  at  the  time  the  children  under  consideration  left  school 
and  during  the  subsequent  period  up  to  the  date  of  the  visit,  three 
aspects  will  be  considered:  Provisions  contained  in  the  laws;  pro- 
visions not  contained  in  the  laws;  inconsistencies  and  varying  inter- 
pretations.    The  first  aspect  needs  no  explanation. 

In  looking  at  the  laws  from  the  second  aspect,  only  those  omissions 
are  noted  which,  in  view  of  the  experience  of  these  children,  appeared 
especially  inconsistent,  and  which  have  for  that  reason  been  made 
the  basis  of  the  selection  of  the  cases  described  in  the  discussion  of 
inconsistencies  under  the  laws  (p.  227),  namely,  the  cases  which  are 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  though  not  illegal. 

Under  tlio  third  topic  certain  apparent  conflicts  have  been  found 
between  the  child-labor  and  school-attendance  laws,  and  certain  other 
cases  of  apparent  conflict  and  evident  confusion  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  law.  These  inconsistencies  are  not  treated  at  any  length, 
except  when  tliey  have  given  rise  to  varying  interpretations  of  the 
laws  on  the  part  of  the  officers  intrusted  with  their  enforcement  and 
when  some  prevalent  interpretations  have  deprived  the  children 
included  in  tliis  investigation  of  considerable  protection  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  had. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  up  in  order  the  four  States  visited  and 
discuss  under  these  three  aspects  such  portions  of  their  child-labor  and 
school-attendance  laws  as  concern  this  investigation. 
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RHODE    ISLAND. 

Child  labor  in  Rhode  Island  is  regulated  by  two  laws.  The  most 
recent,  known  as  the  factory  inspection  law,  was  passed  March  9, 
1905,  and  constitutes  chapter  1215  of  the  Public  Laws  of  Ehode 
Island.  The  other,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  school  attendance, 
constituting  chapter  1009  of  the  same  series,  was  passed  April  4,  1902. 

The  factory  laws,  ns  they  stood  at  the  time  of  the  investigation, 
contained  four  important  provisions,  which  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows: 

(a)  From  and  after  Januaiy  1,  1907,  the  legal  age  for  beginning 
work  should  be  14. 

(6)  No  minor  between  14  and  16  might  be  employed,  or  permitted 
or  suffered  to  work,  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  0(  mercantile 
establislmient  until  he  had  presented  a  certificate  granted  under  the 
direction  of  the  local  school  committee.  Before  this  certificate  could 
be  issued,  proof  of  age  must  be  presented  in  the  shape  of  a  duly 
attested  copy  of  a  birth  certificate,  baptismal  certificate,  or  passport. 

(c)  Hours  of  labor  for  minors  under  16  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  establishments  were  not  to  exceed  fifty-eight  a  week. 

{d)  No  child  under  16  should  be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work  after  8  p.  m.,  except  in  "mercantile  establishments  on  Satur- 
day and  on  the  four  days  preceding  Christmas  in  each  year."  • 

This  factory-inspection  law  applied  to  any  *'  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion" doing  business  within  tli<^  State  and  employing  one  or  more 
children  under  16  (but  persons  omployinjx  chiMren  in  agriculture  or 
domestic  service  are  excepted),  and  its  enforcoment  is  intrusted  to 
the  factory  inspectors. 

The  school-attendance  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  this  investigation 
had  not  b<»en  amended  since  1902;  it  was  stated  somewhat  varruelv, 
and  there  was  some  diirerence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
harmonized  with  tlie  factory  law  of  1905,  and  especially  as  to 
whetlier  the  truant  oilicers  still  possessed  the  right  to  inspect  fac- 
tories to  see  whether  children  were  at  work  there  who  should  be  in 
school.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lioweyer,  in  the  places  studied  the 
factory-insi)oction  law  was  accepted  as  paramount,  and  no  cases 
were  found  in  which  chil<li'(»n  were  evading  its  provisions,  sheltering 
themselves  behind  the  ambiiruities  of  the  otlier  hiw. 

In  regard  to  the  i)rovisions  or  omissions  of  the  foregoing  laws  as 
they  existed  at  th(*  time  of  the  investiirafion  the  following  points, 
necessary  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  subsequent  tabula- 
tion of  facts,  sliould  be  noted: 

(a)  The  limitation  of  working  hours  per  week  to  58  applied  to 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments  only. 

o  This  exception  in  favor  of  morcai  ^bliBhrnents  has  been  revoked  by  an 

actpiidned  April,  1910. 
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(6)  There  was  no  requirement  of  ability  to  speak,  read,  or  write 
English,  and,  indeed,  no  Uteracy  requirement  whatever. 

The  new  law  of  1910  contains  provisions  repealing  the  permission 
granted  mercantile  establishments  to  employ  children  after  8  on 
Saturdays  and  during  the  holidays,  and  making  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  English  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of  certificates  to 
children  under  16. 

As  mentioned  before,  there  are  several  possible  inconsistencies 
between  the  factory  law  of  1905  and  the  school  attendance  law  of 
1902,  but  as  no  cases  were  ^ound  of  children  failing  to  obtain  their 
due  meed  of  schooling  on  account  of  these  inconsistencies,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  them. 

GEORGIA. 

The  child-labor  law  was  passed  in  1906,  constituting  act  No.  399 
of  the  Acts  of  1906.  The  most  important  provisions  of  tliis  and 
other  labor  laws  affecting  children  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows: 

(a)  Age. — ^After  passage  of  act  in  1906  no  child  under  10  might 
be  employed  or  allowed  to  labor  in  or  about  any  factory  or  mauu- 
facturing  estabUshment.  After  January  1,  1907,  no  child  und^ev  12 
might  be  so  employed  unless  he  were  an  orphan,  or  unless  hi^  earp- 
ings  were  required  by  a  widowed  mother  or  an  aged  or  disabled 
father.  No  proof  of  age  is  required,  but  only  an  affidavit  of  parent 
or  guardian. 

(6)  Hours. — In  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  eleven  hours;  in  all  other 
manufacturing  establishments  or  machine  shops,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  for  all  persons  under  21. 

(c)  Night  work. — After  January  1,  1908,  no  child  under  14  might 
work  in  or  about  a  factory  or  manufacturing  establislimcnt  after 
7  p.  m.  or  before  6  a.  m. 

(d)  Literacy. — The  section  deaUng  with  this  subject  is  so  compli- 
cated that  it  seems  best  to  give  it  in  full: 

Section  4.  On  and  after  January  1, 1908,  no  child,  except  as  here- 
tofore provided,  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or 
allowed  to  labor  in  or  about  any  factorv  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment within  this  State,  unless  he  or  slie  can  write  his  or  her  name 
and  simple  sentences,  and  shall  have  attended  school  for  twelve 
weeks  of  the  preceding  year,  six  weeks  of  which  school  attendance 
shall  be  consecutive;  and  no  such  child  as  aforesaid  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eifxhteon  years  shall  be  so  emnloyed  unless 
such  child  sliall  have  attended  school  for  twelve  wecKs  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  six  weeks  of  which  school  attendance  shall  be  consecu- 
tive; and  at  the  end  of  each  year,  until  such  cliild  shall  have  passed 
the  public  school  age,  an  affidavit  certifying  to  such  attendance,  as 
is  required  by  this  section,  shall  be  furnished  to  the  employer  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  or  person  sustaining  narental  relation  to  such 
child.  The  provisions  of  tliis  section  shall  apply  only  to  children 
entering  such  employment  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  ks». 
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There  is  no  general  school  attendance  law.  The  only  legal  pro> 
vision  for  school  attendance  is  the  one  just  quoted. 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  laws,  the  following  points,  necessaiy 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  subsequent  tabulation,  are 
noted: 

(a)  The  limitation  of  working  hours  to  11  hours  per  day  or  66 
hours  per  week  does  not  apply  to  any  establishment  save  cotton  and 
woolen  mills. 

(6)  The  age  limit  (12  years)  for  children  is  not  applied  to  any  estab- 
lishments other  than  factory  or  manufacturing. 

(c)  The  age  limit  of  12  years  is  not  appUcable  even  in  factories  and 
manufacturing  establislmients  in  all  cases.     (See  sec.  2  of  act  399.) 

((Z)  There  is  no  Umitation  of  night  work  except  for  children  under 
14  in  factories  or  manufacturing  establishments  (the  prohibited  houn 
in  that  case  being  7  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.). 

(e)  The  legal  provision  in  regard  to  ability  to  read  and  write  is 
not  appUcablo  except  to  children  working  in  factories  and  manufac- 
turing establishments,  and  according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  law  is  not  appUcable  to  children  14  or  over. 

Some  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  precise  age  at  which  a 
father  can  be  considered  so  **aged"  as  to  render  necessary  the  earn- 
ings of  a  child  under  12,  but  the  principal  difficulties  of  interpreta- 
tion center  about  section  4,  quoted  above.  In  a  written  opinion 
ui)on  this  law,  one  Georgia  lawyer  observes: 

It  is  ver}^  j)rol)nble  that  section  4  of  tlie  act,  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
education,  will  i)e  clian.irod  l)v  the  next  lejrislature,  for  the  provisions 
of  section  4  wliich  deal  with  this  sul)ject  are  obscure,  conflicting,  and 
so  vague  as  not  to  admit  of  intclli<;ent  interpretation. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

The  South  Carolina  law  was  passed  in  1903.  It  went  into  effect 
projrrossively,  but  it  had  already  l)(»en  in  full  operation  nearly  two 
years  before  thebe<j^inningof  the  j)eriod  covered  by  this  investigation. 
Its  provisions  apj)ly  only  to  *^ factories,  mines,  and  textile  manufac- 
turing establishments." 

(a)  Age. — There  is  no  minimum  aire  of  goin^^:  to  work  for  depend- 
ent orphans,  nor  for  childnin  of  widowed  motliers  or  disabled  fathers, 
if  the  parent  makes  ailidavit  that  he  or  she  can  not  suj)port  the 
children  and  that  the  latter  are  dependent  on  their  own  labor  for 
support. 

For  other  chihlren,  12  Ls  the  le^al  age  for  beginninj;  work,  except 
that  any  child,  no  matter  how  younir,  may  lawfully  be  employed 
during  June,  July,  and  Auj^ust  if  its  parent  or  guardian  makes  affi- 
davit that  it  can  read  and  write  ^s  attended  school  at  least 
four  months  during  the  ]irece'  Parents*  or  guardian's 
ailidavit  accepted  as  proof  of  iv 

\ 
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(Jb)  Hours. — ^Ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty  hours  a  week  are  the  legal 
Umits  for  work  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills;  elsewhere  there  is  no 
limitation. 

(c)  Night  work. — ^No  child  imder  12  may  be  employed  later  than 
8  p.  m.,  except  in  case  of  some  accident  or  delay;  such  child  may  not 
be  employed  after  9  p.  m.  under  any  circumstances. 

There  is  no  general  school-attendance  law,  although  the  superin- 
tendent in  Columbia  said  that  ''in  1878  a  law  for  compulsory  school 
attendance  was  passed  for  Columbia,  but  was  not  enforced,  as  prac- 
tically there  were  no  public  schools  until  1883.'' 

Regarding  these  laws  the  following  points,  necessaiy  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  subsequent  tabulation  of  the  children 
included  in  this  investigation,  are  noted: 

(a)  The  limitation  of  working  hours  to  10  per  day  or  60  per  week 
does  not  apply  to  any  establishment  save  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 

Q>)  The  age  limit  (12  years)  for  children  is  not  applied  to  any 
establishment  other  than  factories,  mines,  and  textile  establishments. 

(c)  Even  in  these  establishments  the  age  limit  of  12  years  may  be 
disregarded  under  certain  circumstances.  Moreover,  as  the  pro- 
hibition merely  states  that  except  in  specified  cases  children  under 
12  may  not  be  "employed,"  they  sometimes  go  into  the  mill  as 
helpers  without  appearing  on  the  pay  roll.  Had  the  words  ''or  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  labor''  followed  "employed"  (as  is  the  case  in 
the  Rhode  Island  and  Georgia  laws),  this  custom  could  not  have 
arisen. 

(d)  There  is  no  limitation  of  night  work  except  for  children  under 
12  in  factories,  mines,  or  textile  manufactories  (the  prohibited  hours 
in  that  case  being  8  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.). 

(e)  The  legal  provision  in  regard  to  ability  to  read  and  write  is  not 
applicable  except  to  children  who  work  in  textile  establishments 
during  June,  July,  and  August,  and  being  in  the  nature  of  an  exemp- 
tion would  not  be  used  except  for  children  under  12. 

The  only  variation  in  interpretation  of  the  South  Carolina  law  that 
was  met  with  was  in  regard  to  the  legaUty  of  children  working  as 
helpers.  Some  considered  such  a  practice  as  a  plain  evasion  of  the 
law.  In  the  tabulations^  however,  it  has  not  been  counted  as  an 
illegality. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  situation  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  was 
extremely  compUcated.  In  1905  two  acts  deaUng  with  the  employ- 
ment of  children  had  been  passed — No.  222,  treating  of  the  work  of 
children  in  mines,  and  No.  226,  regulating  their  employment  in  all 
other  occupations  except  farm  labor  and  domestic  service.  The  most 
important  sections  of  the  mine  law — the  sections  treating  of  proof  of 
age,  educational  qualifications,  etc. — were  declared  \\IV!C,C)T!fi^^\^\^I\^'^^ 
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almost  as  soon  as  the  law  went  into  effect,  and  this  decision  was  later 
held  to  apply  to  the  more  general  law  as  well.  The  provisions  in  the 
acts  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Age. — The  two  acts  referred  to  forbade  the  employment  of 
children  under  14.  As  the  law  stood  at  the  time  of  the  investigation 
the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  was  sufficient  proof  of  age. 
A  school  attendance  law  existed  which  in  May,  1907 — a  date  falliog 
within  the  period  under  consideration — raised  the  age  for  compulsory 
attendance  from  13  to  14  3'ears. 

(6)  Hours. — In  all  places  save  where  domestic,  coal  mining,  or 
farm  labor  is  employed,  hours  for  minors  under  16  were  limited  to 
not  more  than  12  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  60  a  week. 

(c)  Night  work. — No  minor  under  16  was  to  be  employed  after  9 
p.  m.,  but  so  many  exceptions  were  made  to  this  law  that  it  became 
practically  inoperative. 

The  points  regarding  the  Pennsylvania  la^^  at  the  time  of  this 
investigation,  necessary  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
sequent tabulation  of  the  children  included  in  this  investigation,  are 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  number  of  working  hours  is  not  hmited  to  12  hou^  per 
day  or  60  hours  a  week  in  coal  breakers,  or  in  any  establishment 
where  cliildren  work  wthout  pay. 

(6)  A  boy  under  16  is  not  forbidden  to  act  as  bartender  in  a  liquor 
saloon. 

The  action  of  the  courts  in  decltiring  portions  of  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional had  produced  great  confusion.  The  abrogation  of  the 
new  laws  brought  old  laws  again  into  play.  But  the  new  and  old 
provisions  were  sometimes  inconsistent,  soiuctinies  apparently  con- 
tradictory, and  sometimes  so  vaguely  worded  that  it  was  impossible 
to  know  just  what  they  meant.  The  principal  fact  emerging  from 
th(^  chaos  was  that  in  the  general  confusion  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren sufTerod.  **  Under  tlu^se  decisions  the  children  have  now  no 
elTcctive  statutory  protection,"  declares  an  editorial  writer,  and 
pages  of  <liscussion  would  not  present  the  situation  more  clearly  than 
does  this  sumiuary  ^ 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  all  the  States  visited  made  some  provisions 
concerning  a  niininiuni  a«j;c,  niglit  work,  and  lunirs  of  labor,  but  the 
enforceal)ihty  of  these  provisions  varies  widely  in  tlic  diiTerent  States. 
This  variation  affects  seriouslv  the  number  of  ille<:ir;ilities  wliich  a 
study  of  the  chihlren  reveals  in  different  places.  In  Georgia  and  in 
Khode  lalnnd  if  a  child  under  the  minimum  i\^o  was  found  work- 
ing in  a  factory,  it  was  a  clear  case  of  violation  of  law,  but  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  South  Caroliiux  ther  *o  ille<::aUty  unless  the  child 

o  In  1909  a  new  child  labor  law  was  pf  ^  real  proof  of  age  instead  of  a 

mere  aflidavit,  and  placiiii;  the  issuance  in  the  hands  of  school  ofTiciale 

only. 
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was  drawing  wagies,  i.  e.,  if  he  were  helping  some  one  else  who 
receired  the  pay  for  the  work  done  by  both,  there  was  no  breach  of 
law.  In  three  of  the  States  if  a  child  under  a  specified  age  was  found 
working  at  midnight  in  certain  occupations,  it  was  a  case  of  illegal 
employment;  in  the  fourth,  it  might  or  might  not  be,  according  to 
a  variety  of  circumstances  almost  impossible  for  an  inspector  or  an 
investigator  to  determine.  And  so  on,  through  the  whole  list  of 
prohibitions. 

THX  ABIOHIBTRATIOK  Oft  THS  lAWS. 

Before  turning  to  a  discussion  of  specific  cases  it  seems  desirable 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  general  attitude  toward  the  laws  and 
the  method  oi  enforcing  them  in  the  places  visited.  As  the  inves- 
tigation was  not  state  wide,  the  discussion  of  these  points  must  be 
confined  to  the  cities  visited. 

PAWTUCKBT  AND  WOONSOCKET. 

In  both  these  cities  there  is  general  outward  approval  of  the  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  law,  which  prevents  children  hbJtL  going 
to  work  until  14.  This  attitude  does  not  prevent  repeated  attempts 
at  evading  the  law,  of  which  the  most  frequent  are  efforts  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  pass  forged  birth  certificates  misrepresenting 
their  children's  ages.  Another  device  sometimes  used  consists  in 
trying  to  get  a  child  to  work  on  the  strength  of  a  certificate  granted 
to  an  older  brother  or  sister,  and  much  cleverness  is  sometimes  shown 
in  adapting  the  child  to  the  certificate.  Such  evasions  on  the  part  of 
some  of  those  affected  are  not  surprising,  and  do  not  reflect  any  gen- 
eral disapproval  of  the  law's  conditions.  The  attitude  of  the  general 
public  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  since  this  investigation  was  under- 
taken the  Rhode  Island  law,  already  the  strictest  and  the  most 
enforceable  of  the  four  studied,  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  literacy  clause  and  the  wthdrawal  of  the  provisions  allowing 
night  work  in  mercantile  establishments  on  Saturday  and  during  the 
holidays. 

In  both  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  the  execution  of  the  factory 
law  is  intrusted  to  the  factory  inspectors,  but  the  truant  officers 
enforce  the  school  attendance  laws  and  issue  the  certificates  the  chil- 
dren must  have  before  they  can  be  legally  employed.  For  the  matters 
with  which  this  investigation  is  concerned  the  truant  officer  is  evi- 
dently the  important  official. 

Pawtucket  has  one  truant  officer,  appointed  by  the  school  board, 
at  a  salary  of  $800.  Woonsocket  has  two,  at  $900  and  $600  a  year. 
Cases  of  truancy  or  irregular  attendance  are  reported  from  the  schools 
to  these  officers.     In  both  cities  the  course  of  procedure  is  much  the 

49450^— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  7 14 
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making  considerable  difference  in  school  attendance.  To  the  question 
of  who  enforced  the  law  the  answer  was  prompt:  "Why,  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  mills — though  of  course  there  are  some  who  evade  it." 
The  attitude  of  the  employers  is  shown  by  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  ten  mills  forming  the  Columbus  ]Mill  Association.  In 
accordance  with  this  agreement  such  placards  as  the  following  were 
conspicuously  posted  in  the  different  mills : 

NOTICE. 

GEORGIA  CHILD^tABOR  LAW. 

FiiBt.  No  child  under  12  years  of  age  tshall  be  allowed  to  work  in  these  mills  under 
any  circumstances. 

Second .  No  child  under  14  years  of  age  will  be  allowed  to  work  in  these  mills  between 
the  hours  of  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

Third.  No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  these  mills  unless  the 
parent,  guardian,  or  person  standing  in  parental  relation  thereto,  furnishes  an  affidavit 
that  the  child  can  read  and  write  his  or  her  name,  and  has  attended  school  for  12  weeks 
in  previous  year,  6  of  which  were  consecutive. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  an  improvement  on  the  state  law,  as  it 
does  not  permit  any  exceptions  to  the  minimum  limit  of  12  years.^ 

A  school  official  said  that  at  first  the  Georgia  Industrial  Association 
bitterly  opposed  the  law,  but  now  is  reconciled,  and  that  the  Columbus 
employers  are  well  disposed  toward  it.  The  general  conmaunity,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  Georgia  club  women,  were  not,  he  thought,  much 
interested,  because  they  had  seen  no  abuses,  but  on  the  whole  were 
favorably  disposed,  and  the  attitude  of  the  working  people  was  rather 
favorable. 

As  the  observance  of  the  law  is  mainly  a  voluntary  matter  on  tlie 
part  of  the  employers,  there  is  little  to  be  said  as  to  its  administration. 
The  county  ordinary  is  the  official  charged  with  making  out  the 
certilicates  necessary  before  a  child  not  yet  12  may  be  put  to  work 
under  the  legal  excej)tioiis.  The  j)arent's  affidavit  is  the  only  proof 
required  either  for  age  or  for  circumstances  of  disability  or  widowhood 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  wliich  warrant  the  granting  of  the  certificate. 

There  is  no  compulsory  school  attendance  law,  but  a  school  census 
is  taken  every  five  yeara.     The  registration  of  births,  which  might 

oThat  the  members  of  this  association  mean  to  koop  faith  with  one  another  is  alto- 
gether probable,  but  violations  at  once  of  their  rules  and  the  State  laws  do  occur. 
Thus  two  boys  11  years  old,  not  employed  under  a  legal  exception,  were  found  working 
in  knitting  mills.  Another  boy  of  11  bad  been  t<ent  out  of  the  mill,  in  accordauce  wi  th 
the  rules  quoted.  He  later  returned  and  helped  his  mother  without  being  put  on  the 
pay  roll,  and  because  she  needed  the  extra  pay  so  badly  the  overseer  let  him  stay. 
In  this  case,  as  the  boy's  mother  was  a  widow,  he  might  have  easily  secured  a  certificate, 
under  the  legal  exception,  which  would  have  made  his  employment  legal.  A  fourth 
boy  was  found  working  illegally,  as  he  was  only  9  years  old.  He  held,  however,  a 
certificate  from  the  county  ordinary  that  he  was  10. 
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furnish  a  valuable  means  of  checking  statements  as  to  age^  is  yeiy 
imperfectly  kept  up.    A  city  official  said  of  this: 

The  birth  records  have  been  kept  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
although  inaccurately,  owing  to  the  failure  of  doctors  to  report  the 
same.  There  is  an  ordinance  requiring  it,  however.  Colomi  mid- 
wives  do  better  than  the  white  doctors.  About  one-eighth  of  white 
and  one-fourth  of  colored  births  are  reported. 

COLUMBIA. 

The  teachers  in  one  of  the  mill  schools  say,  in  regard  to  the  children 
working  in  the  mill,  that  ''  the  law  is  absolutely  a  dead  letter  here, 
And  until  they  have  an  inspector  to  enforce  it,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
law  at  all,  for  it  is  broken  every  day  and  all  the  time.  Many  children 
leave  the  school  every  year  to  work  in  the  mill  under  12  yeMB  of  age, 
whose  father  and  mother  are  living  and  ablebodied.  These  children, 
however,  never  appear  on  the  company  pay  roll.  They  go  in  to  help 
the  older  members  of  the  family,  and  are  paid  by  them." 

A  school  official,  when  asked  if  the  child-labor  law  had  had  any 
observable  effect  on  school  attendance,  replied,  ''Some  in  Granby 
school.  But  has  not  increased  attendance  more  than  50  (pupils — not 
per  cent)  in  whole  system.  The  effect  has  been  more  noticeable  this 
year  than  any  other — for  the  manager  of  Granby  mill  went  through 
the  mill  and  put  certain  children  out."  He  said  that  the  attitude  of 
the  employers  and  of  the  working  people  was  favorable  to  the  law; 
that  the  mill  officials  and  the  newspa])ers  had  been  chiefly  influential 
in  getting  the  present  law  passed;  that  now  the  employers  wanted 
compulsory  education,  which  was  opposed  cJiielly  by  people  who  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  politicians  who  say  it  is 
interfering  with  ])arents'  rights. 

The  child-labor  law  is  left  to  execute  itself,  there  being  no  factory 
ins])ector  nor  other  officer  to  enforce  it;  and,  as  has  been  said,  there 
is  no  school-attendance  law. 

Tlicre  never  has  been  any  school  census  taken  in  Columbia.  But 
the  sui)erintendent  estimates  that  about  40  ])er  cent  of  the  population 
of  school  age  do  not  attend  school.     There  is  no  registration  of  births. 

PLYMOUTH    AND   IIAZLETOX. 

In  these  two  ])laces,  g<^of;rai)hically  so  close  top;ether,  a  curious  dif- 
ference of  attitude  toward  the  school  law  was  found.  In  Pl3'mouth 
it  was  pretty  geiieralh'  agreed  that  the  law  was  disliked,  and  that  a 
<^oiH\  many  certificates  were  secured  by  false  swcarinj;  for  children  too 
young  to  be  legally  enii)l<>yed.  A  school  ofiicial  of  Plymouth  sum- 
marized the  situation,     lie  said: 

The  working  people  neither  like  nor  respect  the  law.  The  employ- 
ers do  not  like  it,  but  try  to  live  up  to  it.     They  insist,  for  their  own 
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protection,  on  the  diildren  brifiging  flEffidwrits,  though  they  Imow  they 
are  not  reliable.    The  genial  oommunity  is  indifferent. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  attitude  was  the  freedom 
with  which  mothers  revealed  that  their  ^uldren  were  working  under 
age  on  a  false  affidavit.  ''He's  three  years  older  in  the  factory — 
you'll  understand  that/'  volunteered  one  mother  confidingly,  and  the 
substance,  if  not  the  form,  of  her  frank  statement  was  received  from 
many  others.  One  American  grandmother  waxed  indignant  over -the 
idea  Jbhat  anyone  had  a  right  to  say  how  long  she  should  keep  her  boy 
in  school;  but  for  the  most  part  the  matter  was  not  argued;  the  law 
existed,  and  the  false  affidavit  was  the  natural  way  of  meeting  the 
resultant  situation. 

In  Ha^leton  the  situation  was  widely  different.  According  to  the 
school  superintendent  there  the  working  people  and  the  general  com- 
munity were  favorably  disposed  to  the  law,  and  the  employers  in  gen- 
eral were  satisfied,  though  naturally  the  factories  wanted  to  be  free 
from  restrictions.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  superintendent  was 
earnestly  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  law  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  Ihs 
influence  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  the  town  in 
general. 

The  Pennsylvania  laws  concerning  child  labor  were  in  a  state  €ft 
confusion  which  would  inevitably  render  their  execution  difficult,  and 
this  difficulty  was  greatly  increased  by  the  number  of  persons  to  whom 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  or  of  parts  of  it,  were  intrusted.  As  far 
as  it  related  to  mines,  the  mine  inspector  was  supposed  to  execute  the 
law,  the  f€W5tory  inspectors  were  charged  with  its  enforcement  in  fac- 
tories and  mercantile  establishments,  and  the  school  authorities  were 
to  some  extent  responsible  for  seeing  that  children  were  in  school  up 
to  the  legal  age.  Under  the  law  of  1906  the  school  authorities  had 
been  wholly  responsible  for  this,  the  issuance  of  the  certificates  under 
which  a  child  might  legally  go  to  work  being  assigned  to  them.  When 
portions  of  this  law  were  declared  unconstitutional,  an  earlier  law 
came  into  play  which,  it  was  believed,  permitted  a  child  to  go  to  work 
upon  the  presentation  of  an  affidavit  that  he  was  of  legal  age,  made 
by  his  parent  or  guardian  before  any  official  authorized  to  administer 
an  oath.  There  was  much  doubt  as  to  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  law,  and  for  some  time  the  school  authorities  continued  to  issue 
certificates;  but  at  the  time  this  investigation  was  made  they  were 
not  doing  so  in  Plymouth  and  Hazleton. 

As  to  the  enforcement  of  the  mine  and  factory  law,  it  seemed  mainly 
negative.  It  was  matter  of  common  report  that  children  under  legal 
age  were  freely  going  to  work  on  false  affidavits.  In  Plymouth  a 
school  official  declared  the  law  ''ineffective  and  outrageously  evaded." 
In  Hazleton  the  superintendent  did  not  consider  matters  so  bad, 
thou<;ht  but  few  false  certificates  were  presented,  and  thft-t  \}c^  Vv^ 
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had  materially  increased  school  attendance.  It  is  noticeable  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  cases  of  illegal  employment  were  found  among 
the  children  of  Plymouth  than  in  any  other  place  studied,  and  Hazle- 
ton  formed  a  close  second;  and  this,  too,  although  in  both  places  the 
home  statement  of  the  child's  age  was  accepted.* 

In  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  school-attendance  law  the  sit- 
uation seemed  almost  equally  unsatisfactory.  There  was  no  truant 
or  attendance  officer  in  Plymouth;  Hazleton  had  one  attendance  offi- 
cer at  a  salary  of  $360  a  year,  who  gave  about  three-fifths  of  his  time 
to  the  work.  In  both  places  a  school  census  is  taken,  but  it  is  not 
considered  reUable.  Births  are  recorded,  but  in  both  places  it  was 
said  that  transcripts  of  birth  records  as  proof  of  age  for  children 
desirous  of  going  to  work  were  never  called  for;  as,  indeed,  why  should 
they  be  when  the  parent's  affidavit  is  sufficient? 

ILLEGAL  EMPLOYMENT  AMONG  CHILDREN  INVESTIGATED. 

After  all,  the  real  test  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  found  in 
this  section,  where  the  violations  of  law  that  actually  occurred 
among  the  children  investigated  are  counted  and  classified. 

In  making  the  count  it  was  necessary  to  decide  not  only  between 
confficting  statements  as  to  the  child's  age,  but  also  between  con- 
fficting  interpretations  of  the  law. 

When  there  were  conflicting  statements  as  to  age,  the  home  state- 
ment has  usually  been  made  the  basis  of  tabulation,  confficts  being 
noted.  Li  eight  cases  in  Khode  Island,  however,  in  which  there 
was  a  conflict  between  the  mother's  statement  and  the  record  at  the 
office  where  certificates  were  issued,  the  latter  was  accepted  as  being 
more  reliable. 

When  there  wore  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  law,  designated 
as  the  "general  interpretation*'  and  the  "strict  interpretation," 
as  occurred  in  Georgia,  the  general  interpretation  has  been  followed, 
and  any  additional  cases  that  would  be  counted  as  illegal  according 
to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  have  simply  been  mentioned 
in  notes. 


oThe  affidavits  in  common  use  in  Pl>Tnouth  did  not  etato  the  exact  age  of  the 
children,  but  only  that  they  were  14  or  over.  At  one  large  coal  company's  office  the 
agent  was  permitted  to  look  over  all  the  affidavits  of  age  proeeuted  by  the  boys 
employed  to  find  the  number  of  boys  at  each  age.  Tlicse  affidavits  were  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds.  Some  were  on  printed  forms  that  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  old  schooling 
and  age  work  certificate,  others  on  forms  that  seemed  to  be  made  out  for  the  purpose, 
still  others  on  blank  sheets  of  paper.  These  last  were  for  the  most  part  made  out  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace  who  was  scarcely  able  to  write  his  own  name  legibly  and  whose 
English  and  spelling  were  quite  unusual,  the  opening  statement  usually  being  that 
so-and-so  **bing  swor"  stated,  etc. 

One  mother  said  that  in  the  silk  mill  all  a  child  had  to  have  to  go  to  work  was  a 
paper  signed  by  the  parent  sayi —  **'"  was  willing  it  should  w«.)rk;  but  when  a  boj 
went  to  work  in  the  breaker  h'  an  affidavit  from  the  squire. 
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Thus  it  should  be  clearly  understood  at  the  start  that  the  count 
of  illegalities  herein  discussed  is  an  understatement  rather  than 
an  overstatement  of  the  facts. 

The  only  State  where  the  existence  of  two  interpretations  of  the 
law  affecting  the  employment  conditions  of  children  has  been  recog- 
nized in  this  report  is  Georgia.  There,  as  was  indicated  in  detail 
in  a  previous  division,  some  ambiguity  exists,  arising  chiefly  from 
the  wording  of  the  last  clause  of  section  4.  The  '^  strict  interpreta- 
tion" of  the  law  requires  every  child  who  goes  to  work  before  he  is 
14  to  attend  school  twelve  weeks  each  year  xmtil  he  reaches  his 
eighteenth  birthday,  and  to  file  an  affidavit  yearly  certifying  to  such 
attendance.  The  ^'general  interpretation''  of  the  law  makes  the  test 
of  abihty  to  read  and  write  and  the  school  attendance  requirement 
appUcable  only  to  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  force  of  the  clauses  that  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional  has  so  entirely  broken  down — even  though  the 
supreme  court  has  not  yet  passed  upon  them — that  they  have  not 
been  regarded  in  the  following  tabulation  as  a  part  of  the  law. 

AMOUNT  OY  ILLEGAL  XXPLOYXSNT. 

Table  98  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  children  studied  in 
each  locality  who  were  ever  illegally  employed.  In  this  table  alone  are 
given  three  counts  of  such  cases,  designated  as  (1)  minimum  niunber 
and  per  cent  of  children  illegally  employed,  (2)  maximum  number 
and  per  cent  illegally  employed  according  to  strict  interpretation  of 
law,  (3)  number  and  per  cent  of  children  illegally  employed  accord- 
ing to  home  statement  of  age  and  general  interpretation  of  law. 
In  all  other  tables  the  last  count  is  used.  The  conflicts  in  Columbus, 
6a.;  and  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  counties,  are  all  due  to  the  varying 
interpretations  of  the  law,  while  in  the  other  places,  most  of  them  are 
due  to  conflicts  concerning  the  age  of  the  children. 

To  these  three  counts  is  added,  for  convenience  of  comparison,  a 
column  which  belongs  in  the  next  section,  namely,  a  count  of  the 
children  employed  under  conditions  which  are  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  though  not  illegal.  The  simi  of  the  last  two  coimts,  i.  e., 
the  total  number  employed  under  conditions  which  either  are  ille- 
gal or  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  is  really  a  fairer  basis  of 
comparison  between  one  locaUty  and  another  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  table.  For  where  there  is  little  law  there  can  be 
Uttle  violation  of  law,  but  the  abuses  which  the  laws  in  other  States 
were  designed  to  prevent  may  exist  just  the  same. 
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TiBU  Oe.-MOI£B&B  AND  FERCENTOP  CHILD  BEN  BU  PLOYED  DKDEB  CQNpmONB 
WHICH  ARE  ILLEflAL,  OR  UNDER  CONDITIONS  CONTRARY  TO  TDJ  PFIBJT  OF 
THS  LAW  THOUOH  NOT  ILLEGAL,  BY  SEX  AND  LOCALITY. 
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TaMe  98  shows  that  208^  or  82.6  p^  teat,  of  the  children  had  been 
at  some  time  illegally  employed,  the  proportion  ranging  from  6.5  per 
cent  in  Columbia  to  64.3  per  cent  in  Plymouth.  In  general,  there  is 
a  considerably  larger  peroentage  of  illegalities  among  boys  than  girls, 
but  in  Columbia  this  is  reversed,  the  percentage  among  the  girls  being 
nearly  double  that  among  the  boys. 

If  we  compare  the  nimxber  wd  per  cent  working  under  conditions 
which  are  either  illegal  or  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  while  not 
illegal,  the  local  differences  are  much  less  pronounced^  More  than 
half  the  children  (328,  or  52.7  per  cent)  are  found  under  this  head- 
ing. Pawtucket  makes  the  best  showing  here,  with  only  30.1  per 
cent,  while  Plymouth,  with  67.9  per  cent,  still  makes  the  worst. 
Columbia  has  sunk  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  place  and  Woonsocket 
from  fourth  to  sixth. 

HATXWI  OY ILLEGALTTT,  DTJ|UTIpK  OY  ILLEGAL  OOMIMETIOKS,  AHD  0A8SB 
IN   WHICH   ILLEOAUTY   WA8   TXBMINATBD   BY   OHMIAL   OB   OTHBB 

Table  99  gives  in  detail  Uie  number  of  children  who  had  at  any 
time  been  illegally  employed,  the  nature  of  the  iUegaJity,  and  the 
action,  if  any  direct  action  was  taken,  by  which  it  was  terminated. 
It  wiU  be  observed  that  there  is  a  decided  discrepancy  between  the 
number  of  children  and  of  illegalities,  and  even  between  the  number 
of  childr^i  and  of  employments  in  which  illegalities  occurred.  Cases 
like  the  following  explain  these  apparent  disagreements: 

A  girl  worked  in  a  woolen  mill  for  three  weeks  before  she  was  of 
legal  age.  On  reaching  the  legal  age  she  went  into  another  mill  and 
worked  for  seven  weeks  without  obtaining  and  filing  the  certificate 
demanded  by  law.  During  these  seven  weeks  she  also  worked  later 
at  night  than  the  time  limit  set  by  law.  This  makes  three  illegali- 
ties and  two  employments  in  which  illegalities  occurred  for  one  child. 
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Tabu  99.-CHILDREN  WHO  HAD  AT  ANY  TIME  BEEN  ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED, 
NATURE  OF  ILLEGALITY,  AND  ACTION  BY  WHICH  ILLEGALITY  WAS  TERMI- 
NATED. 
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64 

42 

242 

nicpl  oon<lltion  terminated  by  action 
School  olTirial 

1 
2 

5 

Other  otTiii'r  of  the  law 

1 

8 

Emolovcr 

8 

1 

Total 

3 

1 

16 

Not  rer>ortiMl 

2 

Not  tcriiii Hilled 

71 

53 

268 

74 

54 

281 



Children  Illri;ally  at  work  at  time  of 

IS 

18 

102 

a  Those  who  had  worked  under 


IX  one  of  the  speciflod  Illegal  conditions. 
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Table  99  brings  out  some  interestijig  points  concerning  illegal 
employment.  ^  The.  illegalities  foimd  among  the  whole  group  of 
children  were  distributed,  as  to  nature,  as  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ILLEGALITIES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  NATURE. 


Mature  of  Illegality. 


Working  under  legal  age 

No  legal  papers  filed,  though  of  legal  age 

Working  over  legal  number  of  hours  per  week. 

Working  after  legal  hours  at  nls^t 

Other  lUeganUes 

Total 


niegalitlflt. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

84 

29.0 

102 

a&s 

72 

26.0 

15 

6.8 

8 

2.0 

281 


loao 


Comparisons  between  the  different  places  are  hardly  possible,  as 
i^al  requirements  varied  so  widely;  but  in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  in  Plymouth  going  to  work  under  legal  age  was  the  principal 
illegality,  while  in  the  Rhode  Island  and  Georgia  plac^  and  in 
Hazleton  failure  to  file  the  required  legal  papers  took  the  lead.  In 
South  Carolina  there  was  so  Uttle  law  and  consequently  so  few  vio- 
lations that  any  distinction  between  principal  and  secondary  offenses 
is  unnecessary. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  how  these  illegalities  were 
hindered  or  terminated,  we  find  a  rather  curious  situation.  Natu- 
rally, illegalities  in  a  given  group  of  children  tend  to  decrease.  Those 
who  begin  too  young  reach  the  legal  age;  those  who  are  required  to 
work  too  long  hours  or  at  night  tend  to  seek  easier  places,  so  that, 
by  chance  adjustments  and  deliberate  choice  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  by  mere  lapse  of  time,  the  number  of  illegalities  is  steadily 
reduced.  But  we  wish  to  consider  now  only  those  cases  in  which 
an  illegality  is  interfered  with  because  it  is  an  illegality  by  someone 
having  authority  to  correct  it.  Looking  at  the  table  for  this  infor- 
mation, we  find  that  out  of  281  illegaUties  only  16  are  known  to  have 
been  thus  terminated,  concerning  2  no  report  was  made,  and  the 
other  263,  or  93.6  per  cent,  were  left  to  correct  themselves  or  go 
uncorrected.  The  showing  is  not  exactly  encouraging.  It  will  be 
noticed,  however,  that  of  the  203  children  who  had  ever  been  ille- 
gally employed  only  102  were  working  imder  illegal  conditions  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation. 

o  A  word  of  reminder  may,  however,  be  in  place.  It  will  be  obeerved  that  only 
three  children  were  working  illegally  under  age  in  Columbia.  The  law  does  not  forbid 
children,  no  matter  how  young,  to  work;  it  only  forbids  employers  to  hire  them.  A 
number  of  children  (21)  were  found  in  Columbia  who  had  begun  work  under  10,but 
this  would  not  constitute  an  illegality  unless  their  names  appeared  on  the  pay  roll. 
According  to  the  Georgia  law,  however,  such  employment  is  forbidden,  so  that  had 
these  children  begun  work  in  Columbus  instead  of  Columbia  they  would  have  Vma;^ 
counted  as  furnishing  so  many  illegalities. 
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Hazleton  and  those  in  Columbia,  since  every  one  of  the  t^dren 
who  were  working  below  the  legal  age  in  Fennsytrama  might  have 
been  legally  working  in  South  Carolina.  Not  all  might  have  been 
legally  hired,  but  the  youngest  might  have  gone  into  a  factory  to 
work  as  a  helper.  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania,  however,  set 
the  same  legal  age  for  beginning  work,  so  they  may  fairly  be  com- 
pared. 

AGS  AT  BESimnNO  WORE  UNDSB  CZBTAIN ILLISAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  age  at  which  a  child  begins  illegal  employment  is  as  important 
a  consideration  us  the  nature  and  dtu-ation  of  the  illegality.  If,  for 
example,  the  legal  age  for  be^nning  work  is  14,  it  makes  a  decided 
difference  whether  a  child  beginning  too  early  is  9  years  old  or  13 
years  and  11  months  old.  Table  102  shows  the  age  of  the  children 
at  the  time  they  were  first  employed  under  the  various  illegal  condi- 
tions described.  Except  for  the  figures  under  the  one  heading, "  Num- 
ber of  children  who  had  at  any  time  been  illegally  employed,"  this 
table  shows  the  number  of  illegalities  rather  than  of  children.  Under 
this  heading  the  child  is  classed  according  to  his  age  at  his  first  illegal 
employment;  under  the  other  headings  he  is  classed  under  each  age  at 
which  he  entered  upon  a  new  kind  of  illegal  employment.  Thus  in 
Columbus  and  environs  one  child  at  7  years  began  work  and  was 
employed  more  than  the  legal  number  of  hours  per  week.  By  the 
time  this  investigation  was  made  the  legal  age  for  beginning  work 
was  12;  he  had  rcachetl  this  age  and  was  working  only  the  legal 
number  of  hours,  but  had  not  filed  the  papers  the  law  required.  He 
therefore  appears  under  this  second  heading  as  12  years  old.  This 
double  or  even  triple  appearance  of  the  same  child  under  different 
kinds  of  illegality  and  at  <iifTorcnt  ages  explains  the  lack  of  agreement 
between  (he  number  of  theillegalilics  and  the  number  of  the  children. 

:(;INNING  ILLEGAL  WORK,  BY  NATURE 
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two  headings — 60.9  per  cent  being  under  age  and  43.5  per  cent  work- 
ing under  false  affidavits.  In  Hazleton  the  German  and  ''Other" 
races  are  the  only  ones  that  worked  under  a  false  affidavit,  the  latter 
showing  14.3  percent  and  the  former  11.5  per  cent.  Considering 
that  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  children  of  American  parentage  in 
Plymouth  were  working  on  false  certificates,  as  against  a  little  over 
three-fifths  of  the  Slavic  cliildren,  and  that  over  one-fifth  of  the 
"other  English-speaking"  were  also  working  on  such  certificates,  it 
hardly  seems  as  though  the  willingness  to  offer  false  affidavits  can  be 
deemed  a  racial  peculiarity.  The  law  of  Pennsylvania,  as  it  then 
stood,  with  its  lack  of  any  demand  for  proof  and  its  acceptance  of  the 
bare  affidavit  of  an  interested  party,  offered  a  direct  incentive  to 
perjury.  The  most  recent  immigrants  to  any  conmiunity  are  usually 
those  among  whom  poverty  is  most  felt  and  who  might  naturally 
have  the  least  appreciation  of  the  principles  underlying  child-labor 
laws.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  largest  proportion  of 
illegalities  of  this  kind  was  found  among  them. 

The  following  table  summarizes  for  each  of  the  locaUties  studied 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  children  illegally  working  under  age  and 
also  shows  the  aggregate  amount  of  work  (measured  by  its  duration 
in  weeks)  performed  by  such  children: 

TABLBlOl.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  ILLEGALLY *EI£PI/0YE1>  UNDEB 
AGE  AND  AMOUNT  OF  WORK  PERFORMED  BY  SUCH  CHILDREN,  BY  LOCALITIES. 


Total  number  of  children 

Number  of  cliildren  illegally  working  under 
a^ 

Percent  of  children  iliogally  working  under 
ape .' 

Aggret'at<»  jimount  of  iliogul  work  perforniod 
by  children  under  age  (weeks) 


Paw- 
tucket, 
R.  L 


103 

1 

1.0 

0.0 


Woon* 

socVet, 

R.L 


175 

7 

4.0 

35.2 


Colum- 
bus, 

<1a.,and 
envi- 
rons. 


1S7 
4 

2.9 

72.8 


Colum- 
bia, 
B.C. 


62 

3 

4.8 

61.8 


Plym- 
outh, Pa. 


84 

40 

58.3 

1J07.3 


Tlatle- 
tOQ,  Pa. 


Total. 


61 

10 

16.4 

292.0 


622 

74 

11.9 

2,075.1 


The  table  shows  a  lar^e  percentage  of  children  illoj^ally  working 
under  age  in  the  Pennsylvania  cities  as  coin|)ared  with  the  other 
locahtios  studied.  Thus,  in  Plymouth  49,  or  58. 3  per  cent,  out  of  84 
children  studied,  and  in  Hazleton  10,  or  16.4  per  cent,  out  of  61  were 
illegally  working  under  age,  while  in  the  other  localities  the  propor- 
tion varied  from  only  1  per  cent  in  Pawtucket  to  4.8  per  cent  in 
Columbia.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  schedule  period 
in  the  Pennsylvania  cities  was  about  6  months  longer  than  in  the 
other  cities. 

In  considering  these  figures  the  varying  legal  requirements  of  the 
diilorent  States  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Thus  no  comparison  is 
possible  between  the  children  illegally  at  work  in  Plymouth  and 
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per  week.  Twenty-four  children  in  Columbus  and  its  environs  ware 
still  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit  working  illegally,  and  in  22  of  these 
cases  the  illegality  was  this  omission  to  file  papers,  though  of  legal  age. 
In  Columbia  3  children  were  still  working  illegally,  a  failure  to  file 
legal  papers  accounting  for  2  of  them. 

In  Plymouth  working  under  the  legal  age  was  the  principal  offense, 
so  naturally  we  find  the  great  majority  of  the  children  beginnmg 
early,  only  5  out  of  the  54  concerned  commencing  work  as  late  as  14. 
In  Hazleton  the  premature  work  was  not  so  much  in  evidence,  so  natu- 
rally the  false  certificate  drops  into  relative  insignificance.  The  con- 
ditions in  Hazleton,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  illegalities  and  the 
age  at  which  they  began  show  a  marked  likeness  to  those  in  Woon- 
socket  and  Pawtucket.  In  Plymouth  and  in  Hazleton  alike  18 
children  were  still  working  illegally  at  the  date  of  the  agent's  visit. 
In  all  these  places  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  children  was  due 
almost  wholly  either  to  the  mere  action  of  time  or  to  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. Judging  by  the  experience  of  these  children,  if  a  child 
is  once  illegally  employed  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  any  official 
interference. 

INDTTSTBIXS  IN  WHICH  ILLB0AL  BMPLOTHBNT  OCOUBBED. 

With  a  view  to  seeing  whether  illegal  employment  was  a  rather 
general  condition  or  whether  it  was  peculiar  to  a  few  industries,  a 
summary  was  made  of  the  kinds  of  establishments  in  which  illegalities 
were  found,  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  illegalities  for 
which  each  was  accountable. 

Table  103.— ILLEGAL  EMPLOYMENT  AT  TIME  OF  VISIT  AND  TOTAL  ILLEGAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 


Kinds  of  industry. 


Peroentage 
of  all  Ille- 
galities, 
(o) 


Peroentan 

of  illegair 

ties  at  lima 

of  visit 


Textile  estublishriients 

M.9 
11.4 
0.4 
10.  C 
10.7 

fiO.4 

MistH'lI:iii<«Mis  fa«  iiirkv"! 

11.9 

Merruulilf  I'sltililLiliim-nls 

&.0 

Coal  niiniim 

9.0 

Otlifr  Indiislrios 

13w8 

« 

a  Based  on  total  illogalltlcs  amonR  children  who  had  at  any  tlrae  been  illegally  employed. 

Textile  establishments  show  a  larire  percentage,  but  it  is  not  unduly 
large  considering  the  number  of  children  there  employed.  Of  622 
children,  55. (>  per  cent  had  worked  first  in  textile  establishments,  and 
50. 6  per  cent  w-ere  in  such  establishments  at  the  date  of  the  visit. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  illegalities  are  rather  \videly  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed, and  maintain  about  the  same  relative  standing  in  the 
different  pursuits.  Coal  mining  and  textile  establishments  both  show 
a  slight  increase  in  the  number  employed^  and  a  slight  proportionate 


decrease  of  illegalities. 


oSee         "'5an(il7G. 
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BILATION  OF  FINANCIAL  NSCBBSTTT  TO  ILLBOAL  WORK. 

A  special  study  was  made  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  families 
in  which  the  child  had  gone  to  work  under  the  legal  age,  and  a  com- 
parison made  between  the  average  per  capita  weekly  income  (where 
that  could  be  computed)  and  what  the  parents  said  of  their  ability  to 
keep  the  child  in  school.  There  were  so  few  such  cases  that  they  can 
best  be  handled  without  tabulation,  except  in  Plymouth.  The 
income  used  in  this  discussion  is  that  remaining  after  deducting  the 
income  from  the  child  who  worked  illegally  under  age  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  investigation,  and  also  the  income  from  any 
children  yoimger  than  this  child,  and  sickness  and  death  expenses, 
and  after  rent  or  taxes  are  paid. 

For  two  reasons  the  number  of  children  here  considered  may  be 
less  than  the  number  shown  as  working  under  age  in  previous  tables: 

(1)  Some  family  incomes  can  not  be  computed;  (2)  the  period  of 
time  is  limited  to  that  covered  by  this  investigation;  that  is,  a  period 
beginning  at  the  time  the  child  left  school  during  ** schedule  period" 
and  ending  at  date  of  visit,  whereas,  in  previous  tables  the  child's 
whole  experience  has  been  included. 

In  Woonsocket  7  such  children  were  found,  5  boys  and  2  girls. 
One  French  Canadian  family  with  income  (as  described  above)  of 
$2.35  said  they  were  able  to  keep  the  child,  12  years  old,  in  school; 
the  others  who  said  they  were  unable,  were  1  American  family  with 
income  of  $0.25,  1  Irish  family  with  income  of  $0.66,  and  4  French 
Canadian  families  with  average  incomes  of  $3.10.  All  these  last 
children  were  13  years  old. 

In  Columbus  3  children  are  considered,  all  boys,  all  of  American 
descent.  One  family  with  an  income  of  $4.65  said  they  were  able  to 
keep  the  child  in  school.  The  other  families  with  incomes  of  $1.56 
and  $1.93  said  they  were  unable;  the  children  in  these  families  were  9 
and  11  years  of  age,  respectively. 

In  Columbia  3  children  are  considered,  1  boy  and  2  girls,  all  Amer- 
icans, all  11  years  old.  The  boy's  family  with  an  income  of  $1.06 
said  they  were  unable  to  keep  him  in  school;  and  the  girls*  families 
with  average  income  of  $1.69  said  they  were  able  to  do  so. 

In  Hazleton  10  children  were  considered,  7  boys  and  3  girls,  from 
"other  English-speaking,*'  German,  and  ''other"  families.  One 
boy  was  12  3^ears  old,  the  other  children  all  13.  Six  out  of  the  10 
families,  with  average  income  of  $1.79,  said  they  were  able  to  keep 
the  children  in  school,  while  4  families,  with  income  of  $2.27,  said 
they  were  unable.  The  large  size  of  this  latter  average  comes  from 
the  income  of  one  Slovak  family,  $3.25,  though  the  2  German 
families  also  who  said  they  were  unable  had  a  larger  income  than 
the  3  German  families  who  said  they  were  able  to  keep  their  children 
in  school. 

49450*-^.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  7 15 
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In  Plymouth  48  children,  32  boys  and  16  girls,  are  considered,  for 
whom  the  age  and  race  grouping  together  with  the  per  capita  weekly 
income  are  shown  in  the  table  following.  In  this  table,  as  throughout 
this  immediate  section,  the  per  capita  weekly  income  is  what  remains 
after  deducting  from  the  full  income  rent,  expenses  of  sickness  and 
death,  wages  of  the  child  who  is  working  illegally,  and  wages  of  any 
younger  children  who  may  be  at  work. 

Table  104.— NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  PLYMOUTH  WHO  BEGAN  WORK  UNDKR 
LEGAL  AGE  IN  FAMILIES  HAVING  SPECIFIED  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOME,  BT 
RACE  OF  FATHER  AND  AGE  AT  BEGINNING  WORK. 


Race  of  tether  and  age  at  beginning  work. 

Children  In  Cunilies  with  per  capita  weekly  inoome 

of— 

ToM 

Under 
Sl.OO. 

11 .00  to 
SI  .49. 

$1.50  to 
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American: 
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1 

1 
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1 

5 

s 
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2 
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s 
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Slavic: 

9  ycsirs '. 

1 

1 

10  vwirs 
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1 
1 

1 

2 
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I 

2 

12  vr:irs 
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7 
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2 

17 

1 

1 
1 

-  1 

Total 

7               r, 

5  1                4 

29 

All  races: 

9  years 

1 

1 

10  years 

r 

1 

2 

11  years 

1 

1 

3 

12  vwirs 

1                  1                  3                  5                  2 

6                   6                   (i                   4                   8 

12 

13  yeani 

30 

9 

i 

ToUl 

8  I             li                 9                11 

1 
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It  will  be  r(Mneml)eriMl  that  a  per  capita  weekly  income,  after  all 
deductions  were  made,  of  $2  was  looke<i  upon  as  a  kind  of  dividing 
line  above  which  a  family  would  not  ordinarily  sutfer  hardship  by 
keeping  children  in  school  instead  of  making  wage-eaniers  of  tliem 
prematurely,  while  with  an  income  between  $1.50  and  82  it  would 
depend  largely  upon  the  good  managenu^nt  of  the  family  w^hether 
or  not  this  could  be  (h)ne.  losing  this  test,  it  appears  that  among 
the  Americans  wlio  let  their  children  go  to  work  too  early,  very 
nearly  two-thirds,  and  among  the  other  Knglish  speaking  exactly 
one-half,  were  above  this  dividing  line  of  S2,  wliile  among  the  Slavic 
famihes  something  less  than  one-third  were  thus  comparatively  afflu- 
ent. Corn^spondingly  tJie  proportion  of  families  whose  incomes  fall 
below  SI. 50  per  week  is  noticeably  larger  among  the  Slavs  tlian  among 
the  Americans  and  other  Knglish  spc;  '  *    ~      in  fact  the  two  latter 
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groups  make  a  bad  showing  in  the  way  of  letting  their  children 
work  too  early  without  the  excuse  of  necessity,  but  they  do  not, 
in  Plymouth,  let  them  begin  work  at  the  very  early  age  at  which 
some  of  the  children  of  foreign  languages  commence.  The  three  who 
began  work  at  9  and  10  all  worked  in  coal  breakers.  The  9-year  old 
boy  left  work  after  2  months  to  return  to  school,  and  so  did  one  of  the 
10-year-olds  after  7  months  in  the  breaker.  The  other  worked  in  a  coal 
breaker  for  a  year,  and  then  took  up  work  inside  a  mine,  where  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  he  was  employed,  having  been  there  about  a  month. 
Taking  the  group  of  families  as  a  whole,  very  nearly  half  had  incomes 
which  should  have  made  it  possible  to  keep  their  children  in  school 
to  the  proper  age  without  hardship,  and  exactly  half  declared  them- 
selves able  to  have  continued  sending  the  children  had  they  wished 
to  go.  The  income  distribution  of  these  latter  is  somewhat  striking. 
Of  those  whose  income  was  under  S2,  2  American,  1  other  English- 
speaking,  and  7  Slavic  families  said  tliey  were  able  to  keep  their 
children  in  school,  while  of  those  whose  income  was  over  S2,  5 
American,  3  other  English-speaking,  and  6  Slavic  families  thought 
themselves  able  to  do  so. 

On  the  whole,  it  hardly  seems  as  though  this  illegally  early  work 
could  be  generally  ascribed  to  real  need. 

CASES  OF  EKPLOTKSNT  OF  OHILDBBN  OONTBABT  TO  THE  SPIBrr  OF  THE 

LAW,  THOUGH  NOT  ILLEGAL. 

In  choosing  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  cases  to  be  treated  under 
this  section,  the  decision  was  to  err,  if  necessary,  on  the  side  of 
liberality  rather  than  on  the  side  of  strictness.  If  the  provisions  of 
an  approved  "Standard  child-labor  law**  had  been  taken  as  the 
test,  nearly  all  the  children  studied  in  every  place  visited  would 
necessarily  have  been  classed  as  working  under  illegal  conditions, 
and  the  examples  of  specially  flagrant  abuses  would  have  been  lost 
in  the  mass.  It  would  have  led,  for  instance,  to  classifying  a  fifteen- 
year-old  boy  in  Rhode  Island  who  had  left  school  from  the  seventh 
grade  and  was  working  56  hours  a  week  with  such  instances  as  the 
following  found  in  South  Carolina: 

(1)  A  little  girl  who  left  school  from  the  first  grade  in  the  spring 
of  1907  at  the  a<;e  of  7  went  to  work  at  once  to  help  her  sister,  a 
spooler  in  a  cotton  mill.  For  tliree  months  slie  worked  60  hours  a 
week,  and  returned  to  school  in  wSepteniber.  At  present  (spring  of 
1908)  she  <^()es  into  tlic  mill  at  (>  a.  m.  and  works  until  noon,  attends 
scliool  from  1  to  3  p.  m.,  and  works  in  the  mill  from  3  p.  m.  until 
5.45  p.  m.  It  is  tliree  years  since  this  child,  8  years  old  at  the  time 
of  visit,  first  went  to  work.  This  is  not  a  case  of  illegal  labor,  because, 
although  the  child  is  under  tJie  age  of  12,  she  is  not  technically 
"employed,"  i.  e.,  she  is  not  on  the  mill  pay  roll,  but  merely  "helps 
her  sister.  The  law  neglected  to  add  tlie  words  "or  permitted  to 
work"  after  the  word  "employed"  in  the  child-labor  law  as  it  now 
stands. 
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(2)  A  little  girl  who  left  school  from  tlie  first  grade  in  the  spring 
of  1907  at  the  age  of  8  went  to  work  at  once  as  a  spinner  in  a  cotton 
mill,  and  still  (spring  of  1908)  draws  her  own  pay.  She  worked  60 
hours  a  week  for  about  4  months,  and  at  present  goes  into  the  mill 
at  6  a.  m.  and  works  until  noon,  attends  school  from  1  to  3  p.  m., 
and  works  in  the  mill  from  3  p.  m.  until  5.45  p.  m.  She  is  described 
by  the  agent,  who  saw  her  on  a  special  holiday  afternoon,  as  a 
''poor  little,  listless,  pale  child,  a  wretched  looking  little  tUng, 
sitting  on  the  steps  resting."  She  was  said  bv  her  mother  never  to 
have  nad  good  health.  This  is  not  a  case  of  illegal  labor,  because 
her  father  is  disabled  by  consumption. 

(3)  A  boy  left  school  from  the  fourth  grade  in  the  spring  of  1907 
at  the  age  of  10  years.  From  April  until  September  ne  worked  as 
errand  boy  in  a  grocery  store  72^  hours  a  week.  From  September, 
1907,  until  February,  1908,  he  worked  as  errand  boy  in  a  drug  store 
84  hours  a  week.  From  February,  1908,  until  April,  1908,  he 
worked  as  messenger  for  a  telegraph  company  79^  hours  one  week 
and  91  hours  the  next,  working  every  other  Sunday.  For  the  last 
week  previous  to  the  visit  he  worked  as  errand  boy  in  a  grocery 
store  72^  hours  a  week.  In  his  first  position  he  worked  until  11  p.  m. 
on  Saturdays,  in  his  second  position  until  10  p.m.  everyday,  includ- 
ing Sunday,  in  his  third  position  until  12  p.  m.  tliree  nights  a 
week,  and  in  liis  present  position  until  11  p.  m.  Saturdays.  Tliis 
is  not  a  case  of  illegal  labor,  because  the  boy  was  not  employed  in  a 
"factory,  mine,  or  textile  manufacturing  establishment,  the  only 
industries  in  which  child  labor  is  regulated. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  a  massing  together  of  absolutely  non- 
comparable  cases,  the  law  in  each  place  has  been  taken  as  presentinjr 
a  certain  standard,  and  everything  at  variance  with  this  standard 
is  classed  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  though  not  illegal. 
Thus,  if  the  law  fixes  12  a,s  the  age  for  l)e<i;inning  work,  we  may 
feel  that  any  provision,  exemption,  or  evasion,  even  though  it  be 
contained  in  the  law  itself,  which  ])ermits  a  child  under  12  to  be  at 
work  is  a  fallinfr  awav  from  the  standard  which  that  State  has 
acknowlodjred  as  d(»siral)le.  Naturallv,  this  standard  will  varv  from 
place  to  place,  according  to  the  degree  of  strictness  which  each 
State  has  reached  in  its  regulation  of  child  labor. 

NUMBER   AND    PER  GENT    OF   CHILDREN  AT  WORK  UNDER  CONDITIONS 
CONTRARY  TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LAW,  THOUGH  NOT  ILLEGAL. 

In  treating  tliis  topic  a  brief  r6suni6  will  be  given  of  the  most 
important  conditions,  as  found  in  each  State  visited,  followed  by 
tables  and  illustrative  cases.  No  undesiralde  conditions  will  be  dis- 
cuss(»d  unless  children  were  found  affect^^d  bv  them. 

PAWTUCKKT    AND    WOONSOCKKT,    R.    I. 

In  Rhode  Island,  as  has  been  stated,  the  law  shows  (a)  the  lack 
of  any  requirement  of  ability  to  n^ad  and  write  English  for  children 
going  to  work  b(»fore  16,  and  (h)  the  failure  to  limit  the  weekly  hours 
of  labor,  except  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments. 
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In  the  two  cities  visited  12  children  were  found  who  were  working 
over  long  hours  in  unprotected  industries  and  50  who  would  have 
been  excluded  by  a  proper  literacy  test.  The  following  are  illus- 
trative cases: 

Pawtucket.  Boy  of  14  worked  67  hours  a  week  as  salesman  in 
grocery  store,  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  and  till  11  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Woonsocket.  Boy  of  14  worked  74  hours  a  week  as  errand  boy 
in  dry  goods  store  for  3  months,  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  and  Saturday 
until  10  p.  m. 

COLUMBUS,   OA.,    AND  ENVIRONS. 

Here  the  following  features  of  the  law  bear  upon  the  subject  under 
discussion: 

(a)  Failure  to  limit  daily  or  weekly  hours  of  labor-^or  cliildren, 
except  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 

(6)  Failure  to  make  limitation  on  age  for  beginning  work  apply 
elsewhere  than  in  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments. 

(c)  Exemption  of  children  under  certain  conditions  of  poverty  and 
distress  from  the  age  limit  (12  years)  otherwise  placed  on  employ- 
ment in  mills  and  factories. 

id)  Failure  to  prohibit  night  work  except  for  children  under  14 
employed  in  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments. 

(e)  Failure  to  make  the  literacy  provision  apply  except  in  the  case 
of  children  imder  14  in  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments. 

In  all,  26  children  were  found  at  work  in  Columbus  and  its  environs 
imder  the  conditions  thus  permitted  by  law.  In  some  cases  several 
of  these  conditions  were  combined.     Following  are  illustrative  cases: 

Conditions  a,  6,  and  d,  No.  297, — Boy  left  school  May,  1907,  aged  10 
(bom  March  18,  1897).  Went  to  work  as  telegraph  messen<;er. 
Worked  84  hours  a  week,  from  7  a.  m.  imtil  10  p.  m.  every  day. 
Worked  there  2  months.  Then  became  errand  boy  in  a  grocery 
store,  working  81  hours  a  week,  from  5  a.  m.  till  7.30  p.  m.  daily. 
After  working  here  one  week  left  to  return  to  school. 

Conditions  a  and  d,  No.  S16, — I^ft  school  (grade  4)  May,  1907, 
aged  13  (bom  August,  1893).  Went  to  work  at  once  as  messenger 
for  telegraph  company.  Hours  62J  one  week,  66  the  next;  in  tnis 
alternate  week  worked  till  11  p.  m.  every  night.  Worked  there  3 
months;  then  as  call  boy  for  a  railroad  worked  from  7  p.  m.  until 
6  a.  m.  After  1  month  left  to  become  errand  boy  for  a  grocery 
store.  Works  81  i  hours  a  week,  his  day  ending  at  8.30  p.  m.  except 
on  Saturday,  when  he  works  until  midnight. 

Conditions  c  and  d.  No,  370. — Boy  left  school  March,  1908,  aged 
14  (born  October,  1S93).  Went  to  work  at  once  in  cotton  mill. 
Previous  to  January,  1908,  when  new  law  went  into  effect,  boy  had 
worked  steadily  for  9  years  in  cotton  mills  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama.  He  began  to  make  bands  at  age  of  5,  advancing  later 
to  become  a  doffer.  At  3  different  times  ne  worked  on  a  night 
shift,  but  had  to  give  it  up  each  time,  as  it  did  not  agree  with  him. 
He  last  worked  on  the  night  shift  when  he  was  10  years  old.  lie 
has  attended  school  but  5  weeks  in  his  life  and  that  owl^  Vwi^^^isfe 
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the  mill  superintendent  would  not  employ  him  until  he  had  at  least 

Sartly  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  law  which  went  into  effect 
anuary  1,  1908.  In  this  5  weeks  the  boy  says  he  learned  to  read 
and  wTite.  Much  of  the  work  which  he  has  done  was  permitted 
under  a  legal  exception,  as  his  father  considers  himself  too  old  to  work. 

Conditions  a,  b,  and  e^  No,  290. — Boy,  aged  8  (bom  June,  1899), 
left  school  June,  1907,  from  grade  1.  Went  to  work  3  months  later 
as  delivery  boy  for  a  grocery  store.  Has  been  there  for  6  months, 
working  63  hours  a  week.     Can  not  read  or  \\Tite. 

Conditions  a,  6,  and  d,  No,  291, — Boy  left  school  June,  1907,  aged 
9  (bom  August,  1897).  Went  to  work  3  months  later  as  delivery 
boy  for  a  grocer.  Works  66i  hours  a  week,  beginning  at  6  a.  m. 
and  continuing  on  Saturday  till  9  p.  m.  Had  worked  there  6  months 
at  time  of  inquiry. 

Condition  c,^No.  288.— Boy  left  school  May,  1907,  aged  11  (bom 
August,  1895)7  Went  to  work  a  few  montns  later  setting  up" 
in  a  box  factory.  In  this  occupation  on  dangerous  machinery 
he  successively  lost  the  ends  of  2  fingers  and  was  out  of  work  2 
months  on  this  account.  It  is  2  years  since  he  first  went  to  work 
as  sweeper  in  a  cotton  mill.  His  work  is  not  illegal,  because  his 
father  has  deserted  and  his  mother  needs  his  earnings. 

Condition  r,  No,  332, — Left  school  from  second  grade,  April,  1907, 
aged  11  (born  Mfwch  10,  1896).  She  went  to  work  at  once  as  doffer 
in  a  cotton  mill.  Was  employed  under  a  legal  exemption,  her  father 
being  unable  to  work. 

Condition  c,  No,  348, — Girl  left  school  June,  1907,  aged  10  (bom 
June  1,  1897).  Went  to  work  at  once  as  spare  hand  in  cotton 
mill,  where  she  has  worked  9  months.  Employed  under  legal  excep- 
tion, as  her  father  had  deserted,  leaving  her  mother  with  4  children 
to  support.     The  oldest  14  and  2  vounger  tlian  this  child. 

COLUMBIA,   s.    c. 

In  South  Carolina  the  most  important  omissions  of  the  law  as 
regards  this  discussion  are  the  following: 

(a)  Failure  to  limit  daily  and  weekly  hours  of  labor,  except  in 
cotton  and  woolen  mills. 

(6)  P^ailure  to  make  limitation  on  ago  for  beginning  work  apply 
elsewhere  than  in  factories,  niinos.  and  loxiile  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. 

(c)  Exemption  of  children  under  certain  conditions  of  poverty  and 
distress  from  any  age  limitation  for  beginning  work. 

{d)  Failure  to  proliibit  night  work  except  for  children  under  12  in 
factories,  mines,  or  textiU*  manufactories. 

(f)  Exemption  of  children  who  can  read  and  write  and  have 
attended  school  for  four  months  during  current  year  from  an^^  age 
limitation  on  beginning  work  during  tlie  three  summer  months. 

if)  Faihire  to  prohibit  the  work  of  ehildren  below  the  age  limit  in 
ca'^es  in  which  the  cliild  ''helps"  some  one  else,  his  own  name  not 
appearing  on  the  i)ay  roll. 
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(g)  Failure  to  require  ability  to  read  and  write  English  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  bet^inning  work. 

Altogether  33  children  in  Columbia  were  working  under  these  con- 
ditions, a  single  child  sometimes  being  affected  by  two  or  more  such 
conditions.     Illustrative  cases  are  as  follows : 

Conditions  a,  h,  and  dy  No.  436, — Boy  left  school  February,  1907, 
aged  11  (bom  April,  1895).  Went  to  work  at  once  as  telegraph 
messenger,  working  84  hours  a  week;  worked  till  10  p.  m.  every  night, 
including  Sunday. 

Conditions  a  and  d,  No.  /fS9, — Boy  left  school  June,  1907,  aged 
14  (bom  J\me,  1893).  Went  to  work  a  month  later  as  call  boy  for  a 
railroad.  Works  from  7  p.  m.  till  7  a.  m.,  7  nights  in  the  week. 
Has  worked  there  10  months. 

Conditions  a  and  d^  No,  456, — Left  school  April,  1907,  aged  12 
(bom  September,  1894).  Went  to  work  at  once  as  telegraph  mes- 
senger, working  every  other  night  imtil  1  a.  m.,  and  on  the  inters 
vening  night  until  11  p.  m.  Worked  76  hours  a  week.  Left  there 
after  a  month,  but  1  month  before  the  visit  of  inquiry  returned 
to  this  position  and  was  working  the  same  hours  as  before. 

Conditions  a  and  d,  No.  422. — Boy  left  school  June,  1907,  aged 
14  (bom  November,  1892).  Went  to  work  in  about  3  months  as 
errand  boy  in  a  book  store.  Worked  61  hours  weekly,  working  till 
9  p.  m.  Saturdays.  Worked  there  3  months,  then  became  usher 
in  a  theater,  where  he  worked  72  hours  a  week,  being  employed  until 
lip.  m.  every  night.     Worked  there  4  months. 

Condition  e,  No.  466. — Girl  left  school  May,  1907,  aged  11  (bom 
April,  1896).  Went  to  work  at  once  as  spooler  ip  cotton  mill.  Was 
legally  employed  there  during  the  summer  and  drew  her  own  pay. 

The  following  are  cases  of  exemption  of  children  on  account  of 
certain  conditions  of  poverty  from  age  limitation  on  beginning  work: 

No.  423.—ljeft  school  May,  1907,  aged  9  (bom  August,  1897). 
Went  to  work  at  once  in  a  cotton  mill.  Worked  full  time  (60  hours  a 
week)  during  the  summer;  works  as  a  spinner  and  draws  his  own  pay, 
being  legally  employed  under  a  legal  exception  (father  is  disaoled 
by  consumption).  At  present  the  Doy  goes  into  the  mill  at  6  a.  m. 
and  works  until  12  m.  lie  attends  scHool  in  the  afternoon  and  works 
in  the  mill  from  3  p.  m.  until  5.45  p.  m.  On  Saturday  he  works  from 
6  a.  m.  until  12  m.  (nearly  50  hours  a  week).  It  is  3  years  since 
this  boy  first  began  to  work.  lie  is  described  as  undersized,  with 
pasty  looking  skm,  and  dull  eyes — a  patient,  lifeless  little  fellow. 

A^.  455,— Boy  left  school  May,  1907,  aged  11  (bom  July,  1895). 
Went  to  work  as  spooler  in  a  cotton  mill.  Is  legally  employed 
under  a  legal  exception  (father  is  dead).  Returned  to  school  m  the 
autumn  of  1907.  At  present  works  from  6  a.  m.  until  9  a.  m.,  attends 
school  from  9  a.  m.  until  12  m.,  and  works  in  the  mill  from  1  p.  m. 
until  5.45  p.  m.  Also  works  in  the  mill  on  Saturday  from  6  a.  m. 
until  12  m.  (Nearly  45  houre  a  week).  It  is  5  yeare  since  this  boy 
first  began  to  work. 

No.  |77.— Girl  left  school  Afay,  1907,  aged  8  (bom  June,  1898). 
Went  to  work  at  once  as  a  spinner  in  a  cotton  mill,  and  draws  her 
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own  pay.  Is  legally  employed  under  a  legal  exception  (father  is  dis- 
ablecl  by  consumption).  Ketumed  to  school  in  tiie  autumn,  and  at 
present  goes  into  the  mill  at  6  a.  m.,  and  works  until  12  m.  Attends 
school  in  the  afternoon,  and  works  in  the  mill  from  3  p.  m.  until 
5.45  p.  m.    On  Saturdays  she  works  from  6  a.  m.  until  12  m. 

The  following  cases  are  instances  of  failure  to  prohibit  work  of 
children  below  age  limit  as  helpers.  Ten  of  the  children  studied — 
3  boys  and  7  girls — were  working  prematurely  in  Columbia  by  rea- 
son of  this  defect  in  the  law.  None  of  them  were  on  the  mill  pay 
rolls. 

No.  440. — ^Boy  left  school  April,  1907.  aged  7  (bom  May,  1899), 
Went  to  work  next  day  in  a  cotton  mill,  helping  his  sister,  a  spin- 
ner. Worked  3  weeks;  then  had  to  ^ive  it  up,  as  it.  was  too  hard 
for  him.  At  present  he  attends  school  in  the  morning  but  ^oes  into 
the  mill  at  1  p.  m.  and  works  until  5.45  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturday  from 
0  a.  m.  imtil  12.    Can  not  read  or  write. 

No.  461' — Boy  left  school  June,  1907,  aged  7  (bom  October  1 ,1899). 
Began  work  9  months  later,  helping  his  sister,  a  cotton  spinner.  Had 
worked  4  weeks  at  date  of  visit,  60  hours  a  week.  Can  read  but 
not  write. 

No.  430.— Boy  left  school  April,  1907,  aged  9  (bom  May^897). 
Went  to  work  next  week,  helping  his  sister,  a  cotton  spinner.    Worked 

5  montlis,  60  hours  a  week.  \\  ent  back  to  school  in  September,  and 
at  time  of  visit  was  working  in  mill  from  3  to  5.45  p.  m.,  and  on 
Saturday  from  6  a.  m.  until  noon.    Can  not  read  or  write. 

No.  4S0. — Girl  loft  school  March,  1907,  aged  6  (born  Jnnuarv,  1901). 
Went  to  work  nearly  a  year  later  in  a  cotton  mill,  filling  Dattcries 
for  her  fatluM',  a  weaver.  Works  60  liours  a  week.  At  time  of  visit 
had  been  working  one  month,    (-an  not  n^ad  or  write. 

No.  47^.— Girl  left  school  May,  1907,  a^^ed  8  (bom  June,  1898). 
Went  to  work  at  once  in  a  cotton  mill,  lielpinjj:  her  sister,  a  spooler. 
Went  back  to  school  in  Si4)tenibcr.  At  present  she  goes  into  tJie  mill 
at  6  a.  m.,  works  till  0,  and  then  goes  to  school  until  12  m.  Returns 
to  the  mill  at  1  and  works  until  5.45  p.  ni.    On  Saturday  works  from 

6  a.  m.  until  noon.  Has  been  doing  this  (except  when  working  full 
time  in  mill)  for  two  years. 

No.  47S.—iV\v\  left  school  June,  1907,  ai^ed  7  (born  December,  1899). 
Went  to  work  at  once  in  cotton  mill,  herj)ing  her  sister.  Went  back 
to  school  in  September.  At  present  goes  into  the  mill  at  6  a.  m.  and 
works  until  12  m.  Goes  to  school  in  afternoon  and  works  in  the  mill 
from  3  to  5.45  p.  m.  On  Saturdays  works  in  mill  from  6  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  It  is  three  yeai*s  since  this  child,  now  7  years  old,  began  to 
work  in  the  mills. 

PLYMOUTH    AND    H.\ZLF:TC)X. 

In  both  these  places  children  suffered  not  so  much  from  absence  of 
certain  provisions  in  the  law  as  from  failure  to  enforce  the  safeguards 
the  law  nominally  s(»cured  them.  Only  two  omissions  were  found 
under  wluch  chiUlren  were  unfavorably  alfecled. 
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(a)  Failure  to  limit  daily  and  weekly  hours  of  labor  in  coal  breakers 
and  in  cases  where  children  work  without  pay. 

(6)  Failure  to  forbid  employment  of  boy  under  16  as  bartender." 

Only  four  different  children  were  found  in  Plymouth  and  Hazleton 
working  under  these  conditions.  One  14-year-old  boy  was  tending  bar 
in  his  father's  saloon,  working  80  hours  a  week;  one  girl  worked  with- 
out wages  in  a  relative's  store  69  hours  a  week;  and  three  boys,  in- 
cluding the  young  bartender,  had,  duiing  the  schedule  period,  worked 
more  than  60  hours  a  week  in  a  coal  breaker. 

Table  105  presents  in  detail  the  facts  concerning  this  general 
subject,  which  may  be  thus  summarized:  Forty-eight  children  were 
working  excessive  hours  in  industries  where  hours  were  not  limited 
(chiedy  stores,  telegraph  work,  and  railroad  work);  11  children  were 
at  work  too  young  in  industries  where  age  was  not  limited;  25 
children  were  at  work  too  young  by  legal  exceptions  or  omiBstons; 
30  children  were  at  work  too  late  at  night  in  industries  where  night 
work  was  not  limited;  64  children  were  at  work  under  16  and  unable 
to  read  and  write  English;  125  children  in  all  were  working  under 
such  conditions  as  the  above. 

Table  100— CHILDREN  UNDER  ISYEARS  OF  AOE  AT  WORK  DURINO  PERIOD  COVERED 
BY  INVESTIGATION  DMDBB  CONDITIONS  CONTRARY  TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LAW, 
THOUGH  NOT  ILLSOAL. 
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Tablv  105.--CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AOE  AT  WORK  DURING  PERIOD  COVERED 
BY  INVESTIGATION  UNDER  CONDITIONS  CONTRARY  TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LAW, 
THOUGH  NOT  ILLEGALr-Cooduded. 


Conditloiis  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  though 
Dot  Illegal. 


Total  Dumber  of  children. . . 

At  work  In  unprotected  In- 
dustries more  hours  per 
\vcok  than  number  pre- 
scril^ed  for  protected  iu- 
dtistriis 

At  work  though  unable  to 
mtd  and  write  English. . . 

At  work  under  12  in  unpro* 
tected  ln<!ustrie8 

At  work  under  12  in  pro- 
tected industries  by  legal 
exemption 

At  worlc  under  12  in  pro- 
tected industries,  but  not 
on  pavroll 

At  work  l)etween  8  p.  m. 
and  A  a.  m.  In  unprotected 
industries 

At  work  under  16  as  bar- 
t4»nder , 

Total  children  working  un- 
der conditions  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law 


Plymouth,  Pa. 
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61 


Girls. 


Total. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  in  what  occupations  these  children 
were  employed.  In  Pennsylvania  cases  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law  are  too  few  to  warrant  tabulation.  There  were  but  four  chil- 
dron  concernod.  One  had  been  employed  in  a  coal  breaker,  where 
he  hiid  workod  an  excessive  number  of  hours,  being  employed  74f 
houra  per  week  during  a  rush  period  lasting  a  fortnight.  He  had 
also  been  employed  at  night  hero.  A  second  had  also  worked  more 
than  60  hours  a  week  in  a  coal  breaker  and  later  had  been  employed 
in  his  father's  saloon  as  bartender,  working  80  hours  weekly.  Two 
others  had  been  employed  an  excessive  number  of  hours  in  retail  stores, 
one,  a  girl  of  13,  being  employed  69  hours  a  week,  and  the  other, 
a  boy  of  15,  working  62  hours  weekly. 

In  the  other  four  places  so  many  of  tliese  conditions  were  found 
that  Table  106  is  given  to  show  in  what  industries  they  occurred. 
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Tabu  106.-CA8SB  IN  WHICH  CHILDREN  UNDER  le  HAD  WORKED  UNDER  CONDI- 
TIONS CONTRARY  TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LAW.  THOrOH  NOT  ILLEGAL,  BY 
INDUSTRIES. 

(PlyBoath  tnd  Hasleton,  havliiff  00I7  4  chlldran  emplofed  andcr  Um  ktad  of  ooodltloos  dlwaned,  trt 

omitted  as  negligible.] 
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While  only  121  children  were  concerned,  so  many  of  them  experi- 
enced more  than  one  of  these  conditions  that  186  cases  of  such  work 
are  shown.  The  textile  establishments  offended  most  numerously, 
but  on  the  smallest  number  of  counts,  being  responsible  only  for  the 
employment  of  children  under  12  and  of  children  who  were  either 
illiterate  or  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  English.  Of  these  two  they 
had  74  cases.  The  mercantile  establishments  had  fewer  cases — 63 — 
but  a  wider  range,  adding  to  the  former  two  counts  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  16  at  night  and  for  unduly  long  hours.  The 
telegraph  messenger  service  did  not  employ  illiterates  or  children 
ignorant  of  the  language,  but  offended  in  the  three  other  respects. 
Proportionately  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  children  employed  here 
were  working  at  night  than  those  in  any  other  industry — two-fifths,  as 
against  one-third  in  the  mercantile  establisliments  and  five-thirteenths 
in  ''other  industries.''  This  disproportion  is  smaller  than  might 
have  been  exi)ected,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  a  rule  the 
night  work  in  the  messenger  service  means  much  later  employment 
than  in  the  stores  and  miscellaneous  occupations.  In  the  matter  of 
long  hours  the  ''other  industries"  lead,  very  nearly  two-tliirds  of 
their  conditions  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  coming  under  this 
head.  On  the  whole,  the  mercantile  establishments  seem  to  make  a 
worse  showing  than  any  of  the  other  industries,  although  the  textile 
establislunents  had  the  largest  number  of  cases. 
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mCOKE  OF  FAimiES  OF  CHILDREN  WORKING  UNDER  LIOAL  XZOXFTION. 

The  question  naturally  arises  in  regard  to  the  children  working 
under  legal  exception  how  far  such  work  was  really  necessary.  In 
order  to  study  this  question,  the  children  who  worked  under  legal 
exception  are  here  treated  in  the  same  way  as  were  those  who  worked 
under  legal  age  in  Plymouth  and  Hazleton.  From  a  study  of  per 
capita  weekly  income  (viz,  that  remaining  after  deducting  the  income 
from  the  child  who  worked  under  legal  exception  during  the  period 
covered  by  tliis  investigation,  and  also  the  income  from  any  children 
younger  than  this  child,  as  well  as  sickness  and  death  expenses,  and 
cost  of  rent  or  taxes),  of  what  the  parents  say  about  their  ability  to 
keep  child  in  school  longer  and  of  the  age  of  the  children  the  following 
facts  have  been  ascertained : 

In  Columbus  9  children  are  considered,  all  of  whose  parents  said 
they  were  unable  to  keep  the  children  in  school,  though  2  families 
had  an  average  income  of  $2.89.  The  other  families  had  an  average 
income  of  $1.57.  The  2  families  with  the  largest  average  income 
sent  the  children  to  work  at  10,  the  others  at  11. 

In  Columbia  6  children  are  considered;  the  parents  of  5  said  they 
were  able  to  keep  the  children  in  school  longer,  and  their  average 
income  was  $1.08;  while  the  one  who  said  he  was  unable  had  an 
income  of  $1.06.  One  family  whore  2  children,  8  and  9  years  old, 
rospectivoly,  brother  and  sister,  went  to  work  had  an  income  of 
SO.  19,  or  rather  would  have  had  witli  the  above-described  deduction. 

In  Columbus  and  Columbia,  when  tlio  parents  say  they  are  able  to 
sond  their  children  to  scliool  lon^rer  they  may  often  mean  that  they 
are  able  tt)  keep  on  as  tlioy  have  boon  doing,  viz,  alternating  school 
and  work,  either  every  day  by  hours  or  every  year  by  terms.  It 
would  seoni  that,  judging  from  incomes  of  $1.80  or  over,  possibly  7  out 
of  the  9  Columbus  families  and  1  of  tlie  Columbia  families,  might 
have  managed  without  the  legal  exceptions. 

SCHOOLROOM  INQUIRIES. 

The  sclioolroom  inquiry  has  already  b(»en  described  in  a  general 
way  in  the  explanation  of  the  methods  of  the  mvestigation,  and  while 
it  is  not  precisely  a  part  of  the  topic  of  tliis  cliapter  it  is  as  closely 
related  to  it  as  to  any  other,  and  may  not  improperly  be  inserted 
here  as  a  sort  of  appendix:  or  side  light. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  Columbus,  (leorgia  and  Alabama  counties, 
Columbia,  Plvniouth,  and  Tlazleton  everv  white  schoolroom  was 
visited  by  one  particular  agent,  and  the  children  questioned  as  to 
how  many  had  ever  worked  in  a  mill,  factory,  or  breaker.  Those  who 
responded — and  probably  there  were  some  who  had  so  worked  who 
did  not  reply — were  further  askei*  >4«veral  questions  concerning  age 
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at  beginning  work,  etc.  There  was  no  way  of  verifying  the  children's 
statements  on  these  latter,  points,  but  they  seemed  to  be  made  care- 
fully and  intelligently. 

To  summarize  the  results,  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that — 

257  schoolrooms  were  visited. 

10,033  pupils  were  seen  and  questioned. 

600  had  worked  in  mills,  factories,  and  breakers. 

263  had  worked  only  in  varation. 

The  average  age  at  beginning  work  we^: 

Columbus 10.0  years  (ranging  from  6  to  13). 

Georgia  and  Alabama  counties. .  10.8  years  (ranging  from  5  to  14). 

Columbia 9.3  years  (ranging  from  5  to  14). 

Plymouth 12.3  years  (ranging  from  8  to  14). 

Hazleton 9.8  years  (ranging  from  5  to  14). 

198  reported  that  their  work  tired  them. 

262  reported  that  their  work  did  not  tire  them. 

300  reported  that  they  liked  work. 

123  reported  that  they  did  not  like  work. 

There  are  two  striking  points  in  these  results — the  early  age  at 
which  some  of  these  children  began  work  and  the  large  proportion 
who  Uked  their  work  and  said  that  it  did  not  tire  them.  Some  light 
is  thrown  on  this  latter  point  by  an  inquiry  made  in  the  evening 
manual-training  school  in  Woonsocket.  The  pupils  here  ranged  from 
14  to  18  years  old,  and  all  were  working  through  the  day.  Out  of 
eighteen  boys  working  in  textile  establishments,  only  three  were 
found  whose  work  was  continuous  throughout  the  day;  the  others,  as 
doffers,  back  boys,  piecers,  etc.,  worked  intermittently,  some  of  them 
not  being  actually  employed  more  than  half  the  day.  Out  of  thirteen 
who  were  employed  in  other  than  textile  establishments,  five  worked 
intermittently.  Of  the  ten  girls  interviewed  here,  two,  both  in  textile 
establishments,  worked  intermittentlv.  Some  of  these  workei*s  had 
a  surprising  amount  of  leisure  during  the  day,  as  witness  the  following 
examples : 

Sweeper — sweeps  15  minutes  and  rests  30  minutes;  weekly  wages,  $3.50. 

Doffer — rests  4  hours  a  day;  weekly  waget«,  $6.50. 

Doffer — rests  3  hours  a  day;  weekly  wages,  $5.60. 

Band  boy — rests  2  hours  a  day;  weekly  wages,  $5.80. 

Back  boy — rests  half  the  time;  weekly  wages,  $5. 

Back  boy — rests  half  the  time;  weekly  wagej*,  $7.30. 

Office  boy — rests  4  hours  a  day;  weekly  wages,  $4.50. 

In  motft  of  the  cases  in  which  young  workers  had  so  much  leisure, 
it  was  practically  at  tlieir  own  disposal;  sometimes  they  specified 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  read,  but  this  was  exceptional.  Ordi- 
narily, as  long  as  they  were  at  hand,  ready  to  do  the  work  when  re- 
quired, no  question  was  raised  as  to  how  they  amused  themselves. 
Such  conditions  seem  general  among  children  holding  such  positions, 
a  fact  which  explains  both  why  some  children  are  not  tired  by  their 
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day's  work  and  why  some  of  them  like  work  better  than  school.  The 
children  interviewed  in  the  southern  schopls  were  much  younger  than 
those  in  the  Woonsocket  schools,  hence  they  would  naturally  find 
this  intermittent  activity  even  more  attractive.  Some  of  the  reasons 
they  assigned  for  perferring  work  to  school — in  the  cases  where  they 
expressed  such  a  preference — are  significant  as  to  this.     For  example: 

Have  to  stay  in  at  school  too  much;  I  played  nearly  all  the  time 
in  the  mill. — (ooy  of  11.) 

More  time  to  rest  and  to  play  than  in  school. — (Boy  of  10.) 

More  fun  in  mill  than  at  school. — (Boy  of  13.) 

I'm  not  so  pinned  down  as  at  school.  I  like  to  move  around  and 
have  more  freedom  to  talk. — (Boy  of  15.) 

I  know  I  get  education  here,  but  I'd  rather  work;  there's  more 
time  to  play  in  the  mill. — (Girl  of  11.) 

More  chance  to  play. — (Boys  of  10,  11,  and  12,  and  girls  of  9  and 
12.) 

Such  answers  do  not,  of  course,  show  that  mill  work  is  a  desirable 
thing  for  children.  But  they  do  tend  to  show  how  deeply  rooted  in 
the  child  nature  is  the  love  of  bodily  freedom — and  of  play,  which  is 
really  the  same  thing.  Those  conditions  of  leisure,  with  the  attendant 
opportunities  for  play,  seem  to  be  rare  outside  of  the  mills,  being  found 
chiefly  among  the  office  boys,  while  in  the  mills  they  are  confined  to 
certain  occupations.  Not  all  the  children  had  the  chance  to  play; 
some  explained  that  when  not  working  they  had  to  ''sit  on  a  bench 
and  wait/' 

On  the  whole,  a  double  impression  was  left  by  the  school  inquiry. 
First,  that  among  the  cliildren  who  wished  to  leave  school  a  leading 
reason  was  that  the  work  they  could  do  required  less  effort  than  their 
school  work;  and,  secondly,  that  the  intermittent  work  undertaken 
by  an  unknown  proportion  of  tliem  involves  a  shocking  amount  of 
utterly  wasted  time.  When  this  time  is  actually  spent  in  play  there 
is  perhaps  no  reason  for  complaint;  play  is  a  thoroughly  legitimate 
and  desirable  occupation  for  a  child — tliou^h  there  is  a  certain  incon- 
gruity in  obli<zmg  a  cliild  to  go  to  work  in  order  that  it  may  have  a 
chance  to  play.  But  in  the  many  cases  where  the  time  is  not  so 
spent,  where  tlio  cliildren  sit  waiting  to  be  called  on,  or  hang  around, 
or  "just  loaf  and  talk,"  the  abundant  leisure  has  evident  and  serious 

drawbacks. 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  EMPLOYERS. 

The  results  of  the  interviews  with  employers,  like  the  results  of 
the  schoolroom  inquiry,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  appendix, 
beloHirinir  in  fact  to  tlie  invest  iiration  as  a  whole,  but  inserted  hove 
for  convenience.  These  interviews  with  employers  of  the  children 
were  naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  One  consisted  of  inquiries 
relating  to  the  children  as  individuals;  the  other  consisted  of  inquir- 
ies to  be  answered  by  the  person^  in  I  rr  vie  wed,  out  of  their  general 
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experience  as  employers  of  children.  These  mquiries  covered  subjects 
that  may  be  broadly  described  as  relating  to  industrial  characteristics^ 
needs,  and  prospects  of  working  children. 

Eighty-three  establishments  are  included  in  the  tabulations,  classi- 
fied 


Textile  establiflhments , 3& 

MiflcellaneouB  factories 23 

Machine  8hope : S 

Mercantile  establishments 5 

Coal  mines 5 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies *. a 

They  are  also  classified  by  locality: 

Rhode  Island  (covering  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket) 42 

Pennsylvania  (covering  Plymouth  and  Hazleton) 2D 

South  (covering  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  environs,  and  Columbia,  S.  C.) 21 

Most  of  the  employers,  or  those  representing  employers,  were  frank 
and  friendly,  above  the  average  in  intelligence,  and  gave  their 
answers  thoughtfuUy.  GeneraUy  the  questions  calling  for  numerical 
replies  were  answered  approximately  only,  but  even  so  they  are  not 
devoid  of  interest  and  value. 

The  judgments  summarized  below  relate  not  to  the  schedule  chil- 
dren alone  but  to  the  child  employees  in  general. 

1.  In  the  83  establishments  10.8  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
under  16  years  of  age,  classified  as  follows: 


BT  NATURE  OP  E8TABU8HMENT. 

Per  cent. 

Textile... 12.9 


BT  LOCALTFT. 

Percent. 
Rhode  Island 8.8 


Miscellaneous  factories 7. 8  '  Pennsylvania 11. 6 

Machine  shops 7     South 14.1 

Mercantile  establishments 1.1 

Coal  mines 7.4 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies  15. 8 

2.  As  to  mental  quality,  63.9  per  cent  of  the  employers  reported 
their  young  employees  as  ''bright;"  only  4.8  per  cent  as  "dull." 

3.  As  to  moral  character,  of  the  children  employed,  63.4  per  cent 
of  the  employers  reported  it  as  "good;"  8.5  per  cent  as  "bad."  The 
"South"  had  the  lowest  per  cent  reporting  "good"  (47.6  per  cent), 
while  Pennsylvania  had  the  highest  per  cent  reporting  "bad"  (20 
per  cent).  The  mercantile  establishments  all  reported  "good;" 
while  of  the  coal  mines  only  40  per  cent  reported  "good"  and  40  per 
cent  reported  "bad." 

4.  As  to  stability  of  children: 

71.0  per  cent  said  boys  gcnerdlly  sf«ye<l  lonj^or  than  1  year. 
66.5  per  cent  said  boys  peiiorally  stayed  2  years  or  more. 
33.9  per  cent  said  boys  jrenerally  ptnycl  3  years  or  more. 
21.0  per  cent  said  boys  generally  stayed  5  years  or  more. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  study  of  the  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work,  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  much  retardation  among  them.  Children  of 
a  given  age  were  found  leaving  from  grades  which  they  should  have 
reached  and  passed  two  or  three  years  earlier.  That  this  was  not  all 
due  to  entering  school  late  appeared  from  the  study  of  grade  and 
ihontlis  of  school  attendance,  in  which — omitting  the  problem  of  the 
foreign  child,  which  obscured  the  real  situation  in  Pawtucket  and 
Woonsocket — children  were  found  in  grades  much  too  low  for  the 
time  they  had  spent  in  school.  Naturally,  the  question  at  once  sug- 
gested itself  as  to  whether  these  children  were  peculiar  in  this  respect 
and,  if  not,  to  what  extent  such  retardation  prevaQed.  To  gain  some 
light  on  this  matter,  a  study  was  made  of  the  schools  in  the  com- 
munities visited  and  statistics  collected  concerning  school  enroll- 
ment and  attendance,  enrollment  by  grade  and  sex,  number  leav- 
ing each  year  by  grade,  age,  and  sex,  number  of  "repeaters"  by 
grade,  age,  and  sex,  etc.  These  statistics  furnish  a  basis  for  the  study, 
80  fur  as  these  communities  are  concerned,  of  the  two  problems  with 
which  educators  are  at  present  largely  concerned — retardation  and 
elimination.  The  importance  of  this  question  will  be  seen  when  it 
is  recalled  that  backwardness  in  school  is  in  very  many  cases  the  real 
cause  of  the  child's  leaving. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  study,  some  consideration  of  the  school 
systems  of  the  different  cities  seems  desirable.  Table  107  gives 
a  general  r6sum6  of  certain  conditions  in  the  six  cities  concerned. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  here  is  the  large  proportion  of 
the  Rhode  Island  children — in  Pawtucket  more  than  one-fourth,  in 
Woonsocket  more  than  one-third  of  all  children  of  school  census  age — 
attending  parochial  or  other  private  schools.  Elsewhere  the  com- 
parison can  hardly  be  made,  as  the  school  census  age  extends  far 
beyond  the  usual  period  of  attendance. 
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(4)  Of  the  employers  expressing  their  opinions: 

80.6  per  cent  thought  prospects  good  in  the  textile  industries. 

75.0  per  cent  thought  prospects  good  in  the  miscellaneous  factories. 

75.0  per  cent  thought  prospects  good  in  the  machine  shops. 

100.0  per  cent  thought  prospects  good  in  the  mercantile  establishments. 

100.0  per  cent  thought  prospects  good  in  the  coal  mines. 

100.0  per  cent  thought  prospects  good  in  the  telegraph  and  telephone  cosnpaniM 

81.9  per  cent  thou^t  prospects  good  in  all  establi^ments. 


CHAPTER  V 


RETARDATION,  REPEATING,  AND  ELIMINATION. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

.KETASDATIOir,  KEPEATIHO,  AVD  EUHnTATIOV. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  study  of  the  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work,  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  much  retardation  among  them.  ChQdren  of 
a  given  age  were  found  leaving  from  grades  which  they  should  have 
reached  and  passed  two  or  three  years  earlier.  That  this  was  not  all 
due  to  entering  school  late  appeared  from  the  study  of  grade  and 
ihontlis  of  school  attendance,  in  which — omitting  the  problem  of  the 
foreign  child,  which  obscured  the  real  situation  in  Pawtucket  and 
Woonsocket — children  were  found  in  grades  much  too  low  for  the 
time  they  had  spent  in  school.  Naturally,  the  question  at  once  sug- 
gested itself  as  to  whether  these  children  were  peculiar  in  this  respect 
and,  if  not,  to  what  extent  such  retardation  prevailed.  To  gain  some 
light  on  this  matter,  a  study  was  made  of  the  schools  in  the  com- 
munities visited  and  statistics  collected  concerning  school  enroll- 
ment and  attendance,  enrollment  by  grade  and  sex,  number  leav- 
ing each  year  by  grade,  age,  and  sex,  number  of  "repeaters"  by 
grade,  age,  and  sex,  etc.  These  statistics  furnish  a  basis  for  the  study, 
so  far  as  these  communities  are  concerned,  of  the  two  problems  with 
which  educators  are  at  present  largely  concerned — retardation  and 
elimination.  The  importance  of  this  question  will  be  seen  when  it 
is  recalled  that  backwardness  in  school  is  in  very  many  cases  the  real 
cause  of  the  child's  leaving. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  study,  some  consideration  of  the  school 
systems  of  the  difTerent  cities  seems  desirable.  Table  107  gives 
a  general  r6sum6  of  certain  conditions  in  the  six  cities  concerned. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  here  is  the  large  proportion  of 
the  Rhode  Island  children — in  Pawtucket  more  than  one-fourth,  in 
Woonsocket  more  than  one-third  of  all  children  of  school  census  age — 
attending  parochial  or  other  private  schools.  Elsewhere  the  com- 
parison can  hardly  be  made,  as  the  school  census  age  extends  far 
beyond  the  usual  period  of  attendance. 
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Table  107.— POPULATION,  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT,  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  TEACHEB8 

ETC.,  OF  SPECIFIED   CITIES,  1906-7. 

[From  Report  of  the  United  States  (Commissioner  of  Education  for  1907,  pp.  60fr-625.1 


Popu- 
lation 
1907 
(Onsus 

omce 

esti- 
mate). 

School 

census 

•<• 

(7«tfs)- 

Chil- 
drenof 
school 

Pupils 
in  prl- 
Tate 
and 
paro- 
chial 
schools 
(largely 

esU- 
mated). 

Public  day  schools. 

City. 

Regu- 
lar 

teach- 
ers. 

Num- 
bnrof 
pupils 

en- 
rolled. 

Num- 
ber of 
days 
actu- 
ally in 
ses- 
sion. 

Aggre- 
gate 
number 
of  days' 
attend- 
ance of 
all  pupils. 

Aver- 

dSSfy 
attend- 
ance. 

Scats 

ordt- 

study. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Woonsoclcet,  R.  I... 

Columbus,  (ja 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Plymouth,  Pa 

Hasleton,  Fa 

45,041 
33,792 
17.831 
2S.138 
lG,t»l 
10,006 

7-16 
5-16 
6-18 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 

8,782 
7,958 

a5,325 
6,700 
5.000 

»4,500 

2,476 
8,014 
490 
600 
750 
766 

194 
114 
83 
66 
43 
60 

7,572 
4,004 
3,707 
3.322 
2,735 
3,076 

18Gi 

186 

177 

178 

160 

180 

948,611 
626,434 
501,618 
412.137 
315,620 
450,720 

5,212 
2,882 
2,834 
3,382 
1,973 
3,504 

6,9«1 
4,3B 
3.541 
2,800 
2,5SD 
8,»0 

a  Census  of  1903. 


»  Estimated. 


As  the  courses  of  the  two  systems  do  not  coincide  and  pupib 
passing  from  the  parochial  to  the  public  schools,  or  vice  versa,  are 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  put  back  a  grade  or  two,  the  importance 
of  this  large  private-school  enrollment  as  a  factor  in  retardation  is 
evident. 

Another  item  of  interest  disclosed  by  the  table  is  the  relation 
attendance  bears  to  enrollment.  In  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
there  is  no  compulsory  school-attendance  law,  while  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Pennsylvania  attendance  to  the  age  of  14  is  required  by  law. 

In  the  public  schools  the  percentage  of  attendance  of  total  enroll- 
ment stands  as  follows: 

Percent 
Pawtucket,  R.  1 68. 8 

Woonsoclcet,  R.  I 71.5 

GolumbuB,  Ga 76. 4 

Columbia,  S.  C 71.7 

Plymouth,  Pa 72.1 

Hazleton,  Pa 81. 4 

The  range  of  variation  is  limited,  covering  not  quite  13  per  cent. 
The  compulsory  feature  seems  to  have  but  little  to  do  with  it,  both 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  percentage  of  attendance  being  found 
where  attendance  is  legally  required. 

The  average  number  per  teacher  of  children  enrolled  and  attending 
varies  far  more  widely  than  the  percentage  of  attendance  of  enroll- 
ment, as  shown  by  the  following  table; 


CHAPTER  V. 

BETASDATIOV,  KEPEATIITO,  AVD  EUHnTATIOV. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  study  of  the  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work,  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  much  retardation  among  them.  Children  of 
a  given  age  were  found  leaving  from  grades  which  they  should  have 
reached  and  passed  two  or  three  years  earlier.  That  this  was  not  all 
due  to  entering  school  late  appeared  from  the  study  of  grade  and 
months  of  school  attendance,  in  which — omitting  the  problem  of  the 
foreign  child,  which  obscured  the  real  situation  in  Pawtucket  and 
Woonsocket — children  were  found  in  grades  much  too  low  for  the 
time  they  had  spent  in  school.  Naturally,  the  question  at  once  sug- 
gested itself  as  to  whether  these  children  were  peculiar  in  this  respect 
and,  if  not,  to  what  extent  such  retardation  prevailed.  To  gain  some 
liglit  on  this  matter,  a  study  was  made  of  the  schools  in  the  com- 
munities visited  and  statistics  collected  concerning  school  enroll- 
ment and  attendance,  enrollment  by  grade  and  sex,  number  leav- 
ing each  year  by  grade,  age,  and  sex,  number  of  "repeaters"  by 
grade,  age,  and  sex,  etc.  These  statistics  furnish  a  basis  for  the  study, 
so  far  as  these  coimnunities  are  concerned,  of  the  two  problems  with 
which  educators  are  at  present  largely  concerned — retardation  and 
elimination.  The  importance  of  this  question  will  be  seen  when  it 
is  recalled  that  backwardness  in  school  is  in  very  many  cases  the  real 
cause  of  the  child's  leaving. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  study,  some  consideration  of  the  school 
systems  of  the  different  cities  seems  desirable.  Table  107  gives 
a  general  r^sum6  of  certain  conditions  in  the  six  cities  concerned. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  here  is  the  large  proportion  of 
the  Rhode  Island  children — in  Pawtucket  more  than  one-fourth,  in 
Woonsocket  more  than  one-third  of  all  children  of  school  census  age — 
attending  parochial  or  other  private  schools.  Elsewhere  the  com- 
parison can  hardly  be  made,  as  the  school  census  age  extends  far 
beyond  the  usual  period  of  attendance. 
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In  Columbus,  Ga.,  manual  training  is  a  part  of  the  regular  currio- 
ulum,  being  one  of  the  requirements  in  each  grade.  Domestic 
science  is  also  obligator}^  as  part  of  the  education  of  girls.  The  primaiy 
industrial  school,  attended  mainly  by  white  children  of  the  working 
classes,  is  a  part  of  the  regular  school  system.  Here  bead  and  raffia 
work,  work  in  burnt  leather,  weaving  on  miniature  looms,  and  similar 
matters  are  taught.  In  addition,  the  city  maintains  a  secondary 
industrial  school,  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  mechanical  and  tex- 
tile arts.  These  include  machine  and  foundry  work,  carpentry  and 
pattern  making,  and  a  training  in  all  forms  of  cotton  mill  and  hosiery 
mill  occupations.  The  machinery,  including  a  complete  equipment  for 
cotton  and  hosiery  mills,  is  operated  by  electric  power  generated 
from  the  Chattahoochee  River.  For  girls  there  is  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics, domestic  science,  oflice  work,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and 
like  occupations.  In  the  senior  year  students  are  required  to  work 
in  some  industrial  establishment  in  the  city  a  portion  of  the  time,  keep- 
ing the  same  hours  and  being  under  the  same  environment  and  rules 
as  the  regular  employees  of  the  establishment. 

There  are  no  night  schools  for  training  in  academic  branches.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  introduction  of  the  manual  and  industrial 
training  has  helped  to  a  marked  degree  in  keeping  children  in  school, 
especially  in  the  primary  industrial  and  in  the  colored  schools,  and 
also  in  the  other  schools,  particularly  among  boys. 

The  Columbia  public  scliools  have  an  excellent  and  progressive 
course,  includiiif^  manual  training.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  3'oungest 
pupils  gra(l(»  1  has  been  made  a  two-years  course  with  half  day  attend- 
ance. At  the  date  of  the  investigation  a  night  school  was  maintained, 
in  which  88  pupils  from  9  years  old  up  to  22  were  enrolled.  Prac- 
tically all  these  pupils  worked  in  mills  in  the  day  time.  In  1904-5,  as 
an  experiment,  a  primary  school  was  open(  d  in  one  of  the  mill 
villages  -(u'anby  -especially  designed  for  tli'^  mill  children.  Many  of 
these  had  })reviously  had  few  or  no  opportuniti(\s,  and  when  a  school 
w^as  thus  brought  to  their  doors  they  Hocked  to  it  with  an  unexpected 
enthusiasm  w^hich  almost  submerg(ul  the*  newenterprise.  Ilow-ever,  the 
school  authorities  appreciated  the  imi)ortane(*  of  the  undertaking 
and  increas<Hl  the  eciuipment  to  meet  the  (evident  desires  of  the 
people.  The  school  has  })r()spered  and  forms  an  ini[)ortant  means  of 
furnishing  a  training  for  children  who  would  otherwise  have  had 
little  or  no  schooling. 

In  Plymouth  the  schools  have  a  conventional  and  rather  rigid 
course  of  academic  work,  with  no  manual  or  industrial  training  of  any 
sort.  They  have  an  unusually  flexihle  systcMu  of  grading,  by  which 
a  pupil  may  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  his  capacity  permits. 
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The  Hazleton  schools  have  manual  training  throughout  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  which  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  pupils.  "If  we 
had  more  of  it,  scores  of  the  children  would  stay  longer  than  they  do. " 
The  grading  is  elastic,  and  especially  bright  pupils  may  be  promoted 
at  any  time. 

Finally  in  regard  to  the  pupils'  expenses,  the  schools  differ  consider- 
ably. In  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket,  Plymouth  and  Hazleton,  tui- 
ti(»n,  text-books,  stationery,  and  other  suppUcs  are  free.  In  Columbus 
and  Columbia  tuition  is  free,  but  for  the  use  of  books  and  stationery 
fees  are  charged,  ranging  from  $1  per  half  year  in  grade  1  ($1.10  in 
Columbia)  up  to  $5  and  $6  in  the  higher  grades.  But  at  the  primary 
industrial  school  in  Columbus  no  fees  are  charged. 

RETARDATION. 

Given  schools  of  this  character,  to  what  extent  are  they  accom- 
plishing the  work  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  to  what  extent 
are  they  faiUng  in  their  purpose  by  reason  of  the  retardation  of  their 
pupils  ?  The  theory  on  which  the  schools  are  based  is  that  every  child 
is  to  have  an  opportunity  to  secure  at  least  an  elementary  education. 
Theoretically,  if  a  child  should  enter  the  first  grade  at  6  or  7  years 
and  pass  through  one  grade  each  year,  he  would  complete  the  ele- 
mentary course  by  the  time  he  had  reached  working  age.  "Working 
age'*  is  rather  a  flexible  term.  Where  the  nine-grade  school  system 
prevails  there  is  Uttle  hkelihood  of  children  finishing  the  whole 
number  of  grades  under  15  or  16,  but  where  the  seven  or  eight  grade 
system  is  establishod  a  cliild  entering  at  6,  which  is  considered  a  nor- 
mal age,  might  easily  complete  the  work  by  14.  If,  however,  he 
enters  school  later  than  the  normal  age,  or  if  entering  at  that  age  he 
fails  to  complete  a  grade  each  year,  he  has  little  prospect  of  com- 
pleting the  course  at  the  proper  time.  His  degree  of  retardation 
will  depend  both  on  his  age  at  entering  and  on  his  success  in  doing 
the  school  work  in  the  time  assigned  for  it.  A  pupil  of  12  in  the  first 
grade  is  retarded,  even  though  he  has  never  before  been  in  school,  and 
a  pupil  who,  failing  in  his  work  one  year,  has  to  repeat  the  grade,  is 
retarded,  even  though  he  be  only  of  the  normal  age  for  that  grade. 

The  superintendents  of  the  six  cities  studied  in  the  present  investi- 
gation have  kindly  furnislied  statistics,  specially  colIectcHl  and  com- 
piled for  this  report,  showing  the  enrollniont  in  each  grade  by  sex, 
together  with  the  number  of  repeaters,  and  in  connection  with  each 
repeater  the  age,  sex,  country  of  birth,  rac«  of  father,  and  cause  of 
repeating.  These  data,  in  connection  with  others  from  the  same 
cities,  throw  some  Ught  upon  this  vexing  problem.  The  order  of 
treatment  will  be  as  follpws:  1,  Age  of  pupils  as  a  measure  of 
retardation;  2,  Repeaters  as  a  measure  of  retardation;  3,  Elimi- 
nation. 
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AGS  or  PUPILS  AS  A  MBASUBS  OP  BETABDATIOir. 

The  age  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade  is  an  easily  obtainable  measure 
of  the  amount  of  retardation  at  a  given  time.  It  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory since  it  gives  no  indication  of  whether  the  pupil  is  behind 
his  grade  because  of  late  entrance  or  because  of  failure  to  accomplish 
the  school  work  within  a  prescribed  time.  But  since  in  either  case 
retardation  exists^  the  age  in  each  grade  gives  the  simplest  measure  of 
its  extent. 

NUMBER    OF    OVER-AGE    AND    UNDER-AGE    PUPILS,    AND    DEGREE    OF 

DEPARTURE   FROM   NORMAL  STANDARD. 

This  section  is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the 
grades  of  the  six  cities  visited.  The  data  on  which  it  is  based  were 
secured  in  the  spring  of  1908  for  Paw  tucket,  Woonsocket,  Columbus, 
Plymouth,  and  Hazleton,  and  in  the  fall  of  1908  for  Columbia. 
For  the  first  three  cities  mentioned,  and  for  Columbia,  the  figures  rep- 
resent the  enrollment  and  for  Plymouth  and  Hazleton  the  attend- 
ance on  the  day  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  visited  the  schools 
and  collected  these  facts.  This  variation  as  to  time  and  as  to  nature 
of  material  renders  the  actual  figures  noncomparable,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  obscures  the  relation  of  age  and  grade,  except 
in  the  case  of  Columbia,  where  the  enrollment  was  secured  in  the  fall 
instead  of  in  the  spring.  This  dilFcrence  could  not  be  obviated  in  the 
distributive  tahlos,  but  a  correction  has  been  ap[)lied  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  average  tige  in  eacli  grade.  Children  are  half  a  year,  more  or 
less,  younger  in  the  fall  than  they  are  in  the  same  grade  in  the  spring; 
so,  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  places,  half  ayear  was  a<lded 
to  the  average  of  the  fall  ages  for  Columbia. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  over-age  pupils  two  standards  have 
been  used:  First,  the  average  age  in  the  first  grade,  which  nowhere 
falls  below  7  years;  and,  second,  the  age  at  which  the  largest  number 
of  first-grade  pupils  is  found — the  mode  age  as  it  is  called.  The  latter 
gives  6  years  as  the  standard  age  in  Pawtucket,  Woonsocket,  and 
Hazleton,  and  7  years  elsewhere.** 

AVERAGE  AGE  IN  EACH  GRADE  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  AGE  IX 

FIRST  GRADE. 

The  first  of  these  standards  of  comparison  is  used  in  Table  109, 
immediately  following,  which  shows  the  actual  average  age  in  each 
grade  com])are(l  with  what  it  would  be  if  the  child  entered  at  the 


o  It  will  be  eo(Mi  that  this  socoiid  standard  is  etricter  than  one  of  those  used  by  Mr. 
Ayres,  who  roiiHidorsa  child  in  the  first  grade  as  of  nnrnial  iv^v  until  he  has  passed  his 
eighth  birthday.     See  Leonard  P.  Ayrot*,  Laggards  in  Uiir  Scliuol^,  p.  37  etseq. 
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areroge  age  of  the  first  grade  and  passed  through  one  grade  yearly. 
The  difference  boivaen  the  actual  and  the  normal  shows  for  each 
grade  the  average  amount  of  retardation  per  pupil. 


Tabu  100.— ACTUAL  AVBRAOB  AGS  IN  EACH  GRADE  COMPARED  WTTH  TSB  AVSB- 
AGE  AGE  IN  FIRST  GRADE  AND  NORMAL  AGE  IN  SUCCEEDING  GRADES,  AND 
THE  AVERAGE  RETARDATION  PER  PUPIL,  IN    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  BY  SEX,  1907-8. 

» 

(In  getting  actoal  averagB  age  one-half  year  was  added  to  aTeram,  bot  In  getting  normal  average  age, 
based  on  average  age  in  grade  1.  the  one-half  year  wa.^  not  added  to  average,  becaose  in  the  grade  1 
average  the  start  was  made  with  the  one-half  year  addition.] 

PAWTUCiUBT,  B.  L 


Grade. 

Average  age  in  grade 
1  and  corresponding 
normal  age  in  follow- 
ing grades. 

Aetual     average    age 
in  each  grade. 

Excess  of  actual  over 
normal  average  age. 

Boys. 

1 
Girls.     Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

7.00 
8.00 
9.00 

laoo 

11.00 
12.00 
13.00 
14.00 
15.00 

7.08 
8.08 
9.06 
ia06 
11.08 
12.06 
13.08 
14.06 
16.06 

7.04 
8.04 
9.04 
10.04 
11.04 
12.04 
13.04 
14.04 
15.04 

7.00 
8.50 
9.82 
10.91 
11.90 
12.55 
13.31 
14.16 
15.03 

7.08 
8.42 
9.63 
10.84 
11.49 
12.50 
13.34 
14.01 
15.04 

7.04 
8.46 
9.72 
10.87 
11.70 
12.53 
13.33 
14.06 
15.03 

2 

0.50 
.82 
.91 
.90 
.56 
.31 
.15 
.03 

a34 
.65 
.76 
.41 
.42 
.26 
•  .07 
a. 04 

a42 

3 

.08 

.83 

.00 

.49 

.29 

.04 

e.Ol 

Total 

9.89 

10.06 

9.97 

10.50 

ia49 

ia49 

.01 

.43 

.62 

WOONSOCKET,  B.  I. 


1 

7.33 
8.33 
9.33 
10.33 
11.33 
12.33 
13.33 
14.33 
15.33 

7.37 
8.37 
9.37 
10.37 
11.37 
12.37 
13.37 
14.37 
15.37 

7.35 
8.36 
9.85 
10.35 
11.35 
12.35 
13.35 
14.35 
16.35 

7.33 
9.20 
10.76 
11.60 
12.20 
12.82 
13.fi0 
14.50 
14.95 

7.37 
9.19 
10.67 
11.06 
11.94 
12.78 
13.61 
14.46 
14.89 

7.85 
9.19 
10.07 
11.06 
12.07 
12.80 
13.60 
14.48 
14.92 

2 

0.87 

1.42 

1.33 

.87 

.49 

.27 

.17 

«.38 

a82 

1.20 

L28 

.67 

.41 

.24 

.00 

a. 48 

0.84 

8 

1.32 

4 

1.30 

6 

.72 

o;;;;.: 

.46 

7 

.25 

8 

.13 

9 

a.  43 

Total 

9.09 

9.84 

9.70 

10.37 

10.40 

10.35 

.66 

.82 

.59 

COLUMBUS,  GA. 


1 

7.81 
8.81 
9.81 
10.81 
11.81 
12.81 
13. 81 

7.78 
8.78 
9.78 
10.78 
11.78 
12.78 
13.78 

7.80 
8.80 
9.80 
10.80 
11.80 
12.80 
13.80 

7.81 
9.32 
10.45 
11.53 
12.  (X) 
13.29 
14.30 

7.78 
9.19 
10.50 
11.44 
12.30 
13.35 
14.01 

7.80 
9.26 
10.48 
11.47 
12.  45 
13.32 
14.14 

2 

3 

0.61 
.04 
.72 
.79 
.48 
.49 

0.41 
.72 
.06 
.52 
.57 
.23 

0.46 

.08 

4 

.67 

S:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

7 

.65 
.52 
.34 

Total 

10.05 

10.20 

10.14 

10.52 

10.64 

10.58 

.47 

.44 

.44 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


1 

8.22 
9.22 
10.22 
11.22 
12.22 
13.22 
14.22 

8.30 
9.30 
10. 30 
11.30 
12.30 
13.30 
14.30 

8.26 
9.26 
10.26 
11.26 
12.26 
13.26 
14.26 

8.22 
10.22 
11.38 
12.21 
13.14 
14.69 
14.44 

8.30 
9.82 
10.95 
11.96 
12.78 
14.53 
14.62 

8.26 
10.03 
11.15 
12.08 
12.95 
14.59 
14.53 

2 

3 

4 

1.00 

L16 

•  99 

.92 

1.47 

.22 

0.52 
.65 
.66 
.48 

1.23 
.82 

0.77 
.89 
.82 

6 

.69 

6 

L33 

7 

.27 

Total 

10.22 

10.(50 

10.36 

10.93 

11.04 

10.99 

.71 

.44 

.63 

•  Excess  of  uortral  over  actual  average  age. 
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tarlk  109.— actual  average  aqe  in  each  grade  compared  with  the  aver- 
age AGE  IN  FIRST  GRADE  AND  NORMAL  AGE  IN  SUCCEEDING  GRADES,  AND 
THE  AVERAGE  RETARDATION  PER  PUPIL,  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  BY  SEX,  1907-8- 

Concluded. 

PLYMOUTH,  PA. 


Grade. 

Average  age  in  grade 
1  and  corresponding 
normal  age  in  follow- 
ing grades. 

Actual  average  age  in 
each  grade. 

Excess  of  actual  oTsr 
normal  averacc  aga. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

1 

7.74 
8.74 
9.74 
10.74 
11.74 
12.74 
13. 74 
14.74 

7.68 
8.68 
9.()8 
10.68 
11.68 
12.68 
13.68 
14.68 

7.72 
8.72 
9.72 
10.72 
11.72 
12.72 
13.72 
14. 72 

7.74 
9.46 
10.60 
11.20 
12.31 
13.20 
14.41 
14.92 

7.68 
9.27 
10.28 
11.19 
11.96 
12.98 
14.42 
15.20 

7.72 
9.37 
10.46 
11.22 
12.13 
13.08 
14.42 
15.06 

2 

0.72 
.86 
.46 
.57 
.46 
.67 
.18 

aso 
.eo 

.61 
.28 
.80 
.74 
.52 

0lG5 

3 

.74 

4 

.50 

6 ::;::::: 

.41 

6 

.S6 

7 

.70 

8 

.34 

Total ■ 

9.60 

9.63 

9.62 

10.07 

10.09 

iao8 

.47 

.46 

ja 

HAZLETON,  PA. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
0. 
7. 
8. 


Total 


7.21 

7.30 
8.30 

7.25 
8.25 

7.21 
9.01 

7.30 
8.57 

7.25 
8.83 

S.21 

0.80 

a27 

a66 

y.2i 

9.30 

9.25 

10.02 

10.03 

10.03 

.81 

.73 

.78 

10. 21 

in.:«) 

10.25 

11.37 

11.13 

11.25 

1.16 

.83 

LOO 

11.21 

11.30 

11.2rj 

12.:}« 

11.89 

12.16 

1.18 

.50 

.90 

12.21 

12.30 

12. 25 

13.19 

12.  HO 

12.98 

.98 

.60 

.73 

13.21 

13.30 

13.2.') 

1 4.  U*» 

13.65 

13.85 

.85 

.35 

.60 

14.21 

14.30 

14.25 

15.12 

14.90 

15.01 
10.77 

.91 

.60 

.76 

9.98 

10.20 

10.09 

10.84 

10.70 

.86 

.50 

.66 

This  tabic  brin^^s  out  rather  forcibly  two  points:  The  greater 
tendency  of  boys,  as  coiiipared  with  girls,  to  fall  behind  their  proper 
grades,  and  the  greater  amount  of  retardation  in  the  lower  grades. 
As  to  the  fii-st,  the  following  points  are  to  be  noted: 

(1)  In  the  first  grade  the  actual  average  age  of  the  girls  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  boys  in  every  place  but  Columbus  and  Plymouth. 
The  maximum  difference  either  wav  is  0.00  of  a  year  in  Ilazleton. 

(2)  In  all  grades  together  the  actual  average  age  of  the  girls  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  boys  in  every  place  but  Pawtucket  and  Hazle- 
ton.     The  maximum  difference  either  way  is  0. 14  of  a  year  in  Hazleton. 

(3)  Taking  each  grade  above  the  first  grade  septirately,  the  actual 
average  age  of  the  boys  is  higher  in  33  cases  out  of  a  possible  42.  The 
maximum  difference  is  0.50  of  a  year  in  fifth  grade  in  Hazleton. 

(4)  Taking  all  grades  together  the  diirercnce  b(»tween  the  normal 
and  the  actual  average  age  is  great<T  in  the  case  of  the  boys  in  every 
place.  The  maximum  difVerence  for  boys  is  0.80  of  a  year  in  Hazle- 
ton and  for  girls  0.62  in  Woonsocket.  The  maximum  excess  of  the 
diff(*rence  for  boys  over  that  for  girls  is  0.3G  of  a  year  in  Hazleton, 
although  the  girls  started  in  the  first  grade  0.09  of  a  year  older  than 
the  boys. 
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(5)  Taking  each  grade  above  the  first  separately,  the  difference 
between  the  normal  and  tlie  actual  average  age  is  greater  for  the  boys 
in  35  cases  out  of  a  possible  42,  including  in  the  35  two  or  three  cases 
where  the  actual  average  age  of  boys  and  girls  or  both  was  lower  than 
the  normal  age.  The  maximum  of  difference  is  in  the  fifth  grade  m 
Hazleton,  where  the  difference  is  for  boys  1.18  and  for  girls  0.59. 

As  for  the  second  point,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  general  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  actual  and  the  normal  average  age  is  found  in 
the  third  or  fourth  grades  and  that  as  the  higher  grades  are  reached 
the  difference  tends  to  diminish,  until  among  the  girls  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  of  Pawtucket  and  all  children  in  the  ninth  grade  of 
Woonsocket,  the  actual  average  age  is  less  than  the  normal.  This 
tendency  is  not  uniform.  The  sixth  grade  in  Columbia,  the  seventh 
in  Plymouth,  and  the  eighth  in  Hazleton  show  an  increase  which 
breaks  the  downward  tendency,  but,  nevertheless,  the  downward 
curve  is  marked.  Undoubtedly  this  is  to  a  large  degree  due  to  the 
dropping  out  of  backward  pupils  before  the  higher  grades  are 
reached.  To  what  extent  this  factor  is  accountable  we  shall  try  to 
show  in  the  section  on  elimination. 

PUPILS  IN  EACH  GRADE,  BT  AGE,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  OF  NORMAL 

AGE  AND  OF  YOUNGER  AND  OLDER  AGES. 

Turning  from  average  to  actual  ages.  Table  110  shows  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  each  grade  older  than  normal,  younger  than  normal, 
and  normal.  The  standard  of  normal  age  in  the  first  grade  is  taken 
to  be  the  age  of  the  largest  number  of  pupils  (both  sexes  consid- 
ered together),  and  for  each  successive  grade  one  year  is  added  to 
obtain  normal  age. 

This  table  shows  not  only  the  number  of  pupils  older  and  younger 
than  normal,  but  the  number  of  pupils  older  and  younger  by  a  specified 
number  of  years. 
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Table  110.-NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  BACH  GRADE,  BY  AQB  AND  PER  CENT  OVER 
NORMAL  AGE  (OR  RETARDED)  AND  AT  OR  UNDER  NORMAL  AGE,  1907-8. 

[The  mode  age  for  the  Ant  grade  Is  takea  as  a  standard,  and  one  year  added  for  each  auoceedinc  grade  to 

obtain  the  normal  age  for  any  given  grade.) 

PAWTUCKET,  B.  L 


• 

5 

yrs. 

118 

6 
yrs. 

4iri 

7 

>TS. 

282 

8 
yrs. 

102 

0 

yrs. 

27 

10 
yrs. 

8 

11 
yrs. 

12 
yrs. 

13 
yrs. 

2 
0.2 

• 

14 
yra. 

15 
yra. 

16 

and 
over. 

Total 

Grade  1.— Normal  age,  6  years: 

3  .      1 

0.3     0.1 

«50 

Per  cent 

r-'..l  4.3.:* 

29.4  'lao 

3.0  I  0.8 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  normal 
age 

55.  (> 

1 

Per  cent  over  normal  age- 
1  A    ivtArdMl 

44.4 

Grade  2.— Normal  age,  7  years: 

NiimlMr 

34 

281 

I 

2:i5  '  116 
31.5   15.  G 

47 
0.3 

22 

8 

2 
0.3 

745 

Per  cent 

•  •  •  - 

4.»5   :<7.7 

2.9     LI 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  normal 
age 

42.3 

1 

1 

ai 

1 
0.1 

Per  cent  over  normal  age— 

i  A    FAtArdftd     ............ 

57.7 

Grades.    Normal  age,  8 years: 
Niimlicr 

37 

221 

205 

128 

60 

32 

10 

7U 

Per  cent         

5.2  31.0 

A.  7    18.0 

1 
1 

0.7  .  4.6 

2.7  •  ai 

1 

lOOlO 

Per  cent  at  or  under  normal 
age 

3t\.  2 

Per  cent  over  nonnal  age  - 

1    A      rAlATf  1m1       . 

63.8 

Grade  4. -Normal  age,  9  years: 
ViiinhAr             

1 
30 

182 

200 

29.2 

124 

04 

38 
5.0 

14 
2,0 

2 
0.3 

685 

I'9r  p<*nt 

4.4  'J<i.«; 

18.1    13.7 

100.0 

Ter  rent  at  or  under  normal  |         i         ^ 

31.0 

Percent  over  normal  age - 

\   A     rptfinlwl         

1 
1              . 

! 

09.0 

..... 

10 
4.1 

Viiinl^or               

••      1" 


1      :v.t 

1S7 

1 
1 

ls_'      123       S.> 
1>.0    18.9    13.1 

27 
4.1 

« 
1.0 

(V50 

Per  cent      ' ' 

0.1 

♦i.  1)    'Jh.  .s  1 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  normal 
age 

34.  U 

■     i     1 

Per  cent  over  normal  age  - 

4    A     rptArrlPfl                                 ! -  - 

05. 1 

Grade  ft.— Normal  age,  11  ycirs: 

^iimKAr                                               

1          1 

1 

U 

:vj.  1 

1U3  ■  102 
34.2    21.4 

i 

4.3 

2 

4n 

Per  cent  at  or  unMcr  nonii:il            | 

2.9 

9.0  1  a4 

loao 

35 

.0 

Per  cent  over  normal  iigo      > 
1   A    retarded                               ....' 

05.0 

NiiTiil'H'r 

1 
0.3 

2f. 

127 

i 

10<    '     78       21 
•21>.C.    21.8     5.9 

1 

3£0 

Percent         

7.3    3r).  1 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  im«lor  normal  i         ,                            \ 

42.7 

! 

Per  cent  over  n«)rni:il  sige      ! 
1  A    rptar«lo«l                            

57.3 

!                                  1 
Grades.— Normal  age,  13  years:    |         i 

Viinihpr                                                      .        

17 

115 

78       26 
31.7    10.  b 

246 

f..9    4r,.7 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  umler  normal 
age 

.5.3.  «i 

Per  cent  over  normal  ace                                          '         , 
I   A    rAtanied . .                                                 ' 

46.4 

42 

I'     '  ■         i                 ' 

!      i      '            1 

3 

27 

lai 

90 
34.0 

265 

Per  cent I ■ 

1.1    10.2   3>i.9 

15.8     100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  normal 
age 

■ 

1 
1 

■ 1 

50.2 

Per  cent  over  normal  age— 
i   A    FAtarded 

1          ' 

1          •          1 

' 

49 

.8 

■ 

Total  number  at  each  age. 

118 

450 

COO     589     5«VJ     585 

1          1 

579     Ha     49G 

I 

344 

148 

53 

5»00t 
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WOOHBOCKBT.  M.  L 


yn. 

a 

yn. 

jm. 

fri. 

jra. 

jn. 

jn. 

jn. 

n»- 

rr». 

TO. 

Toul. 

and<  l.--Nonii.l  •««,  e  ywui: 

IM 

101 
11.4 

&o 

1.S 

S 

11 

,:! 

.! 

.,! 

MS 

andt  a.  -Nonn.1  Kt,  7  7««b: 

1 

31 

^"S 

»•! 

S.S 

11  Ml 
IS    «.S 

M        S 

U.S 

ai 

0.i 

Trrit^"™"  '^ 

UK 

Onrit  >,--N«nn»I  i|«>  8  T-n: 

.1 

7» 

n 

tt       41 

„•! 

U      1« 

Per  cent  ix  or  uoto  ni«n»l 

»* 

PCTtrntw^ni^i*!  iii^ 

T*B 

Ontdi  4.-Nonii.l  ■(•,  B  T«M»: 

Ifl 

78 

7S 

u 

OS 

7J 

7.8 

,.! 

Ftt  ccQt  Bl  or  iuidtr  Dotiul 

». 

Per  cat  ara  noinut  ig»— 

■HLi 

Onde£.— Normslage,  lOrnn: 

. 

11.3 

u 

19.  t     S.0    (.1     0.4 

100.* 

30.6 

Per  cMt  o»«r  Domni  Bge- 

flo'i 

°~Si-£"""  •"■"""' 

^      18 

L, 

za.B  li-o    4.1    1.4 

per  wnt  at  or  under  Dornul 

si.e 

Per  «nt  OTer  nmnsj  »f*— 

^1 

Or*de  7,-NorDi»l  »tt.  U  jan: 

„ 

M.3 

^1 

10.0 

1.1 

ll[%"r\\ii,-^ii^i.^y 

30.4 

Per  riot  ofrr  nomiBi  tgt— 

Qni*  g.— Nonnsl  age,  U  7«va; 

»,0 

»■! 

,.! 

Ptf  cent  •!  or  under  nofm«( 

Per  cent^YM^nom.Bi  >«,<■- 

Omit  «.-Honniil  igc,  U  yon: 

,,!  ,.'1 

30    le 

a.i  ig.B 

Ptr  c«DI  «t  or  under  uormsl 

S7.7 

Pm  cent  oter  nonnii  i^i^ 

41.3 

TcUlnun,b«.t«chw.. 

ito 

"' 

m 

11] 

xt 

Ml 

J33 

m   MO   ixt 

•S      S3 

l.M 
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n.saiocTB,PA. 


yn. 

yra. 

yrs. 

JT3. 

yi3. 

yr,. 

yn. 

jrs. 

ITS, 

yra. 

m. 

a 

Tolri. 

Or»1e1.-N-»rn.dV..TT«..,: 

S 

a 

,*! 

.'! 

0,9 

0,S 

0.J 

Per  ™nl  at  or  under  DDnniil 

.. 

■ii'n 

Qradna.— NormBl  Bfe,  S  jeaiK 

» 

,J„. 

15,9    e-2 

,■? 

1.S 

PetcenHtDriinilBrnonuiil 

fji  1 

aradBa.-Nani]>l  age,  g  yeui; 

2 

12.6   IT.O 

„'! 

>,s 

Par  cent  Bl  or  under  nnrmal 

37.1 

3.1 

0.4 

^ftnuJZl"^™'  '^'^ 

fl'B 

Qrade*.— NoroiilasB,  lOyoara: 

TO      35 
13,2  115.3 

3.5 

o'.. 

• 

Or»dB5.--No[mBJ  ago,  U  j-wini: 

r.n 

...";  ,^i  J 

:::::  d.8 

Percent 

icao 

51. B 

""Sii-T'r.'.'.'.r";. 

» 

„'!  ,.1! 

P«.-entatorun.krnorm»l 

-;rr 

"'• 

^  "mJm^™""""  "^  ~ 

M4 

"re-fi"'"'"'."'""^ 

. 

PerroIH 

!..    SI! 

W.1  j  »-» 

1 

r, 

Put  cent  cn'er  normal'  be*— 

DSG 

Oradn  R.-Norninl  anc.  M  jfnia: 

2J 

», 

^"C""  "'"""''"  """"'^ 

1          1 

''"r"rii"?.|'^l""""'''  ""^ 

1 !""■' 

«» 

T....  .„„..,„,.„.„.. 

6|1W 

2r* 

■>.,9 

!«  1  g.i 

.S7 

115     m|  i5|  a 
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Tablb  lia— number  of  pupils  in  EACH  GRADE,  BY  AOE  AND  PER  CENT  OVER 
NORMAL  AGE  (OR  RETARDED)  AND  AT  OR  UNDER  NORMAL  AGE,  10O7-«-Coiif  d. 

COLUMBIA*  8.  a 


. 

5 
yn. 

5 
1.0 

6 
yn. 

146 
30.4 

7 
yn. 

175 
36.4 

8 
yn. 

79 
16.4 

9 
yn. 

51 
10.6 

10 

yn- 

10 
2.1 

11 

yn. 

12 

yn. 

13 
yn. 

14 

yn. 

1^ 
yn. 

16 

yn. 

and 

o>"er. 

TotaL 

Grade  1.— Norma]  age,  7  yean: 
Number 

10 
2.1 

2 
0.4 

2 
0.4 

1 
0.2 

481 

Percent 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  normal 
Hf 

67.8 

1                           A 

1 
0.5 

8 
L6 

Per  cent  over  normal  age— 
1.  e..  retardeil 

87 
40.8 

XI.  2 

Grade  3.>-Nonnal  age,  8  ycora: 
Number 

1 
0.5 

7 
3.3 

5K 
27.2 

84 

16.0 

13         7 

8 
L4 

2 
0.9 

213 

Percent 

6.1 

8.3 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  nonnal 
t«e 

44.6 

Per  cent  over  nonnol  agfr- 
1.  e..  retarded    

&5.4 

Grade  S.— Normal  age,  9  years: 
Number        

1 
0.5 

13 
6.3 

73 
35.5 

53 
25.7 

84 

10.5 

16 
7.8 

5 
2.4 

4 
L9 

7 
8.4 

206 

Per  cent 

•   «  •  •   • 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  nonnal 
age 

42.3 

Per  cent  over  nonnal  age— 
i.  e.i  retarded .. 

57.7 

Grade  4.— Normal  age,  10  yean: 
Number    

2 
1.0 

12 
5.7 

09 
33.0 

53 

44 

18 
8.G 

8 
3.8 

8 
1.4 

200 

Percent 

25.4  21.1 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  nonnal 
age 

39.7 

Per  cent  over  normal  age— 
i.  e..  retArded 

f]A.3 

Grade  o.- -Normal  age,  11  yean: 
Number 

15 
7.8 

65 
34.0 

57 
29.7 

30 
18.7 

11 
5.7 

5 
2.6 

192 

Per  cent 

. .  1 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  nonnal 
age 

41.8 

Per  cent  over  normal  age— 
i.e.,  retarded 

Mi.  2 

Grade  0.— Normal  a^,  12  yean: 
Number 

1 
0..S 

3 

■»■> 

42 

2S 

21 

13 

127 

Per  cent    

1 

2.4   17. :i 

:«.  1    19.7 

1 

10.5   10.2 

1 

100.0 

1 

'              1 

J 

Per  cent  at  or  under  normal 
age 

20.5 

Per  cent  over  normal  age— 
1.  e..  retarded 

.  i  J  . 

79.5 

Grade  7.— Normal  age,  13  yean: 
Number 

1 

40 

29 
24.2 

18 
15.0 

8 
0.6 

120 

Per  cent 

1 
.....  .   ...1.... 

ii>.!)  :«.3 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  nominl 
age 

1 

:a.  2 

Per  cent  over  normal  age  - 
i.  e..  retarded 

1 

1 

4.'».8 

5 

147 

IM 

181 

VM 

'                    I 

Total  number  at  each  age. . 

1M» 

17H 

173 

140 

bO 

55 

1 

24 

1.648 

49450°~S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  7 17 
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Tabu  110.— NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  EACH  GRADE,  BY  AOB  AND  FEB  CENT  OVER 
NORMAL  AGE  (OR  RETARDED)  AND  AT  OR  UNDER  NORMAL  AGE,  ltM7-S-Goilf  d. 

PLYMOUTH,  PA. 


• 

5 
yrs. 

6 
yrs. 

1G6 
29.8 

7 
yrs. 

8 
j-rs. 

100 
19.1 

9 
yrs. 

10 
yrs. 

11 
yrs. 

12 
yrs. 

13 
yrs. 

14 
yrs. 

15 
yrs. 

18 

yr^ 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Grade  1  .—Normal  age,  7  years: 
X  umber 

5 
0.0 

210 
.37.7 

40 
7.1 

19 
a.  4 

5 
0.9 

5 
0.9 

1 
0.2 

S57 

Percent 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  normal 
age 

G8.4 

Per  cent  over  normal  age— 
I.e..  retarded 

31. A 

Grade  2.— Normal  age,  8  years: 
Number 

56 
14.0 

IIR      119 
29.5   29.7 

64 
15.9 

25 
6.2 

13 
3.3 

0 
1.5 

401 

Per  cent 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  normal 
age 

43.5 

Per  cent  over  normal  age— 
i.  e..  retarded 

£6.5 

Grades.— Normal  age, 9  years: 
Number 

2 
0.9 

24 
11.0 

55 
2.%.  2 

71 
^2.6 

37 

17.0 

24 
11.0 

5 
2.3 

21S 

Per  cent - 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  normal 
af» 

.  ■  •  •  • 

5 
2.2 

1 
0.4 

37.1 

Per  cent  over  normal  age- 
La.,  retarded 

62.9 

Gnde  4.— Normal  age,  10  years: 
Number 

1 

^ 

73 
31.9 

70 

35 

8 
3.5 

29 

Per  cent 

0.4    13.1 

13.2   15.3 

100.O 

Per  cent  at  or  under  normal 
ase 

45.4 

1  e. .  rot  'irdp<l 

• 

54.0 

Grade  5.-  -Normal  age,  11  years: 
Number 

2 
1,5 

14 

•Vi 

3r. 

-H,.3 

24 
17.3 

5 
3.7 

1 
0.8 

137 

Per  cont 

10.  2  140.  ■» 

100.0 

1 

Per  (vnt  nt  or  un«Jer  iior'iial 

ttl!P 

1 

51.9 

Per  cent  over  normal  ace  - 
1.  e..  retnnlwl 

48.1 

Grade  rt.-  -Nornml  ago,  12  years: 
Niiml»pr 

1 
1 
1 

9 

:{.s 

40 

;i9.  ♦; 

14 
13.8 

101 

Pero<*nt ' ' i 

1 

9.0  :j7.r. 

7 
8.3 

10 
11.9 

100.0 

Per  t*ent  at  or  under  normal 
a;ie  . . 

4C..  r, 

1.  e..  rel'inled.        .... 

1 

:y.\.  A 

Grade  7.-  Nonnul  ace.  13  years: 
Number..        

0 

»» 

39 
46.4 

84 

Pr.r<*<»nt 

i-----_----- ]_ 

7.2  -V..:? 

100.0 

Per  cent  at  or  under  normal 
ajje 

•  ■  •  •  • 

•  .  •  .  . 

3:j.  4 

Per  cent  over  normal  age  — 
i.  e..  retar(le<l  .        ... 

66.6 

Grade  R.— Normal  ape.  14  years: 
Nuinbor 

9 

23 

!•« 

13 

61 

'Pnr  /•i>Iif                                                               'ill                                ' 

14  2  if> :» 

is.:i  20  8  '  lAo  n 

P*>r«'0''.l  lit  or  im<'.«'r  in»iiii:il 
ji"f* 

1 

1         1 

1 

50.7 

49.3 

1  e    retaplctl 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1        !        1 



249 

1 

1 

Total  number  at  e:v'b  iipe. . 

5 

It'irt 

2fi8 

24i> 

IMl 

207 

157 

115 

86 

25 

25  '  1.790 

1 
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BAZLBTON,  PA. 


jn. 

jn. 

m 

Jfll. 

m. 

10 

A 

12 
yr». 

jn. 

U 

£ 

ToM. 

OrnlsI.—NonniilK^.Uyflm: 

S 

a 

5 

1 

s 

1 

.\ 

Vw  aoi  U  at  lutdtf  normti 

47.7 

£23 

Ondn  3.- Normal  *pi,  T  jran: 

13 

At.SS  ,.! 

..! 

.X 

..! 

Per  cent  at  or  uQd«  nomui 

■■;. 

•IT"™.:;^'"™''  ""^ 

,r.  ■ 

P«r  fM.1  »t  m  iiiidwnwniai 

IB,! 

is-i 

M      « 

.'! 

.J  ..J 

,a 

■fris,""""  -^ 

a 

u 

icr.' 
kl.fi 

S3 

„1  ,".  ,.!  ..! 

FVrcntXcHUn'JerDaiiiiil 

1 

< 

Tr^iiSSli"™^  "^ 

3 

fi-i 

se     TB 

,.•■: .'! 

" 

•m 

>*;««  •'«"■"'"  n"™"l 
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Per  rent  ov«iK.rm,ii  »(«- 

1 

0«*«.-No™.l«,.l.v«,: 

u 

4, 

„'! 

,J 

^ 

l'«  rpnl  m  or  iimlM  noniuil 

l.«.,irtinUl"  ,." 
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";„ 

.... 

„': 

"»!» 
.,,.,,.. 

,j 

I'lTiwnl..., 

I'pr  i*nl  HI  or  imrtm  iiorrnnl 

IVr  cenVovM  norniii  mr 
(Ini'lr  S.-Normul  iiiir.  1,1  ynrj; 

f 

1H.0 

8>n 

"1" 

■'"'i 

..; 

,:■■; 

1 

K.S    3U.7 
1 

as 

,£i 

r,  7 
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...1... 

^^ 
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CHILDREN  LEAVING  SCHOOL  TO  GO  TO  WOBK. 


The  following  are  the  questions  of  main  interest  in  connection  with 
this  table: 

(1)  What  per  cent  of  pupils  are  retarded  in  each  place? 

(2)  What  is  the  numerical  relation  between  the  under  age,  the  over 
age,  and  the  normal  age  pupils  ? 

(3)  How  is  the  retardation  distributed  through  the  grades? 

(4)  What  is  the  numerical  relation  between  the  per  cent  of  boys 
and  the  per  cent  of  girls  retarded  ? 

(5)  What  is  the  average  amount  of  retardation  (in  years)  in  each 
place  ? 

These  questions  may  be  answered  by  the  following  brief  sum- 
maries: 

PEB  CENT  or  PUPILS  BETARDED. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  pupils  retarded  as  measured  by  two 
different  standards  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  Thefirst  standard 
assumes  any  age  under  8  in  the  first  grade  as  normal  (the  average  for 
the  first  grade  nowhere  falls  below  7  years)  and  that  any  pupil  8  years 
of  age  or  over  in  that  grade  or  more  than  one  year  older  than  normal 
for  each  succeeding  grade  is  retarded.  The  second  standard  takes  as 
normal  the  age  at  which  the  largest  number  of  first-grade  pupils  is 
found — the  "mode"  age,  as  it  is  often  called — and  any  pupil  more 
than  one  year  older  than  this  normal  for  each  succeeding  grade  is 
considered  as  retarded. 

Table  Ill.-NIMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PLTPILS  RETARDED. 


Locality. 


Standard  I.  -  Any  age  ] 
under  8  In  ;:r:i'i»»   I  i  Standard  IF.— Mode  age  \n  ^radel 


considered  ii'^  normal  ' 
(one  ye;ir  ai'h'l  fi)r 
normal  a;;e  in  each 
sufceedinj:  cra-ie. 


Pupils  ret-.irdt'd. 


considered  as  normal  (one  year 
added  for  normal  age  In  each  suc- 
ceeding grade). 


Number.       Percent. 


Mode  age 
[  in  grade  1. 


Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Woonsockot,  R.  1 
Columbus.  (Ja.. . 
rolumbla,  S.  C. 
Plymouth.  Pa. . . 
Hazleton,  Pa 


Pupils  retarded. 


Percent. 


58.3 

03.7 
51.5 
5a8 
48.7 
75.0 


a  The  difference  between  this  per  cent  obtained  fr<»m  data  Rathored  in  tlie  spring  of  1908  and  the  per  cent 
shown  in  Mr.  Ayre.s's  LaKc:.ird>  in  Our  Schools,  p.  40,  \i/.,  r».4.  is  no  doubt  almo.st  wholly  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  year,  for  the  data  from  which  Mr.  .\  vres's  i)er  cent  was  computed  were  gathered  in  Sep* 
temlwr,  iy07. 

Tliis  siiiniiiar}'  shows  vory  well  the  difTerent  results  obtained  by 
using  the  two  standards,  a  diflercnce  not  only  in  the  absolute  but  in  the 
relative  amount  of  retardation.  Thus.  Pawtucket,  which,  according 
to  the  first  standard,  has  the  smnnpst  per  cent  of  retardation,  falls 
back  to  the  fourth  place  when  the  second  standard  is  used,  and 
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Hazleton,  which  by  the  first  standard  stands  third  in  the  list,  sinks  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  list  when  the  second  is  appUed. 

It  is  an  open  question  which  standard  is  the  fairer.  In  favor  of 
standard  11,  the  movable  standard,  it  may  be  said,  first,  that  Paw- 
tucket  and  Woonsocket  admit  pupils  to  school  at  the  age  of  5  years, 
and  secondly,  that  in  a  nine-grade  system,  such  as  is  found  in  Paw- 
tucket  and  Woonsocket,  a  pupil  must  enter  at  5  years  of  age  and 
progress  a  grade  each  year,  in  order  to  graduate  at  what  is  generally 
considered  the  normal  age  for  graduation,  namely,  14.  A  pupil  of  6 
in  grade  1  in  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  is,  therefore,  practically 
more  retarded  than  a  pupil  of  7  in  Columbus  and  Columbia,  which 
have  seven-year  systems.  Standard  II  is  not,  however,  as  strict  as 
this  comparison  might  suggest,  for  a  pupil  of  6  is  considered  of  normal 
age  in  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket  equiJly  With  a  pupil  of  7  in  Colum- 
bus and  Columbia. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  whichever  standard  is  used,  there  is  but  a 
small  amount  of  difference  between  the  places,  compared  with  the 
wide  variation  found  in  the  country  at  large.^  According  to  standard 
I,  Pawtucket  is  the  only  place  showing  a  marked  variation  from  the 
others,  having  a  much  smaller  per  cent  of  retarded  pupils  than  the 
other  five,  while  by  standard  II  Hazleton  is  the  only  place  showing  a 
pronounced  divergence. 

Another  noteworthy  point,  considering  the  relatively  high  standing 
of  most  of  the  places  in  the  industrial  and  educational  world,  is  the 
large  percentage  of  retarded  children.  The  poorest  town  from  a  civic 
point  of  view,  Plymouth,  has  the  smallest  (though  not  a  small)  per- 
centage of  retarded  children,  according  to  standard  II.  All  the 
places,  by  either  standard  (except  Pa^^i/Ucket  by  standard  I),  liave  a 
higher  percentage  of  retarded  pupils  than  the  estimated  average  for 
the  whole  country,  viz,  33  per  cent.* 

Hazleton  is  a  bright,  clean,  progressive  city,  largely  German  (not 
Pennsylvania  Dutch),  with  an  excellent  system  of  schools,  and  yet  the 
percentage  of  retarded  pupils  is  75.  It  is  strongly  to  be  suspected  that 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  five  other  places  studied,  the  nature  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  industrial  conditions  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  retardation  in  the  schools  than  anything  for  which  the 
schools  themselves  are  responsible.  By  no  study  of  school  methods 
in  other  cities  could  Woonsocket,  for  instance,  alter  the  ]>roportion  of 
French  Canadians  in  her  population,  or  learn  how  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  time  incident  to  the  racial  and  religious  custom  of  sending 
the  children  to  a  French  parochial  school  for  a  year  or  two  to  prepare 
for  confirmation. 


a  Compare  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Laggards  in  Our  Schools,  p.  3:  7  per  cent  to  75  per 
cent  retarded, 
ft  Idem,  p.  3. 
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OHIIiDBEN  LBAVINQ  SGHOOIi  TO  GO  TO  WORK. 


PrriLS    OVER     AGE     COMPARED    WITH    PUPILS     UNDER     AGE    AND    OF 

NORMAL  AGE. 

Table   ll2.-NL'liUKR   AND    PER    CENT    OF  PUPILS    OVER  AGE,  UNDER   AGE,   AND 

OF  NORMAL  AGE,  ACCORDING  TO  STANDARD  U. 


Locality. 


Pftwtucket,  R.  I.. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I 
Columbfu,  Ga — 
Columbia,  8.  C... 
Plymouth,  Pa..., 
Hasleton,  Pa 

Total , 


Otu 

'age. 

Under  age. 

Normal  age. 

Total 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

2,967 

68.2 

347 

6.8 

1,785 

35.0 

6.QBB 

1.844 

ea.7 

319 

11.0 

733 

25.3 

2.8K 

790 

61.5 

173 

11.4 

570 

37.1 

1.533 

786 

60.8 

231 

14.9 

531 

34.3 

1.548 

»72 

48.7 

324 

18.1 

594 

33.2 

1.790 

1,748 

76.0 

32 

1.4 

550 

23.6 

2.330 

9,007 

69.3 

1,426 

9.4 

4,7G3 

3L3 

15.196 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  over  age  or  retarded  pupils  form  in 
every  place  the  largest  group,  the  under  age  pupils,  those  who  are 
really  further  along  than  could  be  expected  from  ^thoir  age,  are  by  no 
means  a  negligible  factor.  We  find  the  advanced  children  numbering 
21.9  per  cent  of  the  retarded  in  Columbus,  29.4  per  cent  in  Columbia, 
and  37.1  per  cent,  or  nearly  two-fifths,  in  Plymouth.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Pawtucket  they  are  11.7  per  cent,  and  in  Hazleton  sink  far 
below  it,  amounting  to  only  1.8  per  cent. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  RETARDED  AND  ADVANCED  PUPILS   IN   THE  GRADES. 

The  grade  distribution  of  both  over  age  and  under  age  children  is 
clearly  shown  in  Table  110,  but  for  convenience  of  reference  these 
figures  are  grouped  in  Tabic  113  immediately  following: 


Table   113.— PER   CENT   OF   Pl'l'lLS    rNDKK   AGE   AND    OVER    AGE   IN   E  VCH  GRADE 

ACCORD  IN  (J  TO  STANDARD  II. 


Locality. 


Pawtucket,  R.  L: 

Incliirage 

Over  ape 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.: 

Underage 

Overage 

Columbus.  Ga.: 

Tnilerage 

Over  age 

Cohiiiibia.  S.  ('.: 

rnderage 

Overage 

Plymouth,  Pa.: 

Under  age 

Over  age 

Hazleton,  Pa.: 

Under  age 

Over  a;n> 


12.3  I 
44.4 

•JO.  8 
4r..  8 

•23  r> 

■.u.  0 

.'.1.4 


.ill.  7 
.il.(i 

A. .-) 
.V2.  :i 


Per  cent  of  pupils  In  gr.ide  - 


4.G 

r>7. 7 


10.4 

:.4. 9 
3.8  ; 

iw.  4 

14.0 
.■(■..  5 

1.7    . 
7J.  1 


7.5  I 

(>5.5  ;      74.0 


5.2  , 
(•«3.  S  I 

7.1 


5.0  , 
5«i.4 

fi.S 
57.7 


I 


u.y 
•■•:.9 


yO.7 


fi.7 
W).3 

13.6 
54.  G 

I 

.r> 

<'2.6  ■■ 


7.< 
5.H.  2 

11.7 
4S.  1 


■<\.[) 


.'..  2 
79.5 


■.».0 
.-.  {.  4 

.4 

SI.  2 


2.5 
S2.0 


.6 
S4.3 


17.7 
42.3 


5«;.o  •    

20.9      

45.8    

7.2 
<:6.d 

14.2    

49.3 ; 
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The  following  table  shows  similar  facts  for  Pawtucket  and  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.y  and  Hazleton,  Pa.,  using  7  years  as  normal  age  for 
first  grade. 

PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  UNDER  AOE  AND  OVER  AOE  IN  EACH  GRADE,  USING  7  YEARS 

AS  NORMAL  AGE  FOR  FIRST  GRADE. 


Locality. 


Pftwtucket,  R.  I.: 

rnderage 

Overage 

Woonsorket,  R.  L: 

Underage 

Overage. 

Hazleton,  Pa.: 

Underage 

Overage 


Per  oent  of  pupUs  In  grade^ 


55.6 
15.0 

53.2 
20.9 

47.7 
10.5 


3. 


42.3 
26.3 

34.5 
40.1 

27.9  ! 
39.8  I 


3G.2 
35.1 

25.4 
52.0 

19.3 
44.9 


4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

31.0 
39.9 

34.9 
37.1 

35.1 
30.8 

43.7 
27.6 

53.0 
14.0 

23.5 
57.fi 

50.6 
5U.2 

3L8 
44.4 

3U.4 
35.4 

31.0 
30.1 

17.4 
52.1 

18.5 
52.1 

18.8 
46.9 

1R.0 
43.0 

15.7 
5L8 

9. 


5a3 

15.8 

57.7 
18.8 


Considering  first  the  retarded  pupils,  perhaps  the  most  striking 
fact  is  the  large  proportion  found  in  the  upper  grades.  Of  course, 
the  upper  grades  have  so  decreased  in  size  that  these  large  per- 
centages mean  rather  small  absolute  numbers;  neverthelessi  as  the 
backward  pupils  are  those  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  drop- 
ping out  as  they  grow  older,  it  is  surprising  to  finil  that  they  keep 
up  their  proportion  so  well.  It  will  be  remembered  that  standard  II, 
by  which  Table  110  is  made  out,  takes  six  years  as  the  normal  age  in 
the  first  grade  for  Pawtucket,  Woonsocket,  and  Hazleton,  and  seven 
years  elsewhere,  while  several  writers  who  have  recently  discussed 
the  subject,  take  any  age  under  8  as  uorinal  for  the  first  grade.  To 
see  how  this  difference  in  standard  would  affect  the  relative  results 
the  second  part  of  the  table  was  made  out,  using  the  higher  age  for 
the  three  cities  concerned.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  this  changes 
the  per  cent  of  retardation  m  the  upper  grades,  it  does  not  greatly 
change  its  proportion  as  compared  with  the  lower  grades. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  variation  of  increasing  and  decreasing 
retardation  in  the  grades  is  the  same  here  as  that  noted  in  Table  109. 
Beginning  with  a  large  proportion  of  retarded  pupils  in  the  first 
grade,  the  percentages  increase  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  after 
wliich  tlioy  (l(»cHne.  This  curve  is  not  wholly  regular.  Columbia 
shows  a  sud(l(»n  and  inexplicable  rise  in  the  sixth  grade,  with  an 
even  more  marked  decreiiso  in  tlu^  sovrnth,  wlul(*  Plymouth  shows  a 
wavy  line,  with  its  two  highest  points  at  the  third  and  the  seventh 
grades.  Ilazleton  and  Pawtucket  both  show  an  increase  of  retarda- 
tion in  the  final  grade,  which,  though  slight,  is  difficult  of  explanation. 

The  distribution  of  the  under-age  pupils  shows  a  certain  tendency 
to  reverse  that  of  the  over-age  pupils.  Beginning  with  a  fair  and  in 
some  cases  with  a  large  proportion  in  the  lowest  grade,  they  diminish 
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in  the  middle  grades  and  increase  in  the  higher.  This  tendency  is, 
however,  considerably  less  regular  even  than  the  curve  of  the  over- 
age pupils.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  upper  grades  the 
over-age  pupils  are  more  and  the  imder-age  pupils  less  numerous  than 
one  would  expect  to  find  them. 

COMPARATIVE   RETARDATION   OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Since  this  is  not  a  study  of  the  scholastic  abiUty  of  boys  versus 
girls,  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  give  a  detailed  table  of  their 
relative  standing,  but  the  following  summary  shows  in  a  general  way 
the  proportion  of  retardation  for  each: 

Table  114.-C0MPARATIVE  RETARDATION  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  ACCORDING  TO 

STANDARD  II. 


Locality. 


Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Woonsocket.  R.  I 

Columbiis,  Ga 

Columbia.  S.  C. . . 
Plymouth.  Pa.... 
HazIetoD,  Pa. 


Per  cent  of  retarda- 
tion. 


Boys. 


59.3 
02.8 
53.4 
53.4 
50.8 
77.2 


Girls. 


57.0 
64.6 
49.8 
48.4 
46.5 
72.7 


Excess  of  retarda- 
tion (per  cent). 


Boys. 


4.0 


7.2 

10.3 

0.2 

6.1 


Girls. 


2.8 


It  will  be  remombored  that  table  109  showed  that  except  in 
Columbus  and  Plymouth  the  girls  began  their  school  life  later  than 
the  boys,  so  that  normally  they  should  show  the  largest  proportion 
of  retardation.  Yet,  in  every  place  but  Woonsocket,  the  boys  show 
an  excess,  which  varies  from  4.0  per  cent  in  Pawtucket  to  10.3  per 
cent  in  Columbia.  The  greater  amount  among  girls  in  Woonsocket 
calls  to  mind  another  exception  in  that  city.  In  the  study  of  the 
children  it  was  found  than  among  the  French  Canadians  of  Woon- 
socket appeared  a  t(*ndency  not  discovered  elsewhere,  to  regard  the 
education  of  girls  as  of  less  importance  than  that  of  boys.  They 
were  taken  out  of  school  more  generally  as  they  reached  the  legal 
age,  while  elsewhere  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to  keep  the  girls  in 
school,  even  if  the  bo^^s  came  out  to  work.  The  attitude  toward 
the  education  of  girls,  of  which  this  diiFf^encc^  was  an  indication,  may 
account  for  this  exceptional  amount  of  retardation  among  them. 


AVERAGE   RETARDATION    PER   PUPIL   FOR   EACH   LOOALrPY. 

The  average  amount  of  retardation  per  pupil,  measured  in  years, 
was  obtained  from  the  aggrt»gate  number  of  years  of  retardation 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled.  The  summary  for 
the  different  places  visited  is  as  follows: 
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116.— AVSRAOE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RETARDATION  PER  PUPIL  ENROL], ED 

ACCORDING  TO  STANDARD  II. 


LocaUty. 


Average  years  of  retardation. 


Boys. 


PawtQoket.  R.  I I  1.0f« 

Woonaoeket.  R.  I \.W 

Cdainbus,  Ga. '  .hs 

CMumMa^B.  0. I  HH 

PlymoathiPa. !  .87 

Huteton^Pa. !  1.61 


Glrb. 

Total. 

0.99 

1.03 

l.d<i 

l.TiS 

.K? 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.72 

.m 

1.28 

1.40 

ExoeiB  of 
retarda- 
tion of 

boys  over 

that  of 

Rirls 

(percent). 


7.1 

2.8 

»».0 

15.8 

20.8 

18.0 


The  above  table  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  difference  between 
bojrs  and  girls  than  the  preceding,  and  as  a  measure  of  amount  of 
retardation  is  more  accurate,  since  the  number  of  pupils  retarded 
and  the  number  of  years  retarded  are  both  factors  in  the  result. 
There  appears  more  variation  between  one  place  and  another  than 
in  the  preceding  table,  the  per  cent  that  the  retardation  of  boys 
exceeds  that  of  girls  ranging  from  2.6  in  Woonsocket  to  20.8  in  Ply- 
mouth. It  is  evident  that  while  proportionately  more  girls  than  boys 
were  retarded  in  Woonsocket,  their  degree  of  retardation  was  not  so 
great;  they  were  not  as  far  behind  the  classes  in  which  they  should 
be  found. 

NUMBEB  OF  BSPEATEK8  AS  A  KSA8UBS  OF  BETABDATIGN. 

So  far  only  the  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  different  grades  have  been 
considered  as  a  measure  of  retardation.  The  number  of  repeaters, 
i.  e.,  of  chihlren  who  are  working  in  the  same  grade  for  a  second  or 
even  a  third  year,  funiishea  a  second  means  of  estimating  retardation, 
which  will  bring  to  light  some  cases  which  escaped  the  first  test.  For 
while  not  all  retarded  children  are  repeaters,  all  rej)eaters  are  retarded; 
yet  a  child  who  began  school  earlier  than  the  normal  age  for  the  first 
grade  might  be  retarded  by  repeating  one  or  even  two  grades  without 
appearing  in  the  list  of  children  over  age. 

But  the  study  of  ropeatt»rs  has  a  second  and  no  less  important  pur- 
pose. For  one  of  the  leading  school  problems  of  the  day  is  elimination 
in  the  lower  grades.  How  many  children  really  go  through  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  how  many  fall  out  by  the  way  i  To  answer  this, 
we  need  to  know  how  many  are  beginning  school  each  year.  If  we 
can  find  out  how  many  children  begin  school  each  year,  we  can  com- 
pute how  many  remain  in  the  final  elementary  grade.  Now,  if  we 
know  the  number  of  repeaters  in  the  first  grade,  we  know  approxi- 
mately the  number  who  are  beginning  school.     For  though  a  few 
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begin  In  grades  above  the  fiTHt,  and  tliough  mon;  begin  their  school 
life  in  one  place  and  contiiuie  it  in  aiiotlier,  thus  increasing  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  on  the  real  beginners,  these  can  not  constitute  more 
than  a  ver^  small  proportion,  and  those  of  the  latt<^  class  who  come 
from  other  localities  to  enter  liigher  grades  are  to  some  extent  bal- 
anced by  those  wlio  leave  the  higher  grades  to  go  to  other  localities. 

It  is,  of  course,  fully  recognized  that  no  six  cities  can  furnish  data 
that  will  settle  for  any  other  cities  so  intricate  a  statistical  problem 
as  this  of  the  relation  of  retardation  and  elimination.  If  the  six  cities 
had  been  selected  at  random,  and  their  racial,  industrial,  and  educa- 
tional conditions  had  remained  unknown,  few  inferences  of  any  value 
whatever  could  be  drawn  from  the  mere  statement  of  the  figures. 
The  figures  nught  indeed  serve  to  confirm  (not,  of  course,  to  prove) 
or  to  disprove  the  universal  validity  of  a  proposed  method  for  deriving 
the  number  of  begiimers,  when  that  number  is  not  directly  reported, 
from  other  figures.  But  beyond  that,  a  random  selection  of  cities 
could  serve  no  important  purpose. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  six  cities  forming  tlie 
subject  of  this  study,  general  conditions  have  been  described  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  give  a  real  value  to  the  direct  data  on  the  topic  of  re- 
peating which  have  been  so  kindly  furnished  by  the  superintendents. 

Before  introducing  any  of  the  figures,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
problem  of  deciding  in  a  j^ivcn  case  whether  a  pupil  is  a  repeater  or 
not  is  far  from  being  an  alto«^ether  simple  one. 

The  best  ilhistration  of  the  difficulties  that  niav  arise — and  of  the 
special  circumstances  without  a  knowledge  of  wliich  any  attempt  at 
correct  inferences  froni  the  niere  figures  nuist  fail — is  found  in  the 
following  quotations  from  letters  from  the  suj)erintendent  of  the 
Woonsocket  schools,  accompanying  the  desired  statistics: 

February  28,  1910. 

About  50  per  cent  of  our  child  poj)ulntion  (5  to  15)  are  in  parochial 
schools  and  there  arc  frequent  intenliani^^es  between  the  two  systems 
of  schools.  Four-lift  lis  of  the  children  in  ^Voonsocket  are  of  non- 
English-speaking  j)arentage.  If  the  accounts  of  the  different  cities 
are  to  be  of  any  sort  of  value  to  the  interested  student,  the  conditions 
ought  to  he  fully  understood  both  as  to  character  of  people  and 
periods  of  promotion. 

Children  enter  our  schools  three  times  a  year,  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms.  Most  of  them  enter  in  the  fall  and 
spring.  We  have  yearly  promotions.  Those  entering  the  spring 
term  of  twelve  weeks  I  do  not  regard  as  repeaters  when  they  are  reg- 
istered again  in  the  same  gratle  in  the  fall 

The  (juestions  I  proposed  to  mv  teachers  last  term  were:  How 
jnany  oi  your  present  registration  Iiave  been  one  yoar  in  this  grade 
and  are  now  repeating  it  ^     Wliv  were  thev  not  promoted? 

We  have  many  '*over-age"  pupils,  and  many  more  ''repeaters" 
than  I  wish;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as  far  as  the  latter  is 
concerned  our  record  will  not  compare  unfavorably  with  other  manu- 
facturing  cities  of  New  EugVaud. 
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Makch  16,  1^10. 

I  am  9R>-irsr  joa  io-^t  ii»  ppquixM  aiiia  in  !^M:mrvi  to ''  iv}^e«i«rft*' 
in  our  schcok.  Tbe  firiires  aiv  coznpiie«.i  from  liw  *n>v>^rsK  pvMi  br 
the  se<vft^  ;^&rbe2s  in  the  fall  i^rm  to  tiie  qix^ion.  "Hov  niAnv  of 
the  chBdiTO  *t  lire^em  resristw^  in  jour  fvhv»l  hare  KN»n  in  this 
grade  a  Tev  mzi'I  atp  now  nepeAtinf!  it  r  The  an>vexs  have  i^^feit^nce 
onlr  to  tike  public  schools.  The  work  in  the  puvxiiiAl  .  KnMich''  :!«rhooJs 
does  not  correfp'Ond  to  that  of  the  public  srhook,  and  it  would  beimpo»* 
sibk  to  tell  just  what  those  coming  to  us  from  those  schoi>ls  have  done. 

The  fall  term  closed  on  December  17  and  the  enroUment  was 
reported  at  that  time.  The  data  were  coUeoieil  in  NoTember  when 
the  registration  wotdd  be  slightlv  less.  A  rear  ap>  one  of  the  Kit'iich 
parochial  schoob  here  was  closed  and  some  250  children  were  turned 
mto  twTo  of  our  puUic  schools.  Of  course  we  wei^  overrun,  our 
CTades  broken  up.  and  the  schools  thrown  into  moi>^  or  lo^  confusion* 
1  ou  will  tmderstand  tliat  this  unexpected  influx  of  children  seriou^y 
interfered  with  our  school  work  ana  that  **n^{)eating"  in  many  casos 
was  absolutelv  necessarv. 

It  was  evident  at  once  from  a  reading  of  the  preceiling  letter  that 
to  compute  the  percentage  of  repeaters  from  the  data  given  would 
result  in  an  error,  for  the  reason  that  the  list  of  repeaters  included  no 
names  of  pupils  who  had  entered  from  parochial  schools,  while  such 
pupils  were  included  in  the  total  enn^llment.  The  j>er  i*ent  of  r**|>eat* 
ers  would  therefore  be  too  small.  It  might,  of  course,  be  assumed 
that  no  pupil  entering  frc»m  parochial  schools  ought  to  be  considered 
a  repeater,  but  in  the  absence  of  definite  information  on  the  subject 
this  seems  a  violent  assumption. 

More  important  still,  it  would  be  impossible  to  know  the  nuinl>er 
of  real  beginners,  unless  it  should  be  assumed  that  all  pupils  in  the 
first  grade  entering  from  parochial  schools  ought  to  Ih^  cousidonHl 
beginners,  no  matter  where  they  had  been  in  the  parochial  school, 
or  that  the^'  all  ought  to  be  considered  repeaters. 

In  view  of  this  uncertainty  in  reganl  to  pupils  who  had  attended 
other  tlian  public  schools  during  the  previous  year,  it  would  siuMU 
better  to  omit  them  frojn  the  total  enrollniont.  as  well  as  from  the 
number  of  repeaters.  Tlie  information  necessary  for  this  phui.  how- 
ever, was  obtainable  only  for  the  first  grade  and  without  distinction 
of  sex.  The  letter  from  tlie  superinteiident  of  the  Woiuisocket 
schools,  transmitting  this  information,  sets  forth  so  well  the  mixed 
composition  of  grade  1  and  the  dilliculty  of  (U»cidi!ig  between  begin- 
ners and  repeaters  that  it  is  worth  quoting: 

Maucii  30.  11)10. 

Number  of  difforont  pupils  enroUetl,  fall  term 076 

Number  of  new  pupib,  thoee  who  have  novor  boforc  attiMulod  public 

schools r,7S 

N  umber  who  have  entered  lai*t  half  of  previous  year I  LM» 

Number  of  "repeaters" * n  i:r> 

—  812 

Number  from  parochial  schools  (reijistered  from  time  to  lime  in  public 
schools)  and  from  out  of  town  public  schools 134 

«  Ib  the  detailed  data  140  repeaters  wore  li&tod  and  \.Vi\ATV\iiv\\iQT  \A\M^^l^v\\\\^»\^v^»^^ss«w 
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It  has  been  impossible  to  predicate  anything  in  regard  to  those 
chihken  drifting  into  the  public  schools  from  tne  parochial  schools. 
Their  parents  are  a  migratory  lot,  living  now  in  one  part  of  the  city 
and  now  in  another,  moving  out  of  the  city  and  then  back  again, 
sending  their  children  part  of  the  time  to  thepublic  schools  and  part 
of  the  time  to  the  parochial.  It  is  also  difhcult  to  tell  how  much 
Uttle  children  coming  from  out  of  town  to  the  first  grades  have  been 
to  school  and  whether  they  are  repeaters  or  not. 

A  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Plymouth  schools  illustrates 
other  difficulties: 

February  27,  1910. 

Our  grading  is  somewhat  different  from  most  towns.  We  have 
grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  high  school,  but  we  have  no  hard  and  fast 
line  between  the  grades.  For  illustration,  we  had  about  150  pupils 
of  seventh  grade  at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  September,  1909. 
The  best  one-third  of  them  was  placed  in  one  room,  the  next  best 
one-third  in  another  room,  and  likewise  the  poorest  third  in  another 
room.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  year  every  pupil  will  be  promoted, 
nearly  all  first-mentioned  pupils  will  go  to  graoe  8,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  second-mentioned  tnird  and  perhaps  3  or  4  of  the  lowest  third 
will  also  go  to  grade  8.  The  remainder  of  these  now  grade  7  will  be 
first  division  grade  7  next  fall,  but  a  different  set  of  texts  is  always 
provided,  somewhat  more  difficult  than  the  former  year.  A  few 
moments  ago  I  found  in  grade  8  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
pupils  were  more  than  14  years  of  age  and  therefore  behind  their 
grade,  and  yet  thev  are  not  ''repeaters;*'  not  a  single  one  has  ever 
Dcen  over  that  work  before. 

In  regard  to  the  problem  described  above  it  was  decided  to  consider 
as  a  repeater  any  pupil  who  had  been  in  his  present  grade  (ignoring 
''division*'  lines)  more  than  a  year. 

Anotlier  difficulty  arose  in  tlie  mind  of  the  superintendent  in  Colum- 
bia: should  those  wlio  were  repeating  the  grade  by  reason  of  pro- 
lonjijed  abscTice  from  school  the  hitter  part  of  the  previous  year  be 
considered  as  re[)ealers,  or  only  tliose  who  having  remained  in  school 
to  tlie  end  of  the  previous  year  failed  of  promotion?  It  was  decided 
to  include  both  classes. 

Everv  eiFort  was  made  to  render  the  data  from  the  six  cities  com- 
parable.  But  after  all,  some  local  circumstances,  such  as  those 
described  above  and  others  that  will  be  mentioned  later,  must  be 
allowed  for. 

DISTRIBl'TION    OF    REPEATERS    BY    GRADES. 

Takinjj:,  then,  the  data  received  from  the  supenntendents  of  the 
various  schools  ^studied,  we  have  in  Table  116  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  repeaters  in  each  grade: 
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This  table  cloos  not  repreaent  thft  facts  quite  accurately  f<ir  Woon- 
socket  on  accu\int  of  two  errors.  In  the  first  J>la<:e,  tlio  onrollnii^lit 
for  the  first  irrade  is  somewhat  too  larf;c,  including  soiiio  clu])li<:ute 
eDrolIments,  and,  secondly,  the  numher  of  rcjN'nU^n  in  too  Hinnll, 
since  pupils  entering  from  parochial  and  r)Ut-of-town  HtihooU  wenj 
systematically  omitted  from  the  lij^t  of  rcix^atvrH,  whilo  they  went 
not  omitted  from  the  enrollment.  So  far  an  eonrternn  the  money 
cost  of  the  repealer  to  the  taxpayer,  or  the  edueationni  rcHporiMbility 
of  the  puhli''  sch'H>ls,  this  in  |>erfectly  fair.  But  for  the  purp'M-x  of 
a  broad  ('oni|)arison  l^rtween  one  city  and  anothiT,  or  of  a  ti*'n"rii\ 
consideration  of  the  educational  intcre-stM  of  all  tlio  childriiii,  HUcti 
cases  should  not  be  i^ored. 
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This  latter  source  of  error  undoubtedly  affects  the  Plymouth  data 
also.  Discussing  the  general  situation  there,  the  superintendent 
writes: 

We  have  several  hundred  pupils  who  do  not  come  to  us  until  they 
are  9  or  10  years  of  age.  I  refer  to  those  who  attend  the  parochial 
schools  during  the  first  three  years  of  school  age.  When  these  do 
come  to  us  they  generally  enter  the  first  grade.  These  people  are  not 
backward,  as  you  remark;  they  simply  are  not  developed  m  our  line. 

In  Plymouth  only  13  pupils  are  reported  as  repeating  on  accoimt 
of  change  of  schools,  so  it  is  evident  that  these  *' several  hundred 
pupils"  have  not  been  counted  as  repeaters.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  Plymouth  list  of  258  repeaters  would  be  greatly  increased  if  it 
included  those  w^ho,  coming  from  other  schools,  are  put  back  into 
grades  they  have  already  gone  through  m  those  schools. 

In  Hazleton  only  5  are  reported  as  repeating  on  account  of  a 
change  of  schools.  We  have  no  data  to  show  how  many  have  come 
into  the  public  from  private  or  parochial  schools,  but  unless  condi- 
tions are  strikingly  different  from  those  found  elsewhere,  this  can 
only  mean  that  those  who  are  in  lower  grades  than  they  should  be  on 
account  of  having  attended  other  schools  are  not  counted  as  repeaters. 

In  the  southern  localities  visited  the  problem  of  the  children  from 
parochial  schools  does  not  exist  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

In  three  out  of  the  four  northern  cities,  then — ^Woonsocket, 
Plymouth,  and  Hazleton — the  pupils  entering  from  parochial  schools, 
while  counted  m  the  enrollment,  were  pnictically  omitted  from  the 
list  of  repeaters,  unless  by  reason  of  a  (loubl(^  change  they  were  found 
for  two  successive  years  in  the  same  grade  in  the  public-school  system. 
This  fact  may  serve  to  explain  some  portion  of  tlie  wide  difference 
between  the  amount  of  retardation  which  the  preceding  section 
showed  to  exist  in  H)()8  and  the  proportion  of  repeaters  here  shown 
for  1910.  It  also  emphasizes  the  impossihiUty  of  deducing  the 
number  of  n^peators  frc^n  the  nnmber  of  retarded  pupils  A^ithout 
fuller  informnti(m  on  this  and  simihir  points  tlian  is  usually  obtainable. 

Bearin<r  in  mind  that  the  number  of  rej)eaters  as  shown  in  Table  116 
is  probably  an  understatement,  we  still  see  two  striking  points — the 
variation  by  grades  and  the  ahnost  unvaryinj^  preponderance  of  boys. 

As  to  the  lirst  point,  in  the  places  wliero  school  attemhince  is  com- 
pulsory, the  largest  number  and  proportion  of  repc^aters  are  found  in 
the  first  two  grades  —with  the  ex('(»ption  of  llazl'^ton.  in  the  first  —and 
the  tendency  is  for  this  proportion  to  (hnnnish  as  the  grades  a<ivanre. 
In  Plymouth  tlie  variation  is  altogether  irregular.  It  has  been  shown 
that  tlieattendancelawswereeasilv  and  frecuientlvevachMlin  Plvmouth, 
whieli  mav  have  some  connection  with  tliis  irr(»<xularitv.  In  the  two 
places  where  attemhnice  i>  optional  the  first  grade  has  proportionately 
fewer  repeaters  tiian  >om<'  of  tlie  liigher  grailes.  InC'olumbus  the  sixth 
grade  shows  as  hi%'h  a  perc<»ntage  as  the  iirst,  and  tli(^  seventh  grade 
shows  a  ])er<-enta^'^e    •oii.'-i<!eral)ly   higluT.     The   mere   fact  of  com- 
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pukoiy  or  noncompulsonr  attendance  may  explain  a  considerable 
pari  of  this  difference.  Where  attendance  is  enforced  thtr  dull  ciuld 
nrast  remain  in  school  a  certain  number  of  years,  even  though  he 
repeats  every  grade  he  enters,  sometimes  spending  three  years  over 
the  work  which  should  be  done  in  one  year.  Naturally  he  does  not 
advance  very  far,  and  the  upper  gra<le8,  which  only  the  brighter 
scholars  reach,  show  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  repeaters.  Buc 
where  school  attendance  is  optional,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the^e 
duller  pupils  drop  out  as  soon  as  they  realize  that  they  can  not  keep 
up  with  their  mates,  thus  explaining  the  smaller  proportion  of 
repeaters  in  the  low  grades.  As  the  brighter  children  reach  the 
higher  grades  they  also  reach  the  age  at  which  custom  sanctions  their 
going  to  work,  and  the  interruptions  due  to  this  cause  account  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  repeating.  In  Columbia,  for  instance, 
where  the  largest  proportion  of  repeaters  is  found  in  the  fifth  grade. 
85.3  per  cent  of  the  repeating  children  are  12  and  13  years  old.  iSee 
Table  118.) 

Looking  at  the  table  as  a  whole,  there  is  an  unexpectedly  large  pro- 
portion of  repeaters  in  the  upper  grades.  In  Plymouth  the  percent- 
age in  the  seventh  grade  b  very  nearly  as  large  as  in  the  first,  in 
Columbus  it  is  larger,  and  Columbus,  Columbia,  and  Hazleton  aU 
show  proportionately  more  in  the  fifth  grade  than  in  the  first. 

PER   CE3rr  OF   BOT   AND   GIRL   REPEATERS   COMPARED. 

As  between  the  sexes,  the  boys  almost  without  exception  show  an 
excess  of  repeat^-rs  in  all  places  and  all  grades.  Table  116  shows  the 
detailed  compari^jn.  but  the  difference  is  ;>erhaps  brought  out  more 
strikingly  by  the  foJlov.ing  summarj',  whir-h  r;omiian.-.s  the  per  cent 
of  repeaters  amon;^  Un??  and  jrirls.  and  also  the  per  cent  by  which 
boys  retarded  a  nil  UiV^  r^j^eating  exr^^d  girls: 
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Of  course  the  fact  that  the  figures  in  the  last  two  columns  repre- 
sent conditions  for  two  different  years  weakens  any  conclusioiis  to 
be  drawn  from  the  wi<le  variatioQ  shown  there.  Nevertheless  the 
comparison  seem»  to  indicate  rather  strongly  not  only  that  retardation 
is  found  less  frequently  among  girls,  but  that  when  it  occurs  it  is  apt 
to  be  less  sarious  in  degree,  far  less  frequently  involving  the  spendmg 
of  a  second  year  in  the  same  grade.  In  the  study  of  ages  in  grades 
it  was  found  that  while  the  girls  usually  began  school  at  a  somewhat 
later  age  than  the  boys  they  displayed  a  tendency  to  catch  up  with  the 
latter,  so  that  the  disparity  lessened  as  the  upper  grades  were  reached. 
The  relative  infrequoncy  of  repeating  among  girls  shows  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  this  catching-up  process  is  accomplished. 

AQ£8    OF    REPEATERS. 

The  number  of  repeaters,  by  age  and  sex,  is  shown  for  each  city  in 
Table  118  following: 
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It  is  diJrioult  to  draw  anj'  coiiehisions  from  the  ages  of  the  repeaters 
as  aiiown  in  Table  118.  Taking  the  wliole  gmup,  7  and  13  years  are 
the  ages  at  wliicli  iIlc  greatcyt  imnilKT  an-  found,  and  to  some  extent 
this  same  dislrtbulion  is  fouiul  in  the  diffrnMit  localities.  There  is  a 
tendency  for  (he  largest  mimlK'rs  to  be  found  at  7  or  8  years,  and 
again  at  from  11  to  13  years,  afu-r  wliicli  the  decline  is  very  rapid. 
A  noticeable  feiiture  is  the  number  found  at  the  higher  ages. 
TJuit  over  onc-tiflh  {2'-i.2  per  cent)  should  l)C  13  years  and  over  is 
unexpected.  It  is  far  more  in  accordance  with  preconceived  ideas  to 
find  that  something  over  two-fiftlis  (41,(i  percent)  are  under  10  years. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  a  narrow  nuirgin  of  variation  from  7  to  13 
years,  inclusive;  repealing  evidently  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  young 
pupils. 

Tlie  numberof  repeaters,  by  ages  and  grades,  is  shown  for  each  ci^ 
in  Table  119. 
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tasu  III.— number  of  repeaters,  by  aobs,  grades,  and  cities, 
[Fail  o[  1(109  [K  WoonaookBt  and  spring  □[  IBID  lor  olber  cltln.] 
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When  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  ages  in  grades  of  the  repeat- 
era,  as  shou'n  by  the  above  table,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  man; 
of  these  children  were  badlj  retarded  before  begimiing  the  repetition 
of  the  particular  grade  in  which  they  are  found.  Take  the  Pawtucket 
repeaters  in  the  second  grade,  for  instance.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  6  was  the  mode  age  for  begianing  school  in  Pawtucket.  As  these 
statistics  were  collected  in  the  spring,  a  child  who  had  entered  at  6, 
passed  through  the  first  grade  and  nearly  finished  repeating  the 
second,  would  naturally  bb  about  9  years  old,  but  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  children  here  listed  were  above  this  age.  Those  who  were  repeating 
the  third  grade  should  be  ID  at  the  outride,  but  again  about  one-fourth 
were  above  this  age.  Those  repeating  the  fourth  grade  should  be 
at  moat  1 1 ,  but  not  far  from  half  were  from  one  to  three  years  older;  in 
the  next  grade  about  two-fifths  were  additionally  retarded,  and  so  on. 

In  Woonsocket,  where  the  statistics  were  collected  in  the  fall,  the 
repeaters  in  the  second  grade,  if  they  entered  school  at  the  mode  age 
of  6,  should  be  8  years  old,  but  not  far  from  half  were  older;  in  the 
third  grade,  where  9  would  be  the  normal  age,  more  than  half  were 
above  it.  In  Plymouth  over  half  the  rei)eater8  in  the  second  grade 
were  over  10,  the  normal  age  for  those  who  entered  at  7  and  repeated 
one  grade,  while  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  third  and  one-half  of  those 
in  the  fourth  grade  showed  retardation  beyond  that  caused  by  repeat- 
ing this  particular  grade.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  cliililren  cither  entered  school  late  or  had  more  than  once 
rcpoutod  a  grade.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  four  or 
five  yeans  above  the  normal  age,  it  is  not  improbable  that  both 
causes  had  been  at  work, 

T*BLE  lao.-NL'MlSER  OF  PUPILS  OF  SPECIFIED 
PAWTUCKET.  B.  I. 
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The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  important  question  of  bow  much 
education  the  children  are  to  get  is  apparent.  Take  the  14-year-old 
repeaters  in  Plymouth,  for  instance.  Out  of  42,  only  1 1  had  reached 
or  passed  the  fifth  grade,  21  bad  not  reached  the  fourth,  16  were  in  the 
first  and  second.  What  were  the  chances  that  any  of  these  children 
would  return  to  school,  having  reached  the  age  at  which  compulsory 
attendance  ceases  1  In  Woonsocket  42  children  of  various  ages  were 
beginning  their  second  year's  work  in  the  fourth  grade.  If  they 
should  all  keep  on  without  any  further  retardation,  the  5  who  were  9 
years  old  might  expect  to  get  through  the  eighth  grade,  but  the  rest 
would  drop  out  at  successively  lower  grades,  not  one  having  any 
reasonable  chance  of  finishing  the  elementary  course. 

The  real  seriousness  of  the  question  of  repeating  lies  in  the  fact  that 
for  most  children  it  means  a  practical  certainty  that  they  will  never 
accomplish  the  work  of  the  primary  schools.  Experience  has  shown 
that  for  the  great  majority  13  or  14  years  marks  the  end  of  their  school 
life.  If  repeating  meant  spending  a  year  longer  in  the  elementary 
grades  it  would  be  a  sufiiciently  serious  matter,  but  when  it  means, 
as  in  moat  cases  it  does,  that  a  child  must  actually  forfeit  a  year,  it  is 
hard  to  exaggerate  ita  gravity.  Certainly  the  causes  which  lead  to 
so  serious  a  waste  and  loss  deserve  consideration. 


CAUSES  OF  BEPEATINO,  BT  AOE  AND  SEX. 

The  causes  of  repeating,  as  assigned  by  the  teachers  in  whose 
grades  the  pupils  were  taking  the  work  a  second  time,  are  shown,  by 
age  and  sex,  in  Table  120: 
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Tabu  120.-Ni;iIBBB  OF  tVVILB  OI  8PXCIFIBB 
WOONSOCKBT,  B.  L 
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As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  number  assigned  to  "change  of 
school  system''  is  too  small  since,  except  in  Pawtucket,  most  of  those 
who  were  delayed  by  this  cause  were  not  counted  as  repeaters.  "  Irreg- 
ular attendance  or  nonattendance"  covers  all  cases  in  i^hich  the  child 
was  either  irregular  in  attendance,  or  entirely  absent  from  school  for  a 
tune,  taken  out,  perhaps,  to  go  to  work  but  later  allowed  to  return, 
or  excluded  because  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  or  other  contagious 
disease  m  his  family.  '' Moving"  is  an  unsatisfactory  term,  since  it 
does  not  explain  whether  the  repetition  is  due  to  a  change  of  schools, 
or  to  absence  due  to  the  moving. 

The  next  group  of  reasons  probably  all  express  one  and  the  same 
cause,  present  in  varying  degrees.  Evidently  if  a  child  is  slow  or 
dull,  or  if  he  is  immature  or  mentally  deficient  or  unprepared,  he  lacks 
ability  to  do  the  regular  work  and  it  will  probably  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  the  teacher  which  of  these  causes  will  be  assigned,  or  whether, 
indeed,  he  will  not  be  classed  under  the  next  head,  as  lacking  interest 
or  application.  This  latter  heading  is  used  to  cover  all  cases  in  which 
a  child  is  described  as  careless,  indifferent,  lazy,  or  unwilling  to  apply 
himself.     The  remaining  causes  need  no  comment. 

Looking  fii-st  at  the  summary,  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  personal 
element  has  entered  largely  into  the  assignment  of  these  causes  and 
that  consequently  comparisons  can  hardly  be  made  between  different 
places. 

The  decisions  represent  the  individual  judgment  of  the  different 
teachers  concerned,  so  that  uniformity  is  impossible.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Pawtucket,  Columbus,  and  Columbia  show 
such  a  large  proportion  of  repeatei^s  on  account  of  lack  of  interest  or 
application,  that  Woonsockct  has  such  an  excess  of  '^slow  or  dulP' 
repeatci-s,  that  ininiaturity  does  not  appear  as  a  cause  at  all  in  the  two 
Pennsylvania  cities,  etc.  Making  all  allowance,  however,  for  such 
variations,  the  summary  shows  an  interesting  grouping  of  causes. 

There  are  two  general  charges  brought  against  our  school  courses 
in  connection  with  repeating  and  retardation  -that  they  are  too  diffi- 
cult and  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  average  child 
to  rouse  his  interest.  vSonie  measure  of  the  degree  in  which  the  first 
charge  is  valid  may  be  found  in  the  number  repeating  on  account  of 
lack  of  ability,  and  of  the  second  in  the  numlxu*  n^peating  on  account 
of  lack  of  interest  or  application.  In  counting  those  repeating  on 
account  of  lack  of  ahilitv  we  should  natunillv  exclude  those  who  are 
mentally  defective,  as  well  as  those  who  are  unprepared,  since  the 
average  curricuhun  is  not  <iesigned  for  eitlicr  class.  Making  this 
omission,  an<l  omitting  from  the*  calculation  the  61  children  for  whom 
no  cause  was  Jissigned,  the  two  causes  account  for  the  following  pro- 
portion: VT  »^  « 
^                                                                                                                                  Number.    Per  cent. 

Lack  of  aV>ility  (including  t»low.  dull,  and  immature) 367        20.  5 

Luck  of  intoToM  or  applicat ion 369        20. 6 
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As  far  as  these  six  places  are  concerned,  these  two  charges  do  not 
seem  to  be  sustained,  since  neither  accounts  for  more  than  one-fifth, 
and  the  two  together  do  not  explain  one-half  of  the  cases  of  re})eating. 
Of  course,  as  Umited  a  study  as  this  can  not  do  more  than  give  a  mere 
indication  of  the  relative  potency  of  different  causes;  but  as  far  as  it 
goes,  it  does  not  indicate  that  the  character  of  the  course  of  study  is 
to  blame  for  all  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  repeating  and  con- 
sequent retardation  here  shown. 

The  most  important  single  cause  here  shown  is  absence  or  irregular 
attendance.  To  this  we  may  very  fairly  add  ''change  of  school  sys- 
tem" and  ''moving, "  since  both  involve  a  break  or  interruption  in  the 
regular  course  of  school  work.'  Combining  these  we  find  they  account 
for  565  cases,  or  31.6  })er  cent  of  the  whole  number  for  whom  causes 
were  given.  Evidently  in  any  study  of  retardation  and  its  causes 
some  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  question  of  attendance.  The  schools 
can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  their  failure  to  teach  children  who 
are  not  ther#  to  be  taught. 

Lack  of  a  knowledge  of  English  seems  a  rather  unimportant  cause, 
accounting  for  only  about  7  i)er  cent  of  the  assigned  causes — or  a 
little  over  8  per  cent  if  we  confine  the  calculation  to  the  four  places  in 
which  foreigners  form  an  appreciable  element.  Poor  health  and 
physical  defects  are  far  more  important,  accounting  for  13.7  per  cent. 
This  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  in  many  cases  the  irregular  at- 
tendance was  probably  due  to  or  accompanied  by  poor  health,  but  it 
is  a  sufficiently  impressive  total  as  it  is. 

The  differences  between  the  sexes  are  rather  unexpected.  Taking 
the  leading  causes  just  discussed  and  omitting,  as  before,  all  for  whom 
no  reasons  were  reported,  we  have  the  following: 

Table  121.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOYS  AND  OF  OIRLS  REPEATING  FOR  SPECI- 
FIED LEADING  CAUSES. 


Causn. 

Boys. 

Girb. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Iiresular  attendance  or  abscncco 

301 
203 
244 
131 

29.7 
20.0 
24.1 
12.9 
6.3 

2M 
164 
125 
115 
64 

34.1 

LacK  of  ability,  slowness.  rliiUncss,  or  immaturity 

21.2 

Lacic  of  interoJt  or  application '. 

16.2 

Poor  health  and  physical  defocts 

14.9 

LackofKnijlbh 

8.2 

a  Includini;  moving  and  chaoge  of  schools. 

The  greater  frequency  of  irregular  attendance  among  girls  is  per- 
haps connected  with  the  question  of  health,  in  which  cause  they  also 
show  an  excess  over  the  boys.  The  proportionately  greater  number 
of  girls  repeating  on  account  of  lack  of  ability  is  rather  curious  in  view 
of  the  fiict  tliat  our  school  courses  are  declared  to  be  better  fitted  to 

o  Some  of  the  caaes  classed  as  due  to  poor  health  involved  ^b^i^uc^  Via\sv  ^^^s^^ssi^ 
these  are  not  included  here. 
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girls  than  boys.  However,  as  there  is  no  cause  in  which  the  teacher's 
individual  judgment  would  play  a  larger  part  than  in  this,  and  as  we 
have  no  means  of  allowing  for  this  variation,  it  is  unsafe  to  draw  any 
conclusions. 

The  relative  weight  of  the  other  leading  causes  is  about  what  might 
have  been  expected.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  and  belief 
that  on  the  whole  girls  are  more  apt  to  apply  themselves  to  their 
studies  and  that  their  health  is  not  quite  as  good.  As  to  lack  of  Eng- 
Ush,  the  more  secluded  life  of  the  girl  naturally  keeps  her  more  ex- 
clusively among  those  who  speak  her  own  tongue  and  so  hinders  her 
acquisition  of  a  strange  language. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  relative 
weight  of  diflFerent  causes  at  different  ages.  The  proportion  repeating 
on  account  of  causes  involving  irregular  attendance  increases  steadily 
from  30  per  cent  at  6  years  old  to  44  per  cent  at  14,  at  which  age  it 
takes  a  sudden  drop.  The  proportion  repeating  on  account  of  causes 
involving  lack  of  ability,  dullness,  or  immaturity  reverses  this  order 
rather  exactly,  decreasing  from  41  per  cent  at  6  years  to  11  per  cent 
at  14,  and  then  suddenly  rising  to  27  per  cent  at  15.  Up  to  9  years 
old  the  boys  lead  in  this  cause,  but  at  10,  the  girls  come  to  the  front 
and  on  the  whole  show  a  considerable  excess  thereafter.  Lack  of  in- 
terest, like  irregular  attendance,  increases  in  importance  with  age, 
rising  from  0  per  cent  at  6  years  to  23  per  cent  at  14.  In  this  cause  the 
boys  lead  at  all  ages,  except  9,  where  we  find  20  per  cent  among  boys 
to  21  per  cent  among  txi'l^J.  In  the  matter  of  health  and  physiciil  de- 
fects, the  age  variations  soem  entirely  irregular.  Evidently  the  num- 
bers involved  are  too  small  to  porniit  an}^  general  conclusions. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  race  has  any  influence  in  the 
matter  of  repeating,  l^nfortunately,  the  necessary  information  for 
deciding  this  matter  is  not  available.  The  race  of  the  repeating 
pupils  was  supplied,  but  as  the  racial  composition  of  the  school 
populations  was  unknown  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions  as 
to  the  proportionate^  number  of  repeaters  of  each  race.  We  have 
already  seen  how  far  a  lack  of  fainiliaritv  with  Ent2:lish  accounts  for 
repeating  among  these  particular  children,  and  beyond  this  we  can 
not  go. 

On  the  whole,  this  study  of  repeatei*s  may  be  summarized  by  saying 
that  while  the  first  grade  usually  C(mtains  both  the  largest  number 
and  the  largest  proj)orti()n,  they  are  found  in  unexpected  numbers 
throughout  the  grades;  that  the  number  repeating  at  each  age  is 
quite  uniform  from  7  to  13  years,  after  which  it  decreases  rapidly; 
that  it  is  ditlicult  to  show  any  marked  difTerence  between  girls  and 
boys  as  to  causes  of  repeating;  and  that  while  inabilit}'  to  accomplish 
the  prescribed  courses  and  la(*k  of  interest  in  the  school  work  both 
account  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  failures,  the  most  important 
single  cause  is  found  in  irreguUi  Tiattendance. 
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RUMINATION  OF  PUPILS. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  a  problem  which,  from  a  statis- 
tical and  educational  point  of  view,  is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
chapter.  What  percentage  of  the  pupils  who  annually  enter  school 
continue  to  each  successive  grade?  There  has  been  Uttle  precise 
information  in  regard  to  this  point,  for  school  reports  have  not  been 
made  so  as  to  show  exactly  how  many  enter. 

NUMBBB  OF  BB0INNSB8. 

In  the  absence  of  exact  data  three  different  methods  have  been 
employed  at  various  times  for  estimating  the  proportion  who  finish 
the  elementary  course.  A  leading  educator,  taking  the  membership 
of  the  first  grade  as  representing  the  total  number  who  enter 
school  and  making  no  corrections  except  for  growth  of  population, 
compares  with  it  the  graduating  class,  and  estimates  that  some- 
thing over  one-third  of  those  who  enter  finish  the  elementary  course.* 
Criticism  has  been  made  of  this  plan  that  the  membership  of  the 
first  grade  usually  exceeds  the  number  of  beginners  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  Another  writer  on  the  subject*  strives  to  correct  this 
source  of  error  by  taking  the  average  membership  of  the  first  three 
grades  as  representing  the  number  of  beginners.  This,  he  claims, 
with  some  modifications  adapted  to  local  circumstances,  will  give 
results  very  close  to  the  mark.  As  compared  with  the  first  plan  the 
base  is  considerably  smaller,  and  in  consequence  this  method  shows 
a  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  pupils  retained  through  the  lower 
grades,  but  from  the  sixth  grade  up  there  is  substantial  agreement 
between  them. 

A  more  recent  writer  on  the  subject  claims*  that  this  second 
method  likewise  gives  altogether  too  large  a  number  of  beginners, 
and  that  consequently  the  calculation  of  the  number  eliminated  or 
dropped  out  during  the  passage  of  the  class  through  the  elementary 
grades  is  also  too  large.  He  therefore,  as  a  basis  for  liis  estimate, 
assumes  that  the  number  of  children  beginning  school  each  year  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  average  of  the  generations^  of  the  ages  7 
to  12  in  the  school  membership  of  the  system.* 

These  are  the  three  principal  methods  which  have  as  yet  been  pro- 
P9sed  for  finding  the  number  of  beginners.  The  first,  making  no 
allowance  for  repeaters  in  the  first  grade,  is  plainly  inaccurate  as 
applied  to  prevailing  conditions,  and  the  discussion  lies  between  the 

o  Annual  Report  of  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  1908. 

fr  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  4,  1907. 

c  Leonard  P.  Ayers,  Laggards  in  Our  Schools,  p.  66  et  seq. 

<i Throughout  this  discussion  the  term  ** generation"  is  used  to  designate  the 
whole  group  of  children  bom  during  a  given  twelve  months  and  consequently  of 
approximately  the  same  age. 

«  Leonard  P.  Ay  res,  Laggards  in  Our  Schools,  p.  ?>2. 
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second  and  the  third.  The  natural  way  of  deciding  between  them 
would  be  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  each  with  the  actual 
number  of  beginners  and  of  repeaters  in  each  grade  for  a  given  school 
system.  Unfortunately^  as  mentioned  above,  this  plan  is  not  gen- 
erally possible  owing  to  the  fact  that  school  reports  rarely  give  the 
number  of  beginners  and  repeaters. 

Nearly  the  whole  value  of  any  discussion  of  elimination  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  showing  how  many  pupils 
remain  to  each  grade,  and  the  accuracy  of  these  calculations  depends 
upon  the  correctness  with  which  the  number  of  beginners  is  ascer- 
tained. The  number  of  beginners  is  the  basic  fact,  and  since,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  data,  this  number  must  generally  be  estimated,  the 
relative  accuracy  of  the  two  methods  of  estimating  it  now  before  the 
pubhc  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  value  to  any  contribution  of 
direct  data,  however  slight,  bearing  upon  the  subject.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  test  the  two  methods  by  the  data  secured 
in  this  investigation,  and  see  which  comes  nearer  to  producing  the 
actual  number  of  beginners  for  the  six  cities  included  in  this  study. 

The  important  point  for  both  systems  is  the  number  of  beginners 
obtained  by  it,  as  this  number  is  the  basis  upon  which  to  calculate 
the  per  cent  of  pupils  continuing  to  the  various  successive  grades. 

With  a  set  of  grade  figures  taken  simultaneously,  say  in  1908, 
what  base  do  we  want — if  we  can  get  it  'i  Will  the  number  of  begin- 
ners in  the  first  grade  in  1908  be  the  correct  base?  That  number 
would  be  the  right  base  for  tlie  second  grade  in  1909.  For  the  second 
grade  in  1908,  the  1907  beginners  would  be  the  correct  base;  for  the 
third  grade  in  1908,  tlie  1906  beginners  would  be  the  correct  base, 
and  so  on  back,  until  in  the  1901  beginners  we  reach  the  base  niimber 
of  which  the  eighth  grade  class  in  1908  are  the  survivors.  Those  who 
enter  for  the  first  time  in  grades  higher  tlian  the  first  may  be  supposed 
to  be  balanced  by  those  who  leave  to  go  to  higher  grades  in  other 
schools. 

Thus,  in  order  to  calculate  ])roperly  the  desired  per  cents  of 
pupils  remaining  in  school  to  the  upper  grades  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  know  the  uctiml  number  of  beginners  for  eight  to  nine 
years  past.  But  since  such  data  are  as  yet  seldom  or  never  avail- 
al)le,  some  compromise  must  be  effected.  Assuming  some  growth 
of  [)()pulation  from  year  to  year,  as  well  as  some  accidental  varia- 
tion (often  considerable  where  enrollments  go  no  higher  tlian 
hundreds),  any  singh*  number  intended  to  serve  as  a  base  upon 
which  to  calculate  the  per  cents  retain<»(l  in  all  the  grades  in  190S 
shoultl  be  smaller  than  the  actual  nnml)er  of  beginners  in  1908  and 
larger  tlian  the  actual  number  of  beginners  eight  or  nine  years  before. 
If  it  were  about  midwav  between  the  'ernes,  the  errors  would 

be  reduced  to  the  least  possible  wit         -,  lase,  being  least  in  the 
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middle  grades  and  increasing  both  above  and  below.  The  total 
amount  of  error  would  depend  on  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation— the  more  rapid  the  growth,  the  greater  the  error  in  the  higher 
and  lower  grades. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  correction  must  be  made  whenever  a 
aeries  of  grades  is  under  consideration,  let  us  first  see  what  is  the  actual 
number  of  beginners  in  the  year  for  which  we  have  full  data. 

mniBSK  OF  BBGimnKS  and  kipiatzrs  in  OSADI  1. 

Table  122,  based  on  data  furnished  by  the  school  superintendents 
of  the  cities  under  consideration  for  use  in  this  report,  gives  the  num- 
ber enrolled  in  each  grade,  the  number  of  repeaters,  and  for  the  first 
grade  the  number  of  beginners.  The  figures  are  for  the  spring  of 
1910,  save  in  the  case  of  Woonsocket,  where  they  are  for  fall  of  1909. 
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The  figures  representing  the  beginners  here  give  the  basis  of  tact 
upon  which  to  compute  tlie  per  cent  continuing  to  specified  grades. 
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It  is  as  good  a  basis  as  one  could  hope  to  secure,  based  on  data  con- 
sisting of  a  separate  sheet  from  each  teacher,  giving  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls  enrolled  and  listing  one  at  a  time  all  the  pupils  now  repeat- 
ing the  grade,  with  age,  sex,  country  of  birth,  race  of  father  (except 
for  Woonsocket),  and  cause  of  repeating. 

Table  123  immediately  following  gives  in  summary  form  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of  beginners  and 
repeaters  in  the  first  grade  in  each  city. 

Tabli  123.—  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  Or  BE- 
0INNER8  AND  OF  REPEATERS  IN  THE  FIRST  GRADE  IN  EACH  CITY. 


Locality. 

• 

Year. 

Number 

enrolled 

in  grade  1. 

Begiimers. 

Repeaters. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

PerocDL 

Pawtucket.  R.I 

1910 
1009 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 

1,032 
976 
262 
2<i2 
486 
462 

816 
814 
233 
236 
413 
421 

79.1 
83.4 
88.9 
90.1 
85.0 
91.0 

216 

1(Q 

20 

ao 

73 
41 

20.0 

Woonsocket.  R.  I 

16l6 

Columbus.  Ga 

ILl 

Columbia,  8.  C 

0.0 

Plymout h.  Pa 

l&O 

Hazleton.  Pa. 

0.0 

Assuming  that  the  proportion  of  repeaters  and  therefore  of  begin- 
ners was  the  same  in  1908  as  in  1910,  the  number  of  beginners  for  the 
earlier  year  may  be  computed  by  applying  the  percentage  shown  in 
the  above  table.  By  this  method  the  number  of  beginners  in  grade 
1  in  the  earlier  year  is  computed  for  each  of  the  cities,  with  the  result 
shown  in  Table  124  following.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1910 
are  given    for   comparison. 

Table  124.— NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED   AND   NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BE- 
GINNERS IN  THE  FIRST  GRADE  IN  EACU  CITY  IN  1908  AND  IN  1910. 


Locality. 


Pawtucket,  R.  I.. 
Woonsockft.  R.  I, 
(""olumbus,  «;a. . .. 
Colnmhl.i.  S.  C. 

I'lyinoiith.  I'a 

Ilazlcton.  I'a 


1908. 

1910. 

Beginners. 

Beglxmen. 

Num- 

Number 

ber  en- 

1 

rol  U^l 

ViinihPr      ^^^^  ^'*'"* 

enrolled 

in 
grade  1. 

iS  iiiii  Der 
(com- 
puted). 

(assumed 
same  as 
In  1910). 

In  grade  1. 

Number. 

Percent 

059 

759 

79.1 

I.a32 

81 G 

79.1 

757 

1^1 

83.4 

976 

814 

83.4 

'HV2 

322 

88.9 

262 

233 

88.9 

•J4ti 

■222 

9(>.  1 

2iV2 

236 

9ai 

557 

473 

8').0 

4m 

413 

85.0 

424 

3,S6            91.0 

H\2 

421 

91.0 

If  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  grade  1  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  change  in  population  this  table  would  show  it 
to  be  rather  an  erratic  factor.  Ex(ej)t  in  the  case  of  Woonsocket 
there  is  a  two-year  interval  betw'*'^"  the  enrollments  shown.  In 
Plymoutli  there  is  a  decrease  of  "*•  per  cent.     In  Columbus 
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there  appears  to  be  a  decided  falling  off,  the  numbers  decreasing  from 
362  to  262.  This,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  if  the 
enrollment  in  the  primary  industrial  school  were  included  in  the  191Q 
figures,  the  number  would  be  344  instead  of  262.  This  was  not 
included  in  the  enrollment  which  was  to  serre  as  a  base  for  calcu- 
lating per  cent  of  repeaters,  because  in  that  school  the  attendance 
and  the  grading  were  so  irregular  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide 
who  ought  to  be  included  under  the  term  repeaters.  Even  were  it 
included,  however,  there  would  still  be  a  falling  off  of  about  5  per 
cent  between  the  two  dates.  In  Hazleton  there  is  an  increase  amount- 
ing to  a  trifle  less  than  9  per  cent;  in  Pawtucket  an  increase  of  not 
quite  8  per  cent,  and  in  Columbia  an  increase  of  6^  per  cent.  For 
Woonsocket  the  figures  are  probably  not  fairly  comparable  because 
of  the  closing  of  a  large  parochial  school  in  1908  and  a  consequent 
influx  of  many  parochial  pupils  to  the  pubUc  schools. 

Perhaps  the  safest  way  of  allowing  for  the  effect  of  the  population 
factor  will  be  to  ascertain  the  actual  average  enrollment  in  grade  1 
for  some  years  back,  and  by  applying  the  per  cent  rate  already  used, 
compute  the  average  number  of  beginners.  Unfortunately  the  data 
available  concerning  enrollment  is  rather  fragmentary.  Table  126, 
immediately  following,  gives  the  facts  available. 

Table   125.- ENROLLMENT    IN  SPECIFIED   GRADES  FOR    SPECIFIED   PERIOD,  AND 

AVERAGE  ENROLLMENT  FOR  SPECIFIED  PERIOD. 


Year. 


1901-2. 
1902-3. 
1903-4. 
1901-5. 
1905-6. 
1906-7. 
1907-«. 
1908-9. 


Total 

Average 

Per  cent  by  which  average 
varies  from  enroHinent  for 
latest  year  (+  higher;  — 
lower) 


Pawtucket, 

R.I. 

Grade  1. 


1,160 
1,187 
1,1()0 


3,fi07 
1,109 


+0.7 


Cohim- 

bti8,  Ga. 

All  grades. 


1,913 
1.890 
2,034 
2.100 
2,254 


2.209 


12.535 
2.0S9 


-7.9 


Columbia, 

B.C. 
Grade  1. 


Plymouth, 

Pa. 
Grade  1. 


282  ! 

240 

2C4 

275 

318 

308 

322 


2.009 
287 


-10.9 


588 
015 
775 


1.978 
659 


-15.0 


Hazle- 
ton, Pa. 
Grade  1. 


604 


480 
522 
450 


2.065 
521 


+13.6 


Woooaoeket,  R.  I. 


Year. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1900 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Grade  1. 


701 
719 


703 
705 
746 
760 
757 
076 


6,851 
761 


•  -22.0 


«  A  verage  for  1901  to  1908  is  3  per  cent  lower  than  enrollment  for  1906. 

For  Pawtucket,  for  which  the  facts  are  given  for  only  three  years, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  first-grade  enrollment  varies  hardly  at  all. 
The  per  cent  by  which  the  average  varies  from  the  latest  number— 
0.7  percent  hio^her  -is  practically  negligible.  For  Columbus  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  the  first-grade  enrollment.  The  figures  given 
here  are  for  all  grades  and  can  be  used  only  to  show  in  the  most  gen- 
eral way  the  changes  due  to  changing  population.     It  will  be  seen 
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that  the  average  for  the  sL\  years  is  7.9  per  cent  less  than  the  enroll- 
ment for  the  latest  year.  (Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  calculations 
affecting  Columbus,  only  the  enrollment  for  the  white  schook  was 
used.)  Woonsocket  shows  the  most  remarkable  variation  of  any 
place  in  the  list.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  enrollment  takes  a 
sudden  upward  jump  in  1909,  due  perhaps  to  the  closing  of  a  large 
parochial  school  the  previous  year  and  the  consequent  influx  of 
many  parochial  pupils.  If  1909  is  omitted  from  consideration,  as  an 
exceptional  year,  the  average  for  the  eight  years  is  734,  only  3  per 
cent  less  than  the  enrollment  for  1908.  Condensing  the  above  table 
and  omitting  fractional  per  cents,  the  following  is  obtained: 

Table  126. -SUMMARY  OF  YEARS  AVERAGED  AND  PER  CENT  BY  WHICH  AVERAOI 
ENROLLMENT  IS  HIGHER  OR  LOWER  THAN  LATEST  ENROLLMENT,  BY  CITIES. 


Locality. 

Number 

of  yeaw 

averaged. 

Earliest  and  latest 
year  averaged. 

Nature  of  data  averaged. 

Per  cent  of  difference,  av- 
erage  compared  with 
latest  enrolImenL 

Pawtucket.R.I 

Woooflocket.  R.  I. . .. 

3 
9 
8 
6 

7 
3 

4 

1904-5  and  1900-7.. 
1901  and  1909 

Total  enrollment  Grade  1 
do 

I  per  cent  biielier. 
22  per  cent  lower. 
S  per  cent  lower. 
8  per  cent  lower. 

II  per  cent  low«. 
15  per  cent  kywer. 
14  per  cent  hlgiMr. 

1901  and  1908 

do 

Columbiu,  Ga 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Plymouth,  Pa 

1902-3  and  1906-9.. 

1902-3  and  1906-9.. 
1904-5  and  1900-7. . 

Total     enrollment     all 

gradcA. 
Total  enrollment  Grade  1 
do 

Ilaxleton.  Pa 

1901-2  and  1906-7.. 

do 

Returning  now  to  Table  124  and  making  corrections  for  the  growth 
in  population,  the  following  results  are  shown: 

Table  127.   -MMBER  OF  HE'JINNKRS  IN  V.m,  WITH  REDUCED  NUMBER  TO  ALLOW 

FOR  CROWTll  OF  PorULATION. 


Loi':ility. 


Year. 


Niiml>er  of  ho- 

glnrH'r>  in  l!il8. 

ootiiiHiied  on 

ktiow  ri  t'liroll- 

iin'iit  in  IJMis 

uii'l  jMT  cent 

of  bi'i.'intior3 

in  I'JIO. 


Per  cent  of  de- 
diu-tion  to 
rcdiifc  be- 
ginners in  1906 
to  average 
niiinl>er  of 
beginners  in 
rei'ent  vears. 


Reduced 
(averaiEe) 
number 
ofbe- 
ginneim. 


Pawtucket,  R.  1 l'»(K 

Woon-wM'ki't,  R.  I r-H^-.* 

Coin  til  hu-*,  Oa '  l'«<>s 

Ct)liinil>i:\.  S.  C I.his 

I'lvtiiD'ilh.  I*a I'His 

Ili'izji-ron.  I';i VMS 


7.W  1 

759 

SU  . 

22 

635 

«u;i 

3 

612 

:i2-2 

8 

296 

'222  i 

11 

IW 

a:a  ■ 

15 

402 

:wi  ' 

386 

We  linve  thus  secured  for  each  of  the  six  cities  under  consideration 
fi<^ures  rep  resent  in«^  not  the  actual  number  of  be^rinnere  in  1908,  but 
the  number  of  be^innei"s  in  190(S  so  modified  by  allowance  for  the 
changing  j)opulation  factor  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  calcu- 
lations concernin*^  all  the  grades  in  school  at  that  time.  This  is  the 
modified  number  of  Ix^ginners  which  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
Bvstems  for  estimating  beginners  seeks  to  secure  bv  takinir  the  aver- 
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age  of  the  enrollment  fot  each  generation  from  7  to  12  years  of  age, 
inclusive,  while  the  other  strives  to  find  a  similar  basis  by  taking 
the  average  enrollment  of  the  first  three  grades.  By  applying  each 
of  these  methods  in  turn  to  the  data  given  in  Table  110,  and  using  as 
a  standard  the  reduced  number  of  beginners  shown  in  Table  127,  the 
relative  accuracy  of  the  two  methods  as  applied  to  these  six  cities 
may  be  tested.  By  this  process  the  table  immediately  following  is 
obtained: 

Table  128.— NUMBER  OF  BEGINNERS  IN  1906  COMPUTED  BY  DIFFERENT  METHODS, 

WITH  CORRECTIONS  FOR  GROWTH  OF  POPULATION. 


Year. 

I.  Results  obtained 
fh>m  known  oondi- 
tions  in  1906  and  1910. 

IT.  Results  obtained  by  takinc 
average  enrollment  of  first 
three  grades. 

• 

111.  Results  ob- 
tained by  tak- 
ing average  of 
enrollments  at 
each  ace  from  7 
to  12,  inclusive. 

• 

Plaeei. 

Begin- 
ners. 

Per 
cent  de- 
ducted 

for 
change 
in  pop- 
ulation. 

Re- 
duced 
num- 
ber of 
begin- 
ners. 

Begin- 
ners. 

Per 
cent  de- 
ducted 

for 
change 
In  pop- 
ulation. 

Re- 
duced 
num- 
ber of 
begin- 
ners. 

Per 
cent  of 
num- 
ber ob- 
tained 

from 
known 
condi- 
tions. 

Begin- 
ners. 

Per 

cent  of 
num- 
ber ob- 
tained 
fktnn 
known 
condi- 
tions. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Woonsocket,  R.  I... 

ColumbuB,  Ga 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Plymoutii,  Pa 

Hatleton,  Pa. 

1008 
1908 
1906 
1908 
1906 
1906 

759 
631 
322 
222 
473 
886 

3* 

8 
11 

750 
612 
396 
198 
402 
886 

806 
547 
288 
<i22S 
392 
366 

8* 

8 
11 
lA 

806 
531 
265 
200 
333 
366 

106.2 
86.7 
90.0 

101.0 
82.8 
94.8 

582 
287 
194 
182 
228 
261 

76.6 
46.9 
65.5 

92.0 
56.7 
67.6 

•  As  grade  1,  Columbia,  as  given  in  Table  110,  conii>ines  f(rade  1  and  advanced  grade  1,  the  sum  of  the 
three  first  grades  is  divided  hy  four  to  obtain  the  number  of  beginners. 

The  figures  obtained  by  taking  the  average  of  the  enrollniont  of 
the  first  three  grades  are  in  two  cases  sHghtly  larger  than  those  calcu- 
lated  from  the  known  conditions — the  excess  being  in  one  ca.se  2,  in 
the  other  47 — but  in  the  other  cases  they  fall  below,  the  difference 
nowhere  being  very  great.  If  the  correction  for  growth  of  popula- 
tion be  omitted — and  this  correction  forms  no  part  of  the  method 
as  proposed — the  difference  is  even  less.  The  figures  obtained  by 
taking  the  average  of  enrollment  at  each  age  from  7  to  12,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  invariably  much  too  small,  in  only  one  instance 
coming  within  100  of  those  calculated  from  known  conditions  and 
running  down  elsewhere  to  less  than  one-half  of  these.  The  con- 
ditions in  six  cities  can  not,  of  course,  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  any 
general  statements,  but  as  applied  to  these  six  cities  the  difference 
in  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  two  methods  is  very  marked. 

Turning  from  the  discussion  of  methods  to  the  conditions  known 
to  exist,  to  what  extent  do  the  pupils  in  the  cities  studied  drop  out 
of  school  before  finishing  the  grammar  grades  ? 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  7 19 
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NTJKBEB  IN  BACH  aBADB  COKPABED  WITH  THE  KUKBEB  OF  BSOINHEB8. 

Using  the  reduced  average  number  of  beginners  in  each  of  the  six 
cities  studied  after  allowing  for  the  growth  of  population,  as  shown 
in  Table  127,  it  is  possible  to  compute  the  percentage  that  the  grade 
memberships  in  IQOS,  as  given  in  Table  110,  formed  of  the  number  of 
beginners.     By  this  process  Table  129  is  derived. 

Table   129.— PERCENTAGE   IN    EACH    GRADE   COMPARED    WITH    THE    NUMBER  Of 

BEGINNERS,  1908. 


City. 

Redui-ed 
number 
of  be- 
ginners. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 
2. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 
7. 

Grade 
8. 

Grada 
9. 

Piiwtucket.  R.  I 

759 
612 
296 
a  198 
402 
3S6 

126.3 
123.7 
122.3 
124.2 
l.W.  5 
109.8 

98.1 
77.4 
81.8 
107.6 
90.8 
91.7 

93.9 
67.0 
87.3 
104.0 
W.2 
83.2 

90.2 
65.0 
75.0 
105.5 
50.9 
86.5 

85.6 
46.9 
G6.2 
97.0 
34.1 
75.6 

62.8 
34.9 
43.6 
G4.1 
25.1 
61.9 

47.3 
25.8 
41.6 
60.6 
20.9 
51.8 

32.4 
18.5 

34.1 

Woonsocket.  R.  I 

HI 

Columbus,  Oa 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Plvmouth.  Pa 

•  15.7 
43.0 

Hazleton.  Pa 

a  Not  including  advanced  1. 

The  above  percentages  represent  the  number  of  children  in  each 
grade  compared  with  the  number  of  beginners.  If  the  number  of 
beginners  is  correctly  reported  the  percentages  remaining  in  school 
to  each  specified  grade  can  not  exceed  those  shown  in  the  above 
table.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  w^ill  be  seen  that  elimination  begins 
early  and  increases  rapidly.  In  every  city  the  membership  of  the 
first  i^rade  is  considc^rably  larger  than  tlie  number  of  beginners,  the 
j)r('.s(Mice  of  rc])caters  accounting  for  the  excess.  By  the  time  the 
second  grade  lias  becMi  reached,  in  live  out  of  the  six  j)laces,  the  mem- 
bership has  fallen  below  the  ninnbor  of  beginners,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
ence of  repeaters  from  the  earlier  years.  Undoubtedly  a  consider- 
able portion  of  this  decrease  is  due  to  those  who  are  repeating  the 
first  grade,  but  the  marked  fall  in  the  third  s^radc  can  not  be  explained 
in  this  way.  From  the  second  ^rade  on  the  decrease  must  mean  an 
actual  falling  out  as  well  as  a  (ho|)])in;j:  back  into  a  lower  grade. 
The  movement,  as  between  the  dillerent  j)laces,  is  irregular  and  hard 
to  account  for.  The  two  places  most  successful  in  holding  their 
pupils  at  least  to  the  seventh  grade  are  Pawtucket,  which  has  a 
compulsory  school-attendance  law,  and  Columbia,  which  has  none. 
In  three  places  over  half  the  ])U])ils  have  dr(>]>])ed  out  before  reaching 
the  sixth  grade,  while  only  a  single  ])lace  — Columbia  -show^s  as  many 
as  half  reaching  the  final  grade.  It  will  be  remembered  that  among  the 
chihlren  studied  46.0  per  cent  left  school  before  entering  the  fifth  grade." 
Considering  the  wiiole  membershij)  of  the  schools,  Woonsocket  and 
Plymouth  are  the  only  places  which  show  as  large  a  proportion  of 
elimination  from  the  early  grades  as  this,  but  nowhere  do  we  find  as 
many  as  two-thirds  of  the  beginning  nunii)ers  in  the  sixth  grade. 
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The  foregoing  table  is  based  on  figures  of  actual  beginners,  but  it 
has  been  necessary  to  assume  that  the  proportion  of  repeaters  in  1908 
was  practically  identical  with  the  number  in  1910,  and  to  calculate 
a  correction  for  the  population  factor.  Can  results  be  tested  in  any 
way  by  figures  of  actual  attendance  without  any  modifications  or 
alterations?  The  lack  of  trustworthy  data  as  to  the  number  of 
repeaters  hampers  the  student  badly,  but  some  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  number  enrolled  in  the  various  age  groups  for  a  series 
of  years.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  child  who  is  enrolled  in  the  first 
grade  tliis  year  will  be  found  in  the  second  grade  next  year;  in  fact, 
it  is  known  there  is  a  considerable  chance  that  he  will  not  be.  But  if 
he  is  enrolled  as  8  years  old  this  year,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  if 
he  is  in  school  at  all  next  year  he  will  be  enrolled  as  9,  and  the  year 
after  that  as  10.  If,  then,  as  one  generation  of  children  is  followed 
through  a  series  of  years,  their  number  is  found  to  be  varying,  it  can 
only  mean  that  children  are  coming  into  school  or  leaving  it.  The 
factor  of  retardation,  which  makes  the  grade  membership  such  a 
complex  product,  plays  no  part  in  age  memberslup. 

SNBOLLMENT  OF  A  SINGLE  OENEBATION  OF  CHILDBEN  IN  SUCCESSIVB 

TEABS. 

Unfortunately  the  age  enrollment  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years 
to  follow  one  generation  of  children  through  their  school  fife  has 
not  been  secured,  but  it  is  possible,  from  available  data,  to  trace  the 
variations  of  enrollment  of  those  who  were  8  years  old  in  1904-5 
through  four  years,  as  follows: 

TaB'.e  130.~ENROLLMENT  BY  AGE  OF  ONE  GENERATION  OF  CHILDREN  FOR  FOUR 

YEARS. 


Locality. 

Children  at  spoolfled  &g^  enrolled  each 
speclAed  school  year. 

8  years. 

1905-fl, 
9  years. 

1906-7, 
10  years. 

1907-8, 
11  years. 

Fiwtuclwt.  R.  I 

Woon.soclwt.  R.  I 

.W4 
181 

(i21 

1»K> 

217 
212 
298 
337 

C48 
141 
19ii 
213 
23fl 
335 

579 
233 

ColuTnbiis.  Oft. 

200 

Columbia.  S.  G 

178 

Plymouth,  Pa 

Hazleton,  Pa 

332 
310 

207 
271 

Total,  fi  oil  Iw 

1,840 
1,411 

1,769 
1.S60 

l,('>rt8 

Total.  4  cities 

1,413 

1.290 

Certain  local  peculiarities  make  themselves  manifest  in  this  table. 
Thus,  in  Woonsocket  a  decrease  at  both  9  and  10,  and  a  sudden  rise 
at  1 1  are  seen.  Both  of  these  may  be  due  to  the  custom  of  send- 
ing children  to  the  parochial  schools  to  prepare  for  their  first  com- 
munion and  later  placing  them  in  the  public  schools.  Another  cause 
may  also  have  had  some  eiTect.  Rhode  Island  had  a  le^t^l  ^:^ 
below  which  children  might  not  go  to  woik,  wiA.  Sxv  ^\i\IvcX^^Naq5^  ^ 
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future  desire  to  begin  work  it  was  not  an  unheard-of  occurrence  for  t 
child's  age  to  take  a  sudden  upward  jump  at  9  or  10.  Both  these 
causes  may  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the  variations  in  enroll- 
ment shown  above.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  both  Pawtucket  and 
Hazleton  the  numbers  enrolled  at  9  and  10  are  greater  than  those 
enrolled  at  8.  The  difference  is  greater  than  it  seems,  since  obviously 
in  the  course  of  the  three  years  some  children  of  this  age  group  must 
have  died  and  others  dropped  out  of  school  on  account  of  removal 
or  other  cause.  Those  coming  in  at  9  and  10,  therefore,  are  enou^ 
to  make  up  tliis  deficit  and  still  increase  the  enrollment.  Evidently 
at  least  a  part  of  the  retardation  discussed  in  a  former  section  is  due 
to  entrance  two,  three,  or  even  four  years  above  the  normal  age. 

By  the  time,  however,  that  the  groups  of  8-year-old  children  have 
reached  11,  there  is  an  actual  falling  off  in  numbers  everywhere  but 
in  Woonsocket.  Elimination  has  begun,  and  though  it  is  but  slight, 
yet  in  combination  with  the  retardation  many  of  these  children  have 
experienced  it  may  be  responsible  for  highly  undesirable  results. 
By  turning  back  to  Table  110,  we  can  get  some  idea  of  its  effects. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Pawtucket  school  children  who  were  8  years 
old  in  1904-5.  Some  of  these  have  dropped  out  and  others  of  the 
same  age  have  come  in,  but  b}^  the  time  they  have  reached  11,  a  few 
less  arc  enrolled  than  at  8.  This  difTeronce  is  too  slight  to  be  worth 
considering,  but  tlie  number  enrolled  at  0  years  old  has  decreased  by 
42,  and  the  number  at  10,  by  69.  But  wliere  are  these  579  children 
enrolled  at  11  yours  old,  and  what  is  their  chance  of  finishing  the 
elementary  eourse  ?  Turnin^j:  to  Tahh*  110,  wo  find  26,  or  4.5  per  cent, 
of  them  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  153,  or  26.4  per  cent,  in  the  sixth 
grade.  If  none  of  those  children  drop  out,  and  if  none  of  them  fail  to 
make  each  ^rado  in  the  prescribed  time,  26  will  finish  the  grammar 
grades  while*  13,  antl  153  when  14.  Of  those  in  school  at  11,30.9  per 
cent ,  then,  may  ;j:radiiate  from  the  granmiar  grades  at  13  or  14.  There 
are  31.4  j)er  cent  at  11  in  the  fifth  grade;  these  may  finish  the  ninth 
grade  when  15,  if  they  are  promoted  each  year.  There  are  37.6  per 
cent  below  the  fifth  grade;  they  must  stay  in  school  to  16,  17,  or  18 
if  they  are  to  graduate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  chance 
of  their  doing  so.  By  14,  the  great  exodus  of  pupils  is  well  under 
way.  ami  the  child  who  is  not  up  with  his  grade  is  not  apt  to  keep  on.* 

In  Woonsocket  26.2  per  cent  of  those  11-year-olds  arc*  in  or  above 
the  sixth  grade,  so  that  th(\v  may  hope  to  graduate  at  or  before  14, 

«  Some  light  on  tho  point  at  whirh  elimination  \b  likely  to  begin  is  given  by  the 
invf.-tij^ation  into  tho  .-ilk  industry  in  Pennsylvania  Thero  it  \vafl  found  that  out 
of  r»S4  rhiMren  in  21  town*  who  in  1007-8  left  pchool  untlcr  1-1  years  of  ago,  307,  or 
44  9  per  cent,  had  not  entered  the  fifth  pr*  '  nd  178,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whoh*  number,  had  not  reui  hod  tho  fou  [See  Silk  Industry,  Vol.  IV ot  this 

roi»ort,  p.  114.; 
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but  50.2  per  cent  are  below  the  fifth  grade,  so  thej  can  not  finish  the 
elementary  course  unless  they  stay  in  school  until  16  or  over.  Colum- 
bus and  Columbia,  with  a  seven-years'  course,  show  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  possible  graduates.  In  Columbus  69  per  cent  and  in 
Columbia  68  per  cent  may  graduate  at  or  before  14,  to  judge  from 
their  present  standing.  In  Plymouth  30.9  per  cent  and  in  Hazleton 
49.8  per  cent  might  graduate  at  14  from  an  eight-grade  system. 

Of  course,  the  assumption  that  none  will  drop  out  between  11  and 
14  can  not  be  justified.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  between  12  and  13  the 
dropping-out  process  usually  begins  to  outweigh  the  coming-in  process 
to  a  marked  extent,  and  at  13  and  14  there  is  a  veritable  exodus. 
Yet  even  on  this  improbable  hypothesis,  in  three  of  the  places  having 
eight  and  nine  year  courses,  less  than  one-third  of  those  in  the  school 
at  11  are  hkely  to  finish  the  grammar  grades.  In  the  two  southern 
localities,  upon  the  same  supposition,  approximately  two-thirds  would 
finish  the  seven-year  course,  but  the  fact  that  12  is  the  conventional 
.age  there  for  beginning  work  makes  it  even  less  likely  than  in  the 
northern  communities  that  they  will  stay  to  reach  this  goal. 

Comparing  these  results  with  the  figures  of  Table  129,  it  will  be  seen 
that  whatever  criticisms  may  be  made  of  the  method  there  used,  it  can 
not  be  claimed  that  the  number  of  beginners  was  overestimated  and 
the  amount  of  elimination  consequently  exaggerated.  In  Pawtucket 
this  study  of  the  children  of  one  age  gives  even  a  smaller  percentage 
likely  to  graduate  than  shown  in  Table  129.  In  Woonsocket,  the 
figure  is  nearly  twdce  as  large  as  shown  in  the  table,  though  still  well 
under  one-tliird.  In  all  probability  this  is  due  to  the  marked  ten- 
dency in  Woonsocket  to  take  children  out  of  school  as  soon  as  the 
law  allows,  which  at  the  time  under  consideration  would  have  led  to 
a  large  number  leaving  before  14,  the  age  to  which  the  latter  sup- 
position assumes  that  all  remain.  In  general,  this  hypothesis  is  at 
work  everywhere  to  make  the  later  figures  larger  than  those  of  the 
table.  To  what  extent  pupils  are  dropping  out  at  12  and  13  can 
not  be  said,  but  there  seems  reason  for  believing  tliat  one-third  is  a 
liberal  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  of  one  generation  who  are 
likely  to  graduate  from  a  nine-grade  system. 

This  irregular  movement  in  and  out  of  school  is  well  shown  by 
Table  131,  immediately  following.  The  variations  in  the  percent^ 
ages  are  too  extreme  and  contradictory  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
theory  of  the  growth  of  population.  The  fact  that  in  Woonsocket 
there  were  actually  more  enrolled  at  12  than  at  8  for  each  year  con- 
sidered, and  in  Hazleton  more  are  enrolled  at  10  than  at  8  in  two 
out  of  three  years,  shows  very  plainly  that  here,  at  least,  the  children 
are  not  all  in  school  at  7.  In  the  same  way,  the  low  percentages 
found  at  10  in  Woonsocket,  at  9  in  Columbus,  at  11  in  Pawtucket 
and  Columbia,  and  at  all  the  ages  above  8  in  Plymouth.  «\vQr«  NJci»X. 
they  leave  before  12. 
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Table  131.— PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  AT  EACH  AGS  OF  CHILDREN 

ENROLLED  AT  8  YEARS. 


Age. 

Pawtuclcot,  ] 

R.L 

Woonsocket, 

R.L 

Colambm, 

Oft. 

1904^. 

406.7 
100.0 
91.3 
85.3 
82.9 
85.4 
69.7 
50.2 
24.7 
12.8 

1905-6. 

190^7. 

1904^. 

1905-0. 

1900-7. 

1904-5. 

190S-6. 

1000-7. 

Under  8  years 

377.8 
100.0 
98.3 
8ft.  7 
91.3 
91.1 
66.0 
41.1 
25.2 
7.0 

353.2 

100.0 

1U0.8 

97.4 

82.1 

95.6 

92.3 

46.8 

18.5 

6.9 

313.4 
100.0 
87.2 
74.9 
85.1 
126.8 
90.7 
56.6 
26.8 

n.i 

293.5 

loao 

82.3 
78.6 
82.0 

in.  2 

83.3 

55.2 

2L9 

9.6 

282.5 

100.0 

83.0 

75.3 

82.3 

112.0 

122.9 

52.1 

23.2 

0.5 

30a6 

loao 

74.2 
95.9 
82.5 
83.9 
77.9 
65.8 
30.2 
18.4 

273.6 

8  years 

loao 

9  years 

79.7 

io' years 

8a5 

11  years 

80l1 

12  years 

710 

13  years 

O&l 

14  years 

012 

15  years 

38.9 

16  years  and  over 

10.f 

Age. 

Coll 

imbia,  8 

.C. 

Plymouth, 

Pa. 

Hasteton,  P». 

1904-5. 

190S-6. 

1906-7. 

1904-5. 

1905-6. 

1900-7. 

1904^. 

1905-6. 

1900-7. 

Under  8  years 

149.5 
100.0 
9&1 
97.6 
7L7 
79.7 
92.9 
60.4 
31.1 
28.3 

176.3 

100.0 

102.9 

104.8 

82.6 

83.1 

75.8 

55.9 

50.7 

28.0 

177.7 

100.0 

64.2 

70.5 

60.8 

59.9 

33.1 

11.4 

8.1 

1.6 

183.1 

100.0 

84.2 

70.3 

51.7 

52.8 

35.9 

25.4 

&2 

3.4 

250.0 
100.0 
9L0 
73.3 
84.6 
67.4 
44.1 
33.5 
11.8 
6.6 

loa? 
loao 

03.0 
103.8 
92.1 
87.3 
73.4 
61.7 
39.2 
19.9 

180l9 

loao 

09.1 
87.6 
9a8 
81.8 
70.8 
60.7 

aas 

21.2 

176.6 

8  years 

luao 

9  years 

1OI.0 

1014 

11  years 

91.0 

018 

13  years 

81.0 

6a7 

15  years 

28.7 

aaa 

This  table  has  an  additional  interest  from  its  bearing  on  the  method, 
already  discussed,  of  determining  the  number  of  beginners  by  taking 
the  average  of  tlie  generations  of  the  ages  7  to  12  in  school  at  any 
given  time.  That  method  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  all  the 
children  of  a  given  generation  are  in  school  by  the  time  they  are  8 
and  remain  there  until  thev  are  at  least  12.  This  table  seems  to 
mdicate  that  neither  of  these  assumptions  is  tenable. 

The  inembersliip  of  ari  age  group  does  not  remain  the  same  in  its 
progress  through  the  grades.  St)nie  have  dri)pped  out  and  others  have 
come  in.  Those  who  have  dropped  out  belong  to  the  generation  even 
though  no  longer  enrulled  with  it,  and  the  enrollment,  lacking  them,  is 
not  cimiplete,  even  though  it  stands  at  a  higher  figure  than  wlien  they 
were  included.  In  short .  the  age  enrollment  never,  at  any  age,  repre- 
sents the  whole  number  of  children  of  that  generation  who  have  been  or 
will  be  in  scliool.*'  IIow  far  it  will  fall  below  this  total  membership 
varies  widely,  accord  nig  to  local  circumstances,  but  it  will  always 
be  too  low;  hence  an  average  based  on  the  average  enrolbnents  at 
any  given  time  must  also  fall  below  the  real  membership  of  the  gener- 

o  Tablo  l:^;^  :]>.  3(X)'>  sh«nvs  thai  arnonir  chilHron  leaving  school  and  not  rotumiDg 
during;  tin-  r^chonl  year,  as  report od  by  leaohen*,  over  5<)  }>er  cent  were  under  12.  In 
the  invrsiiiraiiiin  inlu  tin*  silk  industry,  it  was  found  that  out  of  779  childn-n  in 
Pennsylvania  towns,  loaving  m-^--^^  "-ithin  a  >pecifnd  time  Xv  ^  to  work,  54.9  per 
a  nt  w'OTv  \indir  13;  mv»  r  L'i^  poj  e  under  12.     ^^^ov  Silk  Industry,  Vol.  IV  ol 

thi^r.  p-rt.  j.p.  110-112.) 
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ation,  and  therefore,  since  everyone  who  has  ever  been  on  the  roll 
was  at  one  time  a  beginner,  it  must  also  fall  below  the  mmiber  of 
beginners. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  data  from  only  six  cities  can  not 
furnish  evidence  .wholly  conclusive  on  any  of  these  problems,  but  the 
correspondence  between  the  results  here  obtained  and  those  of  other 
students  of  the  subjects  gives  them  a  cumulative  value.  Taking  the 
results  of  this  investigation  as  fairly  typical  we  may  consider  what 
they  mean. 

It  is  customary  to  talk  of  the  cost  of  retardation,  as  if  every  year 
a  pupil  is  beliind  his  grade  means  an  added  year's  instruction  which 
the  taxpayers  must  supply.  This  would  be  tnie  if  every  pupil 
finished  the  elementary  course,  but  since  age  seems  a  more  potent 
factor  than  grade  in  causing  the  exodus  from  school,  there  is  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  retardation  costs  the  community  anytldng  in 
direct  expenditure.  The  child  who  spends  two  years  in  the  same 
grade  requires  no  more  expenditure  for  teaclung  and  school  facilities 
than  if  each  year  were  spent  in  a  separate  room.  Indeed,  in  two 
ways  retardation  may  mean  an  actual  saving  to  the  taxpayer.  We 
have  seen  that  an  undetermined  portion  of  it  is  caused  by  a  transfer 
from  private  or  parochial  schools,  and  a  certain  other  portion  by  late 
entrance.  Evidently  if  a  child  is  not  in  school  or  is  in  a  private 
school  nothing  is  being  spent  by  the  public  on  his  education,  so  that 
in  such  cases  retardation  means  a  certain  saving  of  expenditure. 
Again,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  if  the  retarded  children  who  at  14 
leave  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  were  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  at  that 
age,  they,  or  some  of  them,  would  be  inclined  to  stay  for  at  least  the 
first  year  of  liigh  school,  thus  adding  to  the  number  of  years  during 
which  they  would  be  taught  at  public  cost.  There  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  any  rearrangement  or  improvement  wliich  woukl 
decrease  the  percentaj^e  of  retardation  would  diminish  by  one  iota 
the  cost  of  the  public-school  system. 

There  is,  however,  a  tremendous  waste  and  loss  involved  in  retar- 
dation. There  is  a  waste  of  time  for  the  bright  child,  who  is  held 
back  by  the  grade  "system  and  periodic  promotions.  There  is  a 
waste  of  time  for  the  average  child,  who  misses  promotion  once  or 
oftener,  and  must  spend  two  years  over  the  work  supposed  to  be 
done  in  one.  There  is  a  pitiful  waste  of  time  for  the  rather  slow  or 
even  dull  diild,  who  can  not  keep  step,  and  who  must  fall  back  from 
year  to  year  wliile  his  companions  pass  on.  But  worst  of  all  is  the 
loss  involved  in  tlie  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  must  leave  school 
with  tlie  elementary  work  undone.  That  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  minimum  of  education  with  wliich  it  is  safe  or  wise  to  let  anyone 
grow  up.  If  but  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  children  who  enter  the 
public  schools  are  obtaining  this  minimum,  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  is  evident. 
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Turning  from  the  complex  problem  of  elimination  and  considerifig 
the  much  simpler  matter  of  dropping  out  of  school,  possibly  to  return, 
the  six  places  studied  show  an  unexpectedly  large  number  learing 
during  the  school  year.  The  data  concerning  this  subject  were  se- 
cured from  the  teachers,  who  furnished  statements  of  the  number  of 
pupils  leaving  school  for  any  cause  during  the  school  year,  by  grade, 
age,  sex,  and  month  of  leaving.  Children  who  were  transferred  from 
one  school  to  another  were  of  course  not  included,  and  neither  were 
those  who,  having  left,  returned  within  the  same  school  year.  No 
account  was  mtide  of  return  in  a  subsequent  year.  Doubtless  many 
children  did  so  return,  but  these  are  to  a  certain  extent  balanced  by 
those  who  left  during  the  vacation,  and  whose  departure,  therefore, 
was  not  included  in  tliese  lists. 

Table  132  gives  by  age  and  grade  the  number  thus  leaving  school.* 
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Table  131.— NDMBER  OF  CHILDRBU  LBAVINO  SCHOOL  IN   BVCCEeSlVE  YEARS,  BY 
AGES  AND  ORADES-Conduded. 
PI.T MOUTH,  PA.— Conijadcd. 
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It. will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  tlioM 
who  left  were  not  only  under  14,  but  even  under  12.  The  following 
summary  shows  this  clearly: 
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Taking  the  children  from  the  five  places  as  one  group,  it  appean 
that  four-fifths  of  those  leaving  school  whose  ages  were  known  wen 
under  14,  and  over  one-half  were  under  12.  In  the  separate  cities  the 
proportion  under  12  ranges  from  41.6  to  73.8  per  c«nt. 

The  proportion  leaving  from  the  earlier  grades  is  as  impressive  as 
from  the  earlier  ages.  Tlie  niinibor  and  per  cent  leaving  before  reach- 
ing the  lifth  grade  are  as  follows: 
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It  is  evident  that  considi-rably  over  half  of  the  children  dropping 
out  of  the  grades  during  these  years  had  not  iiven  gone  through  the 
fourth  grade.  Of  course  no  one  supposes  tliat  all  of  these  children 
remain  out  of  school,  but  wo  do  not  know  at  all  how  many  return. 
Wion  ohier  children  leave  from  low  grades  they  are  very  likely  to 
remain  away.  Table  131'  shows  tliat  in  190.5-6  in  Pawtucket  34 
chiblren — over  two-lifths  of  tlio  whole  grade- -dropped  out  of  the 
fourth  grade  aged  12  or  over.  In  l'JOO-7,  .50  aged  Vl  or  over  drop[>ed 
out  of  the  tirst  four  grades.  It  is.  to  say  the  least,  unlikely  that 
cluldren  who  at  such  i  i  made  so  little  progress  will  return. 
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From  about  one-third  to  something  over  one-half  left  during  the 
firet  half  of  the  year;  so  that  the  least  their  withdrawal  could  involye 
was  a  full  half  year's  absence  from  school.  The  majority— and  usu- 
ally a  very  large  majority — ^had  gone  before  the  last  two  months  of 
school  were  reached.  This  would  almost  inevitably  mean  that  those 
who  returned  the  following  year  would  have  to  repeat  the  grade,  a 
fact  wliich  seems  to  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  number  of 
repeaters  and  the  amount  of  retardation.^  Some  of  the  children 
are  sufficiently  ahead  of  their  own  generation  to  be  able  to  repeat  a 
grade  without  appearing  as  retarded  when  the  age  and  grade  enroll- 
ments are  studied,  but  evidently  that  is  not  the  case  with  tlie  major- 
ity. If  these  figures  are  in  any  respect  typical  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  schools  generally,  it  is  not  surprising  that  retardation  is  com- 
mon, the  lower  grades  overcrowded,  and  multitudes  of  children  never 
reach  the  upper  grades.  Before  concluding  that  our  school  courses 
are  too  difficult  for  the  average  child  it  would  seem  advisable  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  irregular  attendance  and  its  effect  on  the  child's 
school  standing. 

What  becomes  of  all  these  children,  why  they  leave,  whether  they 
return,  and,  if  so,  when,  are  important  but  unanswered  questions. 
It  is  known  that  none  of  these  returned  during  the  school  year  in 
which  they  left,  but  beyond  that  information  is  not  available. 

Some  light  may  be  tlirown  on  the  reasons  for  leaving  school  by  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Woon* 
socket  schools,  in  the  fall  of  1009.  At  the  close  of  the  fall  term  he 
asked  for  a  report  on  the  number  of  children  who  had  left  school  for 
any  cause  whatever.     The  numbers  and  reasons  stood  as  follows: 

Left  to  go  to  work 62 

Left  on  account  of  eicknt'ss 26 

Moved  from  city 78 

Moved  from  district 144 

Left  to  enter  parochial  prlidolp 67 

Total 377 

Those  who  had  gone  to  work  were  distributed  among  the  grades  as 
follows : 

High  Bchool 2 

Grade  2 4 

Grades 4 

Grade  4 12 

Grades 13 

Grade  6 13 

Graiie7 6 

Grades 6 

Grade  9 2 

ToUl 62 

o  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  causes  assigned  for  repeating,  irregular  attend- 
ance or  absence  led. 
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Those  figures  can  not  be  taken  as  typical,  but  they  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  kinds  of  interruption  a  child's  school  course  may  suffer, 
even  where  there  is  a  compulsory  attendance  law  and  an  honest  effort 
is  made  to  enforce  it.  Where  there  is  no  such  law  and  children  may 
drop  out  almost  at  their  own  whim,  the  possibiUties  of  lost  and  wasted 
time  during  what  should  be  the  years  of  schooling  are  impressive  and 
discouraging. 

KXJMBEB  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  COMPLETINO  ELEMENTABT  COUBSE. 

The  converse  of  elimination  is  graduation  from  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades.  The  number  who,  having  finished  the  elementary 
course,  continue  their  studies  in  the  high  school  is  also  of  interest- 
Table  135  shows  the  facts  gathered  in  regard  to  these  points,  with 
some  additional  data  concerning  those  who  drop  out  between  the 
grammar  grades  and  the  high  school,  and  during  the  first  year  of 
high-school  work. 

Table  13o.-NU.MPEK  AND  AGE  OF  CHILDREN  GRADUATING  FROM  THE  ELEMENTARY 

GRADES. 
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The  figures  on  which  this  table  is  based  were  furnished  separately 
for  boys  and  girls,  but  the  differences  between  the  sexes  did  not  seem 
sufficient  to  require  separate  presentation.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  proportion  of  girls  graduating  was  slightly  larger,  and  that 
they  were  apt  to  be  a  little  older  than  the  boys  at  graduation.  The 
variations  were  hardly  sufficiently  marked  and  uniform  to  justify 
generalizations. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  difference  between  the  six  places  con- 
sidered. The  data,  specially  compiled  for  this  report,  show  interesting 
diversities  from  place  to  place,  but  do  not  cover  a  sufficient  series  of 
years  to  justify  comparisons  or  general  statements. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  point  about  this  table  is  not  the  small 
,  proportion  who  finish  the  elementary  course,  but  the  high  age  at 
which  so  many  of  them  reach  this  goal.  In  Pawtuckot,  for  instance, 
during  the  three  years  under  consideration,  554  children  graduated, 
of  whom  65  per  cent  were  15  or  older.  In  Woonsocket  matters  are 
somewhat  better,  only  a  trifle  over  one-fourth  (27  per  cent)  being 
15  or  more  at  graduation,  but  in  Columbus  again  over  one-half  (54 
per  cent)  of  those  graduating  during  two  years  had  passed  their  fif- 
teenth birthday.  Taking  the  children  from  all  the  places  together, 
in  1904-5,  those  who  had  reached  or  passed  15  formed  49.8  per  cent 
of  the  graduates,  in  1905-6  they  were  46.9,  and  1906-7, 43.9  per  cent. 
This  thn»ws  an  interesting  side  light  on  the  question  of  elimination. 
It  is  known  that  for  the  great  mass  of  school  children  14  is  an  outside 
limit  of  attendance;  indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  13  is  not  an 
extreme  limit  for  the  majority.  But  if  from  two-fifths  to  one-half 
of  those  graduating  are  15  or  more,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  whose  school  life  ends  by  or  before  14  never 
reach  the  graduating  class. 

Passing  on  from  graduation  through  the  first  year  of  high  school 
attendance,  the  familiar  phenomena  of  elimination  are  still  appar- 
ent. In  every  place  and  for  every  year  some  of  those  graduating 
from  the  lower  grades  fail  to  enter  the  high  school,  and  of  those 
who  do  enter  a  varying  but  considerable  proportion  drop  out  before 
completing  the  first  year's  work.  On  the  whole,  the  most  noticeable 
point  here  is  that  so  large  a  proportion  should  enter  the  high  school 
at  all.  That  from  58  to  90  per  cent  of  those  finishing  the  grades 
should  make  the  effort  to  continue  would  hardly  have  been  expected. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  a  very  creditable  proportion  of  them  finish 
the  first  yearns  work. 
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LEHERS  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


Department  op  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Waohington,  November  17, 1910. 

Sir:  In  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  25, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  showing  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employment. 

This  report  has  just  been  completed  and  is  the  eighth  section 
available  for  transmittal  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
29,  1907,  which  provided  **That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever 
employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of 
employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  occupation,  and  the  means  v^mployed  for  the.  protec- 
tion of  their  health,  persons,  and  morals/' 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted  at  the  earUest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

Respectfully,  Charles  Earl, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 

President  of  the  Senate ^  WasTiington,  D.  0. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 
Washington,  November  17, 1910. 
Sir:  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  Volume  VIII  of  the  Report  on 
Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States,  which  relates 
to  juvenile  delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employment.  This  is  the 
eighth  section  transmitted  of  the  report  of  the  general  investigation 
into  the  condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States^ 
carried  on  in  compUance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
29,  1907. 
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LBTTER   OF   TKANSMITTAL. 

le  {;  conduct  of  the   field  work  of  the   investigation  of 

v^enile  '■' iquency  and  ita  relation  to  emplojonent  has  been  under 

'^  dire'     m  of  Special  Agent  Annie  E.  McCord.     In  tlie  preparation 

her         art  important   assistance  has  been  given  by  Miss  Mftry 

lyngton.     In  the  drafting  of  the  schedule  of  inquiries  for  the  in- 

tigation  Dr.  Henry  J.  Harris  rendered  valuable  aid,  while  the 

jular  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the   direction  of  Chas.  E. 

■aldwin.     The  general  preparation  of  the  report  has,  however,  be^n 

irried  on  under  the  direction  and  immediate  8tipei"vision  of  Chas.  H. 

errill. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

CiiAS.  P.  Neill, 

CoininissjoniT. 
Xhe  Secketakx  of  Cuuuerck  and  Labok, 

Waxhiugivn,  I).  G. 


CHAPTER  L 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

nrTBODXJCTIOV. 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  INVESTIOATIOir. 

Is  there  any  relation  between  juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile 
employment?  Is  the  working  child  more  apt  to  go  wrong  than  the 
school  child,  or  is  the  child  who  has  nothing  to  do  beyond  going  to 
school  likely  to  exemplify  the  proverb  about  idle  hands?  Eariy 
employment — before  the  age  of  14 — is  denounced  as  likely  to  be 
harmful  physically.  Is  it  also  morally  harmful,  or  do  the  working 
children  find  a  bulwark  against  wrongdoing  in  the  habits  of  industry 
they  are  supposed  to  be  forming  and  the  spirit  of  wholesome  self- 
reliance  they  are  presumably  developing  ? 

There  is  a  very  general  agreement  among  those  who  have  been 
brought  into  touch  with  child  workers  and  child  delinquents  that 
the  connection  between  early  employment  and  delinquency  is  close 
and  to  a  lai^e  extent  causal.  On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of 
restrictive  legislation  urge  that  the  greatest  safeguard  against  delin- 
quency is  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry;  that  these  can  best  be 
estabUshed  by  putting  children  to  work  early;  and  that  the  boy  who 
is  not  allowed  to  take  up  an  occupation  until  he  is  14  is  very  likely 
by  that  time  to  have  become  a  confirmed  idler. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

In  view  of  these  divergencies  of  opinion,  it  seemed  worth  while  to 
make  a  study  of  juvenile  delinquency,  striving  especially  to  see  what 
connection  exists  between  delinquency  and  occupation  or  nonoccu- 
pation,  but  also  giving  due  weight  to  other  factors,  such  as  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  family  from  which  the  child  comes,  the  home 
and  the  neighborhood  environment,  etc. 

Obviously  this  investigation  could  not  be  made  through  any  study 
of  working  children  as  such.  The  only  method  possible  was  to  go 
to  the  courts  and  places  of  detention,  and  taking  the  children  who 
have  appeared  there,  work  backward  from  the  fact  of  their  delin- 
quency to  the  factors  of  their  environment  which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  their  offenses.  An  investigation  into  a  child's  ante- 
cedents, undertaken  by  a  stranger  and  carried  on  with  the  necessary 
regard  for  time  limits,  is  almost  inevitably  superficial  and  unsatis- 
factory.   Therefore  this  study  was  restricted  to  commimities  hav- 
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second  the  juYenile  cases  fonn  but  one  part  of  his  judicial  duties. 
To  the  first  type  belong  the  courts  of  Ma^on  Countyi  Ind.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Baltiinore,  Md. 

The  Marion  County  juYenile  court  convenes  each  day.  Its  juris- 
diction includes  all  male  delmquents  under  16  years  and  female 
delmquents  under  17  years  in  Marion  County,  the  majority  of  whom 
come  from  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  This  jurisdiction  is  most  far- 
reaching,  for  it  includes  all  offenses  excepting  those  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  life  or  by  the  death  penalty. 

The  law  provides  for  two  probation  dScers  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  and  for  the  appointment  of  volunteer  officers,  who  are  to 
serve  without  compensation  from  the  court.*  The  work  of  the  volun- 
teers is  oWfined  to  the  care  of  the  child  after  it  is  placed  on  probsr 
tion,  and>4fae  investigations  previous  to  the  court  hearing  are  the 
duties  of  the  paid  chief  and  her  assistant  aided  by  a  regular  police 
officer,  detailed  to  the  court  through  the  courtesy  of  the  board  of 
public  safety. 

The  judgments  of  the  court  fall  into  the  following  general  classes: 
(1)  Reprimands  foUowed  by  dischaige  (when  the  nature  of  the  offense 
is  too  trivial  to  warrant  any  other  action);  (2)  probation  under 
suspended  sentence;  (3)  fines  or  reparation  of  damage;  (4)  home 
placements;  and  (5)  conmiitment  to  institutions.  In  addition  to  this 
the  court,  under  the  contributory  delinquency  law,  can  hold  ame- 
nable to  the  law  any  adult  contributing  to  a  child's  delinquency  by 
transferring  said  adult  to  the  grand  jury. 

In  Boston  proper,  all  jurisdiction  over  children  under  17  years  of  age 
is  vested  in  the  Boston  juvenile  court.  This  jurisdiction  like  that  of 
the  Indianapolis  court  covers  all  offenses,  except  felonies  punishable 
by  death  or  life  imprisonment.  The  Boston  law  provides  for  only 
two  probation  officers.  These  officers,  with  the  assistance  of  a  vol- 
unteer provided  by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  have  charge  of  the 
investigations  and  probation  work  of  this  court.  A  defendant  can 
not  be  placed  on  probation  until  he  has  been  adjudged  delinquent  or 
wayward,  or  has  been  found  guilty.  Probation  may  apply  both  to 
the  child  Who  continues  to  live  at  home  and  to  the  one  who  needs  to  be 
removed  from  existing  surroundings.  In  the  latter  case  an  agent  of  a 
society  frequently  places  the  child  in  a  selected  family  under  super- 
vision or  in  an  institution  provided  for  the  purpose.  Children  may 
also  be  committed  to  the  state  board  of  charities  to  be  placed  in  a 
private  home  or  to  an  institution  or  reform  school,  or  they  may  be 
fined.  As  the  imposition  of  a  fine  (except  for  violations  of  terms  of 
probation)  involves  the  establisliment  of  a  criminal  record  against 
the  child  this  form  of  *    '      ent  is  sparingly  used. 

pendix  B,  p.  149. 
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The  authority  of  the  judge  in  the  Baltimore  juyenile  court  is  lim- 
ited by  laws  goyeming  the  police  judges.  His  jurisdiction  extends 
to  children  under  the  age  of  16  years  committing  offenses  usually 
listed  as  misdemeanors,  in  which  cases  he  may  commit  the  defendant 
to  an  orphan  asylum,  charitable  or  other  institution  or  child-placing 
agency,  or  suspend  sentence  with  probation.  Fines  and  reprimands 
are  also  used  when  the  offense  is  not  deemed  serious  enough  for  pro- 
bation or  commitment.  For  a  child  guilty  of  felony,  one  of  three 
methods  may  be  followed;  he  may  be  placed  on  probation,  held  for 
higher  court,  or  committed  to  an  institution  on  the  application  of 
parent  or  guardian.  This  last  alternative  is  used  in  the  following  man- 
ner: If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  the  child  needs  institutional 
training,  instead  of  holding  him  for  the  regular  criminal  court  and 
trial  by  jury,  he  will  dismiss  the  charge  against  him  on  condition  that 
the  parent  or  guardian  apply  for  his  commitment  to  the  institution. 
There  are  five  paid  probation  officers  appointed  by  the  supreme 
bench  of  Baltimore  city.  These  probation  officers  investigate  pro- 
bation cases  and  all  cases  involving  ihe  detention,  custody,  or  com- 
mitment of  any  minor  in  any  proceedings  not  only  of  ttte  juvenile 
court,  but,  when  requested,  also  of  the  courts  presided  otisr  by  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  bench. 

Tliese  three  courts,  while  differing  in  many  details,  Mb  alike  in 
each  having  a  judge  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  juvenile  cases.  In 
the  remaining  courts  considered,  this  feature  disappears,  and  the 
judge  attends  to  the  children's  cases  merely  as  one  part  of  his  judicial 
duties.  In  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  the  juvenile  court  system  is  closely 
allied  to  the  adult  probation  system.  The  probation  officers,  who 
have  charge  of  both  adult  and  child  probationers,  are  appointed  by 
'  the  judges  of  the  county  criminal  court,  but  the  law  empowers  them 
to  deal  with  all  cases  no  matter  what  their  source.  The  result  is  that 
five  probation  officers,  therefore,  have  jurisdiction  over  the  entire 
county  which  includes  two  county  criminal  courts  and  fourteen  police 
departments.  Special  juvenile  court  sessions  are  held  once  a  week 
in  the  two  Newark  poUce  courts  and  in  the  Orange  court  (these 
courts  having  the  largest  number  of  juveniles).  The  police  courts 
deal  only  with  minor  cases,  but  all  complaints  are  first  heard  there 
and  from  these  the  more  serious  cases  are  sent  to  the  county  juvenile 
court.  Fining  (rarely  used  except  in  connection  with  probation), 
discharge,  probation,  and  commitment  to  institutions  other  than 
state,  are  the  methods  used  in  dealing  with  these  minor  offenders. 
The  county  juvenile  court,  which  convenes  once  a  month,  has  unlim- 
ited jurisdiction  over  children  under  16  years,  with  much  the  same 
methods  in  dealing  with  them  as  in  the  police  courts,  with  the  addi- 
tional power  of  commitment  to  state  institutions. 
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Although  the  AJlepheny  County  court  operates  under  the  same  law 
as  the  Philadelphia  court,  there  are  many  difTerenees  in  their  organi- 
zation and  operation.  In  both  places  the  juvenile  court  is  a  special 
session  of  the  criminal  court  and  convenes  once  a  week.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  court  meets  in  the  regular  court  rooms,  while  in  Allegheny 
County  court  is  hold  in  a  room  set  aside  for  the  purpose  in  the  deten- 
tion quarters;  in  both  twelve  judges  sit  in  rotation,  the  assignment 
usually  being  for  one  month.  The  Pennsylvania  law  doea  not  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  probation  officers,  consequently  the 
number  of  probation  officers  to  be  appointed  is  not  limited  provided 
that  their  salaries  have  been  guaranteed.  At  the  time  of  the  inves- 
tigation there  were  in  Allegheny  County  six  probation  officers  workinf; 
under  the  direction  of  a  chief;  in  Philadelphia  there  were  fifteen 
officers  each  working  independently  and  without  supervision  from 
the  court."  For  children  under  16  years  of  age  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts  is  unlimited. 

All  children  chained  with  an  indictable  olTcnse  are  given  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  before  being  sent  to  the  juvenile  court.  In  Phila- 
delphia this  hearing  is  hold  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose  in  the 
house  of  detention,  while  in  Allegheny  County  the  child  is  treated  as 
any  adult,  his  case  being  hoard  with  them  before  any  magistrate  or 
justice  of  the  peace.  Dependent  children  and  those  charged  by  their 
parents  or  guardians  with  being  unmanageable  are  brought  direct  to 
the  juveniie  court  on  petition.  Probation  either  in  own  home  or  home 
selected  by  probation  officer,  and  commitment  to  institution  or  to 
a  society  for  the  care  of  dependent  or  delinquent  children,  are  the 
provisions  made  for  dealing  with  the  children  coming  to  these  courts. 

The  children's  court  in  the  city  of  New  York  (boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx)  is  a  branch  of  the  court  of  special  sessions,  ' 
first  division,  and  the  six  justices  of  this  court  sit  in  rotation  in  the 
children's  court,  one  month  at  a  time.*  Their  jurisdiction  extends  to 
all  children  under  16  years  except  dependents  and  those  charged  with 
homicides. 

The  investigation  before  tnal  for  all  coses,  except  those  brought  in 
for  improper  guardianship,  involves  simply  a  survey  of  the  records  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  to  leain  if  the 
said  child  has  been  in  it«  care  at  a  previous  date  and  under  what  cir^ 
cumstances.  The  improper  guardianship  cases  are  given  in  addition 
a  thorough  home  investigation,  while  all  other  cases  await  the  court's 
decision  and,  if  found  delinquent,  a  thorough  investigation  is  then 

"Thenewlawof  1909  providee  tor  the  payment  ot  all  probation  officers  by  the  county, 
knd  since  iU  paBea^e  a  chief  probatioD  officer  has  been  appointed  in  Philadelphia. 

b  Under  the  law  of  1910,  this  arran^ment  has  been  altered,  it  being  provided  that 
judges  may  be  aseigned  to  the  Juvenile  Court  for  as  Iodr  a  period  n  practic*bl«. 
At  present  the  tenna  assigned  vary  from  one  to  three  months. 
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made.  The  foUowing  methods  are  then  used  in  dealing  with  the  vari- 
ous cases:  The  cases  of  improper  guardianship  are  sent  to  some  good 
home,  usually  an  institution;  the  cases  of  delinquent  children  may 
be  continued,  sentence  may  be  suspended,  they  may  be  placed  on 
parole,  or  they  may  be  committed  to  an  institution.  When  placed 
on  parole  the  child  must  report  to  the  court  periodically^  usually  at  an 
interval  of  from  two  to  six  months. 

The  agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
act  as  investigating  and  parole  officers.  In  addition  to  these  there  is 
a  volunteer  organization  known  as  the  ''Big  Brothers"  who  look 
after  boys  after  they  have  been  released  from  parole,  or  when  they 
have  been  acquitted  but  need  oversight. 

PROBATION  OFnCSRS  AND  THEIR  DUTISS. 

Turning  from  the  court  to  the  probation  officers  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  their  duties  are  threefold,  according  to  whether  the  child 
concerned  has  yet  appeared  before  the  court,  is  on  trial,  or  has  re- 
ceived his  sentence. 

From  the  title  ** probation  officer"  one  might  infer  that  the  duties 
of  this  officer  begin  only  when  the  child  has  been  placed  on  probation. 
In  reality,  however,  this  is  but  one  form  of  his  threefold  duties.  He  acts 
as  investigating  agent  before  trial,  as  lawyer  for  the  defense  during  trial, 
and  as  guardian  after  trial.  These  functions  are  equally  important. 
The  work  of  investigation  differs  in  the  various  courts.  In  some 
courts,  for  instance  (notably  Baltimore,  where  court  convenes  every 
afternoon),  children  who  have  been  arrested  are  brought  into  court 
by  the  arresting  officers  and  the  case  heard,  and  often  disposed  of 
without  any  assistance  from  the  probation  officer.  This  is  when,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  court,  the  offense  is  a  minor  one  and  a  fine  or  repri- 
mand is  sufficient.  If,  however,  the  judge  decides  that  the  case  is 
one  for  probation  or  commitment,  the  case  is  held  for  final  disposition 
until  the  probation  officer  can  make  a  thorough  investigation.  In 
some  other  courts  (Marion  County,  Ind.,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  and 
others)  the  case  is  investigated  before  the  child  is  brought  to  court 
for  the  first  time. 

This  investigation  by  the  probation  officer  does  not  take  the  place 
of  that  conducted  by  the  arresting  officer,  but  supplements  it.  The 
arresting  officer  reports  on  the  child's  offense,  the  probation  officer 
on  the  antocodont  conditions  which  may  have  led  to  the  offense.  He 
is  expected  to  learn  the  surroundings  of  the  child  at  home,  at  school, 
and  at  work.  If  the  ultimate  reformation  of  the  child  is  the  purpose 
of  the  juvenile  court,  the  importance  of  this  investigation  becomes 
evident.  It  is  seldom  that  an  offense  stands  alone,  marking  a  sharp 
break  in  the  child's  moral  history;  usually  it  is  either  a  natural  devel- 
opment of  his  past  environment,  or  closely  connected  with  some  ab- 
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normal  condition  in  the  present.  It  is  of  little  use  to  punish  for  the 
offense  while  the  environment  remains  unchanged  or  the  condition 
persists.  -  If  a  child  becomes  a  truant  because  an  adenoid  growth 
prevents  him  from  keeping  pace  with  children  of  his  own  age,  or 
because  poor  sight  or  defective  hearing  keeps  him  constantly  behind 
his  classes,  it  is  obviously  more  reasonable  and  effective  to  remedy 
the  adverse  physical  condition  than  to  look  upon  the  truancy  as  nec- 
essarily indicating  moral  delinquency  and  to  punish  it  accordingly. 
Again,  where  moral  delinquency  unquestionably  exists,  ihe  proper 
treatment  must  differ  widely  according  to  the  child's  previous  oppor- 
tunities and  present  surroundings.  Two  boys  may  be  brought  in  on 
a  charge  of  theft;  one  may  be  the  son  of  respectable  parents,  who,  on 
fire  to  emulate  ilie  hero  of  his  favorite  dime  novel,  has  broken  into 
a  shop  or  robbed  a  neighbor's  house.  The  other  may  be  a  child  who, 
sent  out  by  his  parents  to  gather  coal  on  the  railroad  track  and 
threatened  with  punishment  if  he  does  not  bring  in  enough,  has 
increased  his  more  or  less  legitimate  gleanings  by  helping  himself 
from  loaded  coal  cars.  If  the  purpose  of  the  court  is  merely  punitive 
'  these  different  antecedents  have  no  bearing  on  the  matter;  each  child 
has  committed  theft,  and  has  incurred  such  and  such  a  penalty.  But 
if  the  purpose  of  the  court  is  reformative,  then  a  knowledge  of  these 
varying  antecedents  is  absolutely  essential.  The  success  or  failure 
of  the  whole  system  depends  largely  upon  the  thoroughness  and 
intelligence  of  the  preliminary  investigation. 

The  probation  officer  is  required  to  be  present  at  all  hearings  and 
appear  in  behalf  of  the  child.  Although  in  this  capacity  he  acts  as 
attorney  for  the  defense,  yet  his  purpose  is  not  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner,  but  rather  to  secure  a  decision,  the  pursuance  of  which  will 
result  in  the  ultimate  good  of  the  child.  To  obtain  this  he  needs  not 
only  as  intimate  a  knowledge  of  each  and  every  condition  surround- 
ing the  child  as  he  can  acquire,  but  also  he  needs  to  have  studied  the 
case  carefully  and  to  have  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
delinquency  and  the  method  of  its  removal.  Thus  equipped,  he  is 
prepared  to  come  to  the  judge's  assistance  with  suggestions  and  plans 
for  the  child's  welfare;  for,  no  matter  whether  the  judge  be  a  juvenile 
judge  only  or  whether  he  be  serving  in  that  capacity  for  a  short 
period  in  the  midst  of  a  criminal  term,  he  must  of  necessity  depend 
for  his  decision  on  the  data  secured  by  the  probation  officer  in  his 
preliminary  investigation. 

The  work  of  probation  begins  as  soon  as  the  judge  has  pronounced 
his  decision.  In  some  courts  the  child  on  probation  is  required  to 
report  every  week  to  the  probation  oflicer  and,  if  he  is  at  school,  he 
must  bring  a  report  from  his  school-teacher.  The  probation  oflicer  is 
thus  enabled  to  keep  in  f  the  child  himself.     In  other  courts, 

probation  means  that  sits  the  home,  the  school,  and  tiie 
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place  of  employment  from  time  to  time  and  so  keeps  general  over- 
sight of  the  child.  Frequent  home  visits  are  necessary  in  order  that 
the  parents  may  understand  the  significance  of  probation  and  their 
part  in  serving  the  best  interests  of  their  child.  Yet  visits  from  the 
child  are  also  essential,  aa^tHB  probation  officer,  to  be  a  friend  and 
helper,  must  have  frequent  private  conferences  with  the  child  and  a 
home  visit  rarely  aflFords  such  opportimity. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  various  forms  of  probation  as  carried  on 
in  the  selected  cities  can  not  be  discussed  here,  for  the  investigation 
had  to  do  with  conditions  surroimding  the  child  at  the  time  of  offense 
and  the  methods  pursued  before  and  during  trial,  and  not  with  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  case. 

THE  BECOBDS  OF  THE  COUBT  AND  THE  PROBATION  OFVICEBS. 

The  judge  and  the  probation  officers  form  the  working  force  of  the 
juvenile  court,  but  the  value  of  their  work  depends  at  least  in  some 
degree  upon  the  character  of  the  records  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  are  kept  up. 

The  records  must  not  be  confused  with  the  data  recorded  by  the 
court  itself,  which  in  court  parlance  is  known  as  the  docket.  The 
docket  contains  all  information  immediately  connected  with  the 
child's  arrest — the  offense,  date  of  arrest,  arresting  officer,  prose- 
cutor, etc.  Every  juvenile  court  provides  for  the  keeping  of  this 
docket,  but  in  regard  to  the  record  of  the  information  secured  by 
the  probation  officer's  investigation  the  custom  varies.  The  juve- 
nile law  of  Indiana,  for  instance,  provides  that  the  probation  officer 
shall  make  a  full  investigation  and  report  thereon  in  writing  to  the 
juvenile  court  before  any  case  is  brought  to  trial,*  but  does  not 
make  any  provision  for  keeping  a  record  of  the  investigation.  The 
New  Jersey  law,  on  the  other  hand,  specifically  provides  that  the 
probation  officer''  ** shall  keep  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  each 
case  committed  to  his  care  or  investigated  by  him  in  suitable  books," 
but  it  doed  not  require  him  to  make  an  investigation  unless  directed 
by  the  court  to  do  so.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  requires  that* 
'*  every  case  of  a  wayward  or  delinquent  child  shall  be  investigated 
by  the  probation  officer,  who  shall  make  a  report  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  such  child,  his  school  record,  his  home,  his  surroundings,  and 
the  previous  complaints  against  him,  if  any.''  In  1908  a  conmiission 
on  probation  'was  appointed,  which  was  authorized,  among  other 
things,  to  *' prescribe  the  form  of  all  records  and  of  all  reports  from 
probation  officers,  and    *    *    *     make  rules  for  the  registration  of 

o  Juvenile  court  law,  Indiana,  section  3.    See  Appendix  B,  p.  150. 

&  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  chapter  102,  sections  2  and  3.    See  Appendix  B,  p.  162. 

e  Act  relative  to  delinquent  children  (Mass.)  section  7.     See  Appendix  B,  p.  157. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645, 61-2,  vol.  8 2 
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normal  condition  in  the  present.  It  is  of  little  use  to  punish  for  the 
offense  while  the  environment  remains  unchanged  or  the  condition 
persists.  If  a  child  becomes  a  truant  because  an  adenoid  growth 
prevents  him  from  keeping  pace  with  children  of  his  own  age,  or 
because  poor  sight  or  defective  hearing  keeps  him  constantly  behind 
his  classes,  it  is  obviously  more  reasonable  and  effective  to  remedy 
the  adverse  physical  condition  than  to  look  upon  the  truancy  as  nec- 
essarily indicating  moral  delinquency  and  to  punish  it  accordingly. 
Again,  where  moral  delinquency  unquestionably  exists,  the  proper 
treatment  must  differ  widely  according  to  the  child's  previous  oppor- 
tunities and  present  surroundings.  Two  boys  may  be  brought  in  on 
a  charge  of  theft;  one  may  be  the  son  of  respectable  parents,  who,  on 
fire  to  emulate  the  hero  of  his  favorite  dime  novel,  has  broken  into 
a  shop  or  robbed  a  neighbor's  house.  The  other  may  be  a  child  who, 
sent  out  by  his  parents  to  gather  coal  on  the  railroad  track  and 
threatened  with  punishment  if  he  does  not  bring  in  enough,  has 
increased  his  more  or  less  legitimate  gleanings  by  helping  himself 
from  loaded  coal  cars.  If  the  purpose  of  the  court  is  merely  punitive 
these  different  antecedents  have  no  bearing  on  the  matter;  each  child 
has  committed  theft,  and  has  incurred  such  and  such  a  penalty.  But 
if  the  purpose  of  the  court  ia  reformative,  then  a  knowledge  of  these 
varying  antecedents  is  absolutely  essential.  The  success  or  failure 
of  the  whole  system  depends  largely  upon  the  thoroughness  and 
intolligpin-f  of  the  jirelimiimry  invcstij^ution. 

The  probation  officer  is  required  to  be  present  at  all  hearings  and 
appear  in  behalf  of  the  child.  Although  in  thb  capacity  he  acts  as 
attorney  for  the  defense,  yet  his  purpose  is  not  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner,  but  rather  to  secure  a  decision,  the  pursuance  of  which  will 
result  in  the  ultimate  good  of  the  child.  To  obtain  this  he  needs  not 
only  as  intimate  a  knowledge  of  each  and  every  condition  surround- 
ing the  child  as  he  can  acquire,  but  also  he  needs  to  have  studied  the 
case  carefully  and  to  have  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
delinquency  and  the  method  of  its  removal.  Thus  equipped,  he  is 
prepared  to  come  to  the  judge's  assistance  with  suggestions  and  plans 
for  the  child's  welfare;  for,  no  matter  whether  the  judge  be  a  jurenile 
judge  only  or  whether  he  be  serving  in  that  capacity  for  a  short 
period  in  the  midst  of  a  criminal  term,  he  must  of  necessity  depend 
for  his  decision  on  the  data  secured  by  the  probation  officer  in  his 
preliminary  investigation. 

The  work  of  probation  begins  as  soon  as  the  judge  has  pronounced 
his  decision.  In  some  courts  the  child  on  probation  is  required  to 
report  every  week  to  the  probation  olliccr  and,  if  he  is  at  school,  he 
must  bring  a  report  from  his  scliool-teacher.  The  probation  officer  is 
thus  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  child  himself.  In  other  courts, 
probation  means  that  the  officer  visits  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
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place  of  employment  from  time  to  time  and  so  keeps  general  over- 
sight of  the  child.  Frequent  home  visits  are  necessary  in  order  that 
the  parents  may  miderstand  the  significance  of  probation  and  their 
part  in  serving  the  best  interests  of  their  child.  Yet  visits  from  the 
child  are  also  essential,  as^nfe  probation  officer,  to  be  a  friend  and 
helper,  must  have  frequent  private  conferences  with  the  child  and  a 
home  visit  rarely  affords  such  opportunity. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  various  forms  of  probation  as  carried  on 
in  the  selected  cities  can  not  be  discussed  here,  for  the  investigation 
had  to  do  with  conditions  surrounding  the  child  at  the  time  of  offense 
and  the  methods  pursued  before  and  during  trial,  and  not  with  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  case. 

THE  BECOBDS  OF  THE  COUBT  AND  THE  PROBATION  OFVICEBS. 

The  judge  and  the  probation  officers  form  the  working  force  of  the 
juvenile  court,  but  the  value  of  their  work  depends  at  least  in  some 
degree  upon  the  character  of  the  records  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  are  kept  up. 

The  records  must  not  be  confused  with  the  data  recorded  by  the 
court  itself,  which  in  court  parlance  is  known  as  the  docket.  The 
docket  contains  all  information  immediately  connected  with  the 
child's  arrest — the  offense,  date  of  arrest,  arresting  officer,  prose- 
cutor, etc.  Every  juvenile  court  provides  for  the  keeping  of  this 
docket,  but  in  regard  to  the  record  of  the  information  secured  by 
the  probation  officer's  investigation  the  custom  varies.  The  juve- 
nile law  of  Indiana,  for  instance,  provides  that  the  probation  officer 
shall  make  a  full  investigation  and  report  thereon  in  writing  to  the 
juvenile  court  before  any  case  is  brought  to  trial,*  but  does  not 
make  any  provision  for  keeping  a  record  of  the  investigation.  The 
New  Jersey  law,  on  the  other  hand,  specifically  provides  that  the 
probation  officer '^  **  shall  keep  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  each 
case  committed  to  his  care  or  investigated  by  him  in  suitable  books," 
but  it  does  not  require  him  to  make  an  investigation  unless  directed 
by  the  court  to  do  so.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  requires  that* 
''every  case  of  a  wayward  or  delinquent  child  shall  be  investigated 
by  the  probation  officer,  who  shall  make  a  report  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  such  child,  his  school  record,  his  home,  his  surroundings,  and 
the  previous  complaints  against  him,  if  any."  In  1908  a  commission 
on  probation  was  appointed,  which  was  authorized,  among  other 
things,  to  ''prescribe  the  form  of  all  records  and  of  all  reports  from 
probation  ofRcers,  and    *    *    *     make  rules  for  the  registration  of 

a  Juvenile  court  law,  Indiana,  section  3.    See  Appendix  B,  p.  150. 

&Law8  of  New  Jersey,  chapter  102,  sections  2  and  3.    See  Appendix  B,  p.  162. 

e  Act  relative  to  delinquent  children  (Mass.)  section  7.     See  Appendix  B,  p.  157. 
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Qormal  conditinn  in  the  present.  It  is  of  little  use  to  punish  for  the 
offense  while  the  environment  remains  unchanged  or  the  condition 
persists.  If  a  child  becomes  a  truant  because  an  adenoid  growtJi 
prevents  him  from  keeping  pace  with  children  of  his  own  age,  op 
because  poor  sight  or  defective  hearing  keeps  him  constantly  behind 
his  classes,  it  is  obviously  more  reasonable  and  effective  to  remedy 
the  adverse  physical  condition  than  to  look  upon  the  truancy  as  nec- 
essarily indicating  moral  delinquency  and  to  punish  it  accordingly. 
Again,  where  moral  delinquency  unquestionably  exists,  the  proper 
treatment  must  differ  widely  according  to  the  child's  previous  oppor^ 
tunities  and  present  aurroimdings.  Two  boys  may  be  brought  in  on 
a  charge  of  theft;  one  may  be  the  son  of  respectable  parents,  who,  on 
fire  to  emulate  the  hero  of  his  favorite  dime  novel,  has  broken  into 
a  shop  or  robbed  a  neighbor's  house.  The  other  may  be  a  chil<i  who, 
sent  out  by  his  parents  to  gather  coal  on  the  railroad  track  and 
threatened  with  punishment  if  he  does  not  bring  in  enough,  has 
increased  his  more  or  less  legitimate  gleanings  by  helping  himself 
from  loaded  coal  cars.  If  the  purpose  of  the  court  is  merely  punitive 
these  different  antecedents  have  no  bearing  on  the  matter;  each  cliild 
has  committed  theft,  and  has  incurred  such  and  such  a  penalty.  But 
if  the  purpose  of  the  court  is  reformative,  then  &  knowledge  of  these 
varying  antecedents  is  absolutely  essential.  The  success  or  failure 
of  the  whole  system  depends  largely  upon  the  thoroughness  and 
int('liit;enro  nf  the  proliminarv  investiffiilion. 

The  probation  ofhcer  is  required  to  be  present  at  all  hearings  and 
appear  in  behalf  of  the  child.  Although  in  this  capacity  he  acts  as 
attorney  for  the  defense,  yet  his  purpose  is  not  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner,  but  rather  to  secure  a  decision,  the  pursuance  of  which  will 
result  in  the  ultimate  good  of  the  child.  To  obtain  this  he  needs  not 
only  as  intimate  a  knowledge  of  each  and  every  condition  surround- 
ing the  child  as  he  can  acquire,  but  also  he  needs  to  have  studied  the 
case  carefully  and  to  have  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  \he 
delinquency  and  the  method  of  its  removal.  Thus  equipped,  be  is 
prepared  to  come  to  the  judge's  assistance  with  suggestions  and  plans 
for  the  child's  welfare;  for,  no  matter  whether  the  judge  be  b  juvenile 
judge  only  or  whether  he  be  serving  in  that  capacity  for  a  short 
period  in  the  midst  of  a  criminal  term,  he  must  of  necessity  depend 
for  his  decision  on  the  data  secured  by  the  probation  officer  in  his 
preliminary  investigation. 

The  work  of  probation  begins  as  soon  as  the  judge  has  pronounced 
his  decision.  In  some  courts  the  child  on  probation  is  required  to 
report  every  week  to  the  probation  officer  and,  if  he  is  at  school,  he 
must  bring  a  report  from  his  school-teacher.  The  probation  officer  is 
thus  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  child  himself.  In  other  courts, 
probation  means  that  the  officer  visits  the  home,  the  school,  and  tba 
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place  of  employment  from  time  to  time  and  so  keeps  general  over- 
sight of  the  child.  Frequent  home  visits  are  necessary  in  order  that 
the  parents  may  understand  the  significance  of  probation  and  their 
part  in  serving  the  best  interests  of  their  child.  Yet  visits  from  the 
child  are  also  essential,  as'^nro  probation  officer,  to  be  a  friend  and 
helper,  must  have  frequent  private  conferences  with  the  child  and  a 
home  visit  rarely  affords  such  opportunity. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  various  forms  of  probation  as  carried  on 
in  the  selected  cities  can  not  be  discussed  here,  for  the  investigation 
had  to  do  with  conditions  surrounding  the  child  at  the  time  of  offense 
and  the  methods  pursued  before  and  during  trial,  and  not  with  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  case. 

THE  BECOBDS  OF  THE  COUBT  AND  THE  PROBATION  OFFICEBS. 

The  judge  and  the  probation  officers  form  the  working  force  of  the 
juvenile  court,  but  the  value  of  their  work  depends  at  least  in  some 
degree  upon  the  character  of  the  records  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  are  kept  up. 

The  records  must  not  be  confused  with  the  data  recorded  by  the 
court  itself,  which  in  court  parlance  is  known  as  the  docket.  The 
docket  contains  all  information  immediately  connected  with  the 
child's  arrest — the  offense,  date  of  arrest,  arresting  officer,  prose- 
cutor, etc.  Every  juvenile  court  provides  for  the  keeping  of  this 
docket,  but  in  regard  to  the  record  of  the  information  secured  by 
the  probation  officer's  investigation  the  custom  varies.  The  juve- 
nile law  of  Indiana,  for  instance,  provides  that  the  probation  officer 
shall  make  a  full  investigation  and  report  thereon  in  writing  to  the 
juvenile  court  before  any  case  is  brought  to  trial,*  but  does  not 
make  any  provision  for  keeping  a  record  of  the  investigation.  The 
New  Jersey  law,  on  the  other  hand,  specifically  provides  that  the 
probation  officer '^  **  shall  keep  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  each 
case  committed  to  his  care  or  investigated  by  him  in  suitable  books," 
but  it  doed  not  require  him  to  make  an  investigation  unless  directed 
by  the  court  to  do  so.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  requires  that* 
*' every  case  of  a  wayward  or  delinquent  child  shall  be  investigated 
by  the  probation  officer,  who  shall  make  a  report  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  such  child,  his  school  record,  his  home,  his  surroundings,  and 
the  previous  complaints  against  him,  if  any."  In  1908  a  commission 
on  probation 'was  appointed,  which  was  authorized,  among  other 
things,  to  *' prescribe  the  form  of  all  records  and  of  all  reports  from 
probation  ofRcers,  and    *    *    *     make  rules  for  the  registration  of 

a  Juvenile  court  law,  Indiana,  section  3.    See  Appendix  B,  p.  150. 

&  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  chapter  102,  sections  2  and  3.    See  Appendix  B,  p.  162. 

e  Act  relative  to  delinquent  children  (Masi.)  section  7.     See  Appendix  B,  p.  157. 
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normal  condition  in  the  preseat.  It  is  of  little  use  to  punish  for  the 
offense  while  the  environment  remains  unchanged  or  the  condition 
persists.  If  a  child  becomes  a  truant  because  an  adenoid  growth 
prevents  him  from  keeping  pace  with  children  of  his  own  age,  or 
because  poor  sight  or  defective  hearing  keeps  him  constantly  behind 
his  classes,  it  is  obviously  more  reasonable  and  effective  to  remedy 
the  adverse  physical  condition  than  to  look  upon  the  truancy  as  nec- 
essarily indicating  moral  delinquency  and  to  punish  it  accordingly. 
Again,  where  moral  delinquency  unquestionably  exists,  the  proper 
treatment  must  differ  widely  according  to  the  child's  previous  oppor- 
tunities and  present  surroundings.  Two  boys  may  be  brought  in  on 
ft  charge  of  theft;  one  may  be  the  son  of  respectable  parents,  who,  on 
fire  to  emulate  the  hero  of  his  favorite  dime  novel,  has  broken  into 
a  shop  or  robbed  a  neighbor's  house.  The  other  may  be  a  child  who, 
sent  out  by  his  parents  to  gather  coal  on  the  railroad  track  and 
threatened  with  punishment  if  he  does  not  bring  in  enough,  has 
increased  his  more  or  le^s  legitimate  gleanings  by  helping  himself 
from  loaded  coal  cars.  If  the  purpose  of  the  court  is  merely  punitive 
these  different  antecedents  have  no  bearing  on  the  matter;  each  child 
has  committed  theft,  and  has  incurred  such  and  such  a  penalty.  But 
if  the  purpose  of  the  court  is  reformative,  then  a  knowledge  of  these 
varying  antecedents  is  absolutely  essential.  The  success  or  failure 
of  the  whole  system  depends  lai^ely  upon  the  thoroughness  and 
intciligonre  of  the  preliminary  investigiition. 

The  probation  officer  is  required  to  be  present  at  all  hearmgs  and 
appear  in  behalf  of  the  child.  Although  in  this  capacity  he  acts  as 
attorney  for  the  defense,  yet  his  purpose  is  not  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner,  but  rather  to  secure  a  decision,  the  pursuance  of  which  will 
result  in  the  ultimate  good  of  the  child.  To  obtain  this  he  needs  not 
only  as  intimate  a  knowledge  of  each  and  every  condition  surround- 
ing the  child  as  he  can  acquire,  but  also  he  needs  to  have  studied  the 
case  carefully  and  to  have  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
delinquency  and  the  method  of  its  removal.  Thus  equipped,  he  ia 
prepared  to  come  to  the  judge's  assistance  with  suggestions  and  plans 
for  the  child's  welfare;  for,  no  matter  whether  the  judge  be  a  juvenile 
judge  only  or  whether  he  be  serving  in  that  capacity  for  a  short 
period  in  the  midst  of  a  criminal  term,  he  must  of  necessity  depend 
for  his  decision  on  the  data  secured  by  the  probation  ofRcer  in  his 
preliminary  investigation. 

The  work  of  probation  begins  as  soon  as  the  judge  has  pronounced 
his  decision.  In  some  courts  the  child  on  probation  is  required  to 
report  every  week  to  the  probation  officer  and,  if  he  is  at  school,  he 
must  bring  a  report  from  bis  school-teacher.  The  probation  officer  ia 
thus  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  child  himself.  In  other  courts, 
probation  means  that  the  officer  visits  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
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place  of  employment  from  time  to  time  and  so  keeps  general  over- 
sight of  the  child.  Frequent  home  visits  are  necessary  in  order  that 
the  parents  may  understand  the  significance  of  probation  and  their 
part  in  serving  the  best  interests  of  their  child.  Yet  visits  from  the 
child  are  also  essential,  as^nfe  probation  officer,  to  be  a  friend  and 
helper,  must  have  frequent  private  conferences  with  the  child  and  a 
home  visit  rarely  affords  such  opportimity. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  various  forms  of  probation  as  carried  on 
in  the  selected  cities  can  not  be  discussed  here,  for  the  investigation 
had  to  do  with  conditions  surroimding  the  child  at  the  time  of  offense 
and  the  methods  pursued  before  and  during  trial,  and  not  with  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  case. 

THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  COURT  AND  THE  PROBATION  OFFICERS. 

The  judge  and  the  probation  officers  form  the  working  force  of  the 
juvenile  court,  but  the  value  of  their  work  depends  at  least  in  some 
degree  upon  the  character  of  the  records  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  are  kept  up. 

The  records  must  not  be  confused  with  the  data  recorded  by  the 
court  itself,  which  in  court  parlance  is  known  as  the  docket.  The 
docket  contains  all  information  immediately  connected  with  the 
child's  arrest — the  offense,  date  of  arrest,  arresting  officer,  prose- 
cutor, etc.  Every  juvenile  court  provides  for  the  keeping  of  this 
docket,  but  in  regard  to  the  record  of  the  information  secured  by 
the  probation  officer's  investigation  the  custom  varies.  The  juve- 
nile law  of  Indiana,  for  instance,  provides  that  the  probation  officer 
shall  make  a  full  investigation  and  report  thereon  in  writing  to  the 
juvenile  court  before  any  case  is  brought  to  trial,*  but  does  not 
make  any  provision  for  keeping  a  record  of  the  investigation.  The 
New  Jersey  law,  on  the  other  hand,  specifically  provides  that  the 
probation  officer*  ** shall  keep  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  each 
case  committed  to  his  care  or  investigated  by  him  in  suitable  books," 
but  it  deed  not  require  him  to  make  an  investigation  unless  directed 
by  the  court  to  do  so.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  requires  that* 
*' every  case  of  a  wayward  or  delinquent  child  shall  be  investigated 
by  the  probation  officer,  who  shall  make  a  report  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  such  child,  his  school  record,  his  home,  his  surroundings,  and 
the  previous  complaints  against  him,  if  any.''  In  1908  a  commission 
on  probation 'was  appointed,  which  was  authorized,  among  other 
things,  to  **  prescribe  the  form  of  all  records  and  of  aU  reports  from 
probation  officers,  and    *    *    *     make  rules  for  the  registration  of 
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o  Juvenile  court  law,  Indiana,  section  3.    See  Appendix  B,  p.  160. 

ft  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  chapter  102,  sections  2  and  3.    See  Appendix  B,  p.  162. 

e  Act  relative  to  delinquent  children  (Masi.)  section  7.     See  Appendix  B,  p.  157. 
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reports  and  for  the  exchange  of  information  between  the  courts." 
This  will  naturally  tend  to  establish  at  least  a  standard  minimum  of 
information  which  the  probation  officers  must  keep  on  record,  but 
beyond  this  minimum  each  court  may  prescribe  what  it  deems  best. 
The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  **  and  Maryland  ^  simply  state  that  *  'it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  probation  officers  *  *  *  to  make  such  investiga- 
tions as  may  be  required  by  the  court."  New  York  has  the  easiest 
requirements  of  all,  merely  providing  that  *^**for  statistical  purposes 
the  clerk  of  said  children's  court,  annually,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
form  as  the  board  of  city  magistrates  of  the  first  division  may  re- 
quire," shaU  prepare  *  *  *  a  report  of  the  arrests,  commitments, 
and  dispositions  with  such  other  data  as  said  board  may  require. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  selected  courts  differ  widely  in  the  require- 
ments and  customs  concerning  investigation  and  record  of  its  results. 
This  diversity  will  probably  diminish  as  the  value  of  the  record 
becomes  more  apparent.  It  has  a  twofold  importance.  If  carefully 
kept  up  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  determining  the 
best  after-treatment  for  the  particular  child  under  consideration. 
Of  course  the  child  may  require  only  one  handUng.  His  offense  may 
be  trivial  andi  isolated,  and  the  decision  to  suspend  sentence  or 
dismiss  the  case  may  be  all  that  court  or  probation  officer  is  called 
upon  to  consider.  But  too  often  the  case  is  a  more  serious  one 
involving  prolonged  treatment  if  the  child  is  to  be  restored  to  normal 
relations  with  the  community.  In  such  instances  the  value  of  a 
record  of  what  is  known  about  a  child,  of  the  various  treatments 
adopted,  and  of  the  effect  of  each  is  self-evident. 

And  apart  from  this  personal  use  the  record,  if  carefully  kept, 
should  have  much  general  preventive  value.  ''Every  effect  pre- 
supposes a  cause."  Juvenile  delinquency  is  not  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon, but  is  undoubtedly  profoundly  modified  by  social  condi- 
tions and  individual  peculiarities.  Such  a  study  of  large  numbers 
of  cases  as  carefully  kept  and  uniform  records  would  make  possible 
could  not  fail  to  throw  much  li£:]it  on  the  underlying  causes  of  delin- 
quency; and  when  once  the  causes  are  known  preventive  action  can 
be  undertaken  with  good  hope  of  success.  The  charity  organization 
movement  furnishes  a  good  case  in  point.  Within  thirty  years  from 
the  time  it  began  the  keeping  of  careful  records,  using  the  results  of 
past  effort  as  a  guide  to  future  action,  it  changed  the  whole  emphasis 
of  philanthropy  from  remedial  to  preventive  measures.  As  yet  it 
can  not  be  said  that  present-day  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders, 
outside  of  the  limited  area  of  good  juvenile  courts  intelligently 
administered,  is  even  remedial,  hut  j)r()gro8s  is  being  made  toward 
that  goal.     Progress  toward  it  and  beyond  it  to  constructive  treat- 
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ment  would  be  immensely  facilitated  by  the  knowledge  of  conditions 
which  can  hardly  be  gained  except  through  carefully  kept  records 
of  cases. 

DIFFICULTCBS  ENCOUNTEBSD  IV  THE  BEC0BD8. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  investigation  the  lack  of  completeness 
and  uniformity  in  records  was  a  distinct  handicap.  A  slight  con- 
sideration of  the  records  used  in  the  different  courts  visited  will  show 
the  difficulties  encoimtered  in  the  investigation. 

The  records  where  questions  were  so  arranged  as  to  provide  only 
the  smallest  space  for  supplying  information  with  a  few  lines  left 
for  remarks,  were  foimd  to  cover  only  the  information  requested,  no 
matter  how  much  more  was  known  or  could  have  been  gained.  The 
other  extreme,  where  the  history  sheet  has  few  questions  and  the 
rest  of  the  information  recorded  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  indi- 
vidual probation  officer,-  furnishes  more  extensive  information  but 
at  the  same  time  results  in  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  records.  For 
instance,  for  a  child  who  has  left  school  there  should  be  given  as 
accurate  a  school  record  as  for  one  still  attending,  yet  one  probation 
officer  stated — and  there  were  doubtle^ss  many  of  the  same  opinion — 
that  such  information  seemed  to  him  imnecessary,  and  he  conse- 
quently never  tried  to  get  it.  Others  had  never  inquired  whether  a 
child  still  attending  school  was  employed  out  of  school  hours  or  not. 
The  most  satisfactory  record  blanks  found  were  those  where  questions 
on  all  subjects  were  definitely  asked  and  space  provided  for  a  descrip- 
tive answer. 

The  lack  of  uniform  and  complete  data  in  these  records  necessi- 
tated supplementing  them  by  information  secured  from  the  personal 
records  of  the  probation  officers,  by  interviews  with  the  children,  or 
by  home  visiting.  Conditions  pecuUar  to  an  individual  court  caused 
difficulties  in  one  place  not  encountered  in  another.  For  instance,  in 
one  court  the  judge  felt  that  he  could  not  sanction  home  investiga- 
tions by  any  one  but  the  probation  officers,  and  therefore  numerous 
schedules  for  this  court  were  necessarily  incomplete ;  in  another  court 
the  lack  of  a  chief  probation  officer  and  of  a  central  place  for  filing 
records  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  probation  officers  the 
selection  of  method  and  means  for  recording  the  child's  history, 
although  blanks  for  the  purpose  were  provided.  This  resulted  in 
various  and  in  many  cases  wholly  unsystematized  methods.  Conse- 
quently in  this  city  the  information  could  only  be  secured  from  the 
probation  officers  themselves  and  at  times  suited  to  their  convenience. 
In  still  another  court  only  a  bare  outUne  of  the  child's  history  was 
available,  and  when  the  home  visiting  did  not  locate  the  family  some 
of  the  important  schedule  information  had  to  go  by  default." 

a  The  record  forms  of  the  different  courts  studied  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
A,  p.  139. 
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nnUBER  AITD  SODRCBS  OF  DELIIfQDEHTS  STUDIED. 

Tliis  study,  as  already  stated,  is  based  on  cases  of  delinquency  of 
children  16  years  of  age  or  younger  which  camo  before  the  courts 
during  the  year  1907-S.  The  only  exception  made  to  this  rule  was 
in  tile  New  York  children's  court.  There  the  thousands  of  cases 
handled  during  the  year  made  this  plan  an  impossibility,  and  instead 
only  those  children  were  considered  who  were  on  parole  at  the  time 
of  the  investigation.  As  the  juvenile  courts  selected  had  jurisdiction 
for  the  most  part  only  over  the  cities  in  wliich  they  were  located,  and 
as  it  seemed  desirable  to  consider  some  offenders  from  nonurban 
conditions,  reformatory  institutions  situated  near  these  same  cities, 
but  receiving  delinquents  from  a  much  wider  field  were  also  taken, 
and  the  children  committed  to  them  for  the  designated  year  were 
included  in  the  study.  Exceptions  to  this  were  made  in  the  ca.ses 
of  the  New  York  Cathoho  Protectory  and- the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum,  in  which  only  cases  coming  from  New  York  and  Brooklj-n 
were  considered.  In  all,  the  cases  of  4,S30  juvenile  deUnquent.'?  were 
studied,  divided  among  the  different  courts  and  institutions  as  follows; 
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COMPLEXTTT  OF  PROBLBM  OF  CAUSES  OF  JUVENILB  DBLINQUENCT. 

In  obtaining  these  records,  the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  the  difRculty  of  making  any  satisfactory  study 
into  its  causes  was  forced  sharply  upon  the  agents  of  the  Bureau. 
There  was  of  course  the  fundamental  obstacle  which  any  inquiry  into 
delinquency,  juvenile  or  adult,  must  face — the  impossibility  of  know- 
ing the  real  number  and  distribution  of  offenses  against  the  law.  Not 
all  the  cases  of  law  breaking  in  a  given  community  become  known; 
not  all  which  become  known  find  their  way  into  court.  Yet  an  inves- 
tigator can  deal  only  with  the  cases  which  become  matters  of  record. 
It  is  sometimes  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  adult 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  carried  into  court.  Among  juveniles 
the  proportion  would  probably  be  much  smaller,  owing  to  the  general 
objection  to  taking  legal  measures  against  a  child.  It  is  plainly 
impossible  to  make  a  wholly  satisfactory  study  of  juvenile  delinquency 
until  at  least  the  number  of  offenders  is  known,  and  that  can  not  be 
learned. 

If,  disregarding  this  difficulty,  the  study  is  confined  to  those 
brought  into  court,  it  is  hampered  not  only  by  the  scantiness  of  the 
records  usually  kept,  but  by  ignorance  of  conditions  prevailing 
among  the  nondelinquent.  In  this  inquiry  the  first  difficulty  was 
partially  met  by  confining  it  to  courts  where  better  investigations 
were  made  and  records  kept,  and  by  supplementing  these  records 
by  the  knowledge  probation  officers  had  of  the  different  cases,  and  by 
additional  investigation.  By  these  means  it  is  possible  in  many 
cases  to  gain  full  information  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  given 
delinquents;  but  no  satisfactory  knowledge  was  attainable  as  to  like 
circumstances  for  nondelinquents.  Yet  such  knowledge  is  necessary 
before  it  is  entirely  safe  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  connection 
between  these  circumstances  and  delinquency.  Travis,  for  instance, 
found  that  78  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  New  York  House  of  Ref- 
uge came  from  the  tenement  regions  of  the  city.*  This  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  tenement  regions  are  strikingly  dangerous  for  children,  but 
the  figures  lose  much  of  their  impressiveness  when  we  reflect  that  we  do 
not  know  what  proportion  of  the  children  of  New  York  lived  in  these 
regions,  or  what  proportion  of  those  living  there  did  well,  or  at  least 
sufRciently  well  to  keep  out  of  the  House  of  Refuge.  In  the  Waukesha 
reformatory,  Cady  found  only  24  out  of  225  boys  who  had  read  a 
single  good  book;*  a  striking  fact,  surely,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  it  means  unless  something  definite  is  known  about  the  reading 
of  boys  not  in  reformatories.     Miss  Goldmark  found  that  of  311  work- 

oThe  Young  Malefactor:  A  Study  in  Juvenile  Delinquency,  by  Thomas  Travis, 
Ph.D.,  p.  37. 
«>Idcm,  p.  161. 
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ing  boys  confined  in  the  juvenile  asylum,  New  York,  125  or  40  per 
cent  had  been  newsboys."  This  appears  to  show  that  seUing  news- 
papers is  a  morally  dangerous  occupation,  but  the  danger  can  not  be 
measured  since  it  is  not  known  what  jtroportion  of  the  working  chil- 
dren are  newsboys,  or  what  proportion  of  the  newsboys  never  come  to 
grief.  And  so  on,  indefinitely.  We  need  to  know  much  more  about 
our  nondelinquent  children  than  we  do  now  before  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  the  facts  concerning  the  delinquent. 
To  some  extent  this  diihculty  is  minimized  in  the  present  inquiry  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  rather  a  study  of  working  and  nonworking  delin- 
quents than  of  .d<'linquent  and  nondelinquent  children.  The  com- 
parison can  not  be  wholly  satisfactory,  but  it  has  some  value. 

But  these  difficulties  are  after  all  external.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  all  lies  in  the  subjective  element,  the  personal  factor 
which  makes  one  person  go  wrong  under  a  certain  combination  of 
circumstances  through  which  another  passes  apparently  unharmed. 
One  fatherless  boy  is  obliged  to  go  to  work  early,  and  without  paternal 
control,  elevated  in  his  early  teeos  to  a  position  of  financial  impor- 
tance in  the  home,  perhaps  thrown  into  unfortunate  associations  at 
work,  he  becomes  uncontrollable  and  is  brought  into  court  as  k 
delinquent.  Anotlier  under  the  same  circumstances  does  his  beat 
to  take  his  father's  place,  develops  a  man's  sense  of  responsibility 
and  a  degree  of  industry  and  self-conlrol  which  insures  his  permanent 
success.  Tlie  delinquency  of  the  one  and  the  welldoing  of  the  other 
are  undoubtedly  both  effects  of  definite  causes,  but  some  of  these 
causes  can  not  be  grasped  and  tabulated.  Circumstances  certainly 
have  much  to  do  with  delinquency,  but  back  of  circumstances  lies 
a  more  potent  factor  which  evades  the  investigator. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  ultimate  cause  may  defy  analysis, 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  consider  the  attendant  circumstances  which 
may  have  a  bearing  on  juvenile  delinquency.  If  any  particular 
circumstance  appears  in  an  abnormal  number  of  cases  of  offense,  the 
inference  will  be  strong  that  by  removing  that  circumstance  the 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  cliildish  righteousness  will  be  diminished 
by  just  so  much.  Some  of  these  attendant  circumstances,  such  aa 
inherited  tendencies,  can  not  be  taken  up  in  a  study  of  this  kind 
owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  adequate  information. 
Other  factors,  such  aa  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  delin- 
quents, can  be  secured  only  in  part,  because  in  many  cases  pro- 
longed individual  study  and  observation  by  an  expert  are  required 
before  reliable  conclusions  can  bedrawu.  Other  factors,  such  as  the 
general  character  of  the  home,  and  tlic  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom 
manifested  by  the  parents,  being  largely  a^Mftpf  judgment,  can  be 
determined,  but  not  in  a  wholly  salisfa^^^^^wer,  since  different 

o  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Ydk. 
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observers  would  probably  differ  widely  in  their  decision  on  these 
points.  Still  others,  such  as  the  employment  or  nonemployment  of 
a  delinquent  child,  his  school  attendance,  his  family  relations,  and 
his  parentage,  can  usually  be  learned  very  definitely.  And  because 
of  this,  the  chief  emphasis  of  this  study  has  necessarily  been  placed 
upon  these  facts. 

Several  of  the  external  circumstances,  which  would  be  of  much 
interest  and  value,  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  obtain.  The  court 
records  differ  from  place  to  place,  but  as  a  rule  contain  very  little  de- 
tailed information  about  the  child's  occupation  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest,  and  still  less  about  his  previous  industrial  history.  Such 
matters  as  the  number  of  hours  of  employment,  wages  and  length  of 
time  employed,  were  in  many  cases  not  recorded.  Moreover,  the 
family  earnings  and  income,  which  would  be  valuable  as  showing 
how  far  poverty  was  a  factor  in  the  problem,  were  very  generally 
omitted.  The  information  on  these  points  gained  by  personal  inter- 
views was  of  doubtful  value,  as  in  many  cases  a  child's  arraignment 
or  commitment  had  occurred  nearly  a  year  before,  and  his  memory 
of  these  details  was  vague.  The  parents  often  had  no  clearer  recollec- 
tions than  the  child,  and  the  statements  secured  were  of  such  dubious 
validity  that  they  could  not  safely  be  used  as  a  basis  for  any  con- 
clusions. 

DEFINITION  OF  WORKING  CHILD. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  factors  which  could  be  secured,  one  of  the 
first  subjects  for  consideration  is  to  what  extent  these,  approxi- 
mately 5,000,  delinquents  were  working  children.  At  the  outset 
it  becomes  necessary  to  define  the  term  "  working  child,"  for  there 
is  often  a  difference  beween  a  child's  real  status  and  his  condition 
at  the  time  of  arrest.  Instability  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  working  child;  he  is  apt  to  change  from  one  occupation  to 
another,  led  by  the  hope  of  better  wages,  or  pleasanter  surroundings, 
or  by  a  mere  restless  desire  for  variety.  Sometimes  the  change  is 
wholly  involuntary;  a  slack  season  may  lead  to  his  discharge,  or 
some  bit  of  carelessness  or  bad  behavior  produce  the  same  result. 
In  any  case,  a  period  of  idleness  is  likely  to  intervene.  He  may,  if 
he  is  the  son  of  ambitious  parents,  even  go  back  to  school  until  he 
secures  another  place,  but  this  is  unusual.  If,  during  this  period 
of  unemployment,  he  is  arrested,  he  may  appear  on  the  record  as  being 
unemployed,  or  attending  school,  yet  it  is  plainly  not  fair  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  nonworking  child,  or  as  a  school  boy.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  boy  of  15,  who  while  in  school  had  been  a  newsboy. 
Leaving  school  at  14  he  had  worked  for  eight  months  in  a  factory, 
had  been  idle  two  weeks,  had  then  secured  a  place  as  errand  boy 
wliich  he  liold  for  two  months,  had  left  this  to  take  a  place  in  a 
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machine  shop,  wliich  he  lost  after  tliree  months,  and  on  the  second 
day  of  idleness  broke  into  a  neighbor's  house,  was  brought  into  court 
and  sent  to  the  reformatory  where  the  investigator  found  him.  Or 
take  the  lad  whose  employer,  a  tailor,  discharged  him,  but  who  for 
some  days  went  about  among  the  employer's  customers,  coUecting 
clothing  to  be  cleaned  and  pressed,  sold  the  clothing  and  pocketed 
the  proceeds.  Or  the  other  youthful  delinquent  who  worked  in  a 
laundry  until  an  older  boy  taught  him  how  to  "make  easy  money" 
by  stealing  and  selling  lend  jiipe.  Thereupon  he  gave  up  his  work, 
and  devoted  himself  to  cutting  lead  pipe  out  of  empty  buildings,  at 
which  pursuit  he  had  been  prospering  for  over  a  month  when  detected. 
These,  and  many  others,  were  not  working  when  they  committed  the 
offense  which  brought  tliera  to  grief,  but  clearly  they  were  working 
boys  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term.  When  a  delinquent  has  been 
out  of  work  for  a  considerable  period,  the  case  is  less  clear.  Still, 
since  some  definite  line  of  demarcation  must  be  drawn,  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  gainful  pursuits,  even  though  at  present 
unemployed,  are  considered  as  working  cliildren,  while  those  who 
have  never  been  so  engaged  are  classed  as  nonworking. 


Ab  we  tave  already  seen,  the  total  number  of  delinquents  included 
iu  this  study  is  4,839,  of  whom  2,767  had  at  some  time  been  em- 
ployed and  2,072  had  never  been  employed.  For  a  considerable 
Dumber  of  these  delinquents  the  records  of  the  coiu'ts  and  probatioD 
officers  showed  more  than  a  single  offense,  the  entire  number  of 
offenses  recorded  for  all  the  delinquents  being  8,797,  the  working 
children  being  responsible  for  5,471  offenses,  while  the  nonworking 
children  were  responsible  for  3,326  offenses.  Before  taking  up  a 
discussion  of  the  offenders  it  seems  desirable  to  consider  the  nature  of 
their  offenses.    What  these  were  are  shown  iu  the  following  table: 
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KUMBEH  OF  OFFENSES  RECORDED  AGAINST  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  DE- 
LINQUENTS, BY  CHARACTER  OF  OFFENSE. 


Character  of  offense. 


Arson 

Assault  and  battery 

Assault  and  battery  and  lar- 
ceny  

Begging 

Burglary 

Craps  and  gambling 

Drunkenness 

Drunkenness  and  immoral 
conduct 

Forgery 

Immoral  conduct 

Incorrlglbiiity 

Incorrigibility  and  truancy . . 

Larceny 

Larceny  and  drunkenness . . . 

Larceny  and  Incoirleiblllty . . 

Larceny  and  malicious  mis- 
chief.  


Number  of  delin- 

quency cases. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

17 

9 

186 

111 

10 

7 

11 

3 

390 

829 

140 

30 

31 

8 

5 

1 

13 

2 

221 

05 

390 

230 

42 

62 

1.863 

1,008 

7 

6 

59 

71 

6 

7 

Character  of  offense. 


Larceny  and  runaway 

Larceny  and  trespassing  on 
rallroAd 

Larceny  and  Immoral  conduct 

Malicious  mischief 

Out  nights 

Out  nights  and  larceny 

Out  nights  and  incorrlglbUlty 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Suspicious  person 

Trespassing  on  railroad 

Truancy 

Vagrancy  or  runaway 

Disorderly  conduct  and  mis- 
cellaneous  

Total 


Number  of  delin- 
quency 


Non- 
working. 


81 

2 

217 

12 

10 

87 

14 

12 

42 

270 

196 

281 


3,328 


The  distribution  of  these  offenses  between  boys  and  girls  is  shown 
in  the  table  on  page  39. 

Some  of  the  terms  used  in  the  table  of  offenses  perhaps  need  a  little 
explanation. 

It  is  a  very  general  custom  in  juvenile  courts  to  use,  whenever 
possible,  some  noncommittal  term  for  the  charge  against  the  child, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  stand  accused  on  the  records  of  something 
likely  to  injure  its  reputation  in  future.  Also,  in  many  cases,  the 
child  is  not  brought  in  for  one  sharply  defined  offense,  but  for  general 
misconduct  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  one  clear-cut  term.  From 
these  causes  it  has  come  to  pass  that  a  large  number,  probably  a 
majority,  of  the  children  who  pass  through  the  courts  are  charged 
with  '^ Incorrigibility,''  "Juvenile  delinquency,''  or  some  similarly 
inclusive  and  colorless  term,  while  the  offenses  thus  covered  range 
all  the  way  from  some  trivial  breach  of  city  ordinances  up  to  serious 
crimes.  Doubtless,  this  custom  is  helpful  to  the  children,  but  for  a 
student  of  delinquency  it  has  its  drawbacks.  In  order  to  deal  intel- 
ligently and  consistently  with  the  offenses  committed,  it  became 
necessary  to  secure  from  the  probation  officers  or  through  personal 
investigation,  an  account  of  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  arrest. 
To  classify  the  offenses  on  the  basis  of  this  information  was  a  matter 
calling  for  considerable  judgment.  Definite  offenses  like  arson, 
forgery,  theft,  or  drunkenness  are  easily  classified,  but  often  the 
account  resembles  the  following: 

Charge^  incorngihUity. — Boy  has  been  troublesome  for  a  long  while. 
Is  disobedient,  will  not  work — if  a  school  boy  is  concerned,  this  is  apt 
to  read  'Splays  truant  frequently" — stays  out  nights,  steals  from 
his  parents,  and  is  quite  immanageable. 
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Sometimes  in  such  a  general  description  there  will  fao  one  definite 
ofTcnso  which  has  led  to  the  arrest,  by  which  the  delinquent  may  be 
confidently  assigned  to  his  proper  gioup,  but  frequently  it  is  a  pure 
matter  of  judgment  where  he  shall  be  placed.  The  charge  might  be 
given  with  equal  accuracy  aa  "Incorrigible,"  "Incorrigible  and  out 
nights,"  Incorrigibility  and  truancy,"  "Incorrigibility  and  larceny," 
or  some  other  groujting.  In  the  foregoing  table,  dealing  primarily  with 
the  offenses,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give  the  different  combina- 
tions pretty  fully;  in  future  tables  they  will  be  more  condensed,  the 
offender  being  classed  according  to  what  aeems,  aj^ording  to  the 
record,  the  most  serious  feature  of  his  generally  undesirable  condition. 

In  two  of  the  casea  of  arson,  the  offense  was  almoat  certainly 
unintentional,  the  result  of  a  combination  of  children,  carelessness, 
and  matches.  Elsewhere  it  means  a  deHberate  attempt  to  bum 
buildings,  sometimes  apparently  as  the  result  of  a  mania  for  set- 
ting fires,  sometimes  for  the  fun  of  having  a  blaze,  as  when  an 
unoccupied  shed  Ls  burned,  and  sometimes  to  attain  a  more  or  less 
clearly  thought-out  end.  Thus,  in  one  case  an  orphan  boy  living 
with  his  married  brother,  considered  the  letter's  guardianship  too 
strict  and  set  fire  to  the  house  by  way  of  protest,  rightly  judging  that 
the  brother  would  not  wish  to  keep  him  longer.  In  another  instance, 
thre«  boys  who  strongly  objected  to  compulsory  school  attendance, 
set  fire  to  the  schoolhouse,  thinking  that  if  it  wore  once  destroyed 
they  would  have  a  holiday  of  indefinite  length. 

"Assault  and  battery,"  when  applied  to  giris,  means  simply  a 
fight.  When  applied  to  a  boy,  it  is  apt  to  mean  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  an  innocent  party.  He  has  stoned  a  Chinaman,  or  assailed 
a  peddler,  or  perhaps  a  gang  of  boys,  out  for  adventure,  have  begun 
by  annoying  some  passer-by  and  have  carried  matters  inexcusably 
far.  In  a  few  instances  a  boy,  in  the  course  of  a  fight,  has  mode  use 
of  knife  or  other  weapon  to  injure  his  opponent,  following  which  an 
indignant  parent  has  had  the  aggressor  arrested.  But  these  cases 
are  rare.  Apparently  when  two  boys  have  a  mere  ordinary  fight, 
either  they  carry  it  on  in  safe  seclusion,  or  if  it  is  a  public  affair,  they 
are  charged  with  disorderly  conduct  instead  of  assault  and  battery. 

"Assault  and  battery  and  larceny"  might  equally  well  be  called 
"robbery."  Generally  these  cases  consist  either  of  "holding  up'* 
some  smaller  child  who  has  been  sent  out  on  an  errand  and  taking  his 
money,  or  of  robbing  a  drunken  man.  Under  this  heading  are 
included  a  few  coses  in  which  boys  of  15  Or  16  have  secured  pistols  and 
robbed  people  in  true  highwayman  fashion.  None  of  the  offenses 
included  here  can  be  called  trivinl,  inu^ipnie  of  (ln'in  are  very  serious. 

"  Immoral  conduct"  is  a  term  uai|^^^Bdiflcri'ij(  sense  according  to 
whether  it  applies  to  boys  or  to  "^^^^^H  ''*'>'^  '^  means  a  definite 
act,  with  girls  a  condition.     In  o^^^^^K  whut  in  a  girl  would  be 
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regarded  as  a  serious  condition  calling  for  immediate  action  is  disre- 
garded in  a  boy  unless  it  reaches  a  point  at  which  he  becomes  actively 
dangerous  to  others.  In  general,  the  boys  committed  under  a  charge 
of  immoral  conduct  have  either  attempted  or  committed  a  criminal 
assault  upon  a  younger  child,  or  have  been  foimd  circulating  obscene 
literature  among  school  children,  or  in  some  similar  way  trying  to  cor- 
rupt others.  Apparently,  what  might  be  called  ordinary  immorality 
goes  entirely  unnoticed  in  boys.  In  the  description  of  the  physical 
and  mental  condition  of  the  boys  committed  for  larceny  or  other 
definite  offense  there  are  frequent  indications  of  low  morality,  but  the 
subject  is  left  in  the  background,  or  rather  is  altogether  ignored,  unless 
a  boy  has  become  a  source  of  peril  to  the  reputable  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Among  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition  is  eyerything.  A 
girl  may  be  brought  into  court  on  some  trivial  charge.  Under  the 
same  circumstances  a  boy  would  be  examined  as  to  the  charge  and  his 
case  disposed  of  accordingly.  But  with  the  girl  a  suspicion  as  to  gen- 
eral character  is  easily  aroused,  and  if  investigation  shows  that  this 
is  well  founded  the  offense  for  which  she  was  brought  in  sinks  into 
insignificance,  and  the  decision  reached  is  based  on  the  fact  of  a  d^ree 
of  immorality  which  in  a  boy  would  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  unques- 
tionably well  for  the  girl  that  this  attitude  should  be  taken  toward 
her,  but  it  rendera  impossible  any  ccmiparison  between  the  moraUty 
of  girls  and  boys. 

Another  circumstance  which  overweights  the  charge  of  immoraUty 
among  girls  is  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  places  to 
receive  them  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  treat  a  girl  who  has  been 
wronged  as  if  she  were  herself  a  wrongdoer.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
girl  of  13,  an  orphan,  who  was  adopted  when  a  baby  and  Uved  happily 
with  her  foster  parents,  until  it  became  necessary  for  the  adopted 
mother  to  enter  a  hospital  for  an  operation.  The  foster  father  imme- 
diately established  immoral  relations  with  the  girl.  She  at  once  com- 
plained to  the  police,  whereupon  she  was  arrested,  charged  with 
immoral  conduct,  and  committed  to  a  reformatory  until  her  majority. 
Here  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  girl  had  done  any  wrong  and 
much  to  indicate  that  she  was  a  helpless  victim,  but  she  was  treated 
exactly  as  if  she  were  a  hardened  delinquent.  The  girl  had  no  rela- 
tives to  care  for  her,  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  return  her  to 
the  custody  of  the  foster  father,  and  most  orphanages  would  object 
to  receiving  among  their  charges  a  girl  who  had  gone  through  such 
an  experience.  The  reform  school  seemed  the  only  refuge.  This 
case,  though  one  of  the  most  striking  encountered",  does  not  stand 
alone.  It  is  typical  of  a  class,  small  but  appreciable,  who  should 
really  be  looked  upon  as  victims,  but  who  under  existing  conditions 
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help  to  increase  unduly  the  number  of  girls  committed  as  guilt>'  of 
imnidialronrluct.  ' 

Still  another  class  increase  unduly  the  number  committed  for  tliia 
olTense— the  girls  who  are  too  young  to  be  morally  responsible,  but 
whose  home  environment  is  such  that  technically  they  are  immoral 
long  before  they  know  what  morality  means.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
little  girl  of  9,  committed  as  incorrigible  and  inmioral,  of  whom  the 
record  briefly  says : ' '  Girl's  parents  have  been  dead  a  number  of  years 
and  she  knows  nothing  regarding  them.  Has  been  living  with  sLster 
who  is  a  bad  woman.  Child  says  sLster  beat  her  and  compelled  ber 
to  be  immoral."  On  the  face  of  it  this  is  a  plain  case  of  improper 
guardianship,  and  it  is  unfair  to  treat  her  a^  a  delinquent.  In  many 
States  such  children  are  treated  as  dependents,  not  delinquents,  but 
the  States  in  which  such  provision  is  not  made  unfairly  swell  the  num- 
ber of  those  committed  for  immoral  conduct. 

Incorrigibility  is  a  term  justly  regarded  with  suspicion,  because  it  is 
60  often  used  to  hide  grave  olfensea.  Among  girls  its  frequent  use  haa 
defeated  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  and  the  experienced 
worker,  seeing  such  a  charge  against  a  girl,  is  prone  to  suspect  that  it 
really  raeaas  serious  turpitude.  In  the  present  study  an  earnest 
effort  has  been  made  to  analyze  the  cases  of  incorrigibility,  and  to 
place  und«  the  heading  of  inmioral  conduct  those  which  belong  there. 
This  is  a  pobit  on  whifh  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure,  and  probably  some  of 
the  girls  included  here  iiave  at  sunie  time  been  imniorHJ,  !iut  in  most 
cases,  for  giris  as  well  as  for  boys,  the  term  means  a  generally  unsatis- 
factory condition  from  which  the  child  would  naturally  pass  to  serious 
wrongdoing.  With  the  girls,  a  commitment  as  incorrigible  ia  fre- 
quently a  preventive  rather  than  a  punitive  measure.  The  child  is 
becoining  disobedient,  is  inclined  to  spend  the  evenings  on  the  street, 
perhaps  has  formed  undesirable  associates,  and  the  parents,  unftble  to 
control  her,  and  fearing  what  may  result  if  she  continues  without 
restraint,  bring  the  charge  of  incorrigibility,  that  she  may  be  placed  in 
safe-keeping.  In  some  cases  where  the  charge  haa  been  brought  by  a 
widowed  mother  she  has  taken  pains  to  have  it  understood  that  "the 
girl  hasn't  done  anything  wrong,  but  the  mother  has  to  he  away  a  great 
deal  and  is  afraid  of  what  may  happen. "  With  boys  the  chai^  is  apt 
to  mean  that  the  offender  has  become  so  entirely  unmanagable  as  to  be 
a  nuisance  to  his  family,  to  the  police,  or  to  the  neighborhood.  Occ# 
sionally,  with  both  boy  and  girl,  it  means  that  a  parent,  or  more  often 
a  step-parent,  anxious  to  escape  the  burden  of  the  child's  support,  has 
made  a  very  moderate  degree  of  childish  naughtiness  a  cover  for  an 
attempt  to  throw  off  all  reponsibihty.  These  cases  are  not  numerous, 
and  when  they  do  occur  the  judge,  considering  such  a  home  an  unde- 
sirable place  for  a  child,  is  ajit  to  place  him  in  a  better  environment, 
and  oblige  the  recalcitrant  parents  to  contribute  to  his  support  therein. 
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Larceny  is  the  leading  offense  for  boys,  while  it  comes  second  in 
the  list  for  girls.  It  includes  offenses  ranging  all  the  way  from 
petty  pilfering  to  organized  and  serious  theft.  Some  of  the  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  were  professional  thieves,  earning  their  own 
Uving  and,  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  at  least,  contributing  to  the  fam- 
ily income  from  the  proceeds  of  their  larcenies.  With  the  boys 
leading  this  kind  of  life,  cutting  lead  pipe  out  of  buildings  and  sell- 
ing it  was  the  favorite  form  of  theft;  with  the  girls,  shoplifting  and 
pocket  picking.  One  surprising  case  of  this  kind  was  that  of  a  girl 
7  years  old,  of  native-bom  white  parentage,  who  was  found  to  have 
been  trained  by  her  mother  into  a  very  skillful  thief,  operating 
chiefly  in  the  large  department  stores.  Apart  from  this  group  of 
professionals  the  offenses  are  about  what  might  be  expected.  There 
are  office  boys  who  steal  from  the  cash  drawer,  and  domestic  servants 
who  purloin  their  mistresses'  clothes  or  jewels.  There  are  children 
who  have  no  sense  of  honesty,  stealing  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself,  and  children  who  steal  only  when  a  strong  templil^ 
tion  confronts  them.  One  boy  saw  a  piece  of  canvas  fall  frojfll^a 
loaded  wagon.  It  was  springtime,  and  in  his  eyes  a  tent  was  the 
utterly  desirable  good,  the  thing  without  which  life  was  tempora- 
rily unendurable.  Instead  of  conscientiously  notifying  the  driver, 
who  was  unaware  of  his  loss,  the  boy  seized  his  tl^asure  trove  and 
fled.  In  another  case,  a  group  of  boys  were  brought  in  for  stealing 
lumber,  and  frankly  admitted  their  guilt.  "Said  they  did  not  mean 
any  harm.  The  lumber  was  just  lying  there,  and  they  were  building 
a  hut  by  the  river  and  needed  it."  In  striking  contrast  to  such  cases 
we  find  some  children  who  steal  apparently  for  the  sake  of  the 
excitement,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  what  their  exploit  may 
involve.  One  boy,  for  instance,  listed  in  this  table  under  "Larceny 
and  tresspass  on  railroad,"  was  arrested  for  stealing  coal.  He  belonged 
to  a  reputable  family  who  were  in  fair  circumstances.  He  was  15 
years  old  and  of  normal  intelligence.  To  get  the  coal  "he  changed 
'clear  track'  light  signals  at  night  to  Manger.'  As  train  slowed  up 
he  would  change  signal  back  to  'clear  track,'  board  train,  throw  off 
some  coal,  and  jump  off  before  train  gained  speed." 

As  the  kinds  of  "larceny"  cases  may  be  as  numerous  as  the  cases 
themselves,  a  detailed  study  has  been  made  of  the  cases  reported 
for  the  boys  committed  to  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge  (Randall's 
Island,  N.  Y.),  in  order  to  learn  the  nature  of  and  reasons  for  the 
thefts  committed.  Of  the  251  cases  120  gave  some  reason  for  the 
stealing. 
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A  tabulation  of  these  reasons  witJi  number  and  per  cent  is  as 
follows: 


NiUBber. 

Pn«nl. 

Nmnlw. 

I^««L 

Thrat?r,inovfng-pli?Iun-  sliow, 

V 

IS.  no 

LiTmMH- ufd'alilid  to  li 

3 

l.« 

Real  rwd  ot  food  and  nlothlm 

■■Fi«n"  ^^  or  bed  mm. 

^Sir.f^'^ss"""'" 

1» 

' 

The  attraction  found  in  theaters,  moving  -  picture  shows,  and 
other  similar  forms  of  amusement  seems  to  have  been  the  predom-  i 
inating  factor  in  the  dehnquencj  of  tJieae  boja;  the  next  was  a  pw^J 
sonal  desire  for  some  specific  article  of  food,  clothes,  candy,  or  fruit;  J 
the  third  largest  was  "to  spend,"  with  no  definite  idea  in  what  way^  ( 
and  the  fourth  was  the  influence  of  some  "Fagin"  gang  or  bad  I 
company. 

On  tlie  whole,*  while  the  term  larceny  covers  a  wide  range  and 
variety  of  offenses,  it  indicates  a  definite  act  or  series  of  acts,  rather 
thim  agt'ntTiil  conditiim  audi  aa  is  shown  by  incorrigibility. 

"Malicious  mischief"  also  has  an  elastic  meaning,  its  principal 
element  seeming  to  be  a  conscious  intention  of  causing  trouble  or 
annoyance.  It  includes  breaking  windows,  breaking  into  a  house, 
pouring  coal  oil  over  furniture,  sending  in  false  fire  alarms,  break- 
ing the  stock  of  a  vender  of  images,  destroying  expensive  signs, 
and  BO  on.  It  is  impossible  to  classify  the  offenses,  so  varied  are 
they,  but  ordinarily  the  element  of  malice  is  very  apparent. 

"Out  nights"  is  an  offense  not  known  to  the  adult  code,  but  is 
conspicuous  as  one  of  the  juvenile  offenses.  It  varies  troia  being 
out  till  9  or  10  o'clock  to  staying  away  from  home  all  night.  It  is 
apt  to  be  closely  allied  with  iucorrigibility,  and  indeed  is  frequently 
the  most  definite  count  in  a  general  charge  of  incorrigibility. 
Arraignments  on  this  charge  are  usually  intended  as  preventive 
measures. 

"Trespassing  on  railroad"  is  usually  regarded  as  an  offense  because 
of  the  likelihood  of  its  beii^  connected  with  more  serious  misde- 
meanors. In  many  congested  locahties  the  railroad  yards  are  the 
chief  open  spaces,  and  the  children  (the  boys,  at  least)  are  prone 
to  use  them  as  playgrounds.  There  is  an  obvious  danger  that  they 
may  be  injured,  and  an  equal  i lunger  of  (heir  working  injury  to 
others.    The  opportunities  for  la^^B^  numerous,   and  more 
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serious  still,  there  is  a  constant  temptation  for  them  to  meddle  with 
the  switches  or  the  signals.  The  law  which  makes  it  an  offense  for 
them  to  be  in  such  places  is  apt  to  be  enforced. intermittently.  For 
a  long  while  the  children  will  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  track  freely, 
to  play  or  to  pick  up  coal.  Then  some  accident  will  occur  or  some 
serious  offense  be  committed,  and  the  next  time  a  child  resorts  to 
his  accustomed  playground  he  is  warned  off  or  arrested.  The 
first  alternative  is  the  ordinary  one,  or  else  the  number  appearing 
under  this  chaise  would  be  very  much  greater  than  it  is.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  children  appearing  under  this  heading 
were  arrested  under  circumstances  which  justified  the  suspicion 
that  they  were  there  for  the  sake  of  committing  some  further  offense. 

''Vagrancy  or  runaway"  are  terms  covering  varying  degrees  of 
deUnquency.  They  may  indicate  that  the  child  is  a  veritable  Uttle 
tramp,  refusing  to  stay  at  home  and  living  by  his  wits,  or  that, 
having  run  away  to  enjoy  some  forbidden  pleasure,  he  is  afraid  to 
go  home,  and  his  frightened  or  indignant  parents  call  upon  the 
police  to  find  him.  Sometimes,  especially  with  the  older  children, 
it  means  that  the  home  conditions  are  unliappy,  and  the  child  has 
decided  to  start  Ufe  on  its  own  account.  This  offense  is  very  likely 
to  form  one  element  in  a  case  of  incorrigibility. 

'* Disorderly  conduct"  is  as  inclusive  a  term  as  incorrigibility.  It 
includes  offenses  ranging  all  the  way  from  acts  perfectly  harmless 
in  themselves,  but  rendered  objectionable  by  the  conditions  of 
crowded  city  life,  to  serious  transgressions.  As  an  example  of  the 
first,  there  is  one  child  brought  in  ''for  throwing  paper  in  the  street," 
certainly  not  in  itself  a  grave  matter.  Another,  a  little  girl,  "was 
helping  to  harness  a  goat.  The  goat  resisted,  and  she  grew  angry 
and  swore,"  whereupon  a  scandalized  guardian  of  the  law  brought 
her  into  court.  As  a  contrast  to  these  cases,  there  are  twelve  boys 
whose  offense  consisted  of  "unlawfully  selling  or  distributing 
cocaine,"  in  a  community  which  had  seriously  set  itself  to  extirpate 
the  general  use  of  this  drug.  Among  the  girls  the  term  almost 
always  means  a  noisy  quarrel  on  a  street  or  in  some  other  public 
place.**  Among  the  boys  it  has  a  wider  meaning,  but  most  fre- 
quently implies  some  disturbance  of  the  peace. 

"Miscellaneous"  includes  a  few  cases  in  which  the  offense  was  not 
specified.  Here,  too,  are  found  the  children  who  having  been  placed 
on  probation  are  brought  into  court  for  having  violated  the  terms 
on  which  it  was  granted.  There  are  a  few  who  obtained  goods  or 
money  on  false  pretenses,  a  few  who  were  brought  in  for  carrying 
concealed    weapons,    and   a   few   instances   of   unintentional   man- 

o In  court  records,  when  applied  to  women  and  girls,  "Disorderly  conduct"  is 
requ  ently  a  euphemism  for  some  charg  e  involving  immorality  or  drunkenness.  In 
this  study  it  has  no  such  implication. 
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slaughter,  cases  in  which  a  boy,  while  hunting,  accidentally  shot 
his  companion,  or  while  handling  ilrearma  killed  another  under 
circumstances  which  gave  absolutely  no  ground  for  suspecting 
premeditation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  offenses  of  these  juvenile  offenders  cover 
nearly  all  degrees  of  guilt,  willful  murder  and  bank  wrecking  being 
almost  the  only  crimes  not  found  here.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
any  classification  according  to  the  moral  guOt  involved.  Slisile- 
meanors  ore  numerous,  but  ao  are  serious  offenses.  Some  of  the 
causes,  and  some  of  the  circumstances,  whether  aggravating  or 
extenuating,  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  II. 


WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  OFFENDERS 

COMPARED. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

woBEnre  An)  hohwobkivo  offendebs  cokpabed. 

t 

ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE   NUMBERS  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKINO 

OFFENDERS. 

Considering  the  individual  offenders  rather  than  the  offenses,  the 
question  that  first  arises  is  how  the  working  delinquents  compare  in 
point  of  numbers  with  the  nonworking.  Takmg  as  working  children 
those  who  have  been  employed,  whether  or  not  they  were  occupied 
at  the  time  of  the  last  offense,  and  grouping  the  children  according  to 
the  source  from  which  each  case  was  secured,  we  have  the  classifica- 
tion shown  in  the  table  which  follows. 

NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENTS  EMPLOYED  AND  NOT  EMPLOYED  PREVIOUS  TO  ARREST, 

BY  SEX  AND  BY  LOCALITY. 


Delinquent  boys. 

DeUnqnent  girls. 

TotsL 

LooaUty. 

Previ- 
ously em- 
ployed. 

Notpre- 
▼toosly 

em- 
ployed. 

Previ- 
ously em- 
ployed. 

Not  pre- 
viously 

eoDi- 
ployed. 

Previ- 

oaslyam^ 

plojred. 

Notpre- 
viocBly 

em- 
ployed. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Reformatory  Institutions 

92 

80 

20 

289 

41 

18 

• 

23 
59 

138 
96 

52 

JiivAniiA  court  ..XT 

848 

Total 

172 

318 

59 

82 

231 

400 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

Reformatory  Institutions 

24 
180 

0 
155 

10 
25 

1 
3 

84 

206 

7 

Jn VAnfln  court . .  ^ , , 

168 

Total 

204 

161 

85 

4 

239 

166 

Boston.  Mass.: 

Reformatory  institutions 

102 
507 

82 
384 

77 
33 

8 
20 

179 
540 

90 

Juvenile  court 

404 

Total 

600 

466 

110 

28 

719 

494 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

Reformatory  institutions 

JuvAnilfl  c^nrt . . , , X . . 

147 

93 

11 

5 

158 

96 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Reformatory  institutions 

581 

18 

212 
31 

10 
3 

12 
5 

591 
21 

224 

Juvenile  court 

86 

Total 

599 

243 

13 

17 

612 

260 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Reformatory  institutions 

151 
256 

31 
287 

45 

38 

20 
25 

196 
294 

51 

Juvenile  court 

312 

Total 

407 

318 

83 

45 

490 

363 

Pittsburg,  Pa.: 

Reformatory  institutions 

23 

255 

11 
252 

4 
36 

1 
28 

27 

291 

12 

Juvenile  court 

280 

Total 

278 

263 

40 

29 

318 

292 

Grand  total 

2,416 

1,8G2 

351 

210 

2,767 

2,072 

36 
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disproportion  is  even  more  striking.  Owing  to  the  unsatisftictoiy 
nature  of  the  census  ligurea  used  here,  and  owing,  also,  to  the  different 
degrees  of  strictness  with  which  laws  are  enforced  against  juveniles, 
tliis  table  con  not  be  employed  for  any  comparison  between  the 
different  cities.  It  can  only  be  used  to  show  rouglily  the  proportion 
furnished  by  the  workers  and  nonworkera  to  the  group  of  juvenile 
delinquents.  So  used  it  seems  to  indicate  pretty  conclusively  that 
putting  children  to  work  prenintuiely  is  not  an  elective  method  of 
.training  them  for  good  citizenship.  i 

P  CHARACTER  OF  OFFENSES.  ^M 

But  there  are  several  other  factors  which  may  well  enter  into  a 
consideration  of  the  relative  delinquency  of  the  two  classes.  The 
character  of  an  offense  has  an  important  bearing.  If  children  of 
one  group  incline  to  trivial  offenses,  the  noisy  quarrels  on  streets, 
the  ball  playing  m  forbidden  ]>laces,  and  similar  actions  which  become 
misdemeanorB  only  because  of  the  necessary  restrictions  of  city  life, 
while  the  others  tend  to  theft  and  arson  and  similarly  serious  wrong- 
doing, the  difference  in  numbers  might  be  more  than  overcome,  and 
it  might  be  found  that  the  class  having  relatively  the  lai^est  num- 
ber of  offenders  was  far  from  presenting  the  gravest  problem.  But 
does  any  such  diversity  exist)  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the 
offenses  of  the  workers  and  nonworkers  with  a  view  to  seeing  how 
they  compare  in  number  and  nature.  It  is  easier  to  compare  offenses 
than  offenders,  since  when  a  boy  has  committed  a  number  of  offenses 
ranging  from  the  disorderly  conduct  involved  in  "raising  a  row  with 
another  boy"  to  breaking  into  his  employer's  shop  at  night  to  rob 
the  till,  he  must  either  appear  a  number  of  times  or  else  one  offense 
must  be  arbitrarily  selected  as  representative  of  his  general  character 
and  the  others  ignored.  Taking,  therefore,  all  the  offenses  for  which 
the  delinquents  under  consideration  have  ever  been  brought  into  court 
and  grouping  them  according  to  the  industrial  status  of  the  childFen 
committing  them,  the  following  table  is  secured.  The  fact  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  number  of  offenses  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  delinquents,  for  while  the  number  of  offenders  included 
in  this  investigation  is  4,839,  the  records  of  these  children  show  8,797 
offensea. 
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comparison  is  not  between  ^the  groups  of  delinquents,  the  difference 
of  age  grouping  is  less  important.  Working  delinquents  are  compared 
with  working  children  of  the  same  sex  and  age;  nonworking  delin- 
quents are  compared  with  school  children  of  the  same  sex  and  age. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  comparisons  are  not  identical,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  avoiding  this  difficulty.  For  the  rest  it  can  only  be 
repeated  that  the  comparison  is  not  offered  as  furnishing  an  accurate 
measure  of  fact.  It  has  a  certain  value  as  tending  to  show  the  relative 
proportion  of  working  and  nonworking  children  who  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  law,  and  it  makes  no  claim  to  give  anything  beyond  an 
indication. 

Taking  then  the  children  from  the  juvenile  courts,  excluding  all 
of  these  who  are  under  10  or  over  15  years,  and  comparing  the 
remainder  with  the  census  figures  for  the  children  at  school  and  at 
work  in  six  of  the  locaUties  studied  the  table  immediately  following 
is  obtained: 


NUMBER  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  DELINQUENTS  COMPARED  WITH 
NUMBER  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING  CHILDREN  OF  SAME  AGE  AND 
SEX  GROUP,  BY  LOCALITY,  (a) 


6ez  tnd  locality. 


B0T8. 


Indianapolis. 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Newark 

Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg.... 


GIBLS. 


Indianapolis. 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Newark 

Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg 


Nnmber 

of  ohO- 

dienlOto 

15  years, 

at  work 


1,123 
6,909 
2,386 
3,042 
16,170 
3,718 


660 

4,338 
1,540 
2,079 
11,285 
1,413 


Working  delin- 
quents 10  to  16 
years. 


Number. 


76 
170 
375 
114 
252 
244 


8 
22 
21 

6 
38 
85 


Percent 

of  chfl- 

dienat 

work. 


6.67 
2.87 
15.71 
3.74 
1.66 
6.66 


1.41 
.51 

1.36 
.28 
.34 

2.47 


Number 
of  chil- 
dren 10  to 
14  years, 
at  school 


6,824 
19,093 
19,640 

9,030 
43,215 
12,222 


6,629 
19,539 
19,391 

9,302 
43,791 
12,616 


NonworUnc  deUn- 
qnents  10  to  14 


Number. 


199 
126 
286 
81 
237 
188 


21 
8 

16 
4 

18 
18 


Percent 
of  chil- 
dren at 
school. 


8.16 
.66 

L46 
.89 
.66 

L64 


.81 
.02 
.08 
.04 
.04 
.14 


a  New  York  is  omitted  from  this  comparison  because  the  nnmber  of  cases  taken  from  Its  JUTenUe  court 
is  too  small  to  have  any  indicative  value, 
ft  Census,  1900,  Occupations,  table  43. 
e  Census,  1900,  Population,  Part  n,  pp.  886,  887. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  ratio  of  working  delinquents  is 
very  much  larger  than  the  nonworking.  Even  in  Indianapolis  where 
the  nonworking  delinquents  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole 
group  than  anywhere  else,  their  ratio  to  the  nonworking  is  but  half 
that  which  the  workers  form  of  the  working  children.  Elsewhere 
among  the  boys  the  ratio  of  the  working  children  is  from  three  to 
over  ten  times  as  great  as  of  the  nonworking.     Among  the  girls  the 
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OaenseecomnilttaJbr- 

OllBua. 

w«. 

Nonwork- 

Wortlns 

Nonwork. 
Iag0rlt. 

wor-SS^V 
IlnquMiW. 

Tottin— 
working  i]» 

Ham 

blT. 

Per 

""* 

s. 

b^ 

c^T 

b^' 

s. 

btt. 

Per 
cent. 

b^ 

oeiL 

AnwD 

'iBl 
STB 

86.7 

ez.B 

63.1 

100 

H.8 

as 

li 

mo 
mo 

71.  T 

es.a 

M.0 
M.I 
Si.  2 

390 
221 

18* 

3W 

6M 

es.4 

es.9 

SI! 

G3.3 
1X0 

95 

'a 

1» 

« 

BJ.i 

n 

i 

28.3 

K 

U.B 

gjid-biti*^::;;::;. 

%1 

Disorderly    muduct    ud 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  ofFensea  in  which  the  excess 
of  workera  is  comparativeiy  atoall — burglary  and  truancy.  In  the 
Becond  case  the  explanation  suggests  itself  readily:  Comparatively 
few  of  the  workers  are  attending  school,  so  that  there  is  not  much 
opportunity  for  truancy  among  them.  But  why  cases  of  biii^Iaiy 
should  be  so  relatively  numerous  among  the  nonworking  boys  is  a 
puzzling  question.  It  becomes  still  more  so  when  it  is  seen  that  20fi 
of  these  324  cases  of  burglary  committed  by  nonworking  boys  occur 
among  those  who  are  still  attending  school,  20  among  those  who 
have  left  school  and  8  among  those  who  have  either  never  attended, 
or  could  not  give  any  account  of  their  attendance.  Among  the  work- 
ing children,  280  out  ot  389  cases  of  burglary  committed  by  boys 
occur  among  those  who  have  left  school.  Among  the  girls  the  situa- 
tion is  also  curious,  but  the  numbers  are  small.  The  nooworkers 
actually  lead  in  bui^lary,  giving  five  of  the  six  offenses  of  this  class, 
and  all  of  these  five  occurred  among  children  who  had  not  left 
school.  Probably  the  explanation  Ues  in  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  nonworking  children  would  naturally  be  in  stjiool, 
so  that  the  greater  number  of  offenses  may  not  have  any  significance. 
With  these  exceptions  the  general  relation  between  workers  and  non- 
workers  presents  no  striking  variations,  except  in  the  case  of  forgery, 
where  the  excess  of  workers  is  abnormally  large.  A  study  of  the 
individual  offender  explains  this  by  showing  that  in  the  majority  d 
cases  the  youthful  forger  has  been  engaged  in  some  work  which  haa 
familiarized  him  with  the  uses  of  commercial  paper  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  forgery. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  working  children  furnish  a  greater  number 
of  delinquents,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  than  the  nonworkera, 
and  that  the  first  class  does  not  show  any  tendency  toward  mora 
trivial  offenses  than  the  second;  that  indeed,  if  any  difference  may 
fairly  be  said  to  exist,  the  workers  incline  to  the  more  serious  offensea. 
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JUVKJNILB  DELINQUENTS  OUILTT  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  OFFENSE. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that  of  recidivism.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  that  repetition  of  offenses  shows  a  graver  moral 
condition  than  the  commission  of  one  isolated  breach  of  the  law,  even 
though  the  latter  be  of  a  serious  character.  Says  one  expert  on  the 
subject: 

The  criminal  character  of  an  offender  is  not  always  to  be  estimated 
by  the  nature  of  the  offense.  A  very  serious  offense  is  sometimes 
committed  by  a  juvenile  whose  character  is  by  no  means  deeply  pene- 
trated by  criminal  instincts  and  impulses,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  often  witness  a  strongly  marked  criminal  disposition  in  juveniles 
convicted  of  comparativ^y  trivial  offenses.  The  nature  of  an  offense 
for  which  a  juvenile  is  convicted  must  not,  in  most  cases,  be  considered 
bv  itself  as  a  satisf actor^r  index  of  character  and  disposition.  The 
character  of  the  offender  is  mimifested  much  more  accurately  by  the 
habit  of  offending  than  by  the  nature  of  the  offense.^ 

The  following  table  classifies  the  children  according  to  the  number 
of  offenses  they  have  committed: 


NUMBER    OF  DELINQUENTS,   WORKINO    AND    NONWORSINO,    BT    SEX   AND    BY 

NUMBER  OF  OFFENSES. 

Dellnqaeot  boyi. 

Dellnqueot  girls. 

TotaL 

Nnmber  of  offenaes  oommltted. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

Working. 

Non- 
working. 

One 

1,087 
712 
838 

148 

79 

87 

18 

9 

4 

8 

1,184 
453 

143 
70 
82 
17 

4 
3 

240 

80 

11 

9 

1 

1 

185 

22 

2 

1 

1,816 

792 

840 

168 

80 

88 

18 

9 

4 

8 

1,819 
475 

Two 

Three 

145 

Four 

77 

Five 

82 

Six 

17 

Seven 

4 

Eight 

8 

Nine 

Ten 

Total 

2,416 

1,862 

351 

210 

2,767 

2,072 

First  offenders: 

Number 

1,067 
44.2 

1,849 
£6.8 

1,134 

ea9 

728 
89.1 

249 
70.9 

102 
29.1 

185 
88.1 

25 
11.9 

1,816 
47.6 

1,451 
62.4 

1,319 
68.6 

Per  cent 

Recidivists: 

Number 

753 

Percent 

36.4 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  recidivists  are  far  more  numerous  among 
the  workers  than  among  the  nonworkers.  Also  the  workers  show  a 
much  greater  tendency  to  establish  a  habit  of  recidivism,  as  shown 
by  the  greater  proportion  who  have  been  arraigned  many  times. 
When  a  child  has  been  in  court  from  six  to  ten  times,  the  most  hope- 
ful must  admit  that  the  outlook  for  its  becoming  anything  but  an 
habitual  offender  is  not  bright.  Some  part  of  this  greater  tendency 
toward  recidivism  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  by  the  practice  of  using 
work  as  a  possible  remedy  for  delinquency.    When  a  boy  proves 

a  MorriBon,  Juvenile  Offenders,  p.  51. 
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wholly  uQinanagetible  and  troublesome,  when  he  ia  either  an  habitual 
truant  or  so  troublesome  in  school  that  expulsion  is  a  constant 
possibility,  his  parents,  in  despair,  are  very  apt  to  put  him  to  work 
as  soon  as  the  law  allows.  Sometimes  the  remedy  is  successful,  but 
if  not,  if  he  is  really  vicious  instead  of  merely  a  misfit,  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  appear  as  a  working  recidivist.  In  sucli  a  case  the  fact  that 
he  is  at  work  is  really  the  result  of  his  antisocial  tendencies,  instead 
of  a  contributory  cause.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  frequently 
such  cases  occur,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  afford  a  complete  explanation  of  the  greater 
tendency  to  recidivism  among  the  workers. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  discussion  to  this  point,  it  is  found 
that  the  working  children  contribute  to  the  ranks  of  delinquency  a 
slightly  larger  number  and  a  much  larger  proportion  than  do  the  non- 
workers,  that  this  excess  appears  in  offenses  of  every  kind,  whether 
trivial  or  serious,  and  among  recidivists  even  more  markedly  than 
among  first  offenders. 

The  subject  of  recidivism  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
somewhat  extended  consideration.  The  table  which  follows,  dealing 
with  the  offenders,  classifying  workers  according  to  their  age  at  leaving 
school,  or  to  their  present  attendance  there,  brings  out  strongly  the 
greater  proportion  of  recidivism  among  the  working  children. 

BZCmiVIBTB  AUOKQ  WOREINa  AND  NOKWORXmO  DELINQUENT  BOYS  AND  QIRLfl. 
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BECIDIVIST8  AMONG  WOEKINQ  AND  NONWOBKINO  DELIN^nENT  BOYS  AND 

0 1 RLS— Conol  uded. 


Age  at  leaving  day  school. 

Still 
attend- 
ing day 
school. 

NeTer 
attend- 
ed dav 
school 
in  the 
United 
States. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Under  9 
years. 

9  and 
under 

12 
years. 

12  and 
under 

14 
years. 

14  years 

and 

over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

Total 

delin- 

quenti. 

GIRL  DELINQX7SNT8. 

Working: 

First  offense 

Second  offense.. 

1 

20 
2 
1 

81 

28 

2 

5 

86 

33 

8 

3 

13 
6 

i' 

200 

68 

11 

8 

1 

1 

23 
7 

18 
8 

18 
2 

24b 
80 

Third  offense.... 

11 

Fourth  offense. . 

1 

9 

Fifth  offense 

1 

Sixth  offense 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

• 

23 

3 
13.p 

116 

36 
30.2 

130 

45 
34.6 

19 

6 
31.6 

289 

89 
3a8 

31 

8 
26.8 

16 

8 
18.8 

15 

2 
13.3 

351 

Recidivists: 
Number 

108 

Percent 

20.0 

Nonworklng: 

First  offense 

Second  offense.. 

1 

6 

19 
2 
2 

16 

8 
2 

50 

4 
2 

105 
12 

6 
1 

24 
5 

185 
22 

Third  offense 

2 

Fourth  offense. . 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

6 

23 

4 
17.4 

16 

10 

2* 
20.0 

56 

6 
10.7 

117 

12 
10.2 

8 

2 
25.0 

29 

5 
17.3 

210 

Recidivists: 
Number 

25 

Percent 

11.9 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  largest  percentage 
of  recidivists  in  any  one  group  is  found  among  the  working  boys  who 
left  school  between  12  and  14  years  of  age,  where  it  reaches  65.6  per 
cent.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  among  the  nonworkers  is  found  in 
the  group  who  left  school  at  14  or  over  without  taking  up  any  occupa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  numerous  opportunities  for  getting  into  mischief 
open  to  a  boy  of  this  age  who  has  his  whole  time  at  his  own  disposal,  we 
might  naturally  expect  to  find  cases  of  recidivism  more  frequent  here, 
and  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  first  how  little  it  rises  above  the  pro- 
portion of  the  workers  in  the  same  school  attendance  division;  second, 
that  it  is  lower  than  the  proportion  among  workers  in  the  group 
immediately  preceding  it;  and  third,  that  it  is  but  Uttle  higher  than 
the  general  level  among  the  workers. 

The  only  other  group  in  which  the  nonworking  boys  show  a  higher 
percentage  of  recidivism  than  the  working  is  among  those  who  have 
never  attended  school  at  all — the  typical  idler  who  neither  works  nor 
studies.  Here,  though  the  proportion  of  nonworkers  is  much  larger, 
their  numbers  are  much  smaller.  On  the  whole,  the  table  can  not  be 
said  to  support  the  argument  that  putting  boys  to  work  is  an  effective 
way  of  keeping  them  out  of  mischief.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  work- 
ing boys,  it  will  be  observed,  as  against  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  non- 
workers,  are  recidivists,  and  the  proportion  of  recidivism  is  largest 
among  those  who  have  left  school  before  they  are  14. 
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Tho  proportion  of  recidivism  is  also  large  among  those  who  are 
working  while  attending  school,  and  the  numbers  here  are  very  much 
larger  than  one  would  wish  to  see.  Some  part  of  the  recidivism  here 
is  undoubtedly  duo  to  the  kind  of  occupations  which  a  child  can 
carry  on  while  attending  school.  Selling  newspapers  and  blacking 
shoes,  acting  as  errand  or  delivery  boy,  peddling,  and  working  about 
amusement  resorts  account  for  over  two-thirds  of  these  boya  (478  of 
the  664  are  in  one  or  another  of  these  pursuits).  These  are  all  occu- 
pations in  which  the  chances  of  going  wrong  are  numerous,  involving 
as  they  usually  do  night  work,  irregular  hours,  dubious  or  actively 
harmful  associations  and  frequent  temptations  to  dishonesty.  In 
addition,  something  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  overstrain  due 
to  the  attempt  to  combine  school  and  work.  When  a  child  of  13,  a 
bootblack,  is  "often  on  the  street  to  12  p.  m.,"  or  when  a  boy  one  year 
older  works  six  hours  daily  outside  of  school  time,  "often  at  night," 
as  a  telegraph  messenger,  it  is  evident  that  his  school  work  is  not  the 
only  thinfr  which  is  hkely  to  suflor  from  the  excessive  strain  upon 
the  immature  strength,  and  from  the  character  of  his  occupation. 

Tximing  to  the  girls,  it  is  plain  that  recidivism,  like  delinquency,  is 
of  much  rarer  occurrence  than  among  the  boys.  To  a  large  extent 
this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  social  attitude  toward 
the  boy  and  the  girl.  There  may  be  and  probably  is  a  greater  reluc- 
tance to  bring  a  girl  into  court  for  the  first  time;  but  when  she  has 
once  appeared  therein  there  is  a  much  stronger  feeling  that  she  is 
stamped  as  bad.  If  she  "breaks  her  probation"  and  is  brought  in 
for  a  second  offense  there  is  little  inclination  to  give  her  another  trial. 
She  is  apt  to  be  committed  to  some  institution  in  which  her  poten- 
tialities as  a  recidivist  have  little  chance  to  display  themselves.  It 
will  he  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  only  25  (4.4  per  cent)  of 
the  whole  group  of  girl  delinquents  have  committed  more  than  two 
offenses,  as  against  912  (21.3  per  cent)  of  the  boys  who  have  exceeded 
this  allowance. 

The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  recidivism  among  workers  and 
nonworkers  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  29  per  cent  of  the 
workers  having  offended  repeatedly,  as  against  11.9  per  cent  of  the 
nonworkers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  among  the  nonworking 
boya  the  largest  percentage  of  recidivism  was  found  in  the  group 
who  had  left  school  at  14  or  over  without  taking  up  any  pursuit; 
among  the  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  here  not  a  single  case  of 
recidivism.  Here,  as  among  the  boys,  recidivism  occurs  more  fre- 
quently among  the  nonworkers  than  the  workers  in  the  group  who 
have  never  attended  school.  The  proportionate  number  of  girls  work- 
ing and  attending  school  at  the  same  time  is  much  smaller  than 
among  the  boys,  but  the  proportion  of  recidivism  is  large.  Domestic 
service  in  some  form  is  almost  the  only  occupation  which  a  girl  can 
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carry  on  while  attending  school,  so  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases 
of  recidivism  are  found  occurring  in  it.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
of  this  table,  that  it  shows  more  strongly  than  the  general  table  of 
offenders  the  greater  tendency  of  working  children,  both  boys  and 
girls,  to  go  wrong  and  to  keep  on  going  wrong  after  the  start  has 
once  been  made. 

The  remaining  tables  show  in  much  detail  the  distribution  of 
offenses  between  boys  and  girls,  workers  and  nonworkers.  They 
do  not  seem  to  require  conmient  beyond  that  already  made,  but  are 
inserted  here  that  those  interested  may  have  the  detailed  facts  at 
hand. 
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INO  SCHOOL,  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  DELINQUENTS. 

WOBKINO  BOT  DBUNQUBUnTS. 


Age  at  leaving  day  schooL 

StiU  attend- 
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SCHOOL,  AND  8CH00L  A.TTENDANCE  OF  DELINQUENTS-ContlniMd. 

TOTAL  BOT  DBLINQUBNTS. 


Age  at  leaving  day  school. 

StUl  attend- 
ing day  acbooL 

Never  attend-^ 
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SD   CHILD    WAQE-BABNERS JUVENILE    OELJNQUKNCT. 

KNSES  OF  JUVENILE  DELlNQUESTa,  BY  SEX,  AGB  AT  LRAVINfl 
NONWOBKIMG  GIRL  DELINQUBNTS. 
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SCHOOL.  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  DELINQUBNTS-OoDohldtd. 

NONWORKING  GIRL  DBUNQUENTS. 
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CONDITIONS  OTHER  THAN  EMPLOYMENT  POSSIBLy  AFFECTING 
DELINQUENCY. 

Child  labor  is  of  course  not  Llie  only  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Knviroiiment,  heredity,  mental  and  physical  defects,  parental  mis- 
managoment,  lack  of  playgrounds,  lack  of  industrial  training — these 
and  numerous  other  factors  enter  in,  acting  and  reacting  upon  one  ■ 
another  so  intricately  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  their  results  j 
and  say  defiuitely,  "Sbch  and  such  an  amount  of  tielinquency  is  due 
to  such  and  such  a  cause."  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  certain  condi- 
tions ftppcar  as  accompiinimpnts  of  juvenile  delinquency  with  varjing 
degrees  of  frequency,  and  that  the  more  frequently  any  given  c<»n- 
dition  appears  the  more  justification  there  is  for  looking  upon  it  as  a 
cause  of  the  delinquency  it  accompanies.  In  the  last  section  it  was 
shown  that  juvenile  employment  appears  in  connection  with  a  strik- 
ingly lai^e  proportion  of  these  eases  of  juvenile  dehnquency.  In  thia 
some  other  important  contributory  factors  will  be  considered. 

PARENTAL    CONDITION    OF    WOBKINO    AND    NONWOKEINQ    OFFEMDEBI.  J 

Naturally  the  family  environment  is  one  of  the  strongest  ioiluencfiS  J 
which  can  enter  into  a  child'.s  life.     Most  students  of  the  subject  c 
aider  it  the  predominant  influence.     One  writer  says: 

"As  far  as  regnrds  childhood  and  early  youth  the  most  important 
set  of  social  surroundings  lie  within  the  domestic  circle.  The  family 
is  the  primary  social  unit,  and  in  the  early  years  of  childhood  it  is 
the  only  external  agency  which  exercises  a  decisive  influence  on  life 
and  conduct.  The  depth  and  intensity  of  family  influences  it  is 
impossible  to  measure,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  accurate  means  of 
ascertaining  where  heredity  ends  and  imitation  begins.  But  among 
social  circumstances  which  have  a  hand  in  determining  the  future 
of  the  individual,  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  recognize 
that  the  family  is  chief."" 

The  first  inquiry  is  naturally  as  to  the  parental  condition  of  youthful 
offenders.  The  normal  state  of  affairs  shows  children  living  with 
their  own  parents.  There  are  unfortunate  cases  where  one  or  both 
parents  are  of  such  a  character  that  their  elimination  improves  the 
child's  chance  of  doing  well,  but  these  are  comparatively  rare.  Ordi- 
narily it  is  felt  that  a  home  needs  a  man  to  earn  an  income,  a  woman 
to  administer  it,  and  both  together  to  care  for  and  train  the  children. 
Neither  father  nor  mother  can  wholly  take  the  other's  place;  the 
child  needs  them  both,  and  the  loss  of  either  constitutes  a  serious 
handicap.  Moreover,  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  these  heads  of 
the  family  should  be  the  child's  own  parents.  Making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  many  step-parents  who  give  the  full  measure  of  parental 
love  and  care,  it  yet  seems  true  that  in  many  cases  a  second  mar- 

aW.  Douglaa  Morrison,  Juvenile  Oflendera,  1897,  p.  121. 
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riage,  where  there  ore  children,  introduces  a  dubious  and  sometimes 
an  actively  detrimental  influence.  In  a  home  which  has  been  broken 
by  death  or  desertion  children  do  not'  have  the  normal  environment, 
and  some  effects  of  the  abnormality  might  naturally  be  reflected  in 
their  conduct.  The  following  table  shows  the  parental  condition  by 
sex  groups  for  the  working  and  nonworking  delinquents: 
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In  making  out  this  table  the  purpose  was  to  consider  the  child's 
environment,  not  to  atudy  vital  statistics,  and  accordingly  his  "real 
or  practical "  condition  ha.s  been  taken  without  regard  to  whether  this 
threes  with  the  abstract  facts  of  the  case.  Thus,  if  one  parent  has 
deserted  the  family,  or  is  in  a  prison  or  an  almshouse,  the  child  has 
been  classed  as  a  half  orphan.  The  children  who  are  grouped  under 
the  hea<ling  "Parents"  or  "One  parent,"  "living,  away,"  fall  into 
three  groups.  In  the  first  are  the  foreign-bom  children  who  have 
come  to  this  country  to  join  relatives  already  here,  while  their  parents 
have  remained  at  home.  A  considerable  proportion  of  those  having 
both  parents  living  but  away,  belong  here.  To  the  second  belong  the 
children  who  have  run  away  from  home  or  who,  in  consequence  of 
tn)uble  there,  have  left  it  with  their  parents'  consent.  Some  of  these 
are  veritable  little  tramps;  others  have  found  work,  are  living  with 
their  employers  and  have  comfortable  and  morally  good  homes. 
Tlic  third  is  a  composite  group  whose  surviving  parent — for  usually 
they  have  lost  one— can  not  or  will  not  make  a  home  for  them. 
Sometimes  the  inability  is  apparent  enough,  but  in  other  cases  it  is 
liard  to  know  whether  the  difficulty  is  a  material  or  a  moral  one;  the 
only  thing  of  which  one  can  be  certain  is  that  there  is  a  parent  who 
is  not  making  a  home  for  the  cliild.  The  heading  "Married,  with 
husband "  is  possibly  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  table  of  ijaxt^'vAA!.. 
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relations,  yet  it  seemed  rather  necessary  to  describe  tlie  state  of  L 
four  girls. 

TumiDg  first  to  the  totals  it  is  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  th« 
children  did  not  have  the  nonnal  family  environment ;  by  death  or 
desertion  or  economic  necessity  or  misfortune  the  family  had  been 
broken.  A  Uttle  over  one-half  of  the  hoys  and  a  very  little  over  on&- 
third  of  the  girls  come  from  nonnal  family  i-irclea.  Unfortunately 
no  rehahle  data  exist  as  to  the  family  relations  of  nondelinquent 
children,  but  common  sense  and  common  observation  assure  us  that 
the  conditions  prevailing  among  these  delinquents  do  not  extend  to 
the  juvenile  population  as  a  whole.  If  only  34.2  per  cent  of  the  girls 
of  the  country  were  living  with  both  father  and  mother,  then  for  girls 
the  natural  family  group  would  be  the  exception  and  orphanage  or 
semiorphaiiage  the  normal  condition,  a  state  of  affairs  which  we  know 
is  not  30.  For  boys  the  disproportion  is  not  so  extreme,  but  still  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  among  boys  in  general  there  are  not  42.5  per 
cent  coming  from  broken  homes.  These  totals  lend  strong  confirma' 
tion  to  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  lack  of  normal  parental  care 
is  an  important  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Glancing  through  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the  working  deUnquent's 
condition  with  respect  to  jiarental  relations  is  everywhere  less  favor- 
able than  the  nonworking  child's.  Whether  they  be  half  orphans, 
or  living  with  steppareuta  or  away  from  tlietr  own  parents  or  wholly 
orphaned  or  flesertecl,  the  working  delinquents  outnumber  the  non- 
working  among  boys  and  girls  ahke — with  one  marked  exception. 
The  working  girl  appears  to  get  on  much  better  with  stepparents 
than  does  the  nonworking  girl.  The  explanation  suggests  itself  so 
readily  that  it  does  not  require  stating.  Save  in  this  case,  the  table 
shows  so  plainly  the  handicap  T;nder  wliich  the  working  children  labor 
in  this  respect  that  the  conclusion  can  not  be  avoided  that  their 
greater  tendency  to  delinquency  is  at  least  partially  expUined. 

Contrary  to  ideas  coiiimonly  held,  it  seems  worse  for  the  cliildren 
to  lose  their  fathers  tlmn  their  mothers.  Classing  the  half  orphans 
according  to  winch  parent  is  hving,  we  have  these  percentages  wliich 
they  form  of  their  total  working  or  nonworking  group: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  fatherless  are  everywhere  more  numerous 
than  the  motherless,  and  that  usually  the  disparity  is  very  marked. 
The  reason  for  this  difference  seems  to  lie  largely  in  economic  condi- 
tions. If  the  mother  dies,  the  father  will  ordinarily  secure  a  house- 
keeper or  get  some  relative  to  live  with  him  and  care  for  the  children 
or  marry  again,  or  board  the  children  where  they  will  be  cared  for. 
If  he  is  not  sufficiently  alive  to  his  responsibilities  to  pursue  one  of 
these  courses,  he  is  very  likely  to  desert,  and  the  children  fall  into 
the  group  of  orphaned  or  deserted.  But  when  the  father  dies,  the 
mother  is  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  being  at  once  wage-earner 
and  homemaker.  She  will  probably  earn  less  than  her  husband 
could,  so  the  alternatives  of  a  housekeeper  or  boarding  the  children 
are  not  open  to  her.  Unless  she  is  a  woman  of  unusual  strength  and 
force  of  character,  the  children  are  almost  inevitably  neglected. 
Often,  too,  they  must  take  their  share  of  the  family  responsibilities 
at  an  early  age  and  encoxmter  whatever  disadvantages  lie  in  the  path 
of  the  working  child. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  one  group  in  which  the  fatherless 
approach  somewhat  nearly  in  nimibers  to  the  motherless — that  of 
the  nonworking  girls.  A  study  of  the  individual  schedules  seems  to 
show  that  this  is  due  to  sundry  cases  in  which  the  oldest  daughter 
has,  on  her  mother's  death,  become  housekeeper,  although  entirely 
too  young  for  the  cares  of  the  situation.  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world  a  girl  of  13,  14,  or  15  can  not  control  and  guide  her  younger 
sisters.  It  is  much  if  she  keeps  the  straight  path  herself,  as  she  usu- 
ally does.  So,  indeed,  do  her  sisters  as  a  rule.  Their  deviations  are 
rare  and  fully  explicable  on  the  groxmd  of  lack  of  any  effective 
supervision. 

NATIVE  AND  FOBSIGN  PA&ENTAGB   OF  WOSXING    AND  NONWOSXING 

0FFXNDXB8. 

The  possession  of  a  normal  complement  of  parents,  living  in  normal 
relations  with  one  another,  is  not  the  only  factor  of  his  home  environ- 
ment wliich  may  influence  a  child's  tendency  toward  delinquency. 
It  is  decidedly  important  that  the  parents  should  be  capable  of  guid- 
ing and  controlling  the  child.  In  this  respect  children  of  immigrants 
are  at  a  disadvantage.  Many  of  the  immigrants  of  foreign  speech 
never  learn  English  at  all  or  learn  barely  as  much  as  their  work 
requires.  They  congregate  in  conmiunities  of  their  own  race,  where 
they  speak  their  own  language,  maintain  their  own  customs,  and  as 
far  as  possible  keep  up  the  life  they  have  known  for  generations.  In 
these  communities  they  are  at  home;  outside  of  them  they  are  seri- 
ously handicapped.  The  child,  on  the  other  hand,  bom  in  this  country 
and  attending  the  public  schools,  speaks  English  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  American  customs  and  conditions  are  second  nature — or  perhaps 
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;te.uil  of  lookini;  up  to  his  parents  he  is  painfulij 
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The  foreign-born  are  so  few  that  for  (convenience'  sake  they  may  be 
grouped  with  the  native-born  of  foreign  parentage,  when  the  following 
percentages  are  obtained: 
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As  the  data  concerning  the  parentage  of  nondelinquent  children 
which  would  permit  a  valid  comparison  are  not  obtainable,  this  table 
can  only  be  regarded  as  suggestive.  It  does,  however,  indicate  that 
foreign  parentage  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  delinquency.  Its 
importance  is  diminished,  however,  by  the  fact  that  in  every  group 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  foreign  parents  belonged  to  English  speak- 
ing races,  while  among  the  girls  this  proportion  runs  up  to  nearly 
one-half.  As  between  workers  and  nonworkers,  among  the  boys,  the 
workers  show  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  than  the  nonworkers. 
It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  this  excess  is  sufficient  to  offset 
the  greater  tendency  of  foreigners  to  put  their  children  to  work  as 
soon  as  the  law  allows;  under  any  circumstances  the  excess  is  not 
large  enough  to  be  significant,  especially  when  one  remembers  that 
in  several  of  the  cities  in  which  these  records  were  collected,  the  native- 
born  of  native-bom  parents  form  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants. 

Among  the  girls,  it  is  rather  unexpected  to  find  that  delinquents  of 
foreign  parentage  are  distinctly  in  a  minority,  varying  from  about 
two-fifths  to  less  than  one-third  of  those  whose  parentage  can  be 
learned.  Since  the  great  majority  of  these  children,  both  boys  and 
girls,  have  been  bom  in  this  country,  the  excess  of  men  and  boys 
among  the  immigrants  of  certain  races  can  not  be  invoked  as  an  expla- 
nation. It  is  a  rather  puzzling  phenomenon,  which  will  be  referred  to 
again.* 

CHASACTEB  OF  HOKE  INFLIJSNCB8  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKING 

0FFENDSB8. 

The  character  of  the  home  is  a  very  evident  factor  in  a  child's  ten- 
dency toward  delinquency,  but  distinctly  a  difficult  one  to  tabulate. 
A  home  may  be  undesirable  from  eithei^ economic  or  moral  conditions. 
Poverty  obviously  increases  largely  the  temptations  in  a  child's  path 
and  diminishes  the  restraining  influences.  If  both  parents  must'be 
at  work,  they  can  not  give  the  supervision  the  children  need.  If  they 
must  live  in  congested  districts,  the  street  with  all  its  dangerous  in- 
fluences is  the  natural  playground.  If  they  can  not  choose  their 
neighborhood,  bad  associations  are  exceedingly  probable.  And  the 
lack  of  money,  sometimes  for  necessaries  and  frequently  for  the  amuse- 
ments the  child  longs  for,  is  an  ever  present  temptation  to  larceny.  In 
a  dozen  ways  poverty  impels  the  child  toward  wrong.  But  poverty, 
while  modified  by  thrift  and  good  management,  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents,  and,  as  mentioned  before,  it  was  usually  impossi- 
ble to  secure  accurate  data  as  to  the  family  income  at  the  time  of  the 
child^s  arraignment  unless  this  had  occurred  but  a  short  while  before 
the  agent's  visits. 

a  See  page  95. 
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Lion  of  a  deJinqueDt's  home,  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
1  by  the  probation  officer,  is  taken  into  considera- 
jHcii        >:       i  child's  case,  and  is  usually  made  part  of  the  rw-  j 
,     in  rrba..  majority  of  cases,  therefore,  it  was  possible  Up< 

1'  ilitioQS  had  been  at  the  lime  of  the  child's  arres^. 

_j    lad  changed  in  the  interval.     Of  course,  tliere  is 
'  LcK  thai  while  some  homes  are  most  unmistakably  and  in* 

tputabiy  bad,  and   others  no  less  unequivocally  good,   there  art 
lany  in  which  it  is  open  to  question  whether  they  shall  be  classed  m 
ar  fair.     In  other  words  the  element  of  personal  judgment  entert 
any  decision.     There  seems  no  way  of  eliminating  this  ditiiculty. 
>  *here  was  any  doubt  the  decision  was  reached  after  consulta-   ' 
a  ^         the  probation  officers,  who  were  familiar  not  only  with  tliia 
,r tic ular  home,  but  with  the  kind  ol       meprevaihng  among  those  of 
le  nationality  and  industrial  status-  .       hich  the  child's  family  be^ 
nged,  and  who  could  therefore  judge  whether  or  not  it  conformed 
'  the  standards  of  the  people  concerned.     The  decisions  were  care- 
lly  considered  and  it  is  beheved  that  they  are  fair,  but  this  is  not  « 
alter  which  can  be  settled  with  mathematical  precision. 
The  homes  concernmg  which  information  could  be  gained  were 
ssiiied  in  three  groups — bad,  fair,  and  good.     A  home  was  not  con-    ( 
..,.ered  bad,  no  matter  how  poor,  unless  there  was  some  distinctly  f 
bad  influence  at  work  upon  the  child.    Take,  for  instance,  one  of  th« 
mildest  types  of  bad  homes  found,  No.  496: 

Home  is  good  physically,  well  furnished,  abundant  room,  and  well 
kept.  Parents  are  American  bom.  Three  children.  Income  S25 
a  week.  Moral  tone  not  good.  Mother  helps  boy  to  evade  school 
laws.  She  never  pays  bills  if  she  can  help  it — lies  to  avoid  it,  and 
teaches  boy  to  lie  to  avoid  court  ofiicers. 

By  comparison  with  some  of  the  homes,  this  seems  very  mild,  yet 
it  is  evident  that  the  boy's  delinquency  (he  had  been  twice  arrest«d 
for  larceny)  could  be  at  least  partially  explained  by  the  teaching  he 
received  at  home.  From  this  degree  of  unfavorable  influence,  the 
homes  classed  as  bad  range  downward  until  they  become  unspeak- 
ably demoralizing.  Conditions  in  some  of  them  simply  can  not  be 
described.  It  is  no  wonder  that  cliildren  in  such  an  environment 
become  delinquents;  the  only  wonder  ia  that  they  are  ever  anything 
else. 

A  home  is  classed  as  fair  if  on  the  whole  its  moral  impulse  was  to- 
ward the  good.  They  were  frequently  homes  of  poverty,  sometimes 
even  of  destitution,  and  the  parents  might  not  represent  the  highest 
mora!  type,  but  in  the  main  they  would  be  honest,  law-abiding  peo- 
ple, anxious  that  their  children  should  have  whatever  chance  they 
could  give  them.  Sometimes  the  father  would  occasionally  diink 
too  much,  and  sometimes  he  had  deserted  the  family  altogether;  but 
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in  these  cases  the  mother  was  a  sufficient  force  for  good  to  outweigh 
the  father's  example.  Sometimes  the  only  reason  for  not  classing 
the  home  as  excellent  was  a  lack  of  judgment  on  the  parent's  part. 
They  were  overindulgent,  or  perhaps  seemed  totally  unable  to  under- 
stand the  child's  disposition,  so  that  there  was  constant  friction,  and 
finally  open  rebellion. 

A  home  was  classed  as  good  when  all  its  influences  appeared  to  be 
on  the  right  side.  The  parents  might  be  poor,  but  they  were  thrifty, 
intelligent,  and  industrious.  la  many  cases  they  were  fairly  well  to 
do,  though  rarely  belonging  to  the  business  or  professional  classes. 
Their  homes  were  usually  situated  in  the  less-congested  districts,  and 
Dhysically  and  morally  the  children  had  a  chance. 

Grouping  the  homes  according  to  this  classification,  the  table  imme- 
diately following  is  obtained: 


DBUnquent  boys. 

Bomc  couJIttoD. 

Working. 

-onwoT 

ToWL 

WotUng. 

NOOWMk- 
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ToUii. 
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Pot 
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The  first  glance  at  tliis  table  shows  that  the  home,  however  potent 
its  influence  may  be,  is  not  the  only  or  even  the  main  factor  in 
delinquency.  Among  the  nonworkii^  girls  a  very  small  fraction 
over  one-half  come  from  bad  homes,  no  homes,  or  institutions. 
Among  the  working  girls  these  sources  furnish  something  less  than 
one-half,  wliile  among  the  boys  of  every  group  a  majority  come  from 
fair  and  good  homes.  As  between  workers  and  nonworkers  we  find 
the  home  conditions  favor  the  workers.  Among  the  boys  only 
one-fifth  of  the  workers,  as  opposed  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  non- 
workers  come  from  distinctly  bad  homes,  while  from  fair  and  good 
homes  the  proportion  is  approximately  76  to  65  per  cent.  Among 
the  girls  the  proportions  vary,  but  the  contrast  is  even  greater. 
Evidently,  the  excess  of  working  delinquents  can  not  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  home  conditions.  The  working  child  more  fre- 
quently than  the  nonworkii^  child  goes  wrong  even  where  home 
surroundings  are  favorable. 
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AGE  OF  WOBEINO  AND  NONWOBKINO  OFFENDEBS. 

Age  is  another  matter  which  has  s  marked  influence  on  delin- 
quency.  The  profound  changes  which  mark  transition  from  child- 
hood to  maturity  produce  emotional  liisturbances  almost  as  marked 
as  the  physical.  It  is  common  experience  that  there  is  a  "trouble- 
some age "  during  which  normally  well-behaved  children  are  apt  to 
become  uumanageable,  while  the  ill  behaved  break  over  all  bounds. 
Unfortunately  for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  this  period, 
which  may  be  said  approximately  to  begin  at  about  12  or  13,  coin- 
cides with  the  age  at  which  children  are  beginning  to  go  to  work  in 
large  numbers,  so  that  the  two  effects  combine,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  wliat  portion  of  the  result  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  either. 
Nevertheless,  the  following  table  of  ages  is  not  without  interest: 

NUUBER  OF  WORKING  AND  NON'WORKINO  DELINQUENT  BOYS  AND  OIRLS,  BY  AQM. 
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The  most  striking  point  revealed  by  this  table  is  the  difference 
in  the  age  grouping  of  the  girls  and  boys.  It  is  hard  to  account  for 
this.  The  preceding  tables  have  shown  that  the  girls  are  more  apt 
to  come  from  unfavorable  home  and  family  surroundings  than  the 
boys,  and  in  such  homes  little  girls  do  not  receive  very  different 
treatment  from  httle  boys;  in  the  homes  classed  as  bad,  from  which 
something  over  40  per  cent  of  the  girls  come,  both  are  neglected 
alike.  It  is  often  said  that  there  is  greater  reluctance  to  arrest  girls 
than  boys,  and  that  trivial  offenses  on  their  part  are  rather  generally 
ignored.  This  may  account  for  a  part  of  the  difference,  tliough  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  little  girls  listed  above  was  arrested 
for  "throwing  paper  in  the  street,"  and  several  others  for  chains  of 
equal  gravity,  it  is  evident  that  the  argument  may  easily  be  over- 
worked. Still,  giving  it  full  weight,  the  difference  is  too  marked  to 
be  fully  explained  in  this  manner.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  the  girls 
are  under  12,  while  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  boys  are  found  in  this 
age  group.  It  seems  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  biological  argu- 
ment and  to  agree  that  girls,  partaking  of  tlie  static  character  of  their 
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sex,  are  less  inclined  to  lawbreaking  than  boys,  keeping  well  within 
bounds  until  the  troubled  period  of  adolescence  leads  them  to 
unwonted  outbreaks. 

Turning  from  this  point  to  the  immediate  question  of  age  and 
employment  and  grouping  the  ages  it  is  found  that  the  workers 
furnish  the  following  proportions: 


NUMBER  AND 

PER  CENT  OF  WORKING  DELINQUENTS  OF  TOTAL  DELINQUENTS 
OF  SAME  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUP. 

Ago. 

Worklzig  deUnqoents. 

Boyi. 

Girls. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Pereent 

Under  12  years.... -- 

210 

543 

1,663 

22.4 
42.4 

5 
48 

303 

0.4 

12  And  13  yei^rs. .. 

8&4 

14  to  16  years - - - 

77.7 

Total 

2,416 

66.4 

351 

62.5 

When  it  is  considered  how  comparatively  few  children  under  12 
are  at  work,  the  fact  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  dehnquent 
boys  in  this  age  group  are  working  children,  becomes  exceedingly 
significant.  Fourteen  is  the  legal  age  for  taking  children  from  school 
and  putting  them  to  work  in  all  the  States  studied  except  Maryland, 
where  it  is  12.  Consequently,  among  those  12  and  13  years  old 
it  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  children  are  not  employed. 
The  influence  of  age  would  be  felt  impartially  by  the  two  groups,  so 
the  larger  proportion  of  working  offenders  can  not  be  explained  by 
its  influence.  On  reaching  14  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  juvenile 
population  goes  to  work  that  the  increase  of  working  delinquents 
is  not  surprising. 

MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  DEUNQUBNTS. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  some  subjects  were  touched  upon 
which,  while  not  relating  directly  to  the  connection  between  occu- 
pation and  wrongdoing,  have  nevertheless  a  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  On  one  of  the  most  important  of  these — 
the  mental  condition  of  the  delinquents — it  was  impossible  to  secure 
satisfactory  data.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  much  delinquency 
is  the  result  of  mental  defects  and  deficiencies,  and  that  a  considerable 
number  of  those  coming  before  the  courts  need,  more  than  anything 
else,  either  special  training  or  custodial  care.  But  mental  deficiency 
is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  pronounced  upon  offhand.  Frequently  it 
needs  for  its  determination  expert  observation  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable period.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to  secure  such  a  study 
of  the  nearly  five  thousand  children  included  in  this  investigation, 
so  it  seemed  better  to  omit  the  matter  altogether  i\\%^  \/^  \j^^  n^^ 
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extempore  judgment  of  observers  not  possessing  the  special  qualifi- 
cations neceasftry  for  determining  such  a  point.  In  regard  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  delinquents,  the  situation  was  much  the 
same.  The  information  obtainable  on  this  point  was  so  superficial 
and  incomplete  that  it  seemed  better  to  omit  the  subject  altogether. 


In  tlie  early  part  of  this  chapt«r  it  was  seen  that  working  children 
showed  a  marked  excess  over  nonworking  children  both  of  delin- 
quency and  recidivism,  and  that  this  appeared  in  offenses  of  every 
grade.  Certain  factors  which  are  reasonably  supposed  to  affect  delin- 
quency have  also  been  considered.  It  has  been  found  that  in  regard 
to  parental  relations  the  group  of  working  delinquents  show^  dis- 
tinctly less  favorable  conditions  than  prevail  among  the  nonwort- 
ing.  In  regard  to  nativity  of  parent  the  situation  is  dubious.  Chil- 
dren of  foreign-born  parents  outnumber  the  clnldren  of  native-bom 
parents  among  both  working  and  nonworking  boya,  but  the  excess 
is  somewhat  greater  among  the  workers.  Among  the  girls  children 
of  native-born  parents  lead  in  both  groups.  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  foreigners  in  the  cities  from  which  these  records  were 
taken,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  certain  that,  as  between  workers  and 
nonworkers,  the  mutter  of  parentage  has  exercised  a  perceptible 
infiuence.  In  regard  to  home  conditions  there  is  a  marked  superiority 
in  favor  of  the  workers.  In  regard  to  age  the  situation  is  so  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  years  in  which  outbreaks  are  most 
likely  to  occur  are  those  in  which  children  are  normally  going  to 
work  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty. 

Out  of  four  factors,  then,  affectii^  delinquency,  two  must  be  re- 
garded as  dubious,  one — that  of  parental  relations— tends  to  explain 
the  excess  of  working  delinquents  on  grounds  other  than  that  of  their 
being  at  work,  and  one — that  of  home  conditions — tends  inexactly  the 
opposite  direction,  showing  that  the  workers  are  in  this  respect  more 
numerously  fortunate  than  the  nonworkers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  proportionate  excess  of  workers  is 
lai^,  varying  from  two  to  nine  times  the  ratio  of  nonworkers.  It 
is  evident  that  this  excess  can  not  be  explained  by  a  corresponding 
excess  of  these  specified  unfavorable  conditions  among  them.  As 
far  as  the  above  consideration  shows,  conditions  do  not  vary  widely 
between  the  two  groups.  They  come  from  the  same  classes,  and 
approach  pretty  closely  to  the  same  general  level  of  well  being.  It 
seems  rather  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  being  at  work  has 
something  to  do  with  their  going  wrong.  In  a  succeeding  chapter 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  see  whether  a  definite  connection  can  be 
traced  more  closely. 


CHAPTER  III 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND 

OFFENSE. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

JUVENILE  DEinTQUEFTS,  BT  OGGTTPATIOir  Aim  OFFEHSE. 
DIFFICULTY  OF  TRACING  OCCUPATIONAL  INFLUENCES. 

It  has  been  seen  that  working  children  furnish  far  more  than  their 
proportionate  share  to  the  group  of  juvenile  delinquents,  that  this 
excess  is  found  wherever  they  are  studied,  that  it  occurs  in  every 
age  group,  that  it  is  not  lunited  to  any  one  offense,  and  that  it  can  not 
be  adequately  accounted  for  by  parental  condition,  race,  or  char- 
acter of  home  and  home  training.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
that  the  fact  of  being  at  work  constitutes  an  important  element  in 
the  problem  and  that  working  children,  because  they  are  working 
rather  than  school  children,  are  far  more  likely  to  go  wrong  than 
those  who  can  enjoy  a  childhood  unburdened  by  adult  responsibilities. 

A  question  next  rises  as  to  the  comparative  harmfulness  of  differ- 
ent occupations.  There  are  certain  drawbacks,  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, attached  to  a  child's  early  employment  in  any  gainful  pursuit. 
The  alteration  from  a  child's  normal  condition  of  dependence  to  the 
importance  of  a  wage-earner  at  an  early  age,  the  difference  in  associa- 
tions, and  in  the  attitude  of  adults  toward  the  child  who  has  gone  to 
work  are  effective  no  matter  what  the  child  may  be  doing.  But 
beyond  this  can  it  be  shown  that  particular  employments  are  in 
themselves  harmful,  displaying  a  connection  between  their  conditions 
and  the  offenses  conmiitted  by  those  who  work  in  them  t 

At  the  outset  a  troublesome  state  of  affairs  is  found.  The  children 
do  not  choose  a  vocation  and  stick  to  it.  They  change  from  one 
work  to  another,  to  a  condition  of  unemployment  and  back  to  some 
occupation  totally  unrelated  to  anything  in  their  past  with  a  bewil- 
dering faciUty.  Consequently  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
any  given  pursuit.  A.  B.,  for  instance,  left  school  at  12  and  went 
into  a  factory  on  the  night  shift,  where  he  worked  for  five  months. 
Then  he  was  employed  by  a  butcher,  for  whom  he  worked  four 
months.  Then  for  six  months  he  was  an  errand  boy  for  a  retail 
store,  after  which  he  went  into  a  foundry,  and  had  been  working 
there  eight  months  when  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  incorrigi- 
bility, the  specific  troubles  being  that  he  would  stay  out  late,  that 
he  had  taken  to  drinking,  that  he  was  neglecting  his  work,  and  that 
he  was  associating  with  disorderly  characters.     In  such  a  case  it 
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m  jiossible  to  attribute  the  delinquency  to  any  one  of 
I  pursuits;  each  probably  had  a  share  in  it. 

Not  all  the  children  change  so  often  or  so  completely  as  the  one 

ed.     Sometimes  a  child  will  remain  steadily  in  one   place,   and 

inetimes,  while  changing  his  position  frequently,  he  will  still  keep 

one  general  line  of  work.     The  newsboy  becomes  a  messenger  or 

I  en         boy  nr  a  street  trader,  the  boy  who  has  begun  work  in  a 

etc       a       :h      apt  to  keep  to  that  class  of  occupations,  and  so  on. 

lUB  th<       lal        occupation,  while  it  may  be  only  one  of  a  series,  a 

lupi         j-(      uacntative  of  all  they  have  done.     Even   where  this 

I!,  there  is  still  some  reason  for  judging  a  given  occup*- 

-ue  number  of  offenders  coming  from  it.     Even  though  tliey 

ay  littv-e  received  their  initiation  in  another  pursuit,  there  is  some 

ason  for  their  wrongdoing  in  this.     An  occupation  which  shows  a 

i^e  number  of  delinquents  must  either  have  some  special  tempta- 

ons  or  must  have  some  features  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  kind  of 

hildren  hkely  to  go  wrong.*     In  the  following  study,  then,   those 

Unquents  who  were  employed  at  the  time  of  their  latest  arrest  wiB 

'  considered  in  connection  with  the  leading  occupations  from  which 

ley  come. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  DELINQDEHTS. 

A  table  has  been  constructed  to  show  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  these  dolinqupnts'  as  well  as  of  those  previously  employed  at 
some  time,  who  wero  not  employed  at  the  time  of  their  latest  offense. 
At  the  time  of  their  latest  arrest,  1,466  boys  and  202  giria  wen 
employed,  while  950  boys  and  149  girls  were  not  at  work.  The 
first  group  of  columns  gives  for  boys  and  girls  the  occupations  in 
which  those  working  at  the  time  of  their  last  offe^ise  were  engaged. 
The  second  group  shows  the  occupations  in  which  these  aame  chil- 
dren have  been  engaged  since  beginning  work.  This  group  of  col- 
umns includes  the  figures  of  the  first.  Thus,  the  first  column  ahom 
17  boys  in  agricultural  pursuits  at  the  time  of  their  last  offense,  but 
43  of  the  children  had  at  some  time  followed  these  pursuits.  Thirty- 
eight  were  arrested  while  working  as  telegraph  messengers,  but  87 
had  at  some  time  worked  as  messengers.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  were  employed  as  errand  boys  at  the  time  of  their  last  offense, 
but  96  others  had  been  so  employed  formerly.     The  third  group  of 

■>  Obviously  the  first  step  in  formini;  any  idea  of  the  relative  dangen  of  diftetrat 
occupations  should  be  to  compare  the  number  eng^ed  in  each  with  the  number  ol 
delicquents  it  furnishes;  but  the  census  data  for  the  children  eceployed  in  Mdi 
industry  are  completely  out  of  date,  and  there  are  no  other. 

b  In  thifl  table  all  occupatione  in  which  10  or  more  children  have  been  engaged 
have  been  tabulated,  and  othera  have  been  grouped  together  as  miacelluieoua. 
Barely  more  than  two  or  three  children  had  b^'  '''yed  in  Mty  one  of  these  mie- 

cellaneous  occupatiooa. 
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colunma  deals  with  the  children  who  were  not  employed  at  the  time 
of  their  latest  offense,  showing  how  many  of  them  had  ever  been 
engaged  in  each  pursuit.  As  one  child  frequently  passed  through 
several  occupations  there  is,  of  course,  no  correspondence  between 
the  totals  of  these  different  columns. 

NUMBER  AND  FEB  CENT  OI  IUVENIL8  DSUNQUSNTB  SHPLOTBD  IN  SPSCtTIBD 
OCCUPATIONS  OR  INDUSTRIES  AT  TDCE  OF  LAST  OEEENBE  AND  NIWBER  AND  FEB 
CENT  OF  DELINQUENTS,  ElfPLOYES  AND  UNRHPLOYBD,  AT  TDCB  OF  LAST  OW- 
FENBE  WHO  WERE  EVER  EHPLOYBD  IN  8AHK  INDUSTRY  OR  OCOUFATION,  BT 
SEX. 
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NUMBE8  AND  PER  CENT  OF  lUVBNILB  DELINQUENTB  EMPLOYED  IN   SFBCmED 

OCCUPATIONS  ORINDHSTRIESATTIME  OF  LAETOFKENBE  AND  NUMBER  AN'D  ?ES 
CENT  OF  DELISQUENT3.  ETC.-ConeliidMi. 
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Consicitfrably  over  hiilf  the  working  delinquent'^  (who  numl>ered 
2,4Hj  hays  and  351  girls)  werp  emplnvfi!  nt  (lie  time  of  their  hitest 
offense.  For  the  boys,  60.7  per  cent  were  employed  against  39.3 
per  cent  out  of  work,  while  among  the  girls  67.6  per  cent  were  work- 
ing as  against  42.4  per  cent  who  were  unemployed.  At  first  sight 
this  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  close  coimection  between  the 
fact  of  occupation  and  delinquency,  but  there  are  not  sufficient  data 
to  confirm  or  disprove  this.  Without  knowing  what  proportion  of 
working  children  are  out  of  work  at  a  given  time,  it  is  impossible  to 
Bay  whether  the  ratio  of  unemployed  offenders  is  large  or  small. 

The  table  also  shows  the  relative  tendency  of  boys  and  girls  to 
change  their  employments.  Counting  each  time  a  child  has  worked 
at  a  new  pursuit  as  an  occupation  period,  we  find  the  girb  average 
1.65  occupation  periods  per  capita,  as  against  1.59  per  capita  for  the 
boys.  This  difference  is  slight,  but  is  rather  singular  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  lesser  tendency  of  girls  toward  delinquency  is  usually 
explained  on  the  ground  that  they  are  more  conservative,  have  less 
initiative  and  daring,  are  less  restless  and  fond  of  experimentation 
than  boys.  Apparently,  as  far  as  occupation  is  concerned,  they  are 
rather  more  given  to  changing  than  boys. 

Turning  to  the  different  ■i.cu|iiL[iuns  ropresonlod  among  those  who 
were  working  at  the  time  of  lii<'ir  tiite||^^^e,  we  And  that  althou^ 
the  percentages  for  these  pursiiita^^^^Mpm  column  to  column, 
these  variations  are  sUght.  For^^^^^^fcart  tliose  occupations 
from  which  the  larger  numbers  oi^^^^^^M  Were  arrested  furnish 
also  the  largest  number  of  oicupa^^^^^^K 
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OCCUPATIONS  FURNISHING  LARGEST  NUlfBSR  OF  DELINQUENTS. 

Considering  onjy' those  who  were  working  at  the  time  of  the  last 
offense,  the  following  table,  based  on  the  preceding  table,  gives  the 
occupations  from  which  the  greater  number  of  offenders  came.  Here 
certain  industries  in  which  conditions  of  work  were  similar  have  been 
grouped  together.  Thus  imder  the  heading,  ''Textiles,  hosiery,  and 
knit  goods,"  have  been  included  all  the  workers  in  textile  industries 
of  whatever  kind,  while  the  various  fonns  of  domestic  service  have 
also  been  grouped  together. 

OCCUPATIONS  WHICH  SHOW  THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENT  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS,  AND  PER  CENT  OP  TOTAL  DELINQUENTS  OF  EACH  SEX. 


Industry  or  oocupation. 


Newsboys 

Errand  boys 

Drivers  and  helpers,  wagon 

stores  and  markets 

Messengers,  telegraph 

Iron  and  steel 

Textiles,  hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Bootblacks 

Peddlers 

Building  trades 

Theater 

Office  boys 

GlassA 


Percent 
of  total 
delin- 
quent 
boys. 


21.83 
17.80 
7.30 
4.23 
2.50 
1.84 
1.84 
1.T7 
1.71 
L64 
1.67 
1.43 
1.30 


Industry  or  oocupation. 


Domestic  service: 

Servant  in  private  house 

In  hotel,   restaurant  or  boarding 

house 

Home  workers^ 


Total. 


Textiles,  hosierT  and  knit  goods. 

stores  and  markets 

Clothing  makers 

Candy  and  confectionery 

Laundry 


Percent 
of  total 
delin- 
quent 
girls. 


32.18 

5.44 

16.33 


53.95 


12.36 
6.44 
4.96 
4.46 
1.98 


a  Glass  has  been  included  because  of  its  reputation  for  employing  young  boys,  and  because  of  its  firequent 
exemption  from  restrictions  concerning  night  work. 

b  " Home  workers"  includes  21  girls  who  had  been  placed  in  private  families  to  work  for  their  board  and 
clothing,  and  12  who  were  working  for  relatives,  sometimes  receiving  wages,  sometimes  only  a  home  and 
clothes. 

This  classification  shows  that  the  largest  number  of  deUnquent 
boys  were  found  in  those  occupations  or  industries  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  employment  does  not  permit  of  supervision.  Four  of 
the  first  five  occupations  belong  largely  to  this  class  and  the  con- 
ditions in  the  other  offer  temptations  peculiar  to  itself.  The  news- 
boys lead  with  21.83  per  cent;  errand  boys  show  17.80  per  cent; 
drivers  and  helpers  on  wagons,  7.30  per  cent;  stores  and  markets, 
4.23  per  cent;  and  messengers,  2.59  per  cent. 

Among  the  girl  delinquents,  the  largest  percentage  is  for  servant 
in  private  house  (32.18),  followed  by  home  workers  with  16.33  per 
cent;  textile,  hoisery  and  knit  goods,  12.36  per  cent;  hotels,  restau- 
rants and  boarding  houses,  5.44  percent;,  stores  and  markets,  5.44 
per  cent;  clothing,  4.95  per  cent;  candy  and  confectionery,  4.45 
per  cent;  and  laundry,  1.98  per  cent. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SPECIFIED  OFFENSES  IN  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  OF 

BOY  DELINQUENTS. 

In  order  to  see,  if  possible,  what  connection  exists  between  these 
occupations  and  the  wrongdoing  of  the  children  engaged  in  them, 
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a  table  has  been  prepared,  Bhowing  io  detail  the  offeDs«a  committed  ' 
by  the  boys  in  each,  and  also  showing  what  percentage  of  the  delin- 
quents in  each  occupation  were  guilty  of  each  specified  offense. 


NnUBER  AND   PER  CENT 
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In  all  occupations,  larceny  is  the  leading  offense.  It  is  so  uni- 
▼ersally  predominant,  that  for  the  present  it  may  be  merely  touched 
upon.  It  will  be  noticed  that  with  the  exception  of  the  iron  and 
steel  workers,  the  employments  in  which  this  offense  is  committed  by 
40  per  cent  or  over  of  the  delinquents  are  those  which  take  the 
workers  into  houses,  stores,  or  theaters  where  thefts  may  easily  be 
committed  or  involve  their  handling  money  or  small  articles  which 
can  easily  be  stolen.  Often  these  two  conditions  are  united  in  a 
single  (rade,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boy  from  a  store  or  market,  who  in 
his  place  of  work  has  abundant  opportunities  for  theft,  and  who  may 
on  occasion  be  sent  out  to  carry  goods  into  a  customer's  house,  and 
perhaps  to  receive  and  bring  back  the  money  for  them.  Passing 
over  larceny,  however,  for  the  present,  the  next  most  prominent 
offenses  in  the  different  groups  will  be  considered. 

Bearing  in  mind  always  the  limited  number  of  cases  as  shown  in 
the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  noticed  that  these  offenses  are  very  sug- 
gestive of  the  effect  of  lack  of  supervision  in  some  kinds  of  work  and 
of  special  opportunities  for  wrongdoing  in  others.  In  at  least  six  of 
the  thirteen  occupations  considered,  little  or  no  supervision  can  be 
exercised  over  the  children.  The  bootblacks,  the  drivers  and  wagon 
helpers,  the  errand  and  messenger  boys,  the  newsboys  and  peddlers, 
all  work  under  conditions  which  make  any  effective  oversight  impos- 
sible, and  which  bring  them  into  continual  temptations  to  dishonesty 
and  to  other  offenses.  The  drivers  and  helpers,  it  may  be  observed, 
include  a  number  who  are  practically  dehvery  boys,  carrying  in  goods 
purchased  and  often  receiving  the  money  for  them.  They  also  include 
huckster's  assistants,  who  have  frequent  opportunities  for  overcharg- 
ing a  customer  and  retaining  the  surplus,  or  otherwise  acquiring  a  trifle 
now  and  then,  at  the  expense  either  of  their  employer  or  his  customers 
until  any  scruples  in  favor  of  honesty  they  may  once  have  possesed 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  other 
groups  mentioned  need  no  explanation.  Those  classed  together  as  in 
''Theaters  and  other  amusements"  might  well  be  considered  unsuper- 
vised, also,  for  though  their  immediate  work  is  performed  under  over- 
sight it  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  being  on  duty,  yet  not 
actively  employed,  when  the  oversight  is  relaxed.  And  it  also  involves 
their  being  out  at  hours  and  in  associations  which  interfere  altogether 
with  the  supervision  usually  exercised  over  juveniles  under  16.  Con- 
sequently such  offenses  as  assault  and  battery,  craps  and  gambling, 
and  the  various  combinations  of  truancy  and  vagrancy  are  especially 
numerous  among  these  groups  of  workers.  Truancy,  indeed,  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  these  occupations. 

Those  in  the  other  six  groups — those  in  the  building  trades,  the 
workers  in  glass,  in  iron  and  steel,  and  in  textiles,  as  well  as  the  office 
boys   and  workers  in   stores    and    markets — usually  work  under 
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eupervTsion,  but  certain  conditions  of  their  occupations  are  reflected 
in  their  offenses.  The  building  trades,  including  as  they  do  paper 
hanging,  plumbing,  and  gas  and  steam  fitting,  make  a  worker  familiar 
with  the  interiors  of  many  buildings,  a  knowledge  which  is  turned  to 
account  in  mauy  of  the  cases  of  burglary,  (It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  drivers  and  helpers,  and  the  errand  boys,  both  of  whom 
furnish  an  undue  proportion  of  cases  of  burglary,  have  somewhat 
similar  opportunities  of  learning,  in  the  course  of  their  work,  where 
money  or  valuables  are  kept.)  Turning  to  the  glass  makers,  it  is  seen 
that  their  leading  offense,  after  larceny,  is  malicious  mischief.  At 
first  sight  this  does  not  seem  to  bear  any  relation  to  their  occupation, 
but  a  possible  explanation  offers  itself  in  the  arrangement  of  hours. 
The  night  shift  of  workers  in  a  glass  factory  customarily  finish  their 
labors  at  about  :i  in  the  morning.  If  the  boys  working  on  this  shift 
live  near  at  hand,  they  go  home;  but  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  their 
homes  are  a  long  walk  away,  they  sometimes  hang  about  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  factory  until  daybght.  This  means  several  hours  of 
more  than  dubious  companionship  at  a  time  when  ordinary  restraints 
are  removed,  and  what  is  worst  in  human  nature  is  apt  to  come  to 
the  surface.  Such  &  period  is  likely  to  develop  any  vicious  tendencies 
a  child  may  have,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  where  the  boy  with  a 
different  history  would  simply  be  unndy  and  boisterous,  incurring 
perhaps  a  charge  of  disonlerly  conduct,  the  gkas  worker  adds  an  ele- 
ment of  deliberate  disregard  of  other  people's  rights  and  feelii 
which  renders  him  liable  to  the  more  serious  charge." 

The  next  most  prominent  offense  for  glass  workers^larceny  i 
trespass  on  railroad — is  a  leading  offense  among  the  workers  in  iron 
and  steel,  and  in  both  cases  the  usual  location  of  the  places  of  work 
suggests  a  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  the  offense.  The  child  does 
not  have  to  seek  the  place  of  temptation;  the  tracks  running  up  to  thi 
factory — or  the  foundry  or  locomotive  works  or  rolling  mill,  as  the  c«i 
may  be — bring  it  literally  to  his  very  door.  Concerning  office  bo^ 
bttle  need  be  said;  their  offenses  reflect  rather  plainly  the  conditions* 
of  their  occupation.  Among  the  peddlers  and  the  workers  'm  textiles 
vagrancy  is  a  leading  offense,  a  fact  easUy  explained  by  the  conditions 
or  the  associations  of  their  work.  The  very  nature  of  peddling  tempts 
a  boy  afield,  while  from  the  tramp  weaver  the  lad  in  a  textile  estab- 
lishment hears  glowing  accounts  of  the  pleasures  of  following  the 
road  and  the  ease  of  obtaining  work  wlierever  he  goes.  Among  the 
employees  in  stores  and  markets,  burglary  is  the  leading  secondarv 
offense,  which  may  easily  be  explained  by  the  famOiarity  their  work 
gives  them  with  the  possibilities  of  breaking  in  at  nights  or  on  Suit-— 
days.  Among  the  workers  in  ''  *ers  and  other  places  of  amuai 
ment,  as  among  the  glass  alicious  mischief  is  the 

flecondary  offense. 


in  cie> 

n  iron'^^ 
work 
does 

^o^4| 


<■  See  OlasB  Indtutry,  a  report,  pages  104-111, 
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A  somewhat  different  way  of  approaching  the  question  is  to  see 
what  occupation  furnishes  the  largest  proportionate  number  of 
offenders  of  each  class.  This  gives  the  following  table,  based  on  the 
figures  given  on  page  70.  The  small  number  of  cases  involved  in 
some  instances  should  not  be  overlooked. 

OCCUPATIONS  FROM  WHICH  COME  THE  LARGEST  PROPORTION  OF  BOYS  COMMIT- 
TING SPECIFIED  OFFENSES,  AND  PERCENTAGE  WHICH  THESE  OFFENDERS  FORM 
OF  ALL  DELINQUENT  BOYS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATION  OR 
INDUSTRY. 


Offense. 


Assault  and  battery 

Burglary 

Craps  and  gambling 

Immoral  cond  uct 

Incorrigibility 

Incorrigibility  and  truancy 

Larceny 

Larceny  and  incorrigibility 

Larceny  and  runaway 

Larceny  and  trespassing  on  railroad 

Malicious  mischief 

Out  nights  and  incorrigibility 

Out  nights  and  larceny 

Truancy 

Vagrancy  or  runaway 

Disorderly  conduct 


Industry  or  occupation. 


Messengers 

Drivers  and  helpers,  wagon 

Bootblacks 

Messengers 

Oilice  bovs 

Bootblacks 

OHice  boys 

Glass 

Peddlers 

Iron  and  steel 

Glass 

Ofllceboys 

Glass 

Bootblacks 

Peddlers 

Building  trades 


Per  cent* 


ia63 

14.02 

15.38 

5.26 

14.29 

3.86 

47.88 

6.20 

4.00 

22.28 

15.79 

9.53 

5.26 

7.69 

12.00 

12.50 


A  study  of  this  table  gives  much  the  same  results  as  shown  by  the 
preceding,  but  it  shows  more  clearly  the  disadvantageous  features 
of  certain  occupations.  It  brings  out,  for  instance,  the  greater 
tendency  of  messengers  to  immorality.  It  is  easy  to  see  a  connection 
between  the  character  of  their  work  and  the  fact  that  bootblacks  lead 
in  the  proportionate  number  of  offenders  under  the  headings  "Craps 
and  gambling/'  "Incorrigibility  and  truancy/'  and  "Truancy." 
The  office  boys  again  present  themselves  in  a  leading  position  under 
the  two  combinations  of  incorrigibility,  and  most  of  the  other  occu- 
pations align  themselves  as  in  the  former  table.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  neither  the  newsboys  nor  errand  boys,  both  following  pursuits 
looked  upon  with  disfavor,  are  found  here  as  contributing  a  leading 
proportion  of  any  one  offense.  They  seem  to  maintain  what  might 
be  called  a  high  general  level  of  delinquency  rather  than  to  lead  in 
any  particular  direction,  errand  boys  being  found  in  fourteen,  and 
newsboys  in  fifteen  of  the  sixteen  separate  offense  groups. 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  these  tables,  it 
may  be  said  that  wliile  among  all  these  workers  larceny  is  the  leading 
offense,  it  appears  to  rise  or  fall  in  importance  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunities the  particular  occupation  offers  for  dishonesty.^  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  thefts  for  which  workers  were  arrested  were 
connected  with  their  work.     But  apparently  if  their  occupation  gives 

o  The  high  percentage  of  larceny  among  iron  and  steel  workers  is  no  contradiction 
of  this  statement,  as  among  these  workers,  the  larceny  might  consist  of  carrying  off 
tools  or  metal  from  the  place  of  work. 
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opportunity  for  dishonesty  the  workere  become  faztutur  with  tha 
i<i4^A  and  are  liable  to  practice  it  in  any  direction.  I^e  leadiif 
aecondary  offenses  in  each  occupation  seem  to  show  the  inflaenoe  of 
oecupalional  conditions,  although  the  conuectioo  ia  not  direct- 
To  rotuni,  then,  to  the  question  with  which  this  cfaBpt«f  opened, 
tliis  study  of  tbe  occupation:*  furnishing  tlie  greatest  number  of  mala 
delinquenta  seems  to  show  that  among  boys,  at  least ,  the  groiog  wrong 
it  not  wholly  explicable  by  the  conditions  of  the  work  undertaken. 
TbcMu  coaditiotis  appear  to  have  a  marked  ioflueQce,  making  soma 
punuita  more  dangerous  than  others,  but  there  is  a  rery  coosiderabb 
amount  of  delinquency,  even  in  the  most  objectionable  trades,  wfaich 
can  not  be  dicMitly  attributed  to  the  kind  of  work  done.  On  the  whole 
there  se«mfl  ground  for  the  conlenlion  that  the  fact  of  being  at  work 
conutitut^A  for  the  youn^  worker  an  abnormal  situation  which  is  in 
itflelf  dangerous.  The  danger  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  con- 
ditions of  c«rtuin  industries,  but  can  not  be  wholly  done  away  with 
even  when  conditions  are  good. 

niPOBTAHCE  OF  SPECIFIED  OFFENSES  IK  LEADDTG  OCCDPATIOHS  OF 
GIRL  DELmgOEIVTS. 

Turiiiiit;  to  the  girl  delinquents,  und  referring  again  to  the  table  on 
page  69,  there  is  a  much  narrower  range  of  occupations  lo  consider,  i 
The  six  iJiiiTiiiils  lakcn  for  special  study  include  ail  which  furnish  as 
much  as  2  per  cent  of  the  whole  list  of  offenders.  Claasifyiiig  these 
offenders  according  to  their  occupation  and  offense,  gives  the  table 
immediately  following. 


Occupation  or  iailaatij  atd^llnqu 

out  (Jrta. 

Candy  und 

CODlKllon- 

Clothing 

Domeatlc  serrloe. 

"«•"•" 

rnprh-Bi^ 

Inholeh. 
boarding 

workera. 

Total 
•tiTlOB. 

"C 

Per 

■Si? 

Per 

^T 

Per 

tr* 

eint. 

ba. 

«aL 

»™ 

Ptt 

5 

LO.0O 

s 

23.23 

i 

3 

3.M 

^ 

lO-M 

1* 

jtse 

IS 
30 

t 

« 

J 

saTO 

0.B 

Immor.l  ™ncluct  aad 

1 

Itii 

3 

30.  IM 

I 

i 

Z7.3S 

e.i» 

3.  OS 
3.tl3 

a 

»-0> 

a 

■17.77 

>s 

en 
.n 
4.m 

LMwny  ud  hiii'oiii  cod- 

Ont  BliibU  and  IntHrlgl- 

3 

12.32 

- 

i' 

till 

1 

DraT";^^?' 

3 

U.31 

k 

ilt 

^ 

8.^ 

3 

s.«l 

i 

1«,.0 

1 

iLO 

" 

mo 

» 

tOD.D 

m 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DELINQUENT  OIRLS  IN  EACH  OF  SIX  OCCUPATIONS  OB 
INDUSTRIES  COMMITTING  SPECIFIED  LAST  OFFENSE-<>>iioh2d0d. 


Occupation  or  industry  of  delinquent  girli. 

Last  offense. 

Laundry  workers. 

Stores  and 
markets. 

Textiles,  hosiery, 
and  knit  goods. 

TotaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Assault  and  battery 

1 
8 

25.00 
75.00 

1 
8 

4 
8 

• 

4.00 
82.00 

16.00 
12.00 
24.00 

8 

•0 

5 
23 
89 

4 
1 

12 

2 

12 

1 
6 

1.79 

TmrnorAl  COn(1U0t..x 

4 

86.37 

86.71 

Immoral  conduct  and 

2.98 

Incorrigibility 

1 
2 

1 

9.09 
18.18 

9.09 

18.69 

Larceny 

23.21 

Larceny  and  Immoral  con- 
duct  

2.88 

Outniffhts 

.60 

Out  n^hts  and  incorrlgi- 
bfllty /... 

1 
1 
1 

9.09 
9.00 
9.00 

2 

8.00 

7.14 

Tniancy . . . 

L19 

Vagrancy  or  runaway 

1 

4.00 

7.14 

Disorderly  conduct 

^ 

.60 

All  other  offenses 

8.57 

Total 

4 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

168 

loao 

Immorality  comes  near  taking  among  these  girls  the  place  larceny 
holds  among  boys.  Unfortunately  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
numbers  concerned  in  all  these  occupations  except  domestic  service 
are  so  small  as  to  make  any  general  statements  exceedingly  dangerous, 
as  where  so  few  are  involved  the  results  may  be  due  to  individual 
causes  in  nowise  connected  with  the  occupation.  Thus  one-third  of 
the  candy  and  confectionery  workers  were  brought  into  court  as 
runaways.  This  is  a  large  proportion,  but  the  schedules  show  that 
the  oflFense  was  totally  unrelated  to  the  occupation.  These  three 
children  happened  to  have  unhappy  homes  from  which  they  tried 
to  escape.  The  laundry  workers  make  a  very  bad  showing,  but  a 
study  of  their  schedules  redeems  the  situation  somewhat.  The  case 
of  assault  and  battery  had  not  the  slightest  connection  with  the  work. 
An  officer  entered  the  girl's  home  to  stop  a  fight  going  on  there;  the 
whole  family  promptly  fell  upon  him,  and  the  girl  joined  in  the 
attack.  In  one  of  the  three  cases  of  immorality,  a  girl  of  fifteen  had 
been  working  for  three  years  in  a  laundry  carried  on  by  her  mother 
in  her  own  house.  The  work  was  heavy  and  the  girl  ran  away. 
Thereupon  the  mother,  apparently  in  revenge,  had  the  girl  arrested 
and  testified  to  the  immorality  which,  up  to  this  time,  she  had  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  proceed  against  decisively.  Plainly  in  this 
case  the  conditions  of  the  home  and  the  character  of  the  mother  were 
sufficient  to  explain  the  girl's  downfall,  without  reference  to  her 
work.  In  the  remaining  two  cases  the  girls'  misconduct  was  very 
closely  connected  with  their  work,  being  due  to  the  influence  of 
fellow  employees.  It  would  be  a  heavy  indictment  of  any  pursuit 
to  say  that  half  of  the  delinquents  coming  from  it  had  become 
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immoral  through  occupatioDsl  influeDces,   but   on   a   basis   of  foaf.J 
delinquents  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  say  anything  of  the  kind.  ■ 

Those  engaged  in  domestic  service  form  the  only  group  lar^ 
enough  to  give  results  which  can  be  called  even  indicative,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  analyze  it  somewhat 
fully.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  was  the  case  among  the  newsboys, 
domestic  workers  appear  more  generally  throughout  the  list  of 
offenses  than  those  in  any  other  pursuit;  they  are  to  be  found  in 
eleven  of  the  twelve  categories  given,  while  the  two  occupations 
next  most  numerously  represented  appear  in  but  seven. 

Among  the  boys  we  noticed  that  the  special  conditions  of  aa 
industrj-  were  likely  to  be  indicated  by  the  leading  offenses  of  the 
del  in  I]  uents  following  it.  In  domestic  service  the  same  situation  is 
found.  The  temptation  which  it  forces  upon  the  girl  every  hour 
in  the  day  is  to  commit  larceny;  the  offense  against  which  it  oSen 
less  protection  than  almost  any  other  occupation,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  conditions  conspire  to  lead  the  girl  toward  its  commission, 
is  immoral  conduct;  and  these  two  together  form  considerably  ovef 
half  of  all  the  offenses  committed  by  this  group  of  workers. 

Everj-one  recognizes  the  opportunities  which  domestic  settee  offeis 
for  theft,  but  the  tradition  that  it  is  especially  free  from  dangers  to 
the  worker's  morals,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  is  so  generally 
establislied  that  a  little  consideration  may  ho  given  to  the  point. 
When  one  speaks  of  moral  danger  to  a  domestic  worker,  the  listener 
is  apt  to  think  that  advances  from  the  men  of  the  employera'  house- 
hold are  meant.  This  danger  exists  certainly.  Nine  of  the  twenty- 
one  servants  in  private  families  who  went  astray  had  for  the  partners 
of  their  offense  either  some  member  of  the  employer's  family  or  some 
man  or  boy  with  whom  their  work  brought  them  into  contact.  But 
the  facta  of  common  experience  suggest  that  this  proportion  is  unduly 
large,  and  that  the  danger  comes  more  from  the  general  conditions 
of  the  work  than  from  tliis  immediate  source.  These  general  condi- 
tions are  the  loneliness  of  the  life,  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  mak- 
ing friends  and  securing  recreation  and  amusement  in  safe  surround- 
ings, the  monotonous  and  uninteresting  nature  of  the  work  done  as 
these  untrained  girls  do  it,  the  lack  of  external  stimulus  to  pride  and 
self-respect,  and  the  absolutely  unguarded  state  of  the  girl  except 
when  directly  under  the  eye  of  her  mistress. 

Agaui,  the  general  repute  in  wliich  it  is  held  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  carried  on  operate  to  keep  the  better  class  of  workers 
out  of  domestic  service,  in  spito  of  some  obvious  advantages  it  pos- 
Besses  in  the  way  of  wages  and  material  comforts. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  general  tenrlencies  of  domestic  service  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  larceny  and  immoral  conduct  both  present  in  very 
high  proportions.     As  might  J^|^^een  expected,  larceny  is  mo^ 
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prevalent  among  the  servants  in  private  families,  where  in  24  out  of 
the  25  cases  found  the  theft  was  directly  connected  with  the  occupa- 
tion. Among  the  servants  in  hotels,  etc.,  larceny  is  still  a  leading 
offense,  and  two  out  of  the  three  cases  are  directly  connected  with 
the  work.  Among  the  home  workers  a  sudden  change  is  found ;  incor-*  • 
rigibility  suddenly  leaps  to  a  prominent  position  and  larceny  sinks 
to  relatively  insignificant  proportions.  A  study  of  the  schedules 
seems  to  show  that  this  is  due  to  a  different  attitude  on  the  employer's 
part  rather  than  to  any  dissimilarity  in  the  girls.  These  home  work- 
ers, it  will  be  remembered,  are  girls  who  have  been  placed  by  their 
parents  or  by  some  institution  in  homes  where  they  are  to  work  for 
board  and  clothes,  or  else  they  are  girls  who  are  working  for  relatives. 
In  either  case  the  employer  is  likely  to  feel  more  responsibility  for 
the  girl's  welfare,  and  to  be  less  inclined  to  bring  her  into  court  for  a 
theft  which  may  be  trivial.  If  the  child  comes  from  an  institution, 
she  will  probably  be  returned  to  it  as  unmanageable,  and  the  institu- 
tion, after  several  such  experiences,  may  have  her  committed  to  a 
reformatory  as  incorrigible.  If  the  girl  is  working  for  relatives,  the 
theft  is  likely  to  be  condoned,  unless  the  girl  becomes  so  generally 
troublesome  that  a  charge  of  incorrigibility  seems  more  applicable 
than  one  of  larceny. 

Turning  to  inunorality,  a  very  different  alignment  is  found.  The 
proportion  of  offenders  is  large  in  all  the  divisions  of  domestic  workers, 
but  is  much  larger  among  servants  in  hotels  and  similar  places  than 
among  those  in  private  families.  This  is  what  would  be  expected, 
but  a  study  of  the  schedules  shows  a  curious  reversal  among  the  cases 
showing  a  direct  connection  between  the  deUnquency  and  the  employ- 
ment cases.  Among  the  servants  in  private  families,  in  42.9  per  cent 
of  the  cases  (nine  offenders)  the  delinquency  was  directly  connected 
with  the  employment,  while  among  the  workers  in  hotels,  etc.,  such 
a  connection  appears  in  but  two  of  the  seven  cases  (28.6  per  cent), 
the  other  five  being  directly  due  to  conditions  in  the  girFs  own  home, 
or  in  her  earlier  history.  On  the  face  of  it  this  is  rather  inexplicable, 
but  the  number  of  hotel  workers  concerned  (eleven)  is  too  small 
to  justify  looking  upon  this  as  a  usual  proportion.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  incongruity  would  disappear  if  the  results  were 
drawn  from  a  larger  number  of  cases.  Among  the  home  workers  the 
situation  is  very  unfortunate;  not  only  is  the  percentage  of  immo- 
rality large,  but  in  nine  out  of  the  twelve  cases  (75  per  cent)  it  was 
due  to  the  kind  of  home  in  which  the  child  was  placed. 

The  other  offenses  do  not  appear  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to 
warrant  any  extended  discussion.  Taking  the  offenses  all  together 
it  may  be  said  that  a  direct  connection  between  occupation  and 
offense  was  found  to  exist  for  workers  in  boarding  houses,  hotels, 
and  restaurants  in  36.4  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  for  servants  ix^ 
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pTTTBtA  fkunbes  in  M.9  per  est.  With  tb»  eiCT|iiiM  of  tks  hoM 
woffkMi,  It  ataj' b*  Mid  tLu  Uw  dMnctor  mkI  nunilMr  of  tke  ofcaaa 

I ■ilhiil  by  tboM  ddA^  nflact  pnttr  de«)7^  th»  intirol  eoft- 

dM«wHh»nifUfiliiw 

*  Tht  nIhM  nni«|iiiir— M  nrif  ■nlTHiintljr  iininimliiil  tii  iJiiib  mij 
lAiof  MftrftliMay.  Tha  lundiy  workofs  Iutb  airemdr  beea  d»> 
HMiBil.  Tb»  a€mdm%  from  aof  and  mtkate,  wfao  mb  wJm  pj^ 
do  Boi  abow  m  tngb  «  pefceatage  of  muaoralitr  u  mi^Lt  havn  beoK 
•xpMl«d  in  Ti«w  of  the  commoo  optnion  coDceniiog  the  daogen  il 
tfaeir  work,  and  in  two  of  the  four  cases  tb»  immoral  eoaifitieni 
«xi8t«d  bsfure  the  girl  calcTBd  upon  the  occupation.  Both  ranm  of 
larcenj  w«re  HrerXly  eoanected  with  the  work,  while  in  the  one  can 
of  larr;eiiy  and  immoral  conduct  the  larceay  was  from  the  giifi 
emptoyer,  while  the  immorality  antedated  her  emf^ovment. 

'riie  textile  indiwtriee  sbow  a  laigvr  proportion  of  caaes  of  ii^niMl 
eooduc-t  than  of  any  other  offense,  lie  large  proportion  of  ranon  of 
immoral  conduct  and  drunkenness  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  tnriDg 
lo  draw  conclusions  from  our  limited  number  of  cases.  These  four 
oaaea  are  due  to  conditions  among  a  small  set  of  girls  working  in 
one  mill.  A  similar  state  of  alTairs  may  exist  elsewhere,  but  tbeae 
•ebedulee  show  nothing  as  to  general  conditioos. 

BOy  DBLinQDEnTS  IK  SIX  SELECTED  OCCtTPATIOHS. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  there  is  abundant  justification  for 
the  contention  that  employment  at  an  early  age  is  in  itself  a  cause  <rf 
delintjuency.  It  has  also  been  seen  that  in  the  pursuits  most  numw- 
ously  followed  by  working  delinquents  there  seems  a  general  cod- 
nection  between  the  conditions  of  the  occupation  and  the  kind  and 
amount  of  delinquency  manifested.  In  this  section  it  is  propKMed  to 
see  whether  such  a  connection  can  be  more  clearly  defined  and  whether 
it  inheres  in  the  occupation  or  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
carried  on,  rather  than  in  extraneous  circumstances  which  would  tend 
to  produce  the  same  result,  no  matter  in  what  employment  the  worker 
might  engage. 

For  this  purpose  six  kinds  of  employment,  which  are  general^ 
looked  upon  as  morally  unsafe  for  children,  were  selected  and  a  cont- 
parisoQ  made  of  certain  conditions,  such  as  parental  condition,  char- 
acter of  home  surroundings,  etc.,  prevailing  among  the  workers  in 
these  occupations,  the  working  dehnquents  generally  and  the  whole 
body  of  delinquents,  both  workinj;  and  nonworking.  In  order  to 
secure  a  larger  number  of  ca-ses,  the  comparison  was  not  restricted 
to  those  who  at  the  time  of  their  arrest  were  working  in  a  given  pur- 
suit, but  included  nlsi^JMw  whosu  Jalast  occupation  it  had  been, 
even  though,  at  th*-  J^^^^Bpest,  they  were  unemployed.  Refer- 
ence has  already  beei^^^^^ke  fact  that  a  child's  offeoM  may  bo 
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closely  connected  with  his  occupation,  though  he  is  not  working  at 
the  time  it  is  committed.  Sometimes  the  connection  is  veiy  direct, 
83  When  an  errand  boy.  having  been  discharged,  robs  his  former 
employer  or  one  of  his  customers  with  whose  place  of  business  the 
boy's  work  made  him  famiUar.  Sometimes  it  is  less  direct,  but 
quite  apparent,  as  when  a  boy  who  has  worked  for  months  in  a 
bowling  alley  or  pool  room,  or  cheap  theater,  gives  up  his  work  or 
loses  it,  but  continues  to  hang  about  such  places  at  night,  playing 
craps,  smoking  cigarettes,  refusing  to  keep  the  hours  his  parents  think 
desirable,  and  generally  qualifying  himself  for  arrest  as  an  incorrigible. 
Sometimes,  again,  having  followed  an  irregular  trade  Uke  that  of  a 
newsboy  or  a  street  vendor  until  he  is  too  old  for  it,  the  boy  has 
developed  a  strong  distaste  for  any  steady  industry,  and  is  brought 
in  on  a  general  charge  of  incorrigibiUty  when  his  principal  offense  is 
a  refusal  to  work.  In  these  and  other  ways  a  boy's  offense  may  be  so 
closely  connected  with  a  pursuit,  even  though  he  is  not  actually 
employed  in  it  at  the  time  of  arrest,  that  it  seems  fair  to  assign  the 
delinquents  to  their  latest  occupation. 

Among  the  boys  six  groups  were  chosen  for  comparison,  the  errand 
and  deUvery  boys,  newsboys  and  bootblacks,  office  boys,  street  vendors 
or  peddlers,  telegraph  messengers,  and  the  boys  employed  in  or  about 
amusement  resorts. 

In  the  first  group  are  classed  not  only  the  errand  boys  but  also 
those  who,  under  whatever  name  they  might  serve,  were  principally 
employed  in  deUvering  goods.  Like  the  errand  boys  their  work 
involves  much  irregularity  and  many  opportunities  for  appropriating 
money  or  goods,  or  small  articles  from  the  houses  to  which  they  are 
sent.  The  bootblack's  work  is  so  nearly  akin  to  the  newsboy's  that  it 
seemed  best  to  combine  the  two,  especially  as  some  of  the  boys  united 
the  two  occupations,  selling  papers  in  the  morning  and  evening  and 
blacking  shoes  between  times.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the  Greeks 
with  their  stands  have  driven  out  the  old-time  bootblack.  To  a  large 
extent  this  is  so,  but  the  process  is  not  wholly  complete,  and  in  the 
smaller  cities  the  street  bootblack  is  still  to  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  street  vendors  include,  in  addition  to  the  children  who 
peddled  small  articles  about  the  streets,  a  few  who  hawked  vegetables 
from  door  to  door.  The  term  '^In  amusement  resorts"  is  used  to 
include  boys  who  set  up  pins  in  bowling  alleys,  or  peddled  candy  or 
acted  as  ushers  in  theaters,  or  were  employed  about  pool  rooms  or 
athletic  clubs;  it  includes  two  or  three  boys  who  sang  in  moving  pic- 
ture shows,  but  these  were  rare  exceptions.  The  other  groups  need 
no  conmient. 

The  comparative  status  of  the  children  from  these  pursuits  as 
regards  age,  parentage,  etc.,  is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  six  groups  furnish  1,176  of  the  2,416  working 
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The  first  division  of  the  table  shows  the  number  from  each  of 
these  occupations.  Comparing  these  with  the  whole  number  of 
working  delinquents,  we  find  the  relative  number  from  each  purauit 
is  as  follows : 
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It  is  at  first  sight  sur])rising  to  find  that  more  deUnquents  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  errand  and  delivery  boys  than  from  the  newsboys,  but 
the  difference  is  probably  much  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  num- 
bers engaged  in  the  two  occupations.  The  newsboys  are  so  much  in 
the  pubhc  eye  that  it  is  easy  to  overestimate  their  relative  numbere. 
In  1900  the  number  of  males  over  10  employed  as  newsboys  i 
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BOY  DSLINQUBNTB  FBOM  BIX  OOCUPATIONB,  EMPLOTSD  AND  UNSICPLOTSD  AT 
TIMS  OF  LATEST  OFFENSE,  BY  AGE,  PABENTAL  CONDITION.  ETC.,  OOICPABED 
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red  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  children  under 
re  found  among  the  newsboys.  As  four-fifths  of 
quents  under  12  years  of  age  in  all  occupations 
)  six  specified  occupations,  it  is  evident  that  this 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  young  workers, 
Bguree  with  those  for  the  working  delinquents  in  all 
id  that  58.6  per  cent,  or  nearly  thnw-fiftha  of  all 
[uents  up  to  12,  come  from  among  the  newsboys, 
occupations  as  to  the  proportion  of  delinquents  in 
?6  under  12  we  have  the  following  table: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  three  of  these  six  selected  occupAtioiiB  th« 
proportion  under  12  falls  below  the  general  level  for  working  delin- 
quents and  that  only  among  the  newsboys  does  it  rise  far  above 
this  level.  Among  them  the  excess  is  very  marked,  children  under 
12  forming  over  one-fourth  of  their  number  as  against  less  than  one- 
tenth  among  working  delinquents  generally. 

Twelve  was  selected  as  the  age  for  this  comparison,  because  at 
that  age  children  may  l^ally  begin  work  in  one  of  the  cities  studied, 
while  up  to  that  age  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  school.  In  all  the 
cities  considered  there  was  a  serious  effort  to  enforce  the  school  laws, 
which  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  varying  degree  in  which 
these  different  pursuits  employed  very  young  workers.  The  news- 
boys and  street  vendors  may  work  outside  of  school  hours,  so  th^ 
show  the  lai^est  proportion  of  children  under  12.  The  hours  of 
the  amusement  resorts  also  accommodate  themselves  to  the  exi^n- 
cies  of  school  going;  it  was  not  imcommon  to  find  these  chUdren 
on  duty  from  6  in  the  evening  till  midnight,  an  arrangement  which 
does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  a  child's  going  to  school,  whatever 
its  effect  on  tus  work  when  there.  There  is  abo  a  limited  demand 
for  children  to  run  errands  and  deUver  parcels  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturdays,  so  that  the  errand  boys  were  not 
necessarily  out  of  school.     /  '   'm  these  there  are  few  purmiiti 
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in  which  a  child  can  engage  while  attendmg  school.  The  number 
of  delinquents  under  12  in  each  of  these  specified  occupations  who 
had  definitely  left  school  was  as  follows: 

Delivery  and  errand  boys 9 

Newsboys  and  bootblacks 11 

Office  boys (<») 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  very  few  who  were  not  at  least 
nominally  in  school.  Sometimes  the  school  going  was  the  merest 
pretence;  the  child  was  a  truant  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  ques- 
tionable whether  he  ought  not  to  be  classed  as  having  left  school. 
But  technically  he  was  still  a  school  child,  and  as  such  he  could  not 
safely  be  engaged  in  trades  which  are  plainly  incompatible  with 
school  going.  Consequently  he  natxurally  resorted  to  trades  which 
could  be  carried  on  outside  of  school  hours,  and  of  these  selling  papers 
is  chief. 

The  conditions  of  the  occupation  itself,  then,  which  make  it  possible 
for  very  young  children  to  enter  its  ranks,  accoimt  in  part  for  the  imde- 
sirable  prominence  of  the  newsboy's  trade  as  a  feeder  to  the  stream 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  To  a  lesser  degree,  street  vending  and 
employment  about  amusement  resorts  are  affected  by  this  same 
cause.  In  the  three  other  selected  occupations  such  conditions 
do  not  prevail  and  the  number  of  delinquents  under  12  is  relatively 
very  small. 

PABXNTAL  OONnrnOK  OF  BOT  DXUNaUXHTS. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  parental  condition,  it  is  rather  suprising 
to  see  the  place  held  by  the  newsboys  and  the  street  vendon.  The 
two  classes  of  special  interest  are  those  having  both  parents  living 
and  those  having  only  a  widowed  mother,  the  first  because  the  normal 
condition  is  admittedly  the  safest  morally  for  the  child  and  the 
second  because  the  child  who  has  lost  his  father  seems  especially 
in  danger  of  going  wrong.  As  a  matter  of  general  interest  the  number 
who  are  wholly  orphaned  or  deserted  is  also  added.  Comparison  of 
the  selected  occupations  in  these  particulars  with  the  total  working 
delinquents  and  the  total  of  all  delinquents,  gives  the  following: 

oThe  one  office  boy  under  12  was  the  proteg6  of  a  doctor  who  put  up  with  limited 
hours  of  service  on  account  of  his  interest  in  the  child. 

6  The  three  telegraph  meBsengers  who  had  not  left  school  were  working  during 
vacation. 
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The  percentage  of  all  the  working  delinquents  having  both  parents 
hving  is  54.6.  Using  this  as  a  stanJard,  it  is  seen  that  newsboys,  street 
vendors,  and  te!egra])h  messengers  arc  more  fortunate  in  this  respect 
than  the  great  mass  of  working  delinquents,  and  even  surpass  the 
whole  body  of  delinquents,  working  and  nonworking.  The  office  and 
errand  boys  fall  but  Uttle  below  the  standard,  and  the  only  ones  J 
markedly  unfortiinato  are  the  workers  in  amusement  resorts,  of  whom  ' 
barely  more  than  two-fifths  have  both  parents  living.  Turning  to 
the  question  of  the  widowed  mother,  the  children  employed  in 
amusement  resorts  are  again  found  leading  in  misfortune ;  31.3  per  cent 
of  their  whole  number,  or  something  over  half  of  those  whose  natural 
family  relations  have  been  broken,  are  the  children  of  widows.  This 
is  the  highest  percentage  found  in  these  selected  occupations.  The 
errand  boys  come  next  with  20.4  per  cent,  followed  by  the  newsboys, 
who  barely  exceed  the  level  of  the  working  delinquents  as  a  whole. 
The  workers  of  the  other  groups  show  a  condition  more  favorable  than 
the  average.  The  relative  numbers  of  those  wholly  orphaned  or 
deserted  also  present  some  unexpected  features.  One  so  frequently 
hears  of  the  newsboy  who  has  no  one  but  himself  to  look  to  that  it  is 
rather  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  orphaned  or  deserted  child  appeara 
among  them  only  about  half  as  often  relatively  as  among  the  whole 
group  of  workers.  In  fact,  it  would  almost  appear  from  this  grouping 
that  the  more  obviously  dangerous  a  trade  is  tbeless  likely  are  orphaned 
or  deserted  boys  to  be  found  working  there.  Probably  thb  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  orphan  often  passes  into  the  guardianship  of  some 
responsible  board  or  institution.  When  he  reaches  a  working  age 
Buch  a  body  would  not  be  likely  to  place  him  in  one  of  the  street 
trades  or  the  occupations  connected  with  amusement  resorts,  while  the 
parents  he  has  lost  miglit,  through  ignorance  of  the  dangers  involved, 
have  permitted  him  to  take  UBM^^ver  he  found  it  easiest  to  get 
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into.  His  misfortune  becomes  his  protection  when  his  work  is  to  be 
chosen.  To  sum  up  the  situation  as  regards  parental  condition,  the 
workers  in  amusement  resorts  are  the  only  ones  in  these  selected  occu- 
pations who  are  strikingly  unfortunate.  The  others  keep  close  to 
the  conditions  prevailing  among  working  delinquents  generally, 
except  for  the  newsboys  and  the  street  vendors,  who  rise  considerably 
above  this  level,  and  the  telegraph  messengers,  who  exceed  it  in  a 
less  degree. 

CHABACTEB  OF  HOKE  XNFLUENCES  OF  BOT  DELXNaUENTS. 

Turning  to  the  character  of  the  home,  we  find  again  a  somewhat 
unexpected  alignment  of  these  selected  occupations.  The  institu- 
tional home,  as  generally  conducted,  can  not  equip  the  child  for  non- 
institutional  Ufe  as  the  private  home  does,  so,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
comparison,  it  will  be  classed  with  *'No  home"  and  *'Bad  home." 
Combining  those  whose  homes  were  either  good  or  fair,  since  both  have, 
as  far  as  home  influence  is  concerned,  a  reasonable  chance  of  doing 
well,  we  have  these  results: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DELINQUENT  BOYS  FROM  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 

HAVING  FAIR  OR  GOOD  HOMES. 


Occupation. 


Delivery  and  errand  boys. 
Newsboys  and  bootblacks. 

Offlce  boys 

Street  vendors 

Telegraph  messengers 

In  amusement  resorts 


Total  boy  delinquents  working  a 

Total  boy  delinquents  working  and  nonworklng. 


Delinquent     boys 
having    fair    or 
good  homes. 

Number. 

Percent. 

370 
282 
36 
41 
66 
33 

78.9 
76.8 
83.7 
66.0 
78.9 
66.0 

1,706 
2,846 

76.2 
7L6 

a  See  table,  p.  60. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  working  delinquents,  as  a  body,  show  a 
higher  percentage  of  favorable  home  conditions  than  the  nonworking. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  this  in  an  earlier  chapter.  In  only  two 
instances  do  these  selected  workers  fall  noticeably  below  the  level  of 
their  fellows  in  other  pursuits.  The  street  vendors  and  those  employed 
in  amusement  resorts  show  a  considerably  smaller  percentage  of  fair 
and  good  homes  than  the  total  working  delinquents,  smaller  even  than 
prevails  among  the  total  of  all  delinquents.  The  newsboys  fall  very 
sUghtly  below  the  normal  for  working  delinquents,  but  are  distinctly 
above  the  level  for  all  delinquents.  The  errand  boys  and  telegraph 
messengers  are  above  the  average,  while  the  office  boys  show  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  all.  Certainly  the  predominance  of  these 
selected  occupations  among  the  employments  of  delinquents  can  not 
be  explained  by  the  home  conditionis  of  the  children  entetiiv^^Vsssa^, 
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Parentage  is  another  circumstuice  which  m&y  affect  deUnqueiu^, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  selected  occupations  aa  to  this  point  gives  tbt 
following : 


DsUnquent  boy»  tuTtnc— 

NM1.6-b«m    fz- 

'"-"sr- 

Snmb«. 

Paroant. 

Nunibw. 

P«r<Mt 

!>,]»„,  ^l.mu,l 

IM 

40.  S 

M.l 

a.3 

LSTI 
2,  XI 

S-! 

S'SS-'TSiS 

Tolol  boy  dnllnqoen 
Total  bof  dellnquoi 

i,«as 

U.1 

*&i 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  but  two  of  the  selected  occupations  the  per- 
cenlagc  having  native-born  parents  is  somewhat  smaller  than  among  i| 
workiiio:  ilelinfjucnts  generally,  but  that  in  only  one  case,  the  news-  ' 
boys  and  bootblacks,  is  this  difference  marked.  It  ia  rather  unex- 
pected to  find  the  children  employed  about  amusement  resorts  leading 
in  the  proportion  having  native-bom  parents.  Perhaps  a  partial 
explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  colored  boys  are  not  in&equently 
employed  in  such  places,  and  that  most  of  the  colored  people  han 
been  in  the  United  States  for  several  generations. 

With  the  figures  concerning  these  various  pointa  before  as  it  is 
possible  to  form  some  idea  of  whether  the  prominence  of  these  selected 
occupations  among  the  employments  from  which  delinquents  come 
is  due  to  sometiiing  in  the  occupations  themselves  or  in  part  to  tits 
Idnd  of  children  who  enter  them.  In  the  table  which  follows  theas 
figures  have  been  grouped  for  compaiison.  The  conditions  prevailing 
among  working  deHnquents  as  a  whole  have  been  taken  as  a  standard 
and  each  occupation  may  be  ranked  above  or  below  this,  according 
to  whether  it  shows  for  the  specified  detail  a  more  or  less  favorable 
state  of  affairs  than  that  found  among  the  gener^  body  of  woiting 
delinquents. 
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CENT  OF  DELINQUENT  BOYB  IN  BACH  OF   FOUR  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS.  BY 

BELBCTED  OCCUPATIONS. 


Ooogp^tlop. 


Delivery  and  errand  boirs 

NewBlx^  and  bootblacks 

Offloeboys 

Street  vendors 

Telegnph  messengers , 

In  amasement  resorts 

Total  boy  delinqoents  working 


Per  cent  of  dellnqmnt  hojn— 


Uvears 

ofac^ 

and  over. 


948 
72.6 
97.8 
89.4 
946 
90.2 


91.8 


Having 

both 
parents 
living. 


£2.6 
82.9 
648 
08.6 
66.8 
41.1 


646 


Having 
fair  or 
good 

homes. 


78.9 
76.8 
88.7 
66.0 
78.9 
66.0 


7&2 


Native 
bom  of 
native- 
bom  par- 
env. 


40.8 

82.6 
80.1 
87.0 
42.8 
42.8 


4L1 


OCCUPATIONS  IN  DETAIL. 

Taking  the  different  pursuits  up  in  turn,  it  will  be  seen  that  among 
the  office  boys  the  conditions  which  may  be  called  extrinsic  to  the 
work  itself  are  on  the  whole  good.  Very  few  young  children  are 
employed  (the  comparison  given  above  is  for  12  years,  but  87  per 
cent  of  the  office  boys  are  14  or  over),  the  proportion  having  both 
parents  living  barely  falls  below  the  average  for  working  delinquentSi 
the  proportion  having  fair  or  good  homes  is  very  large,  and  the  per- 
centage having  native-bom  parents  is  but  little  below  the  average. 
One  would  naturally  expect  children  of  this  grade  to  keep  out  of 
difficulties  with  the  law,  and  their  propensity  to  do  otherwise  creates 
a  presumption  against  the  occupation  itself.  This  presumption  is 
strengthened  by  an  examination  of  their  leading  offenses,  which  show 
a  close  connection  with  the  conditions  inherent  in  the  work.  Ranked 
according  to  their  numerical  importance,  these  offenses  are* 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  OFFICE-BOY  DELINQUENTS,  BY  CHARACTER  OF  LAST 

OFFENSE  COMMITTED. 


Last  offense. 

Oflloe-boy  deUn- 
qiicnts. 

Nomber. 

Percent 

Larceny 

27 
7 
6 

e 

68.6 

InoorrigibUfty 

16.2 

Unr^vAV  or  vaffnwM^y x  x  ^ 

18.1 

AD  other 

18.1 

Total 

46 

IOOlO 

The  predominance  of  larceny  becomes  more  striking  by  comparison 
with  the  other  trades;  even  the  street  vendors  show  a  smaller  per- 
centage, and  the  newsboys  fall  far  below,  while  a  larger  percentage  is 
found  only  among  the  errand  and  delivery  boys.  An  explanation 
easily  suggests  itself.  The  office  boy  is  very  apt  to  be  put  in  charge 
of  the  stamp  drawer  or  of  the  petty  cash  or  sent  out  to  buy  stamps, 
any  one  of  which  duties  offers  chances  for  pilfering  easily  and  with 
comparatively  small  danger  of  detection.    The  connection  between 
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the  occupation  and  the  other  two  specified  offenses  is  not  aoi 
diately  apparent,  but  showa  plainly  enough  on  a  little  coBsd(" 
An  Enghsh  author  well  describes  the  situation: 

The  characteristic  evils  of  boy  work,  however,  invade  office  mA 
in  a  peculiarly  subtle  and  dangerous  form.  In  every  city  small  ofEm 
are  to  be  found  in  whic^  tlie  whole  of  the  business,  such  as  it  is,  ii 
carried  on  by  the  master  himself,  who  has  frequently  to  be  aba^ 
from  his  one-roomed  office.  The  odice  boy,  who  constitutes  the  eniin 
staff,  is  meanwhile  left  in  charge.  He  has  probably  nothing  to  do, 
and  spends  his  time  either  in  vacancy,  in  mischievous  expeditnn 
along  the  corridor,  or  in  reading  trash  of  a  bloodthirsty  nature.  Be 
b  at  hand  to  give  messages  to  callers  or  to  run  errands,  ♦  •  • 
Speaking  generally,  he  is  quite  without  prospect." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  generally  intractable  condition  known 
as  incorrigibility  should  result  from  this  state  of  employed  idlenwa, 
or  that  the  combination  of  cheap  novels  and  enei^y  which  finds  n> 
suEIicient  outlet  in  the  da^s  work  should  lead  to  running  away. 

Turning  to  the  messengers,  it  is  seen  that  they  are  in  every  respcrt 
above  the  averajje  of  favorable  couditiona.  Moreover,  it  is  well  knovD 
that  boys  taking  up  this  work  must  be  bright  and  quick ;  there  is  no 
room  in  it  for  tlie  dull  and  mentally  weak.  Plainly,  then,  in  this  cas* 
the  occupation,  not  tlie  kind  of  children  who  enter  it,  must  be  held 
responsible  for  its  position  among  the  pursuits  from  wliich  delinquent 
come.  The  characteristic  evils  of  the  messenger's  work  are  not » 
clearly  rellected  among  these  delinquents,  as  is  the  case  with  the  office 
boya.  The  chief  chaises  brought  against  it  are  that  the  irregular 
work  and  night  employment  tend  to  break  down  health,  that  the 
opportunities  for  overcharging  and  for  appropriating  packages  or 
parts  of  their  contents  lead  to  dishonesty,  and  that  the  places  to  which 
the  boy  is  sent  famiUarize  him  with  nil  forms  of  vice  and  tend  to  lead 
him  into  immorality.     The  leading  offenses  among  these  boys  are: 


Laitodfuse. 

NutDber. 

PwosL 

Luoui 

» 

73 

The  complaint  against  the  occupation  on  the  score  of  health  could 
not  find  either  confirmation  or  disproof  here,  but  larceny  appears  in  a 
slightly  smaller  proportion  than  for  the  group  of  working  delinqueate 
as  a  whole,  where  it  is  54.5  per  cent,  while  immorality,  far  from  oceu- 
pying  a  leading  position,  accounts  for  only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  delia- 

o  B.  P.  Gibba,  Problem  of  Boy  Work,  p.  33. 
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quent  messengers.  Of  course,  a  boy  might  indulge  freely  in  what 
may  be  called  ordinary  immorality  without  its  resulting  in  bringing 
him  into  court,  and  equally,  of  course,  a  boy  might  receive  grave 
moral  harm  which  might  not  appear  in  his  conduct  until  long  after  he 
had  left  the  employment.  The  unfortunate  eflFects  of  the  inherent  con- 
ditions of  the  work  are,  however,  manifest.  Its  irregularity,  the  lack 
of  any  supervision  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  street  and  of  the  places  to  which  messengers  are  sent, 
and  the  frequency  of  night  work,  with  all  its  demoralizing  features, 
afford  an  explanation  of  the  impatience  of  restraint,  the  reckless 
yielding  to  impulse  shown  in  the  large  percentage  of  incorrigibility  and 
disorderly  conduct.  A  glance  at  the  main  table  shows  that  the  two 
offenses  next  in  order  are  assault  and  battery  and  malicious  mischief, 
both  of  which  indicate  the  same  traits.  On  the  whole,  there  seems 
abundant  reason  for  considering  that  the  messenger  service  deserves 
its  bad  name. 

The  errand  and  delivery  boys  show  a  less  favorable  state  of  affairs 
regarding  extrinsic  conditions.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  workers 
the  occupation  is  above  the  average  (73.9  per  cent  are  14  or  over), 
but  in  parental  condition  it  falls  distinctly  below.  It  ranks  next  to 
that  of  the  office  boys  in  the  proportion  coming  from  fair  or  good 
homes,  and  above  the  latter  in  the  percentage  having  native-bom 
parents.  The  level  of  favorable  conditions  keeps  so  near  to  the 
average  that  it  seems  necessary  to  attribute  the  number  of  delin- 
quents it  furnishes  more  to  the  conditions  of  the  work  than  to  the 
kind  of  children  taking  it  up.  The  leading  offenses  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DELIVERY  AND  ERRAND  BOY  DELINQUENTS,  BY 

CHARACTER  OF  LAST  OFFENSE  COMMITTED. 


Last  offense. 

Delivery  and  errand 
boy  delinquents. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Larcon  V 

296 
66 
24 
24 
22 
14 
46 

60.8 

IncorriijIbiMty » 

13.2 

As^ult  and  battery 

4.9 

Runaway  or  vaj^runcy 

4.9 

Disorderly  cond  i  ict 

4.5 

Craps  and  Rambling 

2.8 

All  other 

9.4 

Total 

491 

100.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pro]>ortion  of  larceny  is  abnormally  large, 
being  not  only  considerably  above  the  average,  but  greater  than  in 
any  other  ])ursuit.  The  nature  of  the  work  involves  trusting  the 
boys  with  money  and  parcels  and  sending  them  in  and  out  of  stores, 
offices,  and  private  houses,  where  opportunities  abound  for  picking  up 
unconsidered   trifles.     The   comparatively   small   proportion   guilty 
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of  the  next  leading  offense,  to  which  this  work  offeis  no  Bpedil 
temptation  above  the  others  in  this  gro\ip,  is  another  indicatioD  ot 
the  close  connection  between  the  character  of  the  occupation  and 
the  wrongdoing.  The  work  of  the  errand  boy  affords  peculiar 
opportunities  for  theft,  and  the  percentage  of  larceny  is  larger 
among  its  delinquents  than  in  any  other  of  these  special  occupations. 
It  has  no  incitements  to  other  forms  of  wrongdoing  greater  than 
those  oJTered  by  the  other  trades,  and  the  percentage  of  delinqiienU 
guilty  of  other  offenses  sinks  to  the  average  level  or  below. 

Turning  to  the  remaining  three  groups,  the  condition  of  their  worfaa 
is  seen  to  be  so  generally  below  the  average  in  extrinsic  circuit 
stances  that  the  chance  of  their  going  wrong,  no  matter  in  wbtt 
occupation  they  might  be  engaged,  would  be  greater  than  for  ths 
children  we  have  just  been  considering.  Those  employed  in  amuflt- 
ment  resorts,  for  instance,  are  below  the  average  in  the  matter  rf 
age,  of  parental  condition — their  showing  here  is  pitiful,  practicaDy 
three-fifths  of  them  being  wliolly  or  partly  orphaned — and  in  tbt 
character  of  their  homes,  rising  above  the  level  only  in  the  one  respect 
of  native-bom  parentage.  The  street  vendors  and  the  newsboys 
rise  above  the  average  only  in  the  one  particular  of  parental  con- 
dition. The  occupational  influences  of  these  three  pursuits  are  noto- 
riously bad,  but  a  partial  explanation  of  the  number  of  delinquent 
they  furoisb  is  unquestionably  in  the  kind  of  children  who  eQt«T 
them.  It  is  a  case  of  action  and  reaction.  These  occupations  are 
easily  taken  up  by  immature  children,  with  little  or  no  educatioD 
and  no  preliminary  training.  Such  cliildren  are  least  likely  to  resist 
evil  influences,  most  Hkely  to  yield  to  all  that  is  bad  in  their  environ- 
ment. Then  the  presence  of  such  children  in  the  occupation  tends 
to  keep  out  a  better  class  and  to  give  it  a  still  worse  name.  Careful 
parents  will  hesitate  to  let  their  cliildren  take  up  an  employment 
in  which  they  must  have  such  associates,  and  it  becomes  more  and 
more  a  resort  for  tliose  whose  parents  through  ignorance  or  indiffer 
ence  take  no  thought  of  the  surroundings  under  wliich  the  work 
is  carried  on,  or  those  who,  being  already  semivagrants,  are  attract«<l 
by  the  irregularity  of  the  work — the  condition  which  some  one  has 
described  as  "irregular  and  shiftless  industry" — and  by  the  exctt«- 
ment  of  the  street  life. 

The  theory  that  the  excess  of  delinquency  in  these  occupations  is 
largely  due  to  the  kind  of  children  entering  them  receives  coniirnia- 
tioQ  from  the  fact  that  with  one  exception  it  seems  impossible  to 
trace  any  direct  connection  between  occupational  influences  and  the 
offenses  of  this  group  of  delinquents.  Larceny  is  common,  but  among 
the  newsboys  it  falls  markedly  below  the  average  (46.3  per  cent  among 
newsboys  to  54.5  per  cent  among  working  delinquents  generaOj). 
The  one  exception  is  disorderly  conduct  among  the  newsboys,  which 
accounts  for  21.1  pei  cenl  oi  ibsu  dfiUiu\uency.    This  "connection" 
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is  due  to  one  city  in  which  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to 
regulate  the  newsboys'  trade."  The  terms  of  their  licenses  forbid 
selling  after  8  o'clock  at  night,  jumping  on  and  off  cars  to  offer  their 
papers,  etc.,  and  any  violation  of  these  terms  constitutes  disorderly 
conduct.  In  this  place  more  than  halt  the  newsboys  appearing 
before  the  court  are  brought  in  for  some  offense  of  this  kind. 

Of  course  there  is  no  intention  in  this  discussion  of  minimizing 
the  moral  dangers  of  the  street  trades;  they  are  evident  enough. 
But  these  dangers  are  not  the  only  causes  accountable  for  the  number 
of  deUntjuents  coming  from  these  trades.  In  them  is  seen  cleudy 
what  may  be  suspected  in  some  other  cases,  that  often  the  entering 
the  trade  and  the  going  wrong  are  alike  results  of  an  antecedent  con- 
dition, and  that  forbidding  the  child  to  enter  the  trade,  eren  were 
it  practicable,  would  not  wholly  meet  the  diiEculty. 

GIRL  DELmQDENTS  IN  DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 

The  number  of  girls  employed  in  most  of  the  occupations  from 
which  these  delinquents  came  is  too  small  to  permit  a  similar  com- 
parison of  their  trades.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  look 
at  the  conditions  prevailing  among  those  foimd  in  domestic  service, 
the  only  occupation  in  which  they  are  found  at  all  numerously. 
Here,  as  with  the  boys,  all  will  be  taken  whose  latest  occupation  was 
domestic  service,  whether  or  not  they  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  committing  their  latest  offense.  Comparing  conditions  as  to  age, 
parentage,  etc.,  prevaihng  among  these  girls  with  those  for  the  whole 
group  of  working  dehnquents,  gives  the  table  which  follows: 

GIRL  DELraCiUENTS  FROM  AMONG  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS.  EMPLOYED  AND  UNEU- 
PLOVBD  AT  TIME  OF  LAST  OFFENSE,  BY  AOE,  PARENTAI-  CONOmON.  ETC..  COIC- 
PABED  WITH  ALL  WOREINO  OIRL  DELINQUENTS. 


Ae>,  ptnotnlcancllUon, 

All  trorUng 
UnquniM. 

Ata,  pw«Dl*]  ooDdmoD, 

DomeMIe 

UnqucDB. 

.«. 

38 
12 

1 

10 

U 
30 

ToUl  reporlrt 

E 

10 

m 

XI 

in 

30 
12 

71 
70 

NitlTF-bom    of   satiTD- 

'^^,^^''': 

w 

NiUTB-bora    o't    tortii 

IW 

ToUl  reported 

UnknuwnornotreportBl. 

'1 

■s 

m 

Ml 

m 

oSee  Appendix  B,  p.  161. 
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OIRL  OBUNtiDKNTa  FROU  AUONO  DOaESTIC  BEKVANT3,  EMPI^OYED  AND  UNWt 
PLOYED  AT  TIME  OF  LAST  OFFENSE,  BY  AOE,  PARENTAL  CONDITION.  ETC,  GO* 
FAKED  WITH  ALL  WOKKiNQ  OUIL  DELINQUENTS-Concludsd. 


Do,n«.ic 

AU  worlElne 

OffenM. 

Domntlc 

liCST 

^d 

t:;^- 

cmt. 

N^ 

Pet 

'b«. 

■  P«t 

a 

1.3 

3 
61 

0.6 

HweivlnBSloJcneoocIa... 

1.9 

E 

> 

■T 

S 

ario 

Total 

IS3 

100.0 

Ul 

ie&* 

'J 


It  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  a  disproportionate  number  ol  I 
offenders  come  from  this  pursuit,  43.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  group 
of  working  delinquents  coming  from  its  ranks.    In  1900  the  girls 
from  10  to  15  j'ears  old  classed  as  servants  and  waitresses  were  24^ 
per  cent  of  all  girls  of  those  ages  gainfully  employed.     Excluding  frv>ia  J 
our  offenders  all  over  15,  so  as  to  make  the  age  period  agree,  it  iff] 
seen  that  servants  funuali  44.9  per  cent  of  the  working  delinquents,'! 
a  percentage  nearly  twice  as  great  as  their  proportionate  share.     These 
figures,  of  course,  are  vcrj'  much  out  of  date,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  proportion  of  girls  in  domestic  service  has  increased 
since  1900,  so  the  comparison  is  probably  entirely  fair  to  the  occupa- 
tion, even  though  it  may  be  inaccurate  in  its  actual  Ogures. 

In  the  matter  of  age  the  occupation  does  not  make  a  good  showing. 
Eleven  of  the  14  children  at  work  under  13  are  found  here,  a  condition 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  Uttle  gh"!  may  go  into  a  family  to  tend 
the  baby  or  wash  dishes  or  make  herself  generally  useful  without 
being  asked  any  inconvenient  questions  as  to  her  age,  whereas  if  she 
sought  to  enter  a  store,  factory,  or  otlice  a  certificate  of  some  kind 
would  usually  have  to  be  fortlicoming.  As  soon  as  the  girls  become 
old  enough  to  enter  other  pursuits,  domestic  service  loses  its  approach 
to  a  monopoly,  though  still  taking  a  large  share  of  the  workers. 

Comparing  the  domestic  workers  with  all  the  workers  in  the  matter 
of  parental  condition  they  appear  to  be  distinctly  less  fortunate,  only 
24.3  per  cent  of  the  servants  having  both  parents  living,  as  against 
32.2  per  cent  of  the  workers  generally.  The  proportion  of  those  wholly 
orphaned  is  large — 27.6  per  cent  as  gainst  19.9  per  cent  amnn^  the 
whole  group  of  working  dehnquents. 

In  the  matter  of  home  conditions  the  domestic  workers  run  very 
close   to   the   general  level  of  working   dehnquents.     -A.I1   the   girls   J 
coming  from  institutions  are  found  liere,  a  fact  suflicienlly  explained  m 
by  the  general  practice  of  placing  such  girls  at  service  as  soi^n  as  they  1 
ate  old  enough  to  leave  the  institution.    The  proportion  coming  from 
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is  due  to  one  city  in  which  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to 
regulate  the  newsboys'  trade.*  The  terms  of  their  licenses  forbid 
selling  after  8  o'clock  at  night,  jumping  on  and  off  cars  to  offer  their 
papers,  etc.,  and  any  yiolation  of  these  terms  constitutes  disorderly 
conduct.  In  this  place  more  than  half  the  newsboys  appearing 
before  the  court  are  brought  in  for  some  offense  of  this  kind. 

Of  course  there  is  no  intention  in  this  discussion  of  minimi  ring 
the  moral  dangers  of  the  street  trades;  they  are  evident  enough. 
But  these  dangers  are  not  the  only  causes  accountable  for  the  number 
of  delinquents  coming  from  these  trades.  In  them  is  seen  cleody 
what  may  be  suspected  in  some  other  cases,  that  often  the  entering 
the  trade  and  the  going  wrong  are  alike  results  of  an  antecedent  oon- 
dition,  and  that  forbidding  the  child  to  enter  the  trade,  even  were 
it  practicable,  would  not  wholly  meet  the  difficulty. 

GIRL  DELINQUENTS  IN  DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 

The  number  of  girls  employed  in  most  of  the  occupations  from 
which  these  delinquents  came  is  too  small  to  permit  a  similar  com- 
parison of  their  trades.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  look 
at  the  conditions  prevailing  among  those  found  in  domestic  service, 
the  only  occupation  in  which  they  are  found  at  all  numerously. 
Here,  as  with  the  boys,  all  will  be  taken  whose  latest  occupation  was 
domestic  service,  whether  or  not  they  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  committing  their  latest  offense.  Comparing  conditions  as  to  age, 
parentage,  etc.,  prevailing  among  these  girls  with  those  for  the  whole 
group  of  working  delinquents,  gives  the  table  which  follows: 

GIRL  DELINQUENTS  FROM  AMONG  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS,  EMPLOYED  AND  UNEM- 
PLOYED AT  TIME  OP  LAST  OPPENSE.  BY  AGE,  PARENTAL  CONDITION,  ETC.,  COM- 
PARED WITH  ALL  WORKING  GIRL  DELINQUENTS. 


Age,  imrsntal  oondlUon, 
etc. 

Domestic 
servants. 

All  working 

girl  de- 
linquents. 

Age,  parental  condition, 
etc. 

Domestic 
servants. 

AU  working 

girl  de- 
linquents. 

AQK. 

10  jean 

1 
3 
7 
19 
38 
53 
32 

1 

4 

9 

34 

90 

129 

84 

Hon  CONDITIONS. 

In  institution 

10 

7 
55 
30 
45 

10 

11  jean 

No  home 

16 

12  years 

Bad 

129 

13  years 

Fair 

80 

14  years 

Good 

107 

1&  ve&rs 

Total  reported 

Unknown  or  not  reported. 

Total 

10  years 

147 
5 

341 

10 

Total 

152 

351 

152 

351 

PAXKNTAL  CONDITION. 

37 
30 
11 
11 
9 
12 
42 

113 
71 
19 
30 
22 
26 
70 

PARENTAGK. 

Native-bom    of   native- 
bom  parents: 
White 

Normal 

60 
41 

34 
14 

Widowed  mother 

Stepfather 

Widowed  father 

148 

Stepmother 

Colored 

48 

Parent  living— away 

Orphaned  or  deserted .... 

Natlve-bom    of    foreign 
parents 

118 

Foreign-bom 

22 

Total  reported 

Unknown  or  not  reported. 

Total 

149 
3 

830 
15 

Total 

152 

351 

152 

351 

•  See  Appendix  B,  p.  161. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OFFEVSES  SEOWnrO  DIBECT  COHHECTIOV  WITH  OCCITPATIOV. 

• 

In  the  preceding  chapters  it  has  been  seen  that  while  the  fact  of  being 
at  work  seems  in  itself  detrimental  or  at  least  dangerous  to  juvenile 
morals,  a  connection  can  also  be  traced  between  certain  occupations 
and  the  number  and  kind  of  offenses  committed  by  the  children 
working  in  them.  In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  cany  this  study 
a  little  further  and  see  to  what  extent  a  direct  connection  can  be 
traced  between  occupation  and  offense. 

As  usual  the  matter  of  definition  presents  some  difficulty.  What 
constitutes  a  connection)  Probably  everyone  would  be  willing  to 
admit  that  when  a  working  child  commits  an  offense  during  working 
hours,  in  some  place  to  which  his  work  calls  him  and  against  some 
person  with  whom  his  work  brings  him  in  contact,  a  connection  may 
be  said  to  exist  between  the  misdemeanor  and  the  employment,  but 
when  only  one  or  two  of  these  factors  are  present  no  general  statement 
can  be  made.  A.  B.,  for  instance,  during  working  hours  and  on  his 
employer's  premises,  met  a  boy  acquaintance  who  had  been  hunting. 
Boy  fashion,  the  two  got  into  an  entirely  friendly  scuffle,  in  the  course 
of  which  A.  B.  gained  possession  of  the  other's  rifle,  and  supposing  it  to 
be  unloaded,  pointed  it  at  his  friend  and  pulled  the  trigger  with  the 
usual  disastrous  results.  Here  two  of  the  connection  elements  men- 
tioned above,  time  and  place,  were  present,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
difficult  to  show  any  connection  between  A.  B.'s  occupation  and  his 
offense.  In  this  study  the  ground  has  been  taken  that  either  all  three 
of  the  connection  elements  must  be  present,  or  else  the  offense  must 
be  very  clearly  the  outcome  of  conditions  related  to  the  work  before 
a  connection  can  be  asserted.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  securing  necessary  information  about  the  earUer  delinquencies  in 
many  cases,  the  study  has  been  confined  to  the  latest  offense. 

The  test  adopted  is  a  decidedly  rigid  one,  and  there  are  two  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  excludes  cases  in  which  a  connection  really  existed. 
The  records  of  the  probation  officers  varied  widely  in  the  amount  of 
detail  with  which  the  circumstances  of  the  offense  were  given,  and  in 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  indications  that  a  connection  existed 
were  exceedingly  strong,  the  particular  facts  which  would  establish 
or  disprove  it  beyond  all  question  were  not  given.     Such  cases  were 
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ctscluded,  even  though  there  was  almost  a  moral  certainty  that  a 
connection  existed.  Again,  the  influence  of  a  given  occupation  may 
have  a  very  direct  connection  with  a  child's  wrongdoing,  yet  the 
connection  may  not  be  susceptible  of  concrete  proof.  Wten  a  boy 
who  has  worked  for  months  around  an  ttttu^ement  resort  at  night 
and  has  then  changed  to  day  work  is  brought  into  court  qn  a  charge 
of  "incorrigible  and  out  nights,"  or  when  a  street  peddler  becomes 
a  truant,  a  vagrant  or  a  runaway,  his  occupation,  or  the  associations 
and  habits  it  involves,  may  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  hie 
delinquency,  but  it  would  not  be  possible  usually  to  demonstrate  this. 
Such  cases  have  been  ignored  and  the  study  confined  to  cases  in  which 
the  connection  was  established  beyond  possibihty  of  question.  Con- 
sequently it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  connection 
cases  here  shown  represents  an  understatement,  probably  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  of  the  real  situation. 


BOY  DELraQDENTS. 
NATITBE  OF  CONNECTION  BETWSSN  OCCUPATIOH  AND  OrTKUBM. 


i 


The  following  statement  shows  for  boys  the  cases  in  which  a  direct 
connection  between  the  occupation  and  the  offense  was  found,  clasai- 
6ed  according  to  these  various  factors : 

Place  where  committed: 

Piemiaei  of  employer 1S6 

Premiseaotemployftr'a  cuBtomer.    20 

Public  streete,  etc 118 

Elsewbare  oi  not  teported 82 


OffejiH;  committed 

Employer IM 

Fonner  employer 6 

Fellow  employee 15 

Employer's  customers 14 

Oliier  persons 69 

Public  welfare 109 


Total.. 


.  356 


Time  when  committed: 

During  working  hours 

Directly  before  working  hours. . , 

Directly  after  working  houn 

Time  not  reported 


Total-. 


Total.. 


.  3H 


Offense  due  to  influence  of  i 
tions  formed  at  work: 

Employer 1 

Fellow  employee 8 

Othera 9 


Total.. 


18 


These  various  categories  may  require  a  few  words  ot  explanation. 
In  the  first  column  the  offenses  committed  against  a  former  employer 
were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  boy's  having  been  employed  by  him. 
In  one  case  a  boy  was  dismissed  without  the  wages  he  claimed  were 
due  him,  and  a  few  nights  later  he  broke  into  his  former  employer's 
store  and  took  articles  which  he  considered  would  balance  the  account. 
In  another  case  a  boy,  knowing  where  a  former  employer  kept  his 
money,  took  advantage  of  his  knowledge  to  rob  him ;  and  so  on.  The 
offenses  committed  n(;iiinsLjiA|^r  persons,"  are  in  all  cases  closely 
connected  with  the  wor|^^^^|iph  hired.    Errand  boys  sent  to 
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deliver  goods  steal  from  the  houses  or  shops  to  which  they  are  sent; 
a  boy  gathering  rags  for  his  employer  is  sent  into  back  yards  and 
cellars,  and  finds  that  he  can  conveniently  steal  lead,  pipe  while  so 
engaged;  a  newsboy  steals  a  bundle  of  daily  papers  from  a  news 
wagon;  and  so  on.  The  offenses  against  the  pubUc  welfare  are  those 
Uke  truancy,  incorrigibility,  disorderly  conduct,  and  the  Uke,  which, 
naturally,  are  not  committed  against  any  particular  person. 

The  ''  Place  where  committed  "  column  needs  little  comment.  The 
offenses  for  which  the  place  is  not  reported  are  largely  those  against 
pubUc  order,  which  can  hardly  be  locaUzed.  One  can  not  specify  the 
place  in  which  a  truant  commits  his  offense,  or  a  boy  is  incorrigible. 

In  regard  to  time  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  majority  were  com- 
mitted in  working  hours.  "Directly  before"  and  "directly after" 
working  hours  do  not  mean  on  the  way  to  or  from  work,  except  in  cases 
when  the  work  itself  kept  the  boy  out  till  abnormal  hours.  In  a  few 
cases  a  boy  working  in  some  amusement  resort  and  getting  through 
his  work  at  about  midnight  got  into  some  mischief  on  his  way  home. 
In  these  cases  it  seemed  fair  to  connect  the  misdemeanor  with  the 
work,  as  normally  boys  in  their  early  teens — or  not  yet  in  them — 
would  not  be  upon  the  streets  at  such  an  hour.  With  newsboys 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  with  errand  and  messenger  boys 
whose  work  kept  them  out  late,  the  connection  would  be  equally 
plain.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  was  felt  that  the  child  was  in  no  dif- 
ferent situation  while  going  to  and  from  his  work  than  when  going  to 
and  from  school  or  going  to  a  ball  game  or  otherwise  following  his  own 
pursuits.  Consequently,  these  connection  offenses  are  for  the  most 
part  those  committed  at  the  place  of  employment  before  working 
hours  commenced  or  after  they  were  over.  The  better  opportunity 
for  carrying  off  anything  wrongfully  appropriated  accounts  for  the 
greater  proportion  occurring  directly  after  working  hours. 

The  last  column  shows  a  small  group  whose  offenses  appear  for  the 
most  part  as  "not  reported"  in  the  other  columns,  but  for  whom  the 
connection  between  occupation  and  wrongdoing  was  close.  One,  for 
instance,  whose  offense  was  due  to  the  influence  of  "others,"  was  em- 
ployed as  assistant  to  a  drawbridge  tender.  He  was  obUged  to  be  on 
the  bridge  all  day  long,  yet  the  time  actually  spent  in  work  was  small, 
and  he  had  abundant  leisure  to  receive  the  full  effect  of  his  surround- 
ings. A  rough  gang  hung  about  the  bridge  and  the  boy  soon  became 
one  of  them,  growing  so  unmanageable  and  disorderly  that  he  was 
committed  to  a  reformatory  as  incorrigible.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  the  number  attributing  their  wrongdoing  to  the  influence  of 
others  is  so  small.  A  study  of  the  schedules  seems  to  suggest  two 
partial  explanations  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  in  most  of  these  cases 
the  offense  is  so  closely  connected  with  an  ofTcrcd  opportunity  that 
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tb?  qilMtion  of  influence  hardlr  aria^;  and  in  the  second  place.  Uw 
boy's  oasorititioiM  4re  very  frequently  determined  by  his  nei^ibotbaoil 
gsog  nthor  tb&o  formed  among  tbose  be  meeta  at  work.* 

ASB  or  BOT  DXLiRQirB::rTs, 

Turning  fmm  the  nature  of  tbe  connection,  nge  is  one  of  tbe  firel 
conAideraliooa.  Do  the  younger  workers  yield  more  reailily  to  occu- 
patiotiikl  influcm-^M  iban  the  oMert  Tbe  following  table  shows  the 
distribution  by  age  of  all  working  delinquents  and  of  the  deUnquentfi 
wbo  fumisb  tbe  (x>nnectioD  caaee: 


w^Mo^^jsr-""*- 

Aat 

Brcihn 
PMIOI. 

™'— 

Numbs. 

PKcmt. 

Kmnbff. 

PeroHrt. 

Numb- 

PWOiW. 

B 

1.* 

G 

o.a 

n'"** 

U 

g!i 

u 

a.1 

S.T 

1.1 

t.4 

ITT 

aoo 

&» 

lU 

tai.o 

S,0» 

100.0 

2.ua 

Tbe  most  noticeable  difference  here  is  tbe  lai^  proportion  found 
in  the  youngest  group.  Half  of  tlie  workers  under  9  years  show  a 
connection  between  occupation  and  offense,  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  tlian  is  found  among  the  older  children.  Except  in 
this  instance  there  is  too  little  difference  in  tbe  age  grouping  to  be 
indicative  eitlier  way. 

'  Compare  pp.  135  and  13S, 


f  ^ 
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The  following  table  shows  for  workmg-boy  delinquents  the  character 
of  the  connection  as  compared  with  the  nonconnection  cases: 

CHARACTER   OF  LATEST  CONNECTION   OFFENSES,   OF  LATEST  NONCONNECTION 
OFFENSES,  AND  TOTAL  LATEST  OFFENSES  OF  WORKINO-BOT  DELINQUENTS. 


OflenM. 


Latest  ofleiiMs  of 
worUiif-boy  de- 
ttnqooiti— 


Showing 

ao<»uieo> 

Uonwith 

oocupft- 

UOD. 


Not  allow- 

Ingaooo- 

nectloii 

with  00- 

capatioB. 


TotiU 
htwt 

of  work* 

"^ 

qnenti. 


Anon 

Assault  and  battoy . . . 

BeggUng 

Craps  and  sambllng. . . 

Dninkenneas 

Fogery 

Immoral  conduct 

Incorrigibility 

Larceny 

Malicious  mischief 

Out  nights 

Receiinuig  stolen  goods. 

Suspicious  person 

Trespass  on  railroads . . 

Trouicy 

Vagrancy  or  runaway . 
Disorderly  conduct. . . . 
Miscellaneous 


Total. 


1 
• 

S 
4 
S 
4 
S 

s 

224 

6 
7 


6 
1 


S 
78 
16 

6 

35 

aoi 

1,003 

eo 

25 
8 

6 

12 

48 

124 

142 

16 


6 

82 

17 

8 

38 

804 

1,317 

66 

32 

8 

6 

12 

56 

186 

225 

17 


356 


2,060 


2,416 


A  noticeable  feature  here  is  the  predominance  of  larceny  as  a  con- 
nection offense,  a  predominance  which  is  easily  comprehensible,  but 
very  marked.  Among  the  working  delinquents  as  a  whole,  larceny 
constitutes  54.5  per  cent  of  the  offenses,  but  in  this  group  of  con- 
nection cases  it  forms  62.9  per  cent.  But  disorderly  conduct  shows 
relatively  a  greater  disproportion  than  larceny;  among  working 
delinquents  generally  it  forms  but  9.3  per  cent  of  their  offenses, 
while  in  this  group  it  accounts  (or  23.3  per  cent.'  Apart  from  these 
two  offenses  the  table  presents  Uttle  that  is  striking. 


a  ConditioDB  among  newsboys  largely  account  for  this.    See  p.  107. 
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OCCITPATIONS  OF  BOT  DZUNQITKHTS. 

Tumii^  to  the  subject  of  the  occupations  or  mdustries  with 
these  offenses  were  connected,  the  followmg  distribution  of  the 
quents  is  found: 

NOICBER  OF  DELINQUENTS  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  OR  INDUSTRY. 


NCxfl 


which 


occupation. 

Numba. 

0«up.tloo. 

Numba. 

I 

UO 
I 

- 

KINDS  OF  OFFEHfilS  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  BOT  DSUNQTrXNTS. 

When  an  occupation  shows  only  one  or  two  connection  cases  it  is 
fair  to  assume  eitlier  that  it  employs  very  few  children  or  that  the 
connection  is  due  to  some  condition  not  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
occupation — something,  perhaps,  pecuhar  to  a  particular  case,  not 
chargeable  to  the  occupation.  Discarding,  therefore,  all  occupations 
which  do  not  show  more  tlian  five  connection  cases,  and  classifying 
the  others  according  to  offense,  the  following  table  is  obtained: 

NUMBER  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS  IN  OCCUPATIONS  OR  INDCBTRIES  WHICH  8BOW 
UORE  THAN  FIVE  CASES  OF  DELINQUENCY  CHAROEABLS  TO  OCCUPATION,  BY 
OFFENSE. 


""■-""'■''"•'' "''»a"=s5s~'*~""""-— 

OOeon. 

moru 

Do- 

mnllc 

let 

DrlTer 

Et. 
rend 

"3 

Iron 

jengK. 

boy. 

Stiwt 
nnd- 
•n. 

niAf 

TMri. 

AMMlh  Ud  b»ttMT 

I 

1 

j 

I 

! 

a 

1 

1 

I 
I 

14 

i 

i- 

> 

13 

" 

2 

' 

13 

1 

1 

Z 

I 

I 

i 

1 

« 

n 

' 

'* 

IB 

100 

' 

10 

l» 

13 

U 

" 
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NITMBXB  AND  PXB  CENT  OV  OONNSCTION  0A818  DT  XJBADIN0  OOCUPAr 

TI0N8. 

As  the  delinquents  in  these  connection  cases  weie  practically  all 
working  at  the  time  of  committing  their  last  offense,  a  comparison 
may  fairly  be  made  between  them  and  the  offenders  given  in  the 
table  on  page  67.    This  gives  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS  WORKING  AT  TIME  OV  LAST  OFFENSE  AND  NUMBER 
WHOSE  OFFENSES  SHOW  A  CONNECTION  WITH  OCCUPATION  COMPARED,  BY  OCCU- 
PATION OR  INDUSTRY. 


Boy  deUnqnents 

whose  offenses 

show   a  conneo- 

tlon  with  ooco- 

Boyd*> 

pation. 

Unqaeots 
working 
at  time 

Oocapation  or  industry. 

Peroeot 

of  last 

of  boy 

offense. 

deUn. 

Nomber. 

qnents 
inooco- 

« 

pation 
working. 

In  amnffflinwt  •'wo't*. ...,.,,  x ..  r ...,.,...,.,....  x ..,.,.... , x . . .  x . 

•  40 

hn 

107 

281 

27 

38 

e346 

7 

14 

18 

100 

7 

10 

120 

17.6 

Domestic  senrico 

28.0 

DrlTor  or  hslDcr 

14.0 

Emnd  or  dellvwy  boys x 

38.3 

Iron  and  stMl  vroHstn. 

26.0 

Messencsn 

28.3 

Newsboys  and  bootblacks , . , .  x .  x . . . , x . . . , 

37.2 

Street  Tendflrs x x , .  . , x  x , 

26 
62 

13 
12 

62.0 

Stores  and  marketi 

10.3 

•  Indndes  17  in  bowling  alleys  and  pool  rooms  and  23  in  theaters  and  other  placsi  of  amassment, 
ft  Indndes  2  in  bearding  house,  26  home  workers  (precise  character  of  work  not  speollled),  10  in  restau- 
rants, and  12  in  pilirate  families. 
« Includes  26  bootblacks  and  320  newsboys. 

Taking  these  two  tables  together  and  considering  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  chapters,  some  additional  light  is  gained  on 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  the  nature  of  an  occupation  or  the  kind 
of  child  who  goes  into  an  occupation  which  is  accountable  for  the 
amount  of  delinquency  found  among  its  workers. 

The  work  in  the  amusement  resorts  would,  a  priori,  be  considered 
one  of  the  worst  possible  for  a  child,  involving  irregular  hours,  often 
till  late  at  night,  dubious  or  worse  than  dubious  associations,  Uttle 
supervision,  and  no  training;  yet  the  percentage  of  direct-connection 
cases  is  small.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  deUnquents  working 
in  such  places  were  found  to  be  below  the  average  as  to  favorable 
antecedents.  Entering  this  work  they  found  nothing  to  make  up 
for  their  unfortunate  environment  and  much  in  the  indirect  influence 
of  their  surroundings  to  encourage  any  tendency  they  might  already 
possess  toward  delinquency.  Consequently  their  wrongdoing  is  not 
so  much  dependent  on  direct  temptations  offered  by  their  employ- 
ment as  on  an  undisciplined  attitude  of  mind  which  responds  to  the 
generally  demoralizing  conditions  of  their  work.  Apparently  their 
entering  this  occupation  and  their  going  wrong  are  both  the  results 
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of  antecedent  causes,  the  effect  of  the  occupation  is  more  indirect 
than  immediate,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  connection  cases  is 
found.  In  order  to  form  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  its  influence, 
however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  trace  the  children  further  and  see 
what  becomes  of  them  when,  too  old  to  be  longer 'satisfied  with  a  boy's 
work  and  wages,  they  find  themselves  without  training,  unaccustomed 
to  steady  application,  and  with  the  habits  of  their  past  experience  an 
absolute  handicap  in  whatever  more  permanent  occupation  they  tiy 
to  enter.  Such  a  study  would  go  considerably  beyond  the  juvenile- 
court  age,  but  without  it  the  study  of  this  occupation  is  far  from 
complete. 

Concerning  domestic  service  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  It  is 
not  an  occupation  in  which  one  expects  to  find  many  boys,  and  hence 
the  fact  that  50  offenders  come  from  its  ranks  speaks  ill  for  it.  It 
will  be  seen  that  its  great  drawback  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
theft,  the  offense  in  13  of  these  14  connection  cases  being  larceny. 
In  one  of  these  connection  cases  the  boy  worked  in  a  boarding  house, 
3  worked  for  a  home  in  Ueu  of  wages,  3  were  in  restaurants,  and  7 
received  wages  as  servants  in  private  families.  The  one  case  of 
immoral  conduct  occurred  among  the  boys  working  for  a  home. 

Among  the  drivers  and  helpers  the  percentage  of  connection  cases 
is  decidedly  small,  and  the  offenses  were  mainly  due  to  the  boy^s  lack 
of  supervision  as  he  went  about  his  work,  or  in  a  few  cases  to  the 
character  of  his  associates  in  the  work. 

Amono^  the  errand  and  delivery  boys  the  percentage  is  large  and 
the  connection  close.  Larceny  accounts  for  over  nine-t<?nths  of  these 
cases,  the  larceny  usually  bein^]:  from  the  employer  when  the  boy  was 
sent  out  with  ^^oods,  thou<]:h  in  some  cases  it  was  from  the  house  to 
which  the  boy  was  sent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  respect  to 
parental  and  home  condition,  age,  etc.,  the  delinquent  errand  boys 
came  very  close  to  the  average,  and  their  antecedents  gave  no  reason 
to  expect  they  would  go  wrong  so  numerously.  That  fact,  together 
with  the  large  pr()j)()rtion  of  connection  cases,  seems  to  indicate  that 
tlie  occupation  is  distinctly  a  dangerous  one  morally. 

Among  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  although  the  proportion  of  con- 
nection cases  is  fairly  large,  the  numbers  concerned  are  too  small  to 
alFord  much  opportunity  for  judging  of  real  conditions. 

The  number  employed  as  messengers  is  also  small,  but  the  occu- 
pation figures  so  largely  in  discussions  of  juvenile  labor  that  it  has 
an  importance  beyond  that  of  the  numbers  concerned.  The  evils 
which  are  most  associated  with  a  m(\'<scngcr's  life  could  hardly  appear  in 
these  studies.  A  trace  of  them  is  found  in  the  case  of  one  boy  sen- 
UMiced  for  larceny.  After  his  arrest  it  was  found  that  he  was  a  con- 
firmed user  of  cocaine,  1  quired  the  habit  in  the  disreputable 
houses  to  which  his  wc  .     Perliaps  something  of  the  same 
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kind  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  few  cases  of  drunkenness 
occurring  among  working  delinquents  came,  as  a  connection  casey 
from  this  small  group  of  messengers.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  connection  offenses  were  some  form  of  dishonesty,  usually  appro- 
priating parcels  sent  out  for  deUvery,  though  in  some  cases  collecting 
charges  on  prepaid  packages  was  added  to  this. 

The  newsboys  almost  equal  the  errand  boys  in  their  percentage  of 
connection  cases,  though  their  offenses  have  a  much  wider  range. 
The  most  striking  feature  is  the  large  number  they  show  of  connection 
cases  of  disorderly  conduct.  This  is  largely  due  to  an  effort  to  improve 
working  conditions  among  the  newsboys  and  to  bring  their  trade 
under  some  regulation.  In  Boston  newsboys  are  required  to  have 
licenses,  which  contain  provisions  against  selling  after  8  in  the  evening 
or  during  school  hours,  selling  on  the  street  cars,  loitering  around 
stations  or  other  public  places  when  warned  away,  etc.  A  breach  of 
any  of  these  regulations  leading  to  arrest  is  classed  as  a  case  of  dis- 
orderly conduct.  Fifty-five  of  these  connection  cases  of  disorderly 
conduct  consist  of  such  violations.'  Such  connection  cases  may  not 
indicate  any  serious  moral  delinquency,  but  they  do  betray  a  disre- 
gard for  established  authority  and  an  impatience  of  restraint  very 
likely  to  bring  their  possessors  into  trouble,  whatever  occupation  they 
may  happen  to  enter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  connection  cases  for  newsboys  have  a  wider 
range  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  occupation  studied.  Larceny 
sinks  far  below  its  usual  level  of  importance,  furnishing  only  24  per 
cent  of  the  total  offenses.  Beggary  appears  for  the  first  time.  In 
both  these  cases  the  selling  of  papers  was  a  mere  pretext  for  begging, 
but  it  furnished  an  apparent  occupation  and  gave  an  excuse  for 
approaching  people.  The  cases  of  assault  arose  from  quarrels  over 
places  for  selUng  or  the  right  of  selling  to  particular  persons.  For 
one  boy  to  get  another's  customer  away  from  him  is  an  offense  which 
demands  instant  vengeance.  The  other  offenses  are  all  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  conditions  under  which  the  newsboy  works. 

It  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  newsboys  have, 
generally  speaking,  less  favorable  antecedents  than  the  working 
delinquents  as  a  whole.  Here  the  natural  result  is  seen  of  placing 
such  children  imder  conditions  which,  while  generally  imfavorable, 
offer  no  one  prominent  and  clearly  defined  temptation,  such  as  the 
domestics  and  the  errand  boys  encounter.  In  the  connection  cases, 
as  in  the  two  previous  relations  in  which  this  trade  was  considered, 
a  high  general  average  of  delinquency  is  found  without  any  specially 

a  Other  cities  have  similar  regulations,  especially  as  to  selling  after  a  given  hour, 
but  outside  of  Boston  very  few  arrests  for  such  causes  were  found.  For  regulations 
applying  to  street  trades  in  Boston,  see  Appendix  B,  p.  161. 
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predominant  offense  save  disorderly  conduct.  Its  prominence  is 
duo  mainly  to  local  conditions  and  is  an  indication  of  the  impatience 
of  restraint  natural  to  children  of  the  kind  apt  to  become  oewsboys. 

The  street  venders  show  the  highest  percentage  found  of  connection 
caacs,  larceny  being  the  leading  offense.  Larceny  does  not,  however, 
furnish  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  connection  cases  as  in  some  othOT 
occupations.  The  numbers  concerned  are  too  few  to  justify  any 
conclusions. 

The  boys  employed  in  stores  and  markets  show  rather  a  small  pro- 
portion of  connection  cases,  but  a  singular  unanimity  in  the  connected 
delinquency,  larceny  being  the  only  offense  found  here.  The  well- 
known  fact  that  employers  prefer  to  dismiss  rather  than  to  prosecute 
no  doubt  has  much  to  do  with  the  small  number  of  connection  cases 
appearing  among  these  boys. 

The  consideration  of  these  connection  offenses,  together  with  the  _ 
preceding  studies,  gives  some  color  to  the  theory  that  the  fact  of  J 
being  at  work  at  an  immature  age  has  more  iniluence  in  causing* 
delinquency  than  the  particular  occupation  followed.     Such  acoo-l 
elusion,  however,  woulil  be  unsafe  in  view  of  the  inconipletenece  of] 
the    data    concerning    coimection    cases.     The    probation     officer's! 
records  would  invariably  show  whether  or  not  the  child  was  at  woik,  I 
but  as  already  pointed  out,  they  might  and  frequently  did  omit  th«  1 
details  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  offense,  or  the  influence  of 
ft' How-workers,  or  tlie  ciiaracter  of  the  working  environment,  which 
would  show  whether  or  not  a  connection  eziated  between  woi^  and 
offense.     Consequently,  while  due  weight  has  been  given  to  the  fact 
of  being  at  work,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  of  given  occupations  in 
promoting  delinquency  has  been  understated. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  data, 
a  direct  connection  between  the  occupation  and  the  offense  haa  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  cases  of  practically  one-fourth  (24.3  per  cent) 
of  the  boys  employed  at  the  time  of  their  latest  offense.  It  is  also  a 
striking  fact  that  while  the  delinquent  boys  working  at  the  time  of 
tlieir  latest  offense  were  scattered  through  more  than  fifty  occupa- 
tions, over  six-sevenths  of  the  connection  cases  are  found  among 
those  working  in  nine  occupations,  and  that  more  than  three-fifths 
(64.3  per  cent)  come  from  two  groups  of  workers — the  errand  or 
deliver^'  boys,  and  the  newsboys  and  bootblacks.  It  is  also  significant 
that  the  connection  cases  form  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  total  cases 
among  the  street  traders,  the  messenger  and  the  errand  or  delivery 
boys,  their  proportion  ranging  from  over  one-fourth  to  over  one- 
half,  according  to  the  occupation.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for 
these  figures,  however,  is  that  they  are  indicative  rather  than  con- 
clusive, and  that  they  strongly  suggest  the  need  of  fuller  data  on 
this  highly  important  p<iiiH. 
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OIRL  DSLINQUBNTS. 
NATT7BB  OF  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  OCCUPATION  AND  OFFENSE. 

Turning  to  the  cases  among  the  girls,  in  which  a  connection 
between  the  occupation  and  the  offense  could  be  traced,  the  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  number  of  offenses  and  the  nature  of  the 
connection: 


Offenses  committed  against — 

Employer 32 

Former  employer 0 

Fellow-employee 2 

Employer's  customers I 

Otherpersons 5 

Public  wel&u^ 41 


Total 81 


Time  when  committed: 

During  working  hours 40 

Directly  before  working  hours. . .  0 

Directly  after  working  hours 2 

Not  reported 39 

Total 81 


Place  where  committed — 

Premises  of  employer 34 

Premiss  of  employer's  customer  1 

Public  streets,  etc 1 

Elsewhere  or  not  reported 45 


Total, 


81 


Offenses  due  to  influence  of — 

Employer 8 

Fellow-employee 31 

Other  associations 3 


Total 42 


Proportionately  the  connection  cases  are  considerably  more  nu- 
merous among  the  girls  than  among  the  boys,  forming  40.1  per  cent 
of  the  offenses  committed  by  girls  employed  at  the  time  of  the  last 
offense,  while  among  the  boys  they  form  but  24.3  per  cent.  This  is 
probably  connected  with  two  other  points  observable  in  this  table — 
the  larger  proportion  of  offenses  against  public  welfare  (50.6  per  cent 
among  the  girls,  30.6  per  cent  among  the  boys)  and  the  large  number 
of  girls  who  went  wrong  through  associations  formed  at  work.  This 
disparity  represents  a  difference  in  the  attitude  of  society  rather  than 
in  the  natiu-e  of  boys  and  girls.  The  offenses  which,  in  a  girl,  are  con- 
sidered peculiarly  inimical  to  the  public  welfare  are  not  deemed  harmful 
in  the  same  degree  in  a  boy.  Also,  since  a  girl  can  not  commit  them 
alone,  if  they  are  connected  with  her  work  at  ail  they  must  be  connected 
with  some  of  the  associates  of  her  work.  Among  boys  the  fellow- 
employee  may  be  a  source  of  danger,  but  ordinarily  in  such  a  case  the 
connection  is  indirect,  the  boy  becoming  incorrigible  or  going  wrong  in 
some  way  in  which  the  influence  of  his  companions  is  not  immediately 
evident.  Among  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  this  influence  is  usually 
very  directly  connected  with  the  misconduct,  so  that  when  it  exists 
it  is  known.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  practically  one-tenth  of 
these  connection  cases  the  girl's  employer  **  was  associated  with  her 

a  Or  member  of  employer's  family ;  in  two  cases  sons  of  the  household  were  responsible. 
One  of  these  eight  girls  was  brought  into  court  for  truancy;  she  was  working  for  a 
home,  and  her  employer  kept  her  from  school  to  work.  The  other  seven  were 
charged  with  immoral  conduct;  six  were  domestics,  and  the  seventh  an  office  girl, 
or  clerk,  for  a  real  estate  dealer. 
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wrongdoing.     The  31  cases  in  which  a  fellow-employee  wa 
ing  cause  were  tliUB  distributed  among  the  occupations: 


rot^ 


A^TR-ulture 1 

Bakery 2 

UootB  and  eboee 3 

f  igaraaud  tobacco 2 

Clothing 1 

Electrical  apparatus 1 

Laimdry 2 

Bt(>rp9and  mntketa ^ 3 

Servanla: 

In  private  honBC 2 


Textile  industries: 

Cotton  gooda j 

Hosiery  and  knit  good? 1 

Silkgooda t 

Woolen  goods » 

Not  Bpecifled ^ 


Totol.. 


U 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  influence  of  fellow-emplojees  is  far  more 
marked  in  the  connection  cases  for  workers  in  textiles  and  in  factory 
trades  than  among  domestics,  a  situation  explicable  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  two  kinds  of  work.  The  mill  or  factory  operative 
inusthavefellow-employeea:  the  servant,  among  workers  of  this cli 
usually  has  not.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  emplojcTa 
which  is  quite  marked  among  the  domestics,  does  not  appear  at 
among  the  operatives. 

AOE  07  OIBL  DELtHQITEirra. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  age,  it  appears  that  here,  as  among  tbe 
boys,  there  is  no  noticeable  variation  between  the  distribution  of 
connection  offenses  and  all  offenses.  There  is  a  slight  excess  of 
connection  cases  among  the  younger  workers,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  be  significant. 
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KINDS  OF  OFFENSES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  OIBL  DELINQUENTS. 

The  next  table  shows  what  the  connection  offenses  were  and  how 
they  were  distributed  among  the  different  occupations.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  larceny  sinks  from  the  predominating  position  it  holds 
among  boys'  offenses,  furnishing  only  43.2  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
while  immoral  conduct  rises  to  exactly  the  same  figure.  Domestic 
service  leads  in  the  cases  of  larceny,  both  numerically  and  propor- 
tionately, but  the  textile  industries  show  the  greatest  relative  num- 
ber of  cases  of  immoral  conduct.  It  will  be  noticed  that  domestic 
service  shows  a  wider  range  of  connection  offenses  than  any  other 
occupation,  just  as,  in  the  table  on  page  74,  it  shows  a  wider  range 
of  general  offenses.  This  wide  range  seems  to  indicate  a  low  grade 
of  character,  combined  with  imfavorable  occupational  influences. 

The  numbers  concerned  among  the  girls  are  so  small  that  compari- 
sons between  the  different  occupations  are  imsafe.  Some  striking  re- 
sults could  be  obtained  by  ignoring  this  fact.  Thus,  among  those  em- 
ployed, at  the  time  of  their  latest  offenses,  in  agriculture,  in  bakeries, 
in  boot  and  shoe  factories  and  in  clerical  work,  every  case  shows  a 
direct  connection  between  the  occupation  and  the  offense.  This  is 
an  impressive  showing  until  it  is  remembered  that  all  four  of  these 
pursuits  employed  only  six  offending  girls.  Plainly,  no  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  where  the  numbers  involved  are  so  few. 


NUMBER  OF  GIRL  DELINQUENTS  IN  OCCUPATIONS  OR  INDUSTRIES  WmCH  SHOW 
DELINQUENCY  CASES  CHARGEABLE  TO  OCCUPATION,  BY  OFFENSE. 


Oftenaea  of  glii  delinquents  whose  offenses  show  a  connection  with 

occupation. 

Oocupation  or  industry. 

Arson. 

As- 
sault 
and 
bat- 
tery. 

Dmnk- 

Im- 
moral 
con- 
duct 

Incor- 

rigibii- 

Ity. 

Lar- 
ceny. 

Tru- 
ancy. 

Va- 

grancy 
or  run- 
away. 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 

TotaL 

Asiicultiire 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

Bakery 

2 

Boots  and  shoes 

1 

2 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

2 

Clothing 

1 

1 

Domesuc  service 

2 

14 

al 

2 

1 

2 

e9 

1 

29 

1 

1 

48 

Electric  apparatus 

1 

Laundry 

bl 

3 

Office  oferk 

1 

2' 

2 
3 
1 

1 

5 

Textile  industries 

i 

14 

Mf,inen<^n<¥>1VP  .    .    .    T    ,         ,    -   r   -   r        r        , 

1 

1 

. .  . . . . 

Total 

2 

1 

1 

36 

8 

35 

1 

2 

1  1         M 

a  While  working  in  an  electrical-apparatus  factory  this  girl  was  persuaded  by  a  fellow-employee  to  leave 
home  and  take  up  an  immoral  life.  When  found  she  was  working  in  a  cigar  factory,  under  which  occupa- 
tion she  appears  in  the  table  on  p^e  67. 

b  QlTi  does  not  appear  as  laundry  worker  In  table  on  page  67;  was  working  in  laundry  at  time  of 
runnine  away  but  not  at  time  of  arrest. 

e  Indfuding  one  case  of  "  Immoral  conduct  and  drunkenness." 


CHAPTER  V. 


NIGHT  WORK,  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND  HOME 
CONDITIONS  OF  DELINQUENTS. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


nOHT  WOBX,  E0X7BS  OF  LABOB,  AVD  HOKE  G0HDITI0V8  OF 

DELDfQXTSHTS. 

A  consideration  of  some  importance  in  regard  to  which  the  infor- 
mation that  could  be  secured  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  was  the 
effect  of  night  work  upon  the  morals  of  children.  This  is  a  point 
usually  entirely  neglected  in  the  juvenile  court  records,  so  that  the 
information  obtained  was  necessarily  incomplete.  Night  work  was 
found  among  these  delinquents  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Among  the  boys  629  instances*  were 
reported,  among  the  girls  32. 

NIGHT  WORK  OF  BOYS,  BY  OCCUPATION. 

Among  the  boys  night  work  was  found  in  36  different  occupations. 
A  table  follows  which  gives  the  employments  in  which  night  work 
occurred,  the  number  of  boy  delinquents  who  had  at  one  time  or 
another  been  engaged  in  each  occupation,  the  number  of  cases  or 
instances  of  night  work  in  each,  and  the  percentage  these  form  of 
the  number  ever  working  in  each: 

NUMBER  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS  EMPLOYED  AT  ANY  TIME  IN  SPECIFIED  OOCUPA- 
TIONS  OR  INDUSTRIES  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CASES  OF  NIGHT  WORK. 


OocapAtion  or  indostry. 


Agricultore 

Bakery 

Barber  shop 

Boarding  house 

Bootblack 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bowling  alley  and  pool 
room 

Candy  and  confectionery . 

Clerks 

Clothing 

Coal  mining 

Cotton  goods 

Drivers  and  helpers, 
wagon 

Elevator  boys 

Errand  boys 

Foundry  and  machine 
shop 

Glass 

Hardware 

Home  workers  (for  wages 
or  in  place  of  wage- 
workers)  


• 

Num- 

Cant of  night 

ber  of 

work. 

deS(L 

qnents 

at  any 

time 

em- 

ptoyed 
In  the 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

occupa- 

tion or 

indus- 

try. 

go 

4 

4.44 

23 

6 

26.09 

15 

4 

26.67 

6 

1 

16.67 

67 

16 

28.07 

fi6 

1 

1.79 

41 

a2 

78.05 

31 

6 

16.13 

8 

1 

12.50 

48 

4 

8.33 

35 

6 

17.14 

16 

3 

12.50 

388 

48 

16.95 

16 

2 

12.50 

644 

90 

13.96 

60 

8 

5.00 

66 

20 

30.30 

60 

2 

2.90 

11 

3 

18.18 

Oooupatlon  or  Industry. 


Hotel 

Iron  and  steel 

Jewehry  and  silverware . . . 

Messengers 

Newsboys 

Office  boys 

Paper  and  paper  goods. . . 

Peddlers 

Pianos 

Printing  and  publishing . . 

Restaurant 

Silk  goods 

Stable  boys 

Stores  ana  markets 

Theatersand other  amuse- 
ment resorts 

Tinware 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Num- 
ber of 
boy 
ddln- 
quents 
at  any 
time 
em- 

occupa- 
tion or 
indus- 
try. 


32 

71 

16 

164 

557 

87 

18 

61 

16 

64 

23 

10 

19 

186 

51 

48 

406 


3,464 


Of  night 
work. 


Num- 
ber. 


15 
16 


5 
190 


13 


3 
18 

34 

2 

33 


629 


Per 
oent 


46.88 

22.54 

6.25 

31.10 

34.U 

4.60 

5.56 

21.31 

6.25 

1.56 

30.43 

10.00 

10.58 

9.68 

66.07 
4.17 
4.94 


18.16 


a  Instances,  not  boys.  One  child  might  work  successively  In  two  or  three  night-work  occupations. 
Thus  one  boy  worked  first  in  a  drugstore,  but  soon  went  into  a  dry-goods  store,  where  he  worked  till  8 
p.  m.  regularly.  After  six  weeks  of  this  he  became  an  errand  boy  for  a  grocer,  in  which  position  his 
day's  work  was  considered  over  at  11  p.  m.  After  three  months  of  this  be  got  work  in  a  burlesque  thea- 
ter, where  his  hours  ended  at  8  p.  m.    He  thus  furnishes  three  cases  of  ni^t  work. 
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Tbe  woi'kero  in  the  variotis  amusemrnt  resorts  show  the  lankiest 
percentage  of  cases  of  night  work.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  tha 
study  of  the  dilTerent  occupationa  it  was  found  that  the  workers  is 
these  places  came  from  poor  homes  and  sank  below  the  general  levd 
of  working:  delinquents  in  regard  to  unfavorable  antecedents.  Place 
children  thus  poorly  equipped  in  a  pursuit  in  which  night  work  is  so 
prevalent  and  what  resulls  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the  work  of  children  in  bowling 
alleys,  pool  rooms,  theaters,  and  similar  resorts  is  carefully  regulated, 
or  else  that  so  few  work  at  these  occupations  that  the  matter  is  com- 
paratively unimportant.  Yet  the  above  table  shows  nearly  a  hun- 
dred cases  (92)  of  delinquent  children  thus  employed,  66  of  them 
having  worked  at  night.  This  is  both  a  larger  number  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  night  workers  than  come  from  the  glass  industry,  which 
is  notorious  for  its  night  work.  These  figures  were  collected,  it  must 
be  remembered,  from  communities  in  which  child  labor  laws  exist 
and  where  an  honest  efTort  is  made  to  enforce  them. 

Among  the  remaining  occupations  hotel  work  makes  the  wont 
showing,  with  over  40  per  cent  of  cases  of  night  employment  among 
its  workers,  but  the  numbers  concerned  are  not  l&i^e.     The  messeo- 
gere  and  newsboys  show  both  large  numbers  and  large  percentage  , 
of  night  work,  thus  giving  additional  ground  for  the  general  opinion  ] 
as  to  the  undesirable  character  of  their  work. 

Nearly  nine-tenthfi  of  the  night  work  among  bo^  (86.3  per  cent)  is 
found  in  twelve  occupations,  which,  with  the  number  of  cases  and 
percentages  of  the  total  furnished  by  each  are  shown  in  tbe  following 
table : 

NUMBER  AND  PFR  CENT  OF  BOY  DELINQUENTS  AT  ANY  TQIE  BIfPIXtYED  IX 
TWELVE  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  OB  INDUSTRIES  AND  OF  CASES  OF  NIGHT  WORK 
THEREIN. 


^sss 

N„mU,, 

Percent. 

Number. 

Pel  CM 

67 

U 

II.' n 

Is 

2. 3D 
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■1 
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loaoo 

M3 
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CHAP.  y. — HOUBS  OF  LABOR  AND  HOME  CONDITIONS. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  following  occupations  the  cases  of  night 
work  are  more  numerous  than  they  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  ever  employed  in  these  pursuits:  Bootblacks,  bowling  alley 
and  pool  room,  glass,  hotel,  messengers,  newsboys,  and  theaters  and 
other  amusement  resorts. 

So  little  could  be  learned  about  the  direct  influence  of  night  work 
on  delinquency  that  it  seemed  better  to  omit  the  subject.  Sometimes 
its  general  influence  was  clear,  but  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the 
direct  connection.  Thus  in  the  case  cited  in  the  footnote,  page  115, 
a  boy  who  had  worked  in  three  positions  requiring  night  work  was 
finally  arrested  on  a  charge  of  '*Out  nights  and  larceny,"  no  specific 
case  of  larceny  being  cited.  Here  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  hours 
his  work  obliged  him  to  keep  had  led  to  his  delinquency,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fix  the  responsibiUty  on  any  one  of  the  three  pursuits. 

NIGHT  WORK  OF  GIRLS,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 

For  girb  the  cases  of  night  work  were  few,  domestic  service  fur- 
nishing more  than  any  other  occupation,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  night  work  among  the 
various  occupations,  but  the  cases  are  too  few  to  justify  comment. 

NUMBER  OF  GIRL  DELINQUENTS  EMPLOYED  AT  ANY  TIME  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPA- 
TIONS OR  INDUSTRIES  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CASES  OF  NIGHT  WORK. 


Oocapation  or  Indiutry. 


Canning  and  preserving 

cigars  and  toDaooo 

Cotton  goods 

Domestic  service: 

In  boarding  house 

Home  workers 

Hotel 

Restaurant 

Servant,  private  family 

Laundry 

Stores  and  markets 

Theaters  and  other  amusement  resorts 
Woolen  goods 

Total... 


Number 
of  Ctrl 
deun- 
quentsat 
anytime 
employed 
in  the  00- 
cupatkm 
or  indus- 
try. 


(•) 


(•) 


2 
13 
21 

14 

15 


132 
22 
40 

4 
13 


276 


Cases  of  night  work. 


Number. 


1 
2 
2 

8 

3 

7 
2 
8 
3 
1 


32 


Percent. 


saoo 

15.38 
9.52 

2L43 

(•) 

3a  00 
(•) 

5.30 

9.09 

20.00 

75.00 

7.09 


11.59 


•  None  reported  working  at  night. 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  WORKINO  AND  NONWORKIN6  DELINQUENTS. 

Material  was  lacking  for  a  comparison  of  the  school  standing  of 
delinquents  and  nondelinquentS;  but  some  facts  of  interest  were 
gathered  regarding  the  school  attendance  of  the  offenders.    The 
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following  table  shows  the  status  of  the  delmquents  in  regard  to  day 
school  attendance: 


NUMBER  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWORKINO  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  CLASSHIKD 
BY  DAY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  NONATTENDANCB,  AND  BT  SEX. 

Working  deUDqaentt. 

NoDWOcking  deHB- 
qneiita. 

TMaL 

Boyt. 

Glrb. 

TotaL 

Boyi. 

Olrii. 

TolaL 

Boj9, 

QMb. 

Todd. 

Number  who— 

HaTB  left  day  school 

Are  attending  day  ichool 

Never  attended  day  echooi  in 
United  States 

1,6S2 
664 

64 

46 

289 

31 

16 
15 

1,»41 
605 

70 
61 

190 
1,569 

11 
92 

56 

117 

8 
29 

946 

1,686 

19 
121 

1.849 
2,291 

66 
US 

8tf 

148 

94 
44 

2,1» 
2,381 

81 

Not  reported 

181 

Total 

2,416 

351 

2,767 

1,862 

210 

2,073 

4»278 

561 

4,8» 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  large  proportion  of 
working  boy  deUnquents  (27.5  per  cent)  who  are  attending  day  school. 
More  than  half  of  these  children  are  found  among  the  newsboys  and 
bootblacks,  whose  work  accommodates  itself  more  than  in  most 
occupations  to  the  exigencies  of  school  hours.  To  girls  no  occupation 
is  open  presenting  similar  possibilities,  and  consequently  we  find  the 
proportion  among  them  much  smaller — only  8.8  per  cent. 

A  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  effect  of  being  at  work 
upon  school  going,  but  unfortunately  the  data  obtainable  upon  this 
point  were  limited.  Those  who  had  never  attended  school  in  this 
country  or  whose  attendance  was  not  reported  were  necessarily 
omitted.  In  addition  to  these,  many  had  left  school  so  long  before 
their  arrest  tliat  information  as  to  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of 
their  attendance  was  unobtainable,  and  in  a  number  of  other  cases  it 
had  not  occurred  to  the  probation  officers  to  include  this  item  in  their 
investigation.  Consequently  a  number  of  schedules  contained  no 
information  on  this  point,  although  tliey  definitely  stated  whether 
or  not  the  cliild  was  attending  scliool  at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  some  of  the  recidivists  who  at  the  time  of  their  latest 
offense  had  left  scliool  had  been  both  working  and  attending  school 
at  the  time  of  an  earlier  arrest,  and  at  that  time  the  regularity  of 
their  school  attendance  had  been  recorded.  The  following  table 
shows  the  facts  as  obtained,  but  the  totals,  of  course,  do  not  agree 
with  those  of  the  preceding  table. 

It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  boys  the  workers  show  a  slight  excess 
of  irregularity,  but  that  this  is  not  so  large  as  might  have  beenexpected. 
When  we  look  at  the  division  by  age  grouping,  tliere  is  a  striking  diflFer- 
ence.  The  more  youthful  the  worker  the  stronger  his  tendency  toward 
irregularity.  With  some  of  those  younger  delinquents  a  study  of  the 
schedules  shows  such  ex  '/  irregular  attendance  that  it  is  a 

question  whether  they  o  be  classed  as  having  left  school. 
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Turning  to  the  girls,  it  ia  seen  that  the  percentage  of  irregularity 
among  the  workers  and  its  excess  over  that  of  the  nonwDrkera  are 
both  greater  than  among  the  boys,  but  the  numbers  concerned  are 
too  small  to  justify  any  comparison. 

NtrUBBR  AND  PER  CENT  OT  WOREINO  AND  09  NONWORKIKO  JUVBNILB  DBUM- 
QUBNT8  CLAaSIFIBD  BY  8BX  AND  RKOTTLABITT  OB  mBBOULABITT  OT  BCBOOL 
ATTENDANCB  AND  BY  AGE. 
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It  was  impossible  to  secure  the  data  which  would  show  how  these 
working  pupils  compare  with  the  nonworking  in  scholarship,  and  the 
only  statement  which  can  be  made  with  certainty  is  that  the  combi- 
nation of  employment  and  school  attendance  leads  to  some  cases  of 
very  decided  overwork.  A  few  typical  cases  will  show  both  the 
degree  of  overwork  and  the  degree  to  which  the  earnings  involved 
were  neceaaaiy: 

No.  52.  Boy  of  10,  of  Irish  parents,  one  of  9  children.  Family 
income  $17  &  week,  rent  $2.25.  Father  a  laborer,  $12  a  week.  Boy 
attends  school  and  sells  papers.  Is  on  the  street  from  4  or  5  in  the 
morning  till  school  time,  and  after  school  till  7.30  p.m.  Earns  about 
$1.50  a  week.  Father's  work  irregular,  especialfy  in  winter.  Chil- 
dren poorly  clothed  and  undernourished.  Boy  arrested  for  stealing 
65  Heralds  from  United  States  mail.  Placed  on  probation.  Home 
good  morally. 

No.  33.  Boy  of  13  attending  school  and  driving  deliveiy  wagon  on 
Saturday,  when  he  works  from  2  a  m.  till  8  p.  m.  Father  dead. 
Lives  with  mother  and  grandparents.  Family  group  numbers  9; 
family  earnings  are  $40  a  week.  School  attendance  irr^ular.  Offense, 
breaking  window  of  store  with  intent  to  steal. 

tio.  136.  Boy  of  13  attends  school  and  runs  pictures  in  nickelodeon 
from  4  to  12  p.  m,,  for  which  be  receives  $5  weekly,  which  is  turned 
into  family  fund.    Both  parents  living.    Family  grouy  Q.uxa.V3i«!&  V^t 
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fftmilyincome,  $28.75  a  veek.  Offenae.  malicious  mischi^.  Sdiod 
attendance  regular. 

No.  195.  BoT  of  II  attends  school  and  puts  in  six  hours  dailj  run- 
ning errands  for  the  Company.     Often  works   till  9  p.  m. 

Both  parents  living.  Family  numbers  6 ;  weekly  income,  apart  from 
the  boy's  earnings,  S18.  Boy  keeps  eaminga  for  himself.  Offense, 
larceny.     School  attendance  regular. 

No.  91.  Boy  of  H  attends  school  and  sings  in  cheap  theaters,  being 
employed  at  latter  till  midnight.  Both  parents  living;  family  pros- 
perous. Boy  keeps  his  earnings,  13  per  week,  as  pocket  money. 
Has  worked  thus  for  I  wo  years.     Offense,  larceny. 

No.  204.  Boy  of  10  attends  school  and  works  in  bowling  alley  from 
6  to  12  every  mght.  Earns$1.50&  week,  which  he  gives  to  nis  mother. 
Family  consists  of  widowed  mother,  2  sons  agexl  22  and  19,  and 
this  child.  Older  sons  are  not  working.  Child's  attendance  at  school 
regular  and  conduct  there  good.  Offense,  larceny.  Mother  keeps 
boarders;  is  intemperate;  miserable  home. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  when  children  work  such  hours  as  these 
outside  of  school  they  will  be  in  no  condition  to  do  justice  to  their 
studies,  but  the  records  throw  no  hght  on  this  subject. 

This  leads  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  overwork.  As  mentioned 
in  the  introduction,  reUable  information  on  several  points,  including 
hours  of  work,  was  in  so  many  cases  unattainable  that  it  seemed  beet 
not  to  attempt  any  general  discussion  of  these  questions.  But  with  a 
view  to  gaining  some  iilea  of  how  hours  of  work  ranged,  s  study  was 
-made  of  the  children  coming  before  the  juvenile  courts  during  the 
year  under  consideration.  Those  found  in  institutions  were  omitted 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  veri^dng  any  statements  th^  made.  In 
many  cases  the  officers  of  the  institution  had  no  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions in  the  town,  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  or  more  distant,  ^m 
which  the  child  came,  and  there  was  no  way,  short  of  a  visit  to  the 
place,  of  confirming  his  assertions.  But  with  children  appearing 
before  a  given  court  the  situation  is  materially  different.  The  pro- 
bation officers  are  familiar  with  industrial  conditions  in  their  own 
city,  so  that  if  a  child  exaggerates  his  hours  of  work  the  misstatement 
is  hkely  to  be  detected  at  once,  and  should  this  not  happen  the 
officer's  investigation  discloses  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

The  following  tables  are  based  upon  the  statements  made  by  the 
children  at  the  time  of  their  arrest.  In  some  cases  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  hours  of  employment  and  these 
have  been  classed  with  those  for  whom  no  report  was  obtained.  In 
cases  where  the  hours  were  unusually  long  the  probation  officers  had 
usually  made  a  special  verification  of  them.  On  the  whole,  whila 
this  investigation  did  not  include  a  visit  to  former  employers  to 
confirm  or  disprove  the  children's  statements,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  figures  given. 
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HODRS  or  LABOR  OF  WORKINO  BOT  DEUNQDEIITS,  BT  AOB. 

Consideiing  the  boys  first,  it  is  found  that  1,443  were  brought 
before  the  courts  (excluding  oouworkers).  They  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  age  and  hours  of  employment  in  the  following  table: 

MUHBEB  OF  WOREINO-BOr  DSLINQUENTB  ATTENDINa  AND  NOT  ATTENDING 
SCHOOL,  COlUNa  BEFORE  JUVENILE  COURTS,  BT  BOUBB  OF  WORK  PER  DAT  AND 
BY  AOS. 
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It  will  b«  noticed  that  a  trifle  over  one-fifth  (21.83  per  cent)  of 
these  boys  were  working  and  attending  school  at  the  same  time.  (In 
addition  to  those  listed  here  there  are  5  others  who  went  to  school 
and  worked  on  Saturday.  These  have  been  included  with  the  workers 
whodid  not  attend  school  and  will  be  referred  tosgain  lateron.)  The 
majority  of  these-  school  children  worked  as  newsboys,  but  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  them  were  acting  as  errand  and  delivery  boys,  working 
in  bowling  alleys  or  theaters  and  other  amusement  resorts,  making 
themselves  generally  useful  about  stores  or  markets,  or  acting  as 
helpers  to  older  workers  in  various  industries.  Of  those  for  whom 
■the  hours  are  reported,  28,  or  18.6  per  cent,  were  working  five  hours 
or  more  daily  in  addition  to  attending  school.  Four  hours  was  a 
rather  general  figure  among  the  newsboys,  while  the  longest  hours 
were  found  among  those  working  in  amusement  resorts.  On  the 
whole,  the  time  given  to  work  seems  a  very  considerable  addition  to 
the  school  hours. 

[Turning  to  the  children  who  do  not  attend  school  and  whose  hours 
of  work  are  reported  we  see  that  less  than  one-fifth  (17.05  per  cent) 
had  easy  hours,  i.  e.,  eight  hours  or  less  a  day.  One-fourth  are 
working  nine  hours,  while  nearly  one-half  (45-87  per  cent)  are 
employed  ten  hours  daily.  Something  over  one-tenth  (11.24  per 
cent)  are  working  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  the  hours  running  up 
in  a  few  instances  to  surprising  figures.  Less  than  half  of  this  last 
group  are  over  14  years  old. 


i 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WORKING  GIRL    DEUNQUENTS,  BY  AGS. 

A  table  wliich  follows  gives  the  same  data  for  girls.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  child  who  works  while  attending  school  is  much 
rarer  among  the  girls  than  among  the  boys.  The  proportion  for  whom 
hours  of  work  are  not  reported  is  much  larger  than  among  the  boys, 
due  mainly  to  the  cases  of  domestic  service,  in  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  hours. 

NUUBEIt  OF  WORKINO  OIBL  DEtlNQUENTS  ATTENDINO  AND  NOT  ATTESmNG 
BCHOOL,  C01II\Q  BEFORE  JUVENILE  COURTS,  BY  HOUKS  OF  WORK  PBR  DAY  AND 
BY  AGE. 
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Of  ten  who  are  reported  as  working  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  one 
was  a  seamstress  in  a  private  family  and  nine  were  servanta.  The 
figures  for  the  boys  are  so  mucli  more  striking  than  for  the  girls  that  it 
is  rather  surprising  to  see  how  similar  their  conditions  are.  The  pro- 
portion of  those  working  and  not  attending  school  for  whom  houia 
were  reported  was  nearly  the  same — 51.21  per  cent  of  the  boys,  54.27 
per  cent  of  the  girls.    For  the  two  sexes  these  were  divided  as  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  FEB  CENT  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  WORKING  SPECIFIED  KDlfr 
BEH  OF  IIOLKS  PER  DAY  (OF  THOSE  WORKINO  AND  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL 
WHO  KKPORT  U0UR3  OF  WOHK),  BY  SEX. 
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Excluding  those  employed  only  one  day  a  week,  the  longest  hours 
were  those  of  a  child  of  9  who  was  working  sixteen  hours  a  day  as  a 
huckster's  assistant.  A  stable  boy  and  an  errand  boy,  each  14,  put 
in  fifteen  hours  daily,  four  errand  boys,  one  bootblack,  one  worker  in 
an  amusement  resort,  and  one  in  a  tailor  shop  worked  fourteen  hours, 
one  boy  in  a  tannery  and  another  in  an  amusement  resort  worked 
thirteen  hours,  and  one  boy  in  a  bakery  twelve  and  three-quarter 
hours,  which  completes  the  list  of  those  working  over  twelve  hours 
daily. 

These  hours  are  sensationally  long,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
they  are  as  harmful  as  shorter  hours  worked  at  night.  Two  of  the 
messengers,  14  and  15  years  old,  were  working  wholly  at  night;  two 
glass  workers,  13  and  14,  were  night  workers,  and  five  of  the  boys  in 
steel  and  iron  mills,  all  14  and  15  years  old,  were  working  twelve  hours 
a  night,  or  at  night  one  week  and  by  day  the  next.* 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  these  hours  naturally  arises.  Some 
of  the  children,  Uke  the  farm  boys,  for  instance,  are  in  occupations 
exempt  from  supervision.  In  other  cases  the  hours  are  ill^al,  but 
the  laws  are  so  worded  that  the  iU^ality  can  hardly  be  proved. 
When,  for  example,  the  law  prescribes  ten  hours  as  a  day's  work,  but 
permits  longer  hours  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  short  day  on  Saturday, 
the  way  is  open  for  a  serious  amount  of  overwork,  yet  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prove  that  a  given  child  is  exceeding  the  legal  hours. 
The  only  way  of  doing  so  would  be  to  watch  each  child,  find  how  many 
hours  he  was  working  each  day,  and  make  sure  that  he  was  actually 
employed  every  day  in  the  week — a  process  which  the  number  of 
working  children  and  the  lack  of  factory  inspectors  renders  imprac- 
ticable. With  regard  to  the  five  boys  working  at  night  in  the  steel 
mills  the  situation  is  less  complicated.  According  to  the  law  of  their 
State  they  were  iUegally  employed,  and  no  subterfuge  or  evasion 
could  conceal  that  fact.  It  is  true  the  law  in  force  at  that  time  pro- 
vided that  "where  the  material  in  process  of  manufacture  requires  the 
application  of  manual  labor  for  an  extended  period  after  9  p.  m.," 
boys  over  14  years  might  be  employed  nine  consecutive  hours,  but  it 
was  specially  provided  that  they  must  not  have  been  working  in  the 
establishment  before  9  p.  m.,  and  must  not  be  employed  more  than 
nine  hours  consecutively.*  On  the  whole  this  subject  of  long  hours 
gives  rather  depressing  results.  It  is  evident  that  where  the  laws  are 
not  directly  violated  they  are  evaded  to  an  unfortunate  extent.  The 
employer  practically  nullifies  the  laws  which  conflict  with  his  own 
interest;  is  it  surprising  that  the  child  he  employs  attempts  a  cruder 
and  less  indirect  form  of  lawlessness  ? 

a  This  refers  only  to  thoae  working  over  ten  hours  in  the  twenty-four.    Among  thoee 
working  more  normal  hours  are  a  number  of  night  workers, 
ft  Pennsylvania  Statutes,  Act  226,  sec.  3. 
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SUMMARY  OF  JUVENILE  DEUNqUENTS— NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  EACH  SEX  HA¥ 
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SUUMARYOFILVENILE  DELINQUENTS-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACB6EXB1V 
a  CKMT. 
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The  infonnation  in  the  preceding  tables  is  drawn  from  the  records 
of  3,642  boja  and  502  pirla.  Condensing  the  table,  the  following 
number  and  percentages  of  those  respectively  with  and  without 
unfavorable  conditions  are  found: 

NUMRF.R  AND  PER  CKNT  OF  WOKKINO  AKD  NONWOHKHHO  JUVCNILE  DUJS- 
QUF.NTS  WITH  AND  WFTHOUT  UNFAVORAULK  CONDITIONS  OF  BOMS  AND  NEIGH-  , 
BOBHOOD.  BY  BEX 
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It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  whole  group  of  deUnquents  the  pro- 
portion coming  from  favorable  and  from  unfavorable  surroundings 
is  practically  identical  for  boys  and  girls,  but  there  is  some  difference 
in  the  distribution  between  workers  and  nonworkers.  For  both 
sexes  the  workers  show  a  greater  tendency  than  the  nonworkers  to 
go  wrong  even  where  home  and  neighborhood  surroundings  appear 
favorable,  but  this  tendency  is  not  so  marked  among  the  girls  as 
among  the  boys-  In  other  words,  with  girls,  whether  working  or  nul, 
home  influences  and  aurroundings  have  more  weight  than  with  boys. 
This  oonfirms  the  studies  in  the  earlier  chapters,  which  showed  that 
among  girl  delinquents  the  proportion  coming  from  broken  familiea 
and  bad  homes  was  much  greater  than  among  boys. 

Turning  to  the  children  subjected  to  unfavorable  influeoces  of 
various  kinds,  the  table  which  immediately  follows  shows  the  com- 
parative effect  of  each  group  of  undesirable  conditions: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WORKING  AND  NONWOBEINO  HJVBNILB  DELCI- 
QUENTS  WITH  UNFAVOKABLE  HOUE  CONDmONS,  ETC,  BY  BEX  AND  BY  CONDt 
TION. 
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IMQ  rAVORABLB  AND  UNrAVORABLE  EOUE  CONDITIONS,  BTa-BY  OrrJENSia-OCB. 
ft  CENT. 
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Here  the  difference  between  the  sexes  becomes  much  more  pro- 
nounced, nearly  one-half  of  the  pris  showing  the  lack  of  such  home 
care  as  against  something  leas  than  one-third  of  the  boys.  As  between 
workers  and  nonworkers  the  Llilference  among  the  girls  is  easily 
explicable;  it  is  natural  that  a  nonworking  girl  should  be  much  more 
affected  by  the  want  of  some  responsible  authority  at  home  than  the 
young  worker  who  spends  her  working  hours  elsewhere.  Among  the 
boys  there  is  a  curious  reversal  of  this  situation,  more  of  the  workers 
than  of  the  nonworkers  being  affected  by  this  cause.  This  is  rather 
inexplicable.  It  may  be  that  the  nonworking  boy  spends  more  time 
proportionately  on  the  streets  tlian  his  working  brother,  and  that 
therefore  home  conditions  are  of  less  importance  to  liim,  but  the 
information  at  hand  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  this.  The  only 
thing  clearly  indicated  by  the  study  is  that  among  boys  neighborhood 
influences  take  the  leading  place,  which  among  girls  is  held  by  home 
influences;  that  in  general  nonworkers  are  more  affected  than  workers 
by  home  conditions;  that  the  lack  of  a  responsible  person  at  home, 
other  conditions  being  favorable,  does  not  appear  as  frequently  as 
might  be  expected  among  the  delinquents  as  a  whole,  and  that  this 
lack  combined  with  other  unfavorable  conditions,  appears  with  most 
impressive  frequency  among  the  nonworking  girl  dehnquents. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

SXCO&D  FOXXB  USED  BT  JUVBHILS  COTTSTS. 


HMTOBT  CAKD. 
No DlTl 

Name  of  child Addre* 

Sex Color lilt* 

Birthplace Date  of  birth 

School Grade Habits 

Physical  condition Mental  condition 

Neighborhood Home  conditiona No.  looma... 

Chief  cause  of  delinqueocy 


Hum. 

An. 

Color. 

aareh 

Edu- 

Oc 

w- 

W«gM. 

S 

■is^ 

lU- 

ffi. 

■SS: 

Fathtr 

(UkidmuBU] 

8l«pH. 

R^teUmaDdiddM^: 

[ObncN.] 
OBNBIUL  STinHINT. 
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Date  of  birth.. 

Rmdonce 

Birthplace 


Fallipr 


Date  of  birtli.. 
Residence 

Church 

Clergyman 

Mother: 


Datooibitlh 

Residence 

Chureh 

Clei^yman 

Frevioua  reoidencea: 


DaU.  .. 

...  190    . 

Oocupatiao  and  vmpiayaai 


Occupation  and  employoa; 


Subsequent  residences: 


Occnpation  lad  canploym: 


1 


Sent  from. . 
Charge 

Disposition 


To  th«  child. 

FromlhechlW. 

Daw  and 

„co„.,c„.. 

\ 

.^ 

1. 
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[Boston  Juvenile  Court.] 
[Sheet  8  by  lOi  inches,  6  pp.] 

Name  of  child 

(Last  name  first.) 

Date  first  called  to  attention  of  court 

Ground  of  complaint  (stealing  watch,  etc.,  with  details  tending  to  show  the  triviality 
or  gravity  of  the  offense) 

Disposition  ^dismissed,  filed,  fine,  probation,  and  terms,  committed  to ) 

ProiMition  officer,  deputy,  or  other  person  made  primarily  responsible  to  court  Uk 
looking  out  for  child,  with  business  and  home  addresses  and  telephones,  and  stalk- 
ing whether  made  surety  or  not 

Surety,  if  other  than  above 

Date  of  discharge  from  probation 

Addresses  of  child wi^  whom  living date 

Race  or  extraction 

Date  and  place  of  birth 

Age  (to  be  asked  as  a  check  on  foregoing) 

Legitimate? 

Date  and  place  of  baptism 

Father's  name,  occupation,  business,  and  home  addresses,  with  dates 

Mother's  name,  occupation,  business,  and  home  addresses,  with  dates 

Guardian's  name,  occupation,  business,  and  home  addresses,  with  dates 

Person  with  whom  child  lives,  if  not  with  parents  or  guardian,  relationship,  business 
address,  and  dates 

Schools  and  teachers,  with  home  addresses  and  dates 

Church,  clergyman,  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  with  addresses  and  dates 

Employers^  addresses,  and  telephones,  with  dates 

Police  station,  day  and  night  patrolmen,  and  dates 

Other  persons  interested  or  useful  for  future  reference,  connection  with  child, 
addresses,  telephones,  and  dates 

Registered  with  A.  C? 

Other  charitable  agencies,  clubs,  and  institutions  registered  with,  and  dates 

Past  employers,  teachers,  and  others  to  whom  reference  can  be  had  as  to  tke  past, 
with  oates  and  addresses 

Prior  complaints,  date,  court,  ground,  and  disposition 

Rooms  in  nome,  number  of 

Persons  sleeping  in  same  room,  number  and  relationship 

Make-up  of  household,  including  boarders 

General  character  of  home 

Character  of  neighborhood 

Diseases  had  (cneck  those  had  at  beginning  of  word.  Mark  those  in  doubt  thus? 
at  beginning  of  word.  It  will  be  assumed  that  all  others  have  not  been  had). 
Smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps,  whooping  cough. 

Date  of  last  vaccination 

Physical  condition,  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  adenoids,  etc.,  temporary  ailments,  permanent 
impairments 

Mental  condition:  Above  average,  average,  dull,  backward,  deficient,  feeble-minded, 
idiotic 

Schooling,  attendance,  best  study,  poorest  study 

Interests:  Reading,  sports,  etc 

Work,  past  and  present,  kind  and  wages,  stating  if  now  licensed  as  newsboy, 
etc 

Character  Tcheck  those  words  which  apply,  crossing  out  prefixes  where  necessary 
and  words  which  obviously  do  not  apply.  It  will  be  assumed  Uiat  oH  imchecked 
are  in  doubt) .  Affectionate,  disobedient,  vicious  or  mischievous,  unselfish,  untruth- 
ful, dishonest,  unclean-minded,  energetic  or  lazy,  careful  or  careless,  untidy 

Habits 

Temperament 

Character  of  associates,  with  names  if  practicable 
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PBttor. 

Uotlwr&iwldaiwma). 

•■"•^■SiSE-""- 

udkU*^ 

Olrornd    or    npiiniMd, 

CunbUng  luMt 

Police  aad  charity  record  of  parentaor  cuatodiui-- 


Sato  dI  biith. 


Other  relatives,  addreaeee,  and  circunutancea 

DefecUin  family  which  may  taint  child,  such  aainsanity,  epilepsy,  feeble-mindedneaa, 

Bocial  diseasee,  tuberculoBiB,  etc 

Income,  present  aod  pronpective,  of  each  member  of  family  and  source  of  wages, 

prospect  of  increaae,  lodgora,  boarders,  pension,  etc 

Property  of  each  member  oT  family,  real  estate,  aavint^-bank  depoaiU,  etc 

Expenses  of  family,  rent,  i j-l.- 


{OOONTY  c 


a.] 


No.. 


ah^..., 
..Hair.. 


Name  . ,  

Residence Floor Front  or  rear.. 

OccupatioD Where  employed Nationality. 

Age Height Weight Color  of  eyes. .  ' 

General  complexion 

Special  marks 

Offence Date  committed  to  probation  officer.. 

Years  eipires ^j^^-, by Court. 

Fine,  t Costs,  l^^^^^a. Totals,  f Payable. 

Bailed  or  paroled / 

References y 
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ROTOBT  OV  PBOBAnOlflB. 


Religion Church Sdiool. 

Wife  8  name Address 

Husband's  name Address 

Age . . . .  AddresB. 


Names  of  children. 


Father's  name . 
Mother's  name. 


Names  of  brothers. 


Names  of  sisters 


1 


n 
n 
it 
n 
(i 
(t 
(i 
(( 
<( 
it 
n 
t( 
(( 


n 
(t 
(t 
<( 
n 
It 
II 
It 
it 
n 
(t 
n 
It 
tt 
tt 
n 


Employed  by. 


IC 

II 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


Has  either  parent  been  arrested,  if  so^  for  what? 

Have  brothers  or  sisters  been  arrestedf,  if  so,  for  idiat? 

How  sentenced? 

Do  parents  drink? Do  brothers  drink? Do  sisters  drink?. 

Physical  condition  of  probationer 

Insanity. 


Cause  of  crime? 

Other  arrests,  what  for? What  sentence?. 

What  amusements? 


[jUYBNiLB  comrr.] 
fflhsot,  S|  by  8|  todMS.] 

jmrsunji  couwa  nrTssnoAnoN  blaiol 

Name Age 

Nationality Creed School 

Father's  name,  address,  occupation,  and  income 

Do  parents  own  property? Vidue? 

If  cnild  has  ever  been  arrested,  give  particulars  as  far  as  possible 

If  not  attending  school,  is  he  now  or  nas  he  been  recently  employed? 

Give  particulars  relating  to  home  life  of  child 

I  have  made  a  personal  investigation  of  this  case,  and  the  history  herein  contained 
is  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
Dated 190.. 


[POLICB  COUBT  GA8B8.] 
[Card,  6  by  8  lnohes,  2  pp.] 


Probation  Offleor. 


No. 


Name 

Residence Floor Front  or  rear 

Occupation Where  employed Nationality 

Age Height Weight Color  of  eyes Hair 

General  complexion 

Special  marks 

0£fence Date  committed  to  probation  oflScer 

Years  expires by Court. 

Fine,  $ Costs,  I Totals,  I Payable 

Bailed  or  paroled 

Remarks 
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iUMJt^^ 


Kaddeuce Wapd... 

8a DsM  of  btfth . . . 

School 

Teacher Room.. 

Employer 

Churcb 


Chaige 

Ua^tnte 

PetitioDer 

Dale  bearing  in  J.  C 

I>i)iTOaitioD 

ProtMliofi  officer 


Fnlher I  Olhcrcfaitdraa  under  !& 


NtttiMuIity  aod  religion.. 

Occuptttion 

SiiDployGr 

AddKw 

Mother 

ReBtdencQ 

Nationality  and  religicm.. 
Occnp?*'— 


cnpauo 
Employer 
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No. 


[Pages.] 


REPORT  ON  A  PAROLED  DEFENDANT. 


>JouRT  OF  Special  Sessions, 

First  Divisio^  Children's  Part. 
The  People^  ^ 

V8. 


Aged  ..yeare 


Officer 

Date  of  arrest 

Charge 

Address 

Religion ^ 

Father Mother 

Record 


The  New  York  Society  for  the 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

297  Fourth  Avenue. 


New  York, ,  190. 


Society's  reinvestigation  of  this  case  shows. 


All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
To  the  court. 


[Philadei^ HiA,  Pa.] 
[Card,  6  by  8  inches.] 

probationer's  card. 


Name Age . 

Address 

Legal  guardian  and  address 

Nationality  and  religion 

Father Occupation 

Mother. . . : Occupation 

Other  children 


Previous  arrest 

School Record. 


Home  condidons,  etc 

Date  of  arrest  or  petition. . . 
Char^  or  ground  of  petition 
District  in  which  arrested . . 

Magistrate 

Disposition ^ 

Date  of  hearing  in  J.  0 

Judge 

Disposition 

Probation  officer 


REARREST  CARD. 
[Card,  5  by  8  Inches.] 


Name - 

Address 

Date  of  arrest District 

Charge Mag 

Disposition 

Date  of  hearing  in  J.  C Judge 

Disposition P.  O 

Address 

Date  of  arrest District 

Ch  arge M  ag 

Disposition 

Date  of  hearing  in  J.  C Judge 

Disposition P.  0. . . . 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645, 61-2,  vol  8- 


Address — 

Date  of  arrest District 

Charge Mag 

Disposition 

Date  of  hearing  in  J.  C Judge. 

Disposition P.  0. 

Address 

Date  of  arrest District 

Charge Mag 

Disposition 


Date  of  hearing  in  J.  C Judge. 

Disposition P.  0. 

10 
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[PlTTBBCRO   JUVINILB   CoUST.] 
[Sb«t,8tbriail>.:h».2pi>.l 


Name 

ReBidcnce Ward... 

Sex Dale  o(  birth... 

School 

Teacher Room. . 

Employer 

Church 


Pather 

B«9idence 

Nationality  and  religion. . 

Occupation 

Employer 

AdoresB 

Mother 

Reddence 

Nationality  and  religion.. 


I         » 


Oecupalioi 
Employer. . 


Mai^isLralo 

Petitioner 

Date  hearing  in  J.  C. . 

Diapoeition 

ProDation  officer 


Other  children  under  IG: 
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APPENDIX  B. 

JXJVEim.E  COUET,  ADULT  DELINQXJEVCT,  ASB  NEWSBOY 

LAWS. 

INDIANA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

Chapter  237. — Juvenile  court — Probation  officers — Commitment  of  children. 

Section  1.  In  every  county  of  this  State  containing  a  city  with  a  population  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census, 
there  shall  be  created  a  special  court,  to  be  known  as  the  juvenile  court,  which  shall 
have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  relating  to  children,  including  juvenile  delinquents, 
truants,  children  petitioned  for  by  boards  of  children's  guardians,  and  all  other  cases 
where  the  custody  or  le^al  punishment  of  children  is  in  question,  but  said  court  shall 
not  have  probate  jurisdiction.  The  judge  of  said  court  shall  be  Imown  as  the  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court,  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  said  county  at  the 
time  of  the  general  election  of  state  officers,  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
or  until  his  successor  is  elected,  shall  be  removed  from  office  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

t'udge  of  the  circuit  court  is  removed,  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  year,  payable 
>y  the  county  wherein  situated,  and  to  be  eligible  for  the  office  shall  be  a  citizen  of 
and  a  legal  voter  of  the  State  and  a  parent^  and  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age.  Pend- 
ing the  next  general  election  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  the  governor  of  the  State 
Khali  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  be  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  who  shall  serve  till 
his  successor  shall  be  elected.  The  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the 
juvenile  court,  and  ehaXl  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  in  a  book  to  be  known  as  the 
juvenile  record.  Corresponding  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  juvenile  court 
as  are  made  for  the  circuit  court  shall  be  made  by  the  county  council.  A  room  shall 
be  set  apart  in  the  court  house  for  the  use  of  said  juvenile  court,  and  shall  be  known  as 
the  juvenile  court  room:  Provided,  That  in  those  counties  that  do  not  contain  a  city 
with  100,000  inhabitants,  the  iudge  of  the  circuit  court  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court:  Provided,  That  no  child  need  be  tried  in  the  juvenile  court  on  a  chai^  of  truancy 
except  he  be  a  resident  of  a  city  containing  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  inhabitants. 
Sec.  2.  In  every  county  of  this  Slate  having  a  population  of  fiity  thousand  (50,000^ 
or  above,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census,  there  shall  be  appointed 
bv  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  having  jurisdiction  one  discreet  person  of  g(K)d  moral 
character,  who  shall  be  known  as  probation  officer,  and  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  court,  and  shall  receive  for  his  or  her  services  the  sum  of  three  dollars  ($3)  per 
day  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day  he  may  be  actually  on  duty.  Said  sum  to  cover 
salary  and  necessary  official  expenses,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  out  of 
any  funds  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  upon  itemized 
vouchers  sworn  to  by  said  officer  and  certified  to  by  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court: 
Provided,  That  said  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  if  in  his  opinion  the  circumstances 
require,  may  appoint  a  second  person  to  serve  as  probation  officer,  who  shall  receive 
the  same  compensation  as  is  above  indicated:  And  provided.  That  said  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  may  appoint  as  probation  officers  such  other  discreet  persons  of  good 
moral  character  as  are  willing  to  serve  without  compensation  from  the  court:  And 
provided,  That  in  counties  having  a  population  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  (50,000)  the 
circuit  judge  having  jurisdiction  may  appoint  one  discreet  person  of  ^ood  moral  char- 
acter as  probation  omcer,  who  shall  be  compensated  as  above  indicated,  and  may 
appoint  such  other  discreet  persons  of  good  moral  characters  as  probation  officers  who 
are  willing  to  serve  without  compensation  from  the  court:  Provided,  That  in  counties 
where  a  special  juvenile  court  is  established  under  section  1  of  this  act  the  probation 
officer  or  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  judge  of  juvenile  court  and  serve  at  his 
pleasure  and  be  paid  on  his  order.  It  snail  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
immediately  on  the  appointment  of  a  probation  officer  to  notify  all  courts  and  magis- 
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tratcs  of  any  county  in  which  said  officer  is  appointed,  giving  them  the  name  and  poet- 
office  address  of  such  officer.  The  duties  of  said  probation  officer  or  officeiB  shall  be 
such  as  are  hereinafter  described. 


by  law  with  imprisonment  for  hfe,  or  for  which  the  penalty  is  death,  before  any  court 
or  magistrate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  court  or  magistrate  at  once  and  before  any 
other  proceedings  are  had  in  the  cause  to  give  notice  in  writing  of  the  pendency  of  said 
cause  to  the  probation  officer  of  his  county,  and  for^with  to  transmit  all  papers  in  said 
cause  to  the  juvenile  court,  with  his  certificate  that  jurisdiction  in  said  cause  is  in 
said  juvenile  court.     Said  probation  officer  shall  inmiediately,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible,  proceed  to  inquure  into  and  make  a  full  examination  and  investigation  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  commission  of  the  alleged  offense,  the 
parentage  and  surroundings  of  said  child,  its  exact  age,  habits,  and  school  record,  and 
evcrythmg  that  will  throw  light  on  its  life  and  character,  and  may  also  inquire  into 
the  home  conditions,  habits,  and  character  of  its  parents  or  guardians,  and  shall  make 
a  full  report  thereon  in  writing  to  the  juvenile  court  before  such  cause  is  tried.     If, 
upon  consultation  with  the  probation  officer  and  examination  of  such  report,  it  shall 
appear  to  the  judge  of  said  court  that  the  child  is  not  guilty  of  the  offense  charged 
against  it,  or  that  the  interest  of  the  child  will  be  best  subserved  thereby,  the  court 
shall  order  that  such  child  shall  not  be  brought  into  court,  and  said  cause  shall  be  dis- 
missed.    Complaints  in  writing,  duly  sworn  to,  may  also  be  filed  in  the  juvenile  court. 
as  in  other  courts,  against  any  boy  or  girl  as  above  provided,  and  when  so  filed  in  said 
court  the  probation  officer  shall  make  examination  and  investigation  and  make  written 
report  thereon  exactly  as  in  cases  certified  to  said  court  from  any  other  court  or  magis- 
trate, and  in  such  cases  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  juvenile  court  to  proceed  as  in  o£er 
cases.     If,  upon  the  trial  of  any  child,  it  shall  appear  to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court,  or  the  judge  thereof  sitting  in  vacation,  that  such  child  is  guilty  of  the  offense 
charged,  he  may  withhold  judgment  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period,  if  it  appear 
that  the  public  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  child  will  be  best  subserved  thereby, 
and  may  order  that  such  child  be  returned  to  his  or  her  parents,  guardians,  or  friends; 
or  he  may  commit  such  child  to  the  care  of  a  volunteer  probation  officer,  who  shall 
exercise  supervision  over  it  until  such  time  as  it  is  diecharged  by  the  court  from  fur- 
ther fiupervision  upon  the  recommendation  of  such  volunteer  probation  officer;  or  the 
court,  or  the  judge  thereof  yittino^  in  vacation,  may  order  such  child  to  be  placed  in 
the  family  of  some  f^uitabh^  person  where  such  family  home  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  pmlnxtion  odicer  of  the  court,  there  to  remain  until  he  or  she  shall  have  attained 
the  ape  of  twenty-one  yeai's,  or  for  any  less  time;  or  the  court,  or  judge  thereof  sittincr 
in  vacation,  may  order  such  child  to  be  placed  in  the  home  where  the  county's  depend- 
ent children  are  krpt;  or,  if  it  appears  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  such  child,  and 
such  child  appears  to  be  in  need  of  institutional  training,  the  court,  or  the  judj^ 
thereof  sitting  in  vacation,  may  order  him  or  her  to  be  committed  to  some  institution 
managed  by  a  cor|)oration  or  by  an  individual  and  devoted  to  the  care  of  such  chil- 
dren, for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period,  said  institution  to  be  situated  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  to  be  inspected  at  least  once  a  year  and  approved  by  the  board  of  state 
chariti<'s,  and  to  reccnve  for  its  services  a  jkt  diem  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  day 
such  child  may  l>e  in  its  custody,  said  per  diem  to  be  paid  by  the  county  sending  the 
child  upon  itemized  vouchers  dulv  certified  to  by  the  court;  or  the  judge  thereof 
sitting  in  vacation  may  impose  a  fine,  with  costs;  or  the  court  may,  for  good  cause 
shown,  susj)en(l  judgment  in  any  case  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period;  or,  if  the 
olTcnse  V)e  malicious  trespass,  the  court,  or  the  judge  thereof  sitting  in  vacation,  may 
re(piire  the  damage  to  be  made  good;  or,  if  the  offense  be  petit  larceny  and  the  stolen 
property  be  not  reston'd,  the  court,  or  the  judge  thereof  sitting  in  vacation,  may 
recpiire  it  to  be  ]iaid  for  by  the  defendant  himself,  if  it  be  shown  that  he  is  capable  of 
earning  the  money  or  has  money  of  his  own,  and  in  all  the  foregoing  cases  the  court, 
or  the  judge  thereof  sitting  in   vacation,   may  decree  the  child  to  be  the  ward  of 
the  court,  so  far  as  its  person   is   concerned,   and    in  all  cases  where  any  child  has 
been   dc-creed   to  be   the  ward   of  the    court    the  authoritv   of  the  court  over   its 
])orson   shall   cf)ntinue   until   the  court   shall   otherwise  decree,  and  the  court  may 
adopt  all  necilful  rules  and   regulations  that  may  be  needed  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  ])rovi>ions  of  this  act.     In  every  case  in  which  the  court  ^luill  commit  any  child 
to  the  care  and  custody  of  anv  institution,  as  above  provided,  other  than  a  state  insti- 
tution, and  such  child  shall  have  a  ])»'      *     '  <?uardian  within  the  county,  the  court 
may  mak(^  an<l  enter  an  (»rd(T  recpiir'  ent  or  guardian  to  appear  before  said 

court  upon  a  day  and  hour  to  be  nai  d  show  cause,  if  any  he  or  she  have, 

why  he  or  she  should  not  i)ay  for  t?  ch  child,  in  whole  or  in  part,  while 
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it  IB  an  inmate  of  such  institution.  A  certified  copy  of  such  order  flhall  be  served 
upon  such  parent  or  guardian  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  not  less  than  ten  days  prior 
to  the  (^y  fixed  therein  for  such  appearance.  Upon  due  service  and  return  of  sUch 
order  thrs  court  shall,  upon  the  day  nxed,  or  upon  such  subsequent  day  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  court,  hear  eviaence  as  to  financial  aoility  of  such  parent  or  guardian,  and  in 
case  the  court  shall  find  that  such  parent  or  guarcuan  shall  pay  for  or  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  such  child,  the  court  shall  render  judgment  against  such  parent  or 
guardian  that  such  parent  or  guardian  shall  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  juvenile  court 
such  sum  as  the  court  shall  adjudge,  and  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  shall 
be  by  the  court  found  just.  And  such  judgment  shall  be  enforced  as  other  judgments 
are  enforced,  and  all  money  collected  on  such  judgments  shall  be  held  by  the  clerk 
of  the  iuvenile  court  and  shall  be  remitted  by  him  Quarterly  to  the  institution  keeping 
such  child  or  children,  and  the  amount  so  remitted  shall  be  deducted  from  the  quar- 
terly bill  of  such  institution:  Provided,  That  the  clerk  of  such  iuvenile  court  shall 
make  a  verified  report  to  the  court  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  of  tne  amount  of  money 
so  collected  on  such  judgments,  which  report  the  judge  shall  cause  to  be  filed  witn 
the  county  commissioners,  with  the  bill  rendered  by  the  institution  keeping  such 
child.  If  any  child  is  found  guiltv  of  the  offense  charged  against  it,  or  appears  to  be 
willfully  wayward  and  unmanageable,  th^  court  may  commit  nim  or  her  to  tne  Indiana 
boys'  school,  the  industrial  school  for  girls,  or  to  any  other  state,  penal,  or  reformatory 
institution  authorized  by  law  to  receive  such  boy  or  girl,  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  are  already  provided  by  law  for  the  reception  of  such  children  in  said  schools  and 
institutions.  And  in  all  cases  when  a  child  diall  be  committed  to  a  state  or  other  insti- 
tution^ as  above  provided,  the  report  of  the  probation  officer  shall  be  attached  to  the 
commitment,  ana  the  child  shall  be  placed  in  chane  of  the  probation  officer  or  some 
person  designated  by  the  court,  to  be  conveyed,  unofer  his  direction,  to  the  designated 
institution:  Provided,  That  a  woman  shall  always  be  sent  with  the  girls  so  committed, 
and  the  person  taking  such  child  to  the  designated  institution  shall  be  allowed  ana 
paid  his  or  her  actual  expenses  and  no  more,  where  he  or  she  is  an  officer  of  such 
juvenile  court  appointed  by  the  court,  and  in  all  other  cases  the  person  taking  such 
child  to  any  institution  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  for  his  or  her  actual  expenses  and 
no  more,  where  he  or  she  is  an  officer  of  such  iuvenile  court  appointed  bv  the  court, 
and  in  all  other  cases  the  person  taking  such  child  to  any  institution  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid  for  his  or  her  services  the  same  fees  and  expenses  as  are  paid  to  the  sheriffi 
in  liKO  cases:  And  provided,  That  the  court^  or  the  judjpe  thereof  sitting  in  vacation, 
may,  when  the  health  or  condition  of  the  child  requires  it,  cause  the  child  to  be  placed 
in  a  public  hospital  or  institution  for  treatment  or  special  care,  or  in  a  private  hospital 
or  institution  which  will  receive  it  for  like  purposes  without  charge  or  for  the  per 
diem  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day:  Provided j  That  when  any  cluld  contemplated  oy 
this  act  shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement  in  any  institution  to  which  adult  convicts 
are  sentenced  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  confine  such  child  in  the  same  building,  yud,  or 
inclosure  with  such  adult  convicts  or  to  bring  such  child  into  any  yard  or  buildii]^ 
in  which  adult  convicts  may  be  present:  And  provided,  That  in  every  trial  of  any  such 
child  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  twelve  persons,  if  ne  shall  so  select: 
And  provided,  That  if  any  such  boy  or  ml  against  whom  a  complaint  is  made  is  unable 
to  give  bond,  and  the  court,  or  the  jud^  thereof  sitting  in  vacation,  does  not  release 
him  or  her  on  his  or  her  own  recognizance,  then  said  boy  or  girl  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  immediate  hearing  and  trial  in  the  juvenile  court,  according  to  law:  And  pro- 
vided.  That  in  case  the  judge  of  any  special  iuvenile  court  establiuied  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  one  of  this  act  shall  oe  unable  to  preside  therein,  by  reason  of  senous 
illness  of  himself  or  family,  or  for  any  cause  disqualifying  judges  of  the  circuit  and 
superior  courts,  he  may  appoint  a  judge  pro  tempore  for  said  court,  who  shall  hold 
said  court  during  such  inability,  sucn  judge  pro  tempore  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner 
and  amount  as  are  judges  pro  tempore  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts 
of  this  State;  or  the  judge  of  any  circuit  court,  the  circuit  of  which  is  composed  of 
two  or  more  counties,  may  appoint  a  judge  pro  tempore  to  act  during  his  absence  on 
official  business  in  another  county  of  the  circuit. 

Sec.  4  (as  amended  by  chapter  203,  Acts  of  1907).  All  trials  of  such  children  as  are 
affected  by  this  act  shall  be  held  in  chambers,  or  in  the  juvenile  court  room,  or  itte  }\id^ 
may  hear  the  cause  in  vacation.  The  judee  of  such  court  shall  designate  a  certain 
time  for  the  trial  of  such  cases,  and  is  hereby  empowered  to  exclude  from  the  court 
room  at  such  trials  any  and  all  persons  that  in  his  opinion  are  not  necessary  for  the 
trial  of  the  case.  The  probation  officer  shall  be  present  at  every  trial  in  the  interest 
of  the  child  on  trial. 

Sec  5.  The  judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  counties  where  a  superior  court  is  estab- 
lished shall  have  authority,  if  necessary,  to  enable  such  judge  better  to  discharge  hii 
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dutiea  a^  jud^  of  the  juvenile  court,  to  tramifer  to  euch  Buperior  court  cfltti<e»  pecdiog 
in  BUPh  cireiiit  court  of  which  aueh  superior  court  haa  concurrent  jurisdtctioa. 

Skc.  R.  Said  probation  officer  ehall  report  his  disposition  of  any  child  placed  io  hi* 
chsip^lo  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  also  to  the  tioard  of  slate  <-harilies.  Dnlem 
Bicufled  by  the  court,  he  bIibH  visit  every  child  placed  in  his  chat^  twice  a  ^'ear  at 
leact,  and  as  much  oftener  a^  may  aecm  to  the  court  to  be  necesaar%'.  aad  h«  ettn.il  make 
a  report  of  each  vuiit  lo  a  child  U  the  court  and  to  the  board  of  slate  charities,  whidi 
report  ahall  act  forth  the  conditicina  eurroundine  the  child  at  the  lime  oi  the  visit. 

Sec.  7.  No  court  or  magistrate,  or  peace  officer  shall  place  a  cliild  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  in  any  jail  or  police  atalioa  or  lock-up,  pending  trial,  but  if  fludi 
child  ia  unable  to  give  bail  it  must  be  placed  in  the  care  of  the  sheriff,  police  matron, 
or  probation  officer,  who  phall  keep  euch  child  in  some  suitable  place,  provided  by 
the  county,  pending  the  final  ditipoeition  of  iU  ca«e;  said  ciunty  ehail  have  the  powtr 
to  contract  for  ttieir  cire  with  any  sflBociation  or  individual  po4<ewiing  facililie»  lor 
safe  keeping  and  proper  care  of  such  children,  eitualf^  within  the  Stale  of  Indiana: 
Providfd,  That  euch  lacilitiee  and  care  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  board  oi  •tale 
charilieB,  and  that  B  per  diem  not  to  exceed  that  allowed  by  law  lo  the  board  ol 
children  a  guardians  snail  be  the  compensation  to  stich  ajWK-iaiion  or  i|tdividual  for 
euch  care  ol  any  child  placed  in  charge:  And  provided,  That  the  actual  expeneee  of 
the  transfer  of  a  child  to  and  from  such  place  of  care  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  on 
itejniicd  vouchers  in  accordance  with  law,  and  in  all  preliminary  proceedings  a^imt 
the  child,  said  child  shall  not  appear  in  penuin  before  the  court  or  magistrate,  but 
ahall  be  r«pre8ented  there  bv  the  probation  officer:  Provided,  That  when  a  complaint 
is  made  by  a  board  of  children's  guardians  in  the  caae  of  a  negiectsd  or  ill-treated 
child,  the  circuit  Judge  may  place  said  child  in  the  care  of  the  probation  officer 
'  pending  final  bearing,  in  which  case  the  duties  of  such  probation  omcer  shall  be  the 
same  as  pertain  to  the  children  contemplated  by  this  act:  And  yruxidtd,  7'hat  in  any 
county  where  no  probation  officer  rbatl  have  been  appointed,  the  truant  officer  ol 
that  county  deaignat«d  by  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  shall  act  aa  probation  oSioet 
and  receive  the  same  compensation  specified  in  section  2  for  such  aervicea  ma  he  niay 
render  aa  probation  officer. 

8bo.  8.  All  associations  or  individuals  maintaining  institutions  and  receiving  chil- 
dren under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  visitution,  inspection,  and  supcrroDon 
by  the  b<iard  of  ptale  iharities  a»  are  the  public  charitable  and  penal  institiilions  of 
thi^  Slate,  and  it  A\&\\  be  the  duty  of  •'uid  board  oE  state  charities  lo  \<&si  annually 
upon  the  titiLCH.'J  i.i  (■xci-j  pmb  BPsuii^ilii'ij  nr  ttidiviiluiil  aa  iiiay  r.i--(>iM',  i/r  .h--ire  !.j 
receive,  children  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  every  such  aaK>ciatioD  or  indi- 
vidual shall  anntially,  at  euch  time  as  said  board  shall  direct,  mkke  rep(«t  thereto, 
ehowing  its  condition,  management,  and  competency  tc  adequately  c&re  for  such 
children  aa  are,  or  may  be,  committed  to  it,  and  sucn  other  facta  aa  skid  board  m>^ 
require,  and  upon  said  board  bein^  satisfieid  that  such  association  or  individual  is 
competent  and  has  adequate  facilities  lo  care  for  such  children,  it  ahall  issue  to  the 
tame  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  which  certificate  shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year 
unless  sooner  revoked  by  said  board,  and  no  child  shall  be  committed  to  any  aucb 
aasociation  or  individual  which  shall  not  have  received  such  certificate  within  fifteen 
months  next  preceding  the  commitment.  The  court  may  at  any  time  require  bom 
any  such  aasociaiion  or  individual  receiving  or  desiring  to  receive  children  luider 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  reports,  information,  and  statementaaa  the  judge  shall 
deem  proper  or  necessary  for  his  action,  and  the  court  shall  in  no  case  he  required 
to  commit  a  child  to  any  association  or  individual  whoee  standing,  conduct,  or  care 
of  children  or  ability  to  care  for  the  same  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  court:  Provide, 
That  al!  institutions  in  this  Slate  devoted  to  the  care  of  dependent,  neglected^  and 
orphan  children,  whether  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds,  or  receiving 
'  no  public  aid,  shall  be  visited  and  inspected  by  said  boanl  of  state  chantiee. 

Sec.  9.  No  association  whoee  object  may  embrace  the  caring  tor  dependent,  neg- 
lected, or  delinquent  children  shall  hereafter  be  incorporated  in  this  State  unleee  the 
proposed  articles  of  incorporation  shall  first  have  been  submitted  to  the  board  ot 
stale  charities,  and  the  secretary  of  state  shall  not  issue  a  certificate  of  incorp'     ''  ~ 

unless  there  shall  befirat  filed  in  his  office  the  certificate  of  aid  board  of  state  a 

that  said  board  has  examined  the  said  articles  of  incorporation  and  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  said  board  the  incorporatois  are  reputable  persona,  that  the  propoaed  w^ 
is  needed,  and  the  incorporation  of  euch  association  is  desirable  and  loc  the  public 
good;  amendments  propceed  to  the  articles  of  incorporation  or  association  having  as 
Its  object  the  care  and  disposal  of  denendent,  neglected,  or  delinquent  children  ^all 
be  submitted  in  like  manner  to  of  state  charities,  and  the  secretary  ol  state 

riiall  not  record  such  amend'  lia  certificate  therefor  imleai  there  shall 

first  be  filed  in  bis  office  a  i  Mard  of  state  charities  that  they  have 
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examined  the  said  amendment,  that  the  association  is  in  their  judgment  performinjg; 
in  good  faith  the  work  undertaken  by  it,  and  that  the  said  amenament  is,  in  their 
judgment,  aproper  one  and  for  the  public  good. 

Sec.  10.  Tnis  act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  end  that  its  purpose  may  be 
carried  out,  to  wit:  That  the  care,  custody,  and  discipline  of  the  child  may  approxi- 
mate as  nearly  as  may  be  that  which  should  be  given  by  its  parents,  and  in  all  cases 
where  it  can  properly  be  done,  the  child  is  to  be  placed  in  an  approved  family  home 
and  become  a  member  of  the  lamily  by  legal  adoption  or  otherwise. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 

Ghaftbr  146. — CarUribtUory  delinquencj^, 

Srction  1.  The  words  ''delinquent  child"  shall  include  any  boy  under  the  full 
a^e  of  sixteen  years  and  any  girl  under  the  full  age  of  seventeen  years  who  shall 
violate  any  law  of  this  State  or  any  ordinance  of  a  city;  or  who  is  incorrigible;  or 
who  knowingly  associates  with  thieves  or  other  vicious  or  immoral  persons;  or  who 
is  growine  up  m  idleness  or  crime;  or  who  knowingly  visits  or  patronizes  any  policy 
shop  or  place  where  any  gaming  device  is  or  shaU  be  operated;  or  who  patronizes, 
visits,  or  enters  any  saloon  or  wme  room  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold;  or  who 
knowingly  patronizes,  visits,  or  enters  anv  public  pool  room  or  bucket  shop;  or  who 
wanders  about  the  streets  of  any  city  in  tne  ni^ht  time  without  being  on  any  lawful 
business  or  occupation;  or  who  wanders  about  m  any  railroad  yards  or  upon  railroad 
tracks;  or  who  jumps  upon  any  moving  train  or  enters  any  car  or  engine  without 
lawful  authority;  or  who  uses  vile,  obscene,  vulgar,  profane,  or  indecent  language; 
or  who  smokes  cigarettes;  or  who  loiters  about  any  school  building  or  school  vard;  or 
who  is  guilty  of  indecent  or  immoral  conduct.  Any  boy  under  the  full  a^  of  sixteen 
years  or  any  girl  under  the  full  age  of  seventeen  years  who  shall  commit  anv  of  the 
acts  herein  specified  shall  be  deemed  a  delinquent  child  and  shall  be  proceeded  against 
as  such  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  prosecution  of  persons  charged  with 
misdemeanors,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  may  be  released  on  probation  or  may  be 
dealt  with  by  the  court  in  such  maimer  as  may  appear  to  be  for  the  beet  interest  of 
the  child. 

Sec  2  (as  amended  by  chapter  169,  Acts  of  1907).  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  cause  or  encourage  any  boy  under  the  full  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  any  girl  unaer  the 
full  age  of  seventeen  years  to  commit  any  act  of  delinquency,  as  defined  and  specified 
in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act;  or  for  any  purpose  to  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  any  such 
child  to,  or  permit  any  such  child  to  enter  or  remain  in,  any  house  of  prostitution,  or 
any  saloon  or  wine  room  where  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold,  or  any  policy  shop  or 
gambling  place,  or  any  pool  room  or  bucket  shop,  knowing  them  to  oe  such;  or  to 
Knowingly  encourage,  contribute  to,  or  in  any  way  cause  any  such  child  to  violate 
any  law  of  this  State  or  the  ordinance  of  any  city;  or  to  knowingly  permit,  contribute 
to,  encourage,  or  cause  any  such  child  to  be  guilty  of  any  vicious  or  immoral  conduct; 
and  any  person  so  offendmg  shall  be  ^ilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may  be  tried  for 
such  ofYeuse  in  the  juvenile  court,  and  upon  conviction  shall  oe  punished  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both:  Provided^  That  all  trials  of  persons  charged  with  contributing 
to  the  delinc^uency  of  a  child  shall  be  conducted  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  procedure  under  which  such  trials  are  now  conducted 
in  the  criminal  court  or  in  the  circuit  courts  while  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction; 
and  any  person  convicted  shall  have  the  ri^ht  of  appeal  to  the  appellate  court:  And 
provided  fur  tha-f  That  any  person  so  chaiged  with  contributing  to  tne  delinquency  of 
a  child  shall  be  entitled  to  a  change  of  venue  from  such  juvenile  court  upon  such 

Eerson  filing  an  affidavit  that  he  believes  he  can  not  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial 
efore  the  jud^e  of  such  juvenile  court  because  of  the  bias,  interest,  or  prejudice  of 
such  judge  agamst  such  person,  and  thereupon  the  trial  of  such  person  shall  be  before 
a  special  judge  appointed  by  such  judge,  except  where  there  is  a  criminal  court  in 
the  county  in  which  such  juvenile  court  is  held,  then  the  trial  of  such  person  shall 
be  transferred  to  such  criminal  court  for  trial.  And  if  in  any  proceeding  before  any 
juvenile  court  it  shall  appear  that  any  person  may  have  committed  any  felony  that 
caused  or  contributed  in  tne  delinquency  of  a  child,  the  judge  of  said  court  may  have 
such  person  brought  before  him  upon  proper  warrant,  and,  if  upon  preliminary  exami- 
nation it  shall  appear  that  such  person  is  probably  guilty  of  the  offense  changed,  he 
may  be  recognized,  as  recognizances  are  now  provided  by  law,  to  appear  at  the  next 
term  of  the  criminal  court  of  said  county,  or  ii  there  be  no  criminal  court,  then  of  the 
circuit  court  of  said  county. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  two  (2)  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exce^ing  five  hundred  dollars 
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($500)  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  or  workhouse  for  a  period  not  exceeding  tax  <6) 
moDtiie,  or  puninbed  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisoDment,  The  court  nuy  impoM 
condiliouB  upon  any  person  found  guilty  under  tbiB  act,  and  so  long  aa  micB  poBOO 
ahikll  comply  therewith  to  the  satisfaction  of  (he  court  tne  sentence  impoved  or  any 
part  thereof  may  be  auspeuded:  Provvkd.  Thai  no  such  sentence  or  the  ezecuiiaii 
thereof  Rhall  be  stayed  or  suspended  to  eiceed  a  period  of  two  years;  and  if,  upon  the 
erpinition  oIsuchtimeoranytimepriortheretoaB  the  court  may  deem  proper.  itttiaU 

Sjiear  to  the  saiiBfaction  of  the  court  that  such  person  ban  complied  &ittahiUy  with 
e  conditions  imposed,  the  court  may  suspend  such  judgment  and  seDtence  abso- 
lutely, in  which  case  such  person  shall  be  released  therefrom.  If  at  any  lime  during 
the  auBpensioD  of  such  sentence  it  shall  be  made  tu  appear  to  the  RaiisfBction  of  the 
court  that  the  judgment  ouglit  to  be  enforced,  the  court  shall  have  power  to  rvioke 
the  suspension  of  such  judgment  and  stay  of  execution  thereunder  and  may  enforce 
the  same,  and  in  sttch  case  the  term  of  such  sentence  afaall  commence  from  the  dale 
upon  which  the  same  is  ordered  to  be  enforced. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Chapter  136— /uvmilo  etmrU—Apptalt. 

Section  1.  An  appeal  to  the  appellate  court  shall  lie  from  an^  decisimaad  jtidgmetit 
of  the  juvenile  court,  except  when  there  has  been  a  plea  of  guilty.  T%e  puty  appeal- 
ing shall  file  a  transcript  in  the  office  oE  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  witlun  tiiiny  (3D) 
days  from  the  date  of  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  appealed  from.  It  is  liereby  made 
the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  when  such  appeal  is  prayed,  to  canity  the 
facta  of  the  case  in  the  form  of  a  special  finding,  and  the  appellate  court  AaiX  paw  on 
the  sufficiency  of  such  facts  to  sustain  the  judgment  rendered.  In  ca»e  the  party 
appealing  questions  the  sufficieucy  of  the  evidence  Ui  warrant  the  findings  thus  made 
by  the  court,  such  evidence  shall  be  incorporated  in  a  bill  of  exceptions  filed  in  wid 
juvenile  court  and  made  a  part  of  the  record.  The  special  findings  and  not  the 
informal  complaint  shall  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  iudgxaent  rendered,  and  no 
such  judgment  shall  be  reversed  except  as  the  findinf;  of  facts  or  evidence  to  sustain 
the  same  ohall  be  found  by  the  appellate  court  to  be  insufficient.  An  aBuignmenl  al 
error  that  the  deci§ion  of  the  juvenile  court  ia  contmry  to  law  shall  be  gutficieni  w 
present  both  the  sufficiency  of  the  facts  found  to  sustain  the  judgment  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence  to  sustain  the  findings.  Caaes  appealed  from  ouch  court  »hall 
have  precedence  over  all  other  cases.  The  prosecution  and  appeal  of  such  caaee  shall 
be  governed  as  to  coeU  and  otherwise  as  to  matters  not  herein  provided  lea  by  (he 
natutea  in  reference  to  criminal  pro«ecutioua. 

MARYLAND.  ^H 

CODE  OF  PUBLIC  LOCAL  LAWS.  ^H 

AnnctB  4. — Conanitmmt  of  delinquent  ehUdren — Prohalian—Baliiwum, 

Section  623A  (added  by  chapt«i  611,  Acta  of  1902;  amended  by  chapter  521.  Acts  of 
1904).  In  addition  to  the  lusticee  of  the  peace  mentioned  in  section  623  of  this  article, 
there  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  cbtufent  of  the 
senate,  and  if  tne  senate  shall  not  be  in  session  by  the  govemiir,  from  Uie  city  of 
Baltimore  at  large,  an  additional  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  known  aa  the  maristiate 
for  juvenile  causes,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  supremo  bench  ol  Balti- 
more city,  and  shall  receive  from  the  mayor  and  city  couneU  of  Baltimore  city  a 
salary  of  twenty'five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly,  and  the  juris- 
diction and  powers  of  such  justice  shall  be  an  foUowe:  (1)  U^  shall  posseee  the  general 
powera  of  police  justice  of  tne  peace  or  justice  of  the  peace  selectea  to  sit  at  a  station 
house  in  tne  city  of  Baltimore,  as  the  same  are  now  or  mav  hereafter  be  defined  by 
law.    (2)  He  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  where  jurisdiction  is  iriven  by  law  to 

.-..1.1 c  .u. :„  D~i.; 1 ;... ;.,  -ii 'i  ._:_i T;. .  i .-■ 


any  justice  of  the  peace  in  Baltimore  city  in  all  cases  of  trial,  or  commitment  for  tri^ 
orcommitmenttoany  juvenile  institution  of  any  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  yean, 
and  such  magistrate  shall  sit  at  such  times  as  may  be  neceesary  for  the  proper  disrham 
of  his  duties,  at  such  proper  place  in  the  court  house,  in  Ballimore  city,  as  may  be 
provided  by  thesupwnnlendent  of  public  buildingr-,  i3)  lie  is  empowered  loappuint 
a  suitable  pewon  to  act  as  his  clerk^^i^|ball  rn;fivc  fr^im  Ihe  mayor  and  city  council 
of  Baltimore  city  a  salarv  of  ^e^r  ^^Ri  "i"'  'iily  (it'llarn  per  annum,  payable 
monthly,  and  shall  attend  at  suf  1|  placeif  and  jjcrinrm  »uch  duties  a<i  may 

bedircctedbysaid  justice,  and  J     ^  ^able  by  him  at  his  dbcretion.    WTmntB 
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ever  any  minor  is  ftrreeted,  he  ma^r  be  taken  to  such  place  other  than  a  station  house 
as  may  oe  designated  by  said  justice  and  provided  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
buildings  or  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore,  but  in  the  absence  of  such 
designation  such  minor  may  be  held  at  a  station  house,  as  heretofore,  until  brought 
before  the  justice;  and  when  such  justice  shall  commit  any  minor  for  trial  or  for  hearing, 
he  may  commit  such  minor  to  a  suitable  juvenile  institution  or  other  suitable  prison 
instead  of  the  Baltimore  city  jail.  The  board  of  police  commissionerB  for  the  city  of 
Baltimore  shall  desimate  two  or  more  members  of  the  police  force  to  attend  said 
justice  and  execute  his  powers  and  directions.  In  the  aosence  of  such  justice,  the 
governor  may  designate  any  other  justice  of  the  peace  for  Baltimore  city  to  act  in  his 
place. 

Sec.  886 a  (added  by  chapter  611,  Acts  of  1902;  amended  by  chapter  263,  Acts  of 
1906).  The  supreme  bench  of  Baltimore  city  is  authorized  to  appomt  hrom  time  to 
time,  in  such  number  as  it  may  deem  proper,  persons  of  either  sex,  to  serve  during  its 
pleasure  as  probation  officers,  five  of  whom  shall  be  designated  bv  the  court  as  paid 
officers,  and  shall  each  receive  f^om  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore  a  salary 
of  twelve  hundred  doUare  per  annum,  payable  monthly.  Probation  officers  are 
deemed  officers  of  the  various  courts  presided  over  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  bench 
of  Baltimore  city^  exercising  fimctions  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  such 
courts,  and,  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  are  vested  with  the  privileges  and  authority 
of  conservators  of  the  peace. 

Sec  886B  (added  by  chapter  611^  Acts  of  1902 ;  amended  by  chapter  514,  Acts  of  1904). 
In  any  proceeding  before  any  of  said  courts  or  before  the  magistrate  for  juvenile  causes, 
involving  the  detention,  custody,  or  commitment  of  any  minor,  one  or  more  of  the 
probation  officers  designated  by  the  court  or  magistrate  snail  make  such  investigation 
as  may  be  required  by  the  court  or  magisthite,  and  execute  such  orders  or  directions 
of  the  court  or  magistrate  as  may  be  given  them.  At  any  stage  of  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  a  minor  who  is  chaiged  with  crime  or  whose  care  and  custoay  is  involved,  the 
court  or  magistrate  may  suspend  further  action  and  pla6e  such  minor  in  the  care  and 
custody  of  a  probation  officer  for  such  time  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  deemed  proper,  and  such  officer  may  bring  the  minor  before  the  court  or 
magistrate  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  commitment  to  his  care.  The  supreme 
bench  shall  from  time  to  time  designate  and  direct  such  probation  c^cer  or  officers 
as  they  may  select  to  visit  the  various  juvenile  institutions  to  which  minors  are  com- 
mittea  by  any  of  the  said  courts  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  into  all  matters 
affecting  the  welkre  of  such  minors,  and  make  a  report  thereoi  to  said  court. 


MASSACHUSBTTS. 

ACTS  OP  1906. 
Chapter  41Z. ^Delinquent  cMMrerir—Ommihnent9--Pr6bation, 

Section  1.  The  word  "court,"  whenever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  a  police,  district,  or  mimicipal  court,  or  a  trial  justice.  The  wovds  "probation 
officer''  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  probation  officer  or  assistant  probation  officer 
of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  pending  case.  The  term  "delinquent  child" 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen 
years  who  violates  any  city  ordinance  or  town  by-law  or  commits  an  offense  not 
punishable  by  death  or  by  imprisonment  for  life.  The  words  "wayward  child" 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  boy  or  girl  between  seven  and  seventeen  years  of  a^e 
who  habitually  associates  with  vicious  or  immoral  persons,  or  who  is  growing  up  m 
circumstances  exposing  him  or  her  to  lead  an  immoral,  vicious,  or  criminal  lue. 

Sec  2.  This  act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  end  that  the  care,  custody, 
and  discipline  of  the  children  brougnt  before  the  court  shall  approximate  as  nearly 
as  possible  that  which  they  should  receive  from  their  parents,  and  that,  as  kr  as 
practicable,  they  shall  be  treated,  not  as  criminals,  but  as  children  in  need  of  aid, 
encouragement,  and  guidance.  Proceedings  against  children  under  this  act  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  criminal  proceedings. 

Sec  3.  If  complaint  is  made  to  any  court  that  a  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  seventeen  years  is  a  wayward  child  or  a  delinquent  child,  said  court  shall 
examine  on  oath  the  complainant  and  the  witnesses,  if  any,  produced  by  him,  and 
shall  reduce  the  complaint  to  writing  and  cause  it  to  be  subscribed  by  the  complain- 
ant. If  said  child  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  said  court  shall  first  issue  a  sum- 
mons, requiring  it  to  appear  before  such  court  at  the  time  and  place  named  therein, 
and  such  summons  shall  be  issued  in  all  other  cases  insteadl  of  a  warrant,  unless,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  diere  is  reasofi  to  believe  that  he  or  she  will  not  appear 


npoa  MmDmau,  in  lAldi  cmc,  or  iu  uny  •.'uae  in  wbioh  a  child  ha«  been  eummoiied 
m  aiutBMdd  and  did  not  vmmi,  piitd  court  may  iflsue  a  watraut  ret'iting  the  Bubsunce 
eqtoiing  tiib  uliicur  to  whom  il  ia  directeJ  forthwith  to  take 
'  "'"">  eaid  court  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law,  and  lo 
iritnflneB  ■■  rtisll  be  uamed  themn  to  appear  and  give  evidence  at  the 
aim.  A  diild  under  fourteen  yean  of  age  ahalt  not  be  committed  to  a  fock- 
•  rtrtfcm,  01  bcoM  of  detention,  to  a  jiifl  or  houae  of  correction,  to  the  fUte 
dw  hoaw  cl  OCCNCtfan  at  Deer  Island,  m  the  city  of  Boeton.  pending  na 
>^~-  is  dtduilt  of  bftil,  or  for  the  noopaymeut  of  a  line,  except  ae  provided 
—  --^-'--  ■  oi  any  offcii  '  ...  .      . 


fal  MCtku  tfra  Wld  nins,  or^>on  conviction  of  any  oScuee  not  punishable  by 

cr  imprianmeut  for  life:  Pnnded,  That  a  boy  twelve  yeara  of  age  or  over.  arn«i^ 
in  the  act  of  yUMtat  %  Uiw  td  the  Comnioowealth,  or  ou  a  warrant,  may,  in  ib«  dis- 
cration of  ttw  ancatiilg  officer,  be  committed  to  a  lock-up,  police  stAtioD,  or  hoiw«  of 
detMitJon.  Whenow  ■  iddld  under  eeventeen  yeara  of^a^  has  been  comni)lt«J  to 
n  kck-np,  pt^ico  itMiOB,  «r  bouse  of  detention,  the  probation  ulbcer  and  at  Itast  ooe 
of  itopanino,aad,  if  tbenlmo  parent,  then  the  person  with  whomeucb  child  residw, 
dmll  M  notified  M  mce  of  nid  commitment.  The  officer  of  the  pk'.-e  of  ciutodv  ia 
irttidl  fndi  child  is  cvnlbwd.  ou  the  written  request  of  the  probation  officer,  ehaU 
VJMat  meh  diOd  to  him,  nnfaen  the  officer  who  made  the  commitment  bIibII  make  i 
wiittoo  mqtuM  for  his  d«t«mt>on.  Said  probation  otEuer  Bbnll  notify  auch  child  of 
tb«  time  Ind  jflae*  of  the  heerias  of  iti  cue. 
Bio.  4.  If  n  boy  at  giri  in  brao^  before  aa^  omnt  t^on  n  ■■iimI  «r  hM  be* 
loned  to  imwov,  M  invided  IB  UwpieeediiwMctMiB,  aeuanMoaaall  bs  iMMd 
kut  one  ol  iti  jpuantL  if  eitlur  of  tbem  is  known  to  Eodda  witUB  Am  citr  «r 
irtme  fodi  diild  WM  nund,  nnd,  if  thera  ii  Bo  ndi  paieat,  IImb  to  ito  IftwM 
li«n,  if  then  is  one  known  to  be  so  noddot,  end  if  not,  tikMt  to  tko  psooB  vilfc 


tost 


irtiom  sudt  ddld  ieaid«,  il  knoira.    Sold  a , , _.  . ^_ 

lAom  it  is  served  to  eppeKr  »t  n  time  and  place  strted  lberef%  snd  ibav  CMM*  ^qr 
•och  boy  01  girl  dtoitld  not  be  adjadged  m  mtywaid  «  daHnqnit  <hU,  ■■  ths  csas 
Bny  be.  If  there  ia  so  such  paieDt,  guardian,  or  psnon  iriio  e^  ba  siwmnmd  ss 
KforaKid,  the  comt  may  appoint  a  niitable  paaon  tb  act  ia  behaH>o<  ancfa  (Uld.  If 
SBch  child  ia  sDmnwuear  this  time  for  sppraranna  fixed  in  tfaa  aoMSSM  to  •  pano^ 
guardian  or  other  peiaon,  u  herein  provided,  shall,  when  paacticaUa,  be  Ae  sane 
aa  that  fixed  for  the  appeuance  of  mid  child.  A  summons  required  by  this  art, 
unlese  aervice  thereof  ii  waived  in  writing,  shall  be  served  by  a  constable  or  pcdke 
officer,  by  dehvering  it  personally  to  the  peraon  to  whom  it  ia  addressed,  or  by  ieav- 
ing  it  with  a  person  of  proper  age  to  receive  the  same,  at  the  place  of  residence  ta 
businesB  of  euch  person;  and  said  constable  or  ofhcer  aball  immediately  niake  retimi 
to  the  court  of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  service.  If  the  court  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  the  interests  of  an  alleged  wayward  or  delinquent  child  require  the 
attendanre  at  any  prooeediiigs  of  an  agent  of  the  state  board  of  charity  and  shall 
request  auch  attendauco  of  said  board,  an  agent  thereof  shall  attend  auch  proceedingi 
to  jrotect  the  interests  of  said  child. 

Sbo,  5.  Hearings  upo 

time.     A  child  that  has  been  adjudged  by  tl  _ 

may  appeal  to  the  euperinr  court,  and  euc^n  child  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  adjudica 
tion,  be  notifii-'d  of  its  right  lo  appeal.  The  appeal,  if  taken,  shall  be  entered,  tried, 
and  determined  in  Uke  manner  as  appeals  from  trial  justices  in  cKminal  cases.  The 
provisions  of  section  thirty-four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  of  section 
twent>^-two  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  nineteen  oE  the  reviaed  laws,  r^tive  to 
recognizances  in  cases  continued  or  appealed,  shall  be  applicable  in  caaea  arising  tmder 
thia  act.  A  child  under  fourteen  yeaia  of  age,  who  has  been  held  for  examination  or 
trial,  or  to  prosecute  an  appeal  to  the  superior  court,  if  unable  to  furnish  bail,  shall 
be  committed  to  the  care  oi  the  state  boajd  of  charity  or  of  a  probation  officer.  The 
person  to  whone  care  it  ia  bo  committed  shall  provide  for  its  mfe  keeping  and  for  its 
appearance  at  its  examination  or  trial,  or  at  the  prosecution  of  its  appcul.  A  child 
fourteen  or  more  years  of  age,  so  held,  if  unable  to  furnish  bail  shall  be  ao  committed 
to  a  probation  olhcer,  unletis  the  court,  upon  immediate  inquiry,  shall  be  of  opinion 
that,  if  so  committed,  such  child  will  not  appear  at  euch  examination  or  trial,  in  which 
case  aaid  child  may  he  committed  to  jail.  Said  probation  officer  shall  have  all  the 
authority,  rif>hta,  and  powers,  in  relation  to  a  child  committed  to  his  care  under  thia 
section,  and  in  n^latioa  to  a  child  released  to  him,  as  provided  iu  section  three,  which 
he  would  have  if  he  were  surety  upon  the  recognizance  of  auch  a  child. 

Sec.  6.  Courts  ahall  designate  suilablo  times  for  the  he&ring  of  cases  of  juvenile 
ofFendera,  and  wayward  or  delinquent  children,  which  shall  be  called  the  aeasion  for 
children,  for  which  a  separate  docket  and  record  shall  be  kept.  Said  aeasiott  shall  be 
aepaiate  from  that  for  tJie  trial  of  criminal  cases,  and  as  far  as  practicable  shall  be 
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held  in  rooms  not  used  for  such  trials.  No  minor  shall  be  allowed  to  be  present  at 
any  such  hearing  unless  his  presence  is  necessarv^  either  as  a  party  or  as  a  witness, 
or,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  the  interests  of  justice. 

Sec.  7.  Every  case  of  a  wayward  child  or  a  delinquent  child  shall  be  investigated 
by  the  probation  officer,  who  shall  make  a  report  regarding  the  character  of  such 
child,  his  school  record,  his  home,  his  surroundings  and  the  previous  complaints 
against  him,  if  any.  He  shall  be  present  in  court  at  the  trial  of  tne  case,  and  furnish 
the  court  with  such  information  and  assistance  as  shall  be  required.  At  the  end  of 
the  probation  period  of  a  child  that  has  been  placed  on  probation,  the  officer  in  whose 
1  care  it  has  been  shall  make  a  report  as  to  its  conduct  during  such  period. 
f  Sec.  8.  At  the  hearing  of  a  complaint  against  a  child  the  court  shall  examine  such 
child,  and  any  witnesses  that  appear,  and  take  such  testimony  relative,  to  the  case 
as  shall  be  produced.  If  the  allegations  against  a  child  are  proved,  it  may  be  adjudged 
a  wayward  or  delinquent  child,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  a  cnild  is  adjudged  a  wayward 
child,  the  court  may  place  it  in  the  care  of  a  probation  officer  for  such  time  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  may  seem  proper,  or  may  deal  with  it  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law  for  the  disposal  of  the  case  of  a  neglected  child.  If  a  child  is  adjudged  a  delin- 
quent child,  the  court  may  place  the  case  on  file,  or  may  place  the  child  in  the  care  of 
a  probation  officer  for  such  time  and  on  such  conditions  as  may  seem  prc^r.  If  it  is 
alleged  in  the  complaint  upon  which  the  child  is  so  adjudged,  that  a  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth has  been  violated,  the  court  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  state  board  of 
charity,  authorize  said  board  to  take  and  indenture  such  child,  or  place  it  in  charge 
of  any  person,  and  if  at  any  time  thereafter  such  child  proves  unmanageable,  to  conmiit 
such  child,  if  a  boy  imder  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  the  Lyman  school  for  boys,  or  if  a 
girl  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  the  state  industrial  school  for  girls,  until  such 
child  attains  the  a^  of  twenty-one  years.  Said  board  may  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance, in  whole  or  m  part,  of  any  child  so  indentured  or  placed  in  charge  of  any  per- 
son. The  court  shall  also  have  power  to  commit  such  delinquent  child  to  any  insti- 
tution to  which  it  might  be  committed  upon  a  conviction  for  such  violation  of  law, 
excepting  a  jail  or  house  of  correction,  and  all  laws  applicable  to  a  boy  or  girl  com- 
mitted upon  such  a  conviction  shall  apply  to  a  delinquent  child  committed  under  this 
section. 

Sec.  9.  If  a  child  has  been  placed  in  care  of  a  probation  officer,  as  provided  in  thid 
act.  said  officer,  at  any  time  before  the  final  disposition  of  the  case,  may  arrest  such 
child  without  a  warrant  and  take  him  before  the  court,  or  the  court  may  issue  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest.  When  such  child  is  before  the  court,  it  may  make  any  disposition  of 
the  case  which  it  might  have  made  before  said  child  was  placed  on  probation,  or  may 
continue  or  extend  the  period  of  probation.  If  the  court  shall  find  that  such  child 
has  violated  the  conditions  of  its  probation,  it  may  impose  a  fine,  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  and  if  the  fine  is  not  paid  at  once,  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  order  that  said 
child  stand  committed  to  a  jail  until  the  same  is  paid,  but  not  exceeding  five  days. 
Said  court  shall  suspend  the  execution  of  said  order  and  continue  the  probation  for 
such  time  as  it  shall  fix,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  such  child  will  default. 
Said  fine  may  be  paid  to  the  probation  officer,  whereupon  the  order  for  commitment 
shall  be  void.  If  at  the  end  ox  the  period  of  such  suspension  the  probation  officer  shall 
report  that  said  fine  is  unpaid,  the  court  majr  extend  such  penod,  or  place  the  case 
on  file,  or  revoke  the  suspension  of  the  execution  of  the  order  of  commitment.  If  the 
fine,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  paid  to  the  probation  officer,  he  shall  give  a  receipt  there- 
for, shall  keep  a  record  of  tne  payment,  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  tne  court 
at  its  next  session,  and  shall  keep  on  file  the  clerk's  receipt  therefor. 

Sec  10.  A  disposition  of  any  child  under  this  act,  or  any  evidence  given  in  such 
case,  shall  not,  in  any  proceeding,  in  any  court,  be  lawful  or  proper  evidence  against 
such  child  for  any  purpose,  excepting  m  subsec^uent  criminal  proceedings,  or  sub- 
sequent cases  of  delinquency  or  waywardness  against  the  same  child. 

»EG.  11.  If  it  shall  be  alleged  in  a  complaint  made  under  this  act  that  a  boy  or  ^rl 
has  committed  an  offense  against  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  has  violated  a  city 
ordinance  or  town  by-law^  and  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  his  or  her  welfare,  and 
the  interests  of  the  public,  require  that  he  or  she  should  be  tried  for  said  offense  or 
violation,  instead  oi  being  dealt  with  as  a  delinquent  child,  the  court  may,  after  a 
hearing  on  said  complaint,  order  that  it  be  dismissed.  Criminal  proceedings  shall 
not  be  Degun  against  any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  except  for  an 
offense  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life,  unless  proceedings  against  it 
as  a  delmquent  child  have  been  begun  and  dismissed  as  aforesaid. 

Sec  12.  If,  in  adjudging  a  person  to  be  a  delinquent  child,  the  court  shall  find,  as 
an  element  of  such  delinquency,  that  he  has  committed  an  act  involving  liability 
in  a  civil  action,  and  such  delinquent  child  shall  be  placed  on  probation,  as  herein 
provided,  the  court  may  require,  as  a  condition  thereof,  that  he  shall  make  re&t\t.\^^2vss^ 
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ration  to  the  mjurpd  peraoo,  to  sucb  an  extent  Bud  in  nich  sum  as  the  court 
DtermiDe.  If  the  payment  is  not  mads  at  once,  it  ehaU  be  made  to  the  pmb*- 
B  uiuciir,  who  shall  eive  a  receipt  therefor,  «b&ll  keep  a  record  of  the  payment,  AaU 
ti  the  money  lo  saiJ  injured  person,  and  keep  on  file  hi«  receipt  therefor. 
nBc,  13.  If  &  boy  or  girl  is  adjudged  lo  b?  a  wayward  child  or  b  delinquent  cbild, 
lefined  by  this  act,  a  parent  of  such  child  who  is  found  to  have  been  reap'UuBblii 
lUch  wBywardnecB  or  delinquency,  aball  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
dollain,  or  by  imprisonnient  in  jail  for  not  more  than  eix  montha. 
J.SC.  14.  The  fltate  board  of  cbtirity  ahall  htve  authority  lo  supervise  (he  probalicn 
work  for  wayward  and  delinquent  children,  and  to  make  such  inquiriee  oe  it  comudcn 
neceasary  in  rct^iuil  lo  the  same,  and  in  ita  annual  report  may  make  auch  recorameoda- 
tjons  as  it  considers  advisable  for  the  improvement  of  methods  of  dealing  with  auch 
children. 

Chafteb  489. — JuvtniU  court — fioitan — Juritdiaian — ProoetdmgM. 

BEtmoN  1.  A  court  is  hereby  established  in  the  dty  of  Boston,  U>  b*  knotra  as  the 
Boelon  Juvenile  Court. 

Sec.  2.  Said  court  Aiall  consist  uf  one  justiue  and  two  special  iustices,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council.  Then 
shall  be  a  clerk  of  said  court,  who  eliaU  aiijo  be  appointed  by  the  guvemoi,  with  th« 
dviee  »Jid  consent  of  the  couni'il,  (or  a  term  of  five  jatn.     In  case  of  thv  absence, 

eath,  or  removal  of  the  clerk,  the  court  iua>  appoint  a  clerk  pro  tempore,  who  shall 
_ct  until  the  clerk  rmumee  his  duties  or  until  the  vacancy  is  filled.  The  said  cuurt 
efasU  have  a  proppr  seal,  and  all  procesBes  iasuiiie  therefrom  shjJl  be  under  ihe  »«1 
of  the  court,  shall  be  siffncd  by  t^e  clerk  and  ^hall  benr  the  ttete  of  the  justice  at 
the  court,  unless  his  office  is  vacant,  in  which  case  it  shall  bear  the  teste  of  a  special 
justice  of  the  court. 

Sbc.  4.  All  the  jurisdii'tiun,  authority,  and  powers  vested  in  the  municipal  court 
of  the  city  of  Boston  or  the  justices  Ihereuf,  or  which  are  conferred  upon  municipil 
courts  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  ucU  of  the  yetir  nineteeii  hundred 
and  six.  which  involve  Ihe  trial,  sentencing,  cuuimitment,  or  other  diBpueal  of  a  child 
under  the  a^  of  seventeen  yeura,  or  Ihe  receiving  of  complaiiile  ana  the  ivuinf  uf 
Bunuaonse.'',  warrants,  or  other  prixt-sjes  in  rt-latiim  thereto,  or  which  relate  to  thi- 
care  of  ne|;lect.'d  children.  uti.l.T  r\v.,pU-r  thne  hundred  i.nd  (birly-fi.ur  ...f  ih"  a.  'f 

tion  thereto,  are  hereby  transferred  to,  and  vested  in,  the  court  h^eby  eotablialwd, 
and  in  the  justice  and  special  justices  thereof;  and  the  said  court  tbail  h^ve  juris- 
diction over  such  other  matters  as  may  come  before  it  under  this  act.  All  the  jtro- 
visions  of  law  which  relate  Id  police,  district,  or  municipal  courts,  to  the  iustrcca, 
special  justices,  and  clerks  thereof,  or  to  the  ri^to,  duties,  and  liabilities  ol  parties 
to  proceedings  therein,  shall,  so  far  as  they  may  be  appropriate,  apply  to  said  court, 
its  justice,  special  justices,  arid  clerk,  and  to  the  parties  to  proceedings  tb^ein,  except 
as  nerein  otherwise  provided.  The  court  hereby  established  may  contiitae  froiD 
time  to  time  the  hearing  in  respect  to  any  child  given  under  the  proviaionaot  this 
act,  and  may  commit  such  child  to  any  institution  to  which  a  distxict  or  municipal 
court  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  authoriied  to  ctHomit  auch 
child,  or  may  impose  any  penalty  which  said  courts  are  authoriaed  to  impose.  The 
court  may  from  time  to  time  make  general  rules  in  reference  to,  and  provide  forma  of, 
procedure. 

Sec.  6.  So  far  as  possible  the  court  shall  hear  all  cases  in  chambeis;  and  all  p»- 
sons  whose  preseiuK,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  is  not  necessary  shall  b«  excluded 
from  the  room. 

Sec,  6,  The  justice  of  the  court  hereby  established  shall  appoint  two  piolMition 
officers,  each  oi  whom  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  nid  justice  and 
shall  have  general  authority  to  serve  such  process  as  may  be  directed  to  either  of 
them  bv  the  court.  The  provisions  of  chapter  two  hunclred  and  seventeen  c^  the 
Revised  Laws,  and  of  all  other  statutoe  now  or  hereafter  applicable  to  probatioii  offi- 
cers connected  with  courta  in  the  city  of  Boston,  shall,  so  far  as  they  majf  be  ^>pn>- 
priate,  apply  to  said  probation  officers,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  lire 
justice  may  also  appomt  as  many  deputy  probation  officers,  without  MiJtrj,  sa  he 
may  deem  desirable.  They  Bhall  aasi"'^  •^— t-tion  officers  in  such  ways  aa  toe  court 
may  direct  in  making  investigatior  i^hildren  against  whom  complaints 

have  been  made  and  in  the  csie  o<  Kve  been  placed  on  probation. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  a  warrant  is  iss  for  a  child's  arrest,  or  in  case  a 

child  between  the  ages  of  seven  i  ■  ii  arrested  without  a  warrant, 

as  provided  by  law,  in  order  to  a  on  of  the  child,  if  practicable. 
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the  officer  to  whom  said  warrant  is  delivered,  or  who  has  arrested  the  child  without 
a  warrant,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  unless  the  justice  or  magistrate  of  the  court 
issuing  such  warrant  has  otherwise  directed  in  the  warrant,  accept  the  written  promise 
of  the  imrent,  guardian,  or  person  with  whom  it  is  stated  that  said  child  resides,  or 
any  otner  reputable  person,  to  be  responsible  for  the  presence  of  said  child  in  court 
at  the  time  and  place  when  the  child  is  to  appear  and  at  any  other  time  to  which 
the  hearing  in  the  case  may  be  continued  or  aajoumed  1^  the  court.  Nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  admitting  of  said  child  to  bail,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  twenty-nine  and  thirty  of  cluster  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of 
the  Revised  Laws. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  public  schools 
and  of  any  teacher  therein,  and  ol  the  person,  society,  or  corporation  in  charge  of  any 
private  school  and  of  the  teachers  therein,  to  furnish  to  the  said  court  from  time  to 
time  any  information  and  reports  requested  by  the  justice  thereof  relating  to  the 
attendance,  conduct,  and  standing  of  any  pupil  under  his,  her,  or  its  charge  if  said 
pupil  is  at  the  time  under  the  charge  of  tne  court  hereby  e^blished. 

ACTS  OP  1907. 

Ghaftbr  137. — JuvertxU  court — BotUm — /urudictum. 

SscnoN  1.  Nothing  contained  in  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  being  '^An  act  to  establish  a  juvenile 
court,'*  shall  be  construed  to  transfer  from  or  prevent  vesting  in  any  court  or  justices 
except  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  justices  thereof,  any  juris- 
diction, authority,  or  powers  whatsoever. 

Ghaftbr  411. — JuvenUe  court — Boiton — Children  atUdmng  the  age  cf  eeverUeen  during 

proceedings. 

Sbction  1.  The  Boston  Juvenile  court  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  authori^ 
over  all  children  who  become  seventeen  years  of  age  pending  adjudication  on  their 
cases,  or  during  continuances  or  probation,  or  after  their  cases  have  been  placed  on 
file,  which  it  would  have  had  pnor  to  their  becoming  seventeen  years  of  age:  Pro- 
videdj  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  commit- 
ment of  any  child  over  seventeen  years  of  a^  to  the  state  industrial  school  for  girls 
at  Lancaster  and  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  give  said  court  any  power  or 
authority  over  said  children  after  they  become  eighteen  years  of  age. 

AGTS  OP  1908. 

Ghaftbr  465. — Delinquent  children — ConvnUeeion  on  probation. 

Section  1.  The  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court  shall  appoint  five  persons,  one 
or  more  of  whom  may  be  justices  of  the  courts,  to  be  a  commission  on  probation. 
Their  terms  of  office  shall  oe  so  designated  at  the  time  of  appointment  that  the  term 
of  one  member  shall  expire  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July  in  each  of  the  five  years 
following;  and  in  each  year  hereafter  the  said  chief  justice  shall  in  like  manner  appoint 
one  member  for  a  term  of  five  years.  A  vacancy  in  the  commission  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  for  the  unexpired  term.  Any  member  of  the  commisBion  may 
be  removed  by  the  chief  justice.  The  commission  shall  appoint  a  deputy  commis- 
sioner, who  shall  be  its  executive  officer  and  shall  hold  office  during  its  pleasure. 
He  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  commission  and 
shall  receive  such  salary  as  it  shall  determine.  The  commission  shall  be  provided 
with  suitable  office  accommodations,  in  the  Suffolk  Gounty  court-house  or  elsewhere, 
and  may  employ  such  assistance  as  is  needed  to  periorm  its  work.  The  members 
of  the  commission  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  services  hereimder,  but  they 
and  the  deputy  commissioner  shall  be  allowed  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties.  The  expense  incurred  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  bills  therefor  shall  be  approved  and  paid 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  other  bills  against  the  Commonw^th  are  approved 
and  paid. 

Sec  2.  The  commission  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  all  records  and  of  all  reports 
from  probation  officers  and  shall  make  rules  for  the  registration  of  reports  and  for  the 
exchange  of  information  between  the  courts.  It  shall  provide  for  such  organization 
and  cooperation  of  the  probation  officers  in  the  several  courts  as  may  seem  advisable. 
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To  promoT«  coordination  in  the  pmbalion  work  of  ihe  courts,  the  comiDKeioa  [uv  rjj 
a  cuDfi^renre  of  any  or  all  of  the  jusljcei  of  the  municipal,  police^  snil  dieuin  c'ii.-^<. 
Mill  the  Itoeton  juvenile  court,  or  a  confercfnce  of  any  or  all  of  tee  probationopcen 
and  ■aBifftant  probalion  ollicttra,  and  a  member  ol  the  comminion  Mtall  fi  ""^^ 
nil  «uch  cuafL-renccn.  U'iih  the  approval  of  the  commiasion.  the  priaon  m 
or  the  stale  board  of  charity  may  bold  a  conference  with  anv  or  &U  of  tl 
oflicerB  for  the  purpose  of  securiiig  the  cooperalion  of  such  o£ceis  io  k 
the  wherMtbouia  oi  perwne  who  are  at  liberi  v  from  the  prieona  of  the  C 
The  Iruveliiic  expenses  ol  sid  justicee  or  utticeiB  in  attending  M>y  o 
Eutmetl  ehall  be  {Mid  as  the  other  eipensca  of  the  res      ' ' 

Sbc.  3.  Every  probation  officer,  except  whtci  ll 

ollicer  in  any  court,  then  the  senior  probation  officer,  shall  tnnamit 

in  such  (onn  and  at  such  limoe  as  it  shuli  require,  detailed  reports  regarding  tbe  vutfc 
of  probation  in  the  court,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  conuni^on  a  record  ^Jull  t-? 
kept  ot  all  such  casmai  the  commiwioD  may  reauire  for  the  information  of  the  jotKi'f^ 
and  probalion  officers.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  police  officials  to  cooperate  with  ib* 
commifleion  and  the  probalion  officers  iu  obtainiitg  and  reporting  infonnatioD  cm 
ing  pcraoDS  on  probation.  The  information  so  obtained  and  rer.'orded  ehaU  bey 
ble  at  all  times  to  the  justices  and  officera  of  the  courts,  lo  the  police  cot 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  to  all  chiefs  of  police  and  city  marshals.  The  p 
miKBJ'jners  and  the  state  board  of  charity  aiall  at  all  times  give  to  the  rxiinii 
th"  probation  officers  such  inf'jnnatioii  as  may  be  obtained  &om  the  records  ci 
pr>»iners  under  sentence  or  who  have  been  released. 

" —   '    In  the  firet  week  of  Januarv  annually  the  commi»ion  ahall  tranomit 
■   of  ■  ■       ■ 


general  court  a  report  of  the  probation  work  of  the  courts  for  the  year  ending 
'  "  ■"  -'    '       >f  September  precedii         ""  .■..-..  ... 

a  may  consider  to  be 


thirtieth  day  of  September  preceding.    The  report  shall  include  such  iDii:)CTnalioB  mLi   ' 


thai  ii 

1  use  of  the  commisaion. 

t  affect  the  authority  of  the  cotina  tt 

'  "robalion  records  in  addhMS  " 

is  and  reports  prescribed  by  ll 


Chaptbb  637. — Delinquent  dtUdren — Probation  ojietrt. 

Section  1.  The  justice  of  each  police,  district,  and  municipal  court  included  in 
classes  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  [having  a  population  of  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  to  thirty  ibousandj,  as  saia  classes  are  defined  by  chapter  four  hundred  and 
fifty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  (our  and  acts  in  amendment 
thereof,  if  not  now  authorized  to  appoint  a  probation  officer  for  wayward  and  delin- 
quent children,  may  appoint  such  officer,  who  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 
uf  the  court  which  makes  the  appointment  and  shall  receive  ftom  the  county  such 
salary  as  the  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  county  comminionera,  shall  fix.  The 
justice  of  each  police,  district,  and  municipal  court  not  included  in  the  said  claaea, 
excepting  the  municipal  court  ol  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  centiai  district  court  of 
Worcester,  may  appoint  auch  an  officer,  who  shall  serve  without  compensation.  Sal- 
aried probation  officers  appointed  as  herein  provided  shall  have,  and,  by  direction 
of  the  court,  unpaid  officers  may  have,  in  cases  of  such  children  and  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers, the  power  and  authority  of  probation  officers.  But  no  such  officw  diall  be 
appointed  until  the  commisaion  on  probation,  established  by  chapter  four  hundred 
and  sixty-five  of  the  acts  of  the  present  year,  shall  certify  that  his  appointment  is 
neceesary. 

Sec.  2.  The  justice  of  every  police,  district,  and  municipal  court,  excepting  the 
municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  may  appoint  one  or  more  deputy  probation 
officers  wilhout  compensalio]).  They  shall  aseisl  probation  officeih  bx  wayward  ud 
dctiuqueuL  chUdren  in  such  ways  as  the  court  shall  direct. 
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REGULATION  OF  BOSTON  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE .« 
Employment  of  children  in  street  trades — Boston. 

No  minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall,  in  any  street  or  public  place  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  work  as  a  bootblack,  or  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  books,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  fuel,  fruits,  provisions,  ice.  live  animals,  brooms,  agricultural  implements, 
nana  tools  used  in  making  boots  and  snoes,  agricultural  proaucts  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  products  of  their  own  labor  or  the  labor  of  their  fttmilies,  imless  he  has  a  minor's 
license  granted  him  by  the  school  committee,  and  issued  to  him  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  of  said  city,  for  so  working  or  for  so  selling  said  articles,  nor  unless  he  com- 
plies with  the  terms  of  said  license. 

The  princip«d  of  a  school  or  district^  in  which  a  minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  is  a  pupU,  shall  receive  the  application,  in  duplicate,  of  tlie  parent  or  guardian 
of  such  mmor,  or  of  any  responsible  citizen  of  Boston,  for  a  license  for  such  minor  to 
work  as  a  bootblack,  or  to  sell  any  or  all  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  shall  forward  the  same  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  accompanied  b}r  the 
certificate  of  the  teacher  in  whose  class  said  minor  may  be,  and  of  the  said  principal, 
that  Mich  minor  is  an  attendant  at  such  school  and  that  they  approve  of  the  granting 
of  a  license  to  said  minor.  All  such  applications  if  approved  by  the  superintendent 
shall  be  submitted  bv  him  to  the  school  committee.  When  tne  school  committee 
authorizes  the  issue  of  a  license,  the  superintendent  shall  return  to  said  principrad  one 
of  said  duplicate  applications  for  filing,  retaining  the  other,  and  shall  send  to  said 

Erincipal  a  minor's  license  and  badee,  and  said  principal  shall  issue  said  license  and 
adge  to  such  minor  authorizing  said  minor  to  go  about  from  place  to  place  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  on  the  sidewalks  in  said  city,  to  seU  newspapers,  or  to  work  as  a  boot- 
black, or  in  the  streets  and  other  public  places  in  said  city  to  sell  any  or  all  of  the 
other  articles  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section.  Every  such  license  shall  be 
issued  and  accepted  on  the  condition  that  mo  minor  shall  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  following  section,  and  said  section  shall  be  printed  in  the  license.  A  charge  of 
twenty-five  cents  shall  be  made  for  each  badge. 

The  minor  shall  conform  to  the  statutes,  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
the  regulations  of  the  school  committee  of  said  city;  shall,  so  long  as  he  continues 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  attend,  during  every  session  thereof,  one  of  the  public 
schools,  or  some  regularly  established  school  in  the  city  of  Boston;  shall  surrenaer  his 
license  and  badge  when  notified  that  his  license  has  been  revoked,  to  the  principal 
aforesaid,  who  snail  return  the  same  immediately  to  the  superintendent;  shall  not 
transfer  or  lend  his  license  or  badge,  nor  furnish  any  unlicensed  minor  with  newspa- 
pers or  other  articles  to  sell;  shall  not  sell  newspapers  in  or  on  any  part  of  the  street 
other  than  the  sidewalk;  shall  not  sell  newspapers  in  or  on  a  street  car,  nor,  except 
on  the  days  of  national,  state,  or  city  elections,  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
shall  not  work  as  a  bootblack  or  sell  newspapers  imless  ne  is  over  ten  years  of  age; 
shall  not  sell  any  other  article  than  newspapers  unless  he  is  over  twelve  years  of  age; 
shall  not  at  any  time,  while  engaged  in  working  as  a  bootblack,  or  selling  articles  in 
public  places,  congregate  with  other  persons,  nor  make  any  unnecessary  noise,  nor  in 
any  way  disturb  or  annoy  persons  as  they  pass,  nor  occupy  any  stand  with  any  other 
person,  nor  allow  any  unlicensed  minor  to  assist  or  accompany  him,  nor  allow  idle 
persons  to  assemble  or  congregate  around  him,  or  around  any  stand  occupied  by  him, 
nor  so  work  or  sell  in  any  place  other  than  that  specified  in  his  license,  when  a  place 
is  so  specified,  nor  at  any  time,  while  so  working  or  selling,  fail  to  wear  conspicuously 
in  signt,  the  oadge  furnished  to  him  by  said  superintenaent  through  said  principal, 
nor  fail  to  exhibit  his  license  to  any  police  or  other  officer  of  said  city  if  rea  uested  by 
him  to  do  so.  Any  minor  who  violates  any  of  said  terms  will  be  deprived  of  nis  license 
and  badge  and  will  be  subiecC  to  a  fine.  The  superintendent  may  suspend  or  revoke 
said  license  at  any  time  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school  committee. 
Licenses  shall  not  be  issued  to  girls. 

a  Section  17  of  chapter  66,  Revised  Laws  of  1902.  as  amended  by  chapter  151,  Acts  of  1906,  gives  to  the 
school  committees  of  cities  power  to  make  regulations  relative  to  the  employment  of  children  under  the 
age  of  14  years  in  street  trades  in  their  respective  cities. 
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EObaptbd  102. ^Probation  r>ffii*n. 
BzcnoN  1.  The  judges  of  tbo  couK  of  general  quarter  sesrions  of  lite  peace  in  lod 
- (Jlor  Bkob  county  in  thie  Slat«  are  hereby  authorized  and  enipowered,  i[  in  ibeir  judt- 
inont  the  intsrests  of  justice  will  be  promoted  thereby,  to  appoint  one  officer  to  \v.-i- 
form  the  dutiM  of  a  probation  officer.  a»  hereinafter  defined,  and  under  the  directiim 
of  said  court;  and  in  any  county  of  the  first  or  aecoud  clasne!"  the  said  court  may,  thf 
coneent  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  thereof  fia^'in^  lirtit  been  nbtJiined  by  rew- 
lution,  appoint  a«  many  awistant  probation  olEcere.  not  exfeedinj;  three,  one  of  kUoiu 
may  be  a  woman,  aa  may  bo  needed  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  act;  each  proha- 
tioD  officer  xhall  hold  olliae  during  the  iileasuro  of  the  court  making  the  siipoiDtTneiil 

Sbc.  S.  E^ach  probation  officer  shal],  m  the  execution  of  bis  official  duties,  have  lU 
the  powetfof  a  con.tlabto  under  the  lava  of  this  Slate:  he  flhall  keep  a  complete  and 
iiccuralo  record  of  each  case  committed  to  his  care  or  investigated  by  him  in  nnilab!* 
books,  to  be  provided  by  the  board  of  chosen  freeholdera  of  the  county  for  that  ptu- 
pow,  which  record  Hhall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  court  or  any 
person  appointed  by  the  court  for  that  purjioee,  aa  well  a*  of  all  mogiatratcs  within  the 
county,  and  the  chief  of  police  or  other  head  officer  of  police  of  any  city,  town,  (own' 
ship  or  borough  within  the  county,  unices  otherwise  ordered  in  any  particular  case 
'      the  court  appointing  him. 

e  probation  officer  anall,  whenever  directed  by  the  court,  carefully  in- 
qiiiie  iulu  me  antecedents,  character  and  offense  of  ev^ry  person  arretted  for  crime 
wilhiu  the  jiuiediclion  of  the  court  appointing  him;  blanlui  for  that  purpose  ^oll  be 
prepared  Bnd  filed  in  his  office  in  each  ciwe  for  the  use  of  the  court  and  lor  rofereuce. 

Skc.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  (he  court  to  establish  rulea  and  regulations  for  (iM 
povenimenl  of  the  probalir'n  nfficer  and  of  c'm\'iete<i  perron:  ' ' 


•jt  of  jufltico  so  require,  to  impose  the  penalty  provided  by  law  {ot 

for  which  any  person  may  be  committed  to  uie  custody  of  the  probation  officer,  ami 
to  direct  that  such  person  shall  enter  upon  the  nentence  when  eo  imposed. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  convicted  of  crime  and  released  upon  probation  who  shall 
violate  the  condition  of  hie  probation  or  the  rules  and  r^ulations  governing  the  same 
or  who  shall  reengage  in  criminal  practices,  or  become  abandoned  to  improper  asso- 
ciations or  a  vicious  life,  may,  by  order  of  the  court,  be  taken  into  custody  and  sen- 
tenced for  his  original  offense,  and  in  computing  the  period  of  his  confinement,  if 
imprisonment  shall  be  imposed,  the  time  between  his  release  upon  probation  and  his 
rearrent  Hhall  not  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  term;  Provided,  however.  That  no  permn 
shall  be  BO  taken  into  ciiftody  or  sentenced  or  resentenced  under  this  act  for  any 
offense  for  which  be  may  have  been  released  upon  probation  after  a  period  of  three 
years  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  original  conviction, 

ACTS  OP  1903. 

Cbaptbr  2\9.—JuveniU  courft. 

SBCTnoN  1.  When  a  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  yean  diall  be  ajTest«d  upon 
complaint  of  any  crime  (except  murder  or  manslaughter),  or  of  being  a  disorderly  per- 
son, or  being  habitually  vagrant  or  being  incorrigible,  it  shall  b«  lawful  for  the  magis- 
trate before  whom  he  or  she  shall  be  taken  to  forthwith  commit  sftid  boy  or  girl  to  the 
county  jail  (o  await  trial  as  euch  trial  is  hereinafter,  provided  or  to  parole  him  to  await 
trial,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  said  magistrate  uiall  determine,  and  forthwith  send 
the  complaint  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  oSendere  established; 
Proridta,  homever,  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  case  where  two  or  more  are  jointly 
charged  with  the  commiBsion  of  some  crime,  and  one  of  them  is  omei  the  Bg«  of  sixteen 

Sec.  2  (as  amended  by  chapter  236,  Acts  of  I90S).  The  judge  for  the  time  being  of 
the  court  of  common  plea."  of  each  and  every  county  of  thisState  shall  constitute  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  ju\'enile  offenderc  in  and  for  such  county,  which  court  shall  be  a 
court  of  record  and  have  and  possess  (be  jurisdiction  and  pwDwers  conferred  by  Ibis  act; 
the  clerks  of  the  re^ective  counties  shall  be  the  clerks  of  said  courfai;  and  all  precepts. 
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writfl  and  process  issuing  out  of  said  court  shall  be  signed  by  said  clerk  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  said  court  and  be  tested  on  the  day  the  same  may  be  issued  and  in 
the  name  of  the  judge  of  the  said  court.  Said  clerk  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  said  court  in  a  separate  book,  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  board 
of  freeholders  of  each  county,  but  neither  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  juvenile 
o£fenders  contained  therein,  nor  the  fact  of  such  conviction,  8hall  be  admissible  in 
evidence,  or  in  any  way  shown  in  any  action  or  proceeding  of  a  civil  or  criminal 
nature,  except  during  the  period  for  which  the  defendant  has  been  placed  on  probation 
by  any  of  said  courts  in  tne  State  of  New  Jersey,  or  in  a  subsequent  criminal  action 
in  anv  of  the  said  juvenile  courts.  The  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties  shall  be 
the  officers  of  ttke  said  court  and  shall  have  and  possess  in  all  thin^  pertaining  to  said 
courts,  and  to  the  service  of  process  therein,  the  same  power  and  authority  as  in  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  upon  receipt  of  said  com- 
plaint, shall  with  all  due  and  reasonable  speed  proceed  to  hold  a  session  of  said  court 
n>r  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecutor  to  prefer  to 
the  said  court  an  accusation  in  writing  alleging  that  the  said  offender  is  a  juvenile 
delinquent  and  has  committed  one  or  more  of  tne  o£fenses  named  in  the  first  section 
of  this  act  upon  which  said  chaige  of  juvenile  delinquencv  is  based,  and  the  time  and 
place  when  and  where  the  same  was  committed;  to  which  accusation  the  boy  or 
eirl  80  shaived  shall  forthwith  be  brought  before  the  said  court  to  plead;  but  shall 
before  pl^etding  thereto  be  instructed  as  to  his  right  to  be  chaigcd  upon  the  indict- 
ment or  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  and  to  have  a  trial  by  jury. 

Sec.  4.  The  court  shall  fix  an  early  day  for  n is  or  her  tnal  before  said  court,  and 
shall  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  parent  or  ^lardian  of  said  boy  or  girl,  if  any 
there  be.  of  the  time  and  place  fixed  lor  such  tnal,  and  shall  assign  counsel  to  said 
boy  or  girl,  if  he  or  she  be  not  able  to  procure  the  same,  which  counsel  shall  have 
free  access  to  such  boy  or  girl  at  all  reasonable  hours;  pending  such  hearing  the  said 
court  may  make  such  disposition  of  said  boy  or  girl  as  to  it  may  seem  best:  Provided, 
however.  That  if  said  court  shall  think  proper,  it  may  refuse  to'hear  said  charge,  ana 
may  send  the  complaint  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  to  be  disposed  of  according 
to  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  notice,  unless  it  is  waived  by  said  parent  or  guardian,  shall  be 
served  by  the  Bheri£f,  a  constable  or  police  officer  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  per- 
sonally to  the  party  [to]  whom  it  is  addressed  or  leaving  it  witn  some  person  of  full 
age  at  the  place  of  residence  or  business  of  said  party  and  immediate  return  shall  be 
made  to  said  court  under  oath  of  the  time  and  manner  of  such  service. 

Sec  6.  At  the  time  and  place  mentioned  in  said  order,  or  the  time  and  place  to 
which  the  hearing  may  be  adjourned,  the  said  judge  shall  proceed  to  hold  a  session 
of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders,  for  the  trial  of  the  boy  or  girl  so  charged, 
and  the  said  court  shall  determine  and  adjudge  his  or  her  guilt  or  inniKence,  ana 
full  power  BO  to  do  is  hereby  conferred  upon  said  court ;  the  proceedings  for  bringing 
such  boy  or  girl  before  said  court  for  trial,  subpoenaing  of  wltnesso^>,  his  or  hor  plea 
and  trial  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  law,  and  like  proceedings  in  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions. 

Sec.  7.  If  said  bov  or  giri  shall  pload  guilty  to  or  be  convicted  on  said  charge,  he  or 
she  shall  be  deemed  ana  adjudged  to  be  a  juvenile  delincjuent,  and  the  said  court  for 
the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders  may  commit  him  or  her  to  the  state  home  for  boys  or 
the  state  home  for  girls,  as  the  ca.'ie  may  be;  or  may  commit  such  boy  or  girl  to  any  public 
institution  established  for  the  care,  custody,  instrurt  ion,  and  reforni  of  juven  ile  ofTenders 
which  is  maintained  by  the  county  in  whi(rh  said  court  is  located;  or  may  commit  said 
boy  or  girl  to  any  like  institution  maintainor!  hv  any  city,  town,  township  borough, 
or  other  municipality  in  such  county:  Proridt-rf.  That  said  boy  or  giri  shall  reside  in 
such  city,  town,  township,  borouKh,  or  other  inuni(ii)ality:  or  may  suspend  sentence; 
or  may  suspend  sentence  and  order  said  offondcr  to  be  placed  upon  probation  under 
the  care  of  the  probation  officer  of  the  coimty.  for  such  time  and  upon  such  conditions 
as  the  court  may  determine;  or  may  render  and  rec'ord  ajr.iinst  such  boy  or  girl  such 
judgment  of  imprisonment  or  fine,  or  both,  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  offence  upon 
which  such  conviction  of  juvenile  deliii(|U(»ncy  is  based:  Provid'^d,  That  whore  tlio 
offence  chareed  in  the  complaint  constitutes  a  crime  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prcveru 
a  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  yc»ars  from  being  charged  upon  the  indictnieni. 
or  presentment  of  a  grana  jury,  or  from  being  accorded  a  trial  by  jury,  if  he  or  slie  so 
demands,  at  any  time  before  trial,  and  if  in  such  case  said  boy  or  girl  demands  the 
indictment  or  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  and  a  trial  bv  jurv,  the  complaint  shall  be 
sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  grand  jury  and  the'said  boy  or  girl  shall  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  usual  course  of  law. 
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8.  "An  act  to  provide  (or  the  appointment  of  probation  offic^em  and  to  defim 
jtiea  and  powere,"  approved  March  twenty-third,  uineteon  hundr^.  with  die 
.omenta  anri  aupplemeDta  thereto,  nhaJI  be  in  full  force  and  shall  apply  to  pe^  ■ 
.    tried  and  convictod  by  the  raid  courr  lor  Ihe  trial  of  juvenile  offcnrteri',  so  tar  u 
(nny  be  applicable  thereto,  and  except  us  it  ii<  incoiieiat«nt  with  the  provisiiHU  of 
aiuact. 

ACTS  OF  1905. 

Chapteb  160. — Contnt'uton/  drliii'fwjiq/,  ■ 

Bkctiom  1.  In  all  cases  where  any  child  shall  be  a  delinquent  child  or  a  jui-enik 
delintjuenl  person,  aa  defined  by  the  statutes  of  this  SUU?,  Ihe  parent  or  parents,  1(^ 
l^iirdian,  or  person  having  custody  of  such  child,  or  any  other  perMn  vriLfiiJjy  rer^ii* 
aible  for,  c>r  by  any  continued  negligence  or  willful  act  encouraging,  caueing.  .w  con- 
tributing  to  the  delinquency  of  such  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemcAtioT,  ami  utjon 
trial  and  conviction  thereof^fball  be  fined  in  a  sum  ntit  to  exceed  one  thour^nd  dolun 
($1,0001  or  iin prison naent  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  (6)  six  monthi, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  impriaonment.  The  court  may  impose  condition?  upon  any 
person  found  guilty  under  this  act,  and  ao  long  at<  such  person  shall  cninply  thereinto 
to  the  Batiafacliiin  of  the  court  the  sentence  imposed  may  be  siupended. 

WEW  YORK. 

CODE  OF  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE. 

^  Probation  officer*, 

Sbction  11a  (aaamended  bychaptor  656,  Act«of  1905).  1.  The  iufiticee  of  the  court* 
having  original  jurisdiction  of  criminal  actions  in  the  Slate  shall  from  time  to  iin>« 
appoint  a  person  or  persona  to  perform  the  duties  of  nrobalion  officer  or  officen  a^  here- 
inafter described,  within  the  jurisdiction  and  under  the  direction  of  raid  court  at 
justice,  to  hold  such  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court  or  iutitice  makinc  ^uih 
appomlment.  Such  probation  officer  or  ofBcera  may  be  chosen  from  among  thf  I'lL- 
ceraofaaociety  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  tochildrenorof  any  charitable  or  benevo- 
lent institution,  society,  or  association  now  or  hereafter  duly  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  or  be  reputable  private  citizens,  male  or  female.  Any  officer  or 
member  of  the  police  force  of  any  city  or  incorporated  village  who  may  be  detailed 
to  do  duty  in  such  courts,  or  any  constable  or  peace  officer,  may  be  employed  as  proba- 
tion officer  upon  the  order  of  any  court  or  justice  as  herein  provided.    •    •    <• 

CONSOLIDATED  LAWS  1909. 

Ckai^eb  31,  Abticlb  16. — Emplogment  of  children  in  ttrect  trade*. 

Sbctioh  220.  No  male  child  under  ten,  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shkll 
in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  sell  or  expoae  or  offer  for  sale  newapapers,  maga- 
Eines,  orperiodicals  in  any  street  or  public  place. 

"--   '^21,  No  male  child  under  fourteen  years 

I  articles  unless  a  permit  and  badge  as  b  ,  .. 

iasued  to  him  by  the  district  superintendent  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  and 
school  district  where  said  child  resides,  or  by  such  other  officer  thereof  as  may  be 
officially  designated  by  such  board  for  that  purpose,  on  the  application  of  the  p&rent, 
euardian,  or  other  person  having  the  custody  of  the  child  desiring  such  permit  and 
badge,  or  in  case  said  child  has  no  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  then  on  the  applica- 
tion ol  bis  next  friend,  being  an  adult.  Sucn  permit  and  badge  shall  not  be  iflHued  until 
the  officer  issuing  the  same  shall  have  received,  examined,  approved,  and  placed  on 
flic  in  his  office  satisfactory  proof  that  such  male  child  is  of  the  age  of  ten  years  at 
upwards,  and  shall  also  have  received,  examined,  and  placed  on  file  Uie  written 
sUtcment  of  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  the  child  is 
attending,  stating  that  such  child  is  an  attendant  at  such  school,  that  he  ia  of  the 
normal  development  of  a  child  of  his  age  and  physically  fit  for  such  employment,  and 
that  said  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  apnrovee  the  granting  of  a  permit  and 
badge  to  such  child.  No  such  permit  or  bad^e  diall  be  valid  for  any  purpose  except 
during  the  period  in  which  such  proof  and  wrj'tcn  statement  shall  remain  on  file,  nor 
sfaaU  such  permit  or  badge  be  aut*"--''-  beyond  the  period  fixed  therein  for  its  dura' 
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tion.  After  having  received,  examined,  and  placed  on  file  such  papers  the  officer 
shall  issue  to  the  cnild  a  permit  and  badge.  Principals  or  chief  executive  officers  of 
schools  in  which  children  under  fourteen  years  are  pupils  shall  keep  complete  lists 
of  all  children  in  their  schools  to  whom  a  permit  and  badge  as  herein  provided  have 
been  granted. 

Sec.  222.  Such  permit  shall  state  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  the  name 
and  address  of  its  parent,  guardian,  custodian,  or  next  friend,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
describe  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  the  height  and  weight,  and  any  distinguishing 
facial  mark  of  such  child,  and  shall  further  state  that  the  papers  required  by  the  pre- 
ceding section  have  been  duly  examined  and  filed;  and  that  the  child  named  in  such 
permit  has  appeared  before  the  officer  issuing  the  permit.  The  badee  furnished  by  the 
officer  issuing  the  permit  shall  bear  on  its  face  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  permit,  and  the  name  of  the  child.  Every  such  permit^  and  every  such  badge 
on  its  reverse  side,  shall  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same  by  the 
child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued. 

Sec.  223.  The  badge  provided  for  herein  shall  be  worn  conspicuously  at  all  times  by 
such  child  while  so  working;  and  all  such  permits  and  badges  shall  expire  annually  on 
the  first  day  of  January.  The  color  of  the  badge  shall  be  changed  each  year.  No 
child  to  whom  such  permit  and  badge  are  issued  shall  transfer  the  same  to  any  other 
person  nor  be  engaged  in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  as  a  newsboy,  or  shall  sell, 
or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers,  magazines,  or  periodicals  in  any  street  or  public 
place  without  having  conspicuously  upon  his  person  such  badge,  ana  he  shall  exhibit 
the  same  upon  demand  at  any  time  to  any  police  or  attendance  officer. 

Sec  224.  No  child  to  whom  a  permit  and  badge  are  issued  as  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  sections  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  any  newspapers,  magazines,  or 
periodicsus  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  before  six  o'clock  in  tne  morning. 

Sec  225.  In  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class,  police  officers,  and  the  regular  attend- 
ance officers  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  who  are  hereby  vested  with  the 
powers  of  peace  officers  for  the  purpose,  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec  226.  Any  child  who  shall  work  in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  in  any 
street  or  public  place  as  a  newsboy  or  who  snail  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  news- 
papers, magazines,  or  periodicals  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall  be 
arrested  and  brought  oefore  a  court  or  magistrate  naving  jurisdiction  to  commit  a 
child  to  an  incorporated  charitable  reformatory  or  other  institution  and  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law;  and  if  any  such  child  is  committed  to  an  institution  it  shall,  when 

Practicable,  be  committed  to  an  institution  governed  by  persons  of  the  same  religious 
kith  as  the  parents  of  such  child .  The  permit  and  badge  of  an^  child  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  article  may  be  revoked  by  the  officer  issuing  the  same,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  such 
child  is  attending,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  any  police  officer  or  attendance  officer, 
and  such  child  shall  surrender  the  permit  and  bad^e  so  revoked  upon  the  demand  of 
any  attendance  officer  or  police  officer  chaiged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article.  The  refusal  of  any  child  to  surrender  such  permit  and  badge 
upon  such  demand,  or  the  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines,  or  period- 
icals in  any  street  or  public  place  by  any  child  after  notice  of  the  revocation  of  such 
permit  and  badge  shau  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  article  and  shall  subject  the  child 
to  the  penalties  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Chapter  40,  Article  44. — Probation — Children's  cowrU, 

Section  486.  *  *  *.  9.  WTienever  any  child  is  brought  before  any  court  or  magis- 
trate, to  be  dealt  with  under  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  section,  instead  of  com- 
mitting such  child  to  confinement  in  any  institution,  the  court  or  magistrate  may  place 
such  child  under  the  custody  of  a  probation  or  parole  officer,  and  at  any  time  within 
one  year  thereafter  such  court  or  magistrate,  may  issue  a  warrant  for  such  child,  and 
after  giving  such  child  an  opportunity  to  be  neard,  may  make  the  commitment  which 
could  have  been  made  in  the  first  instance  as  aforesaid.  The  fore^ing  provision  shall 
not  apply  to  a  children's  court  created  by  special  enactment  in  cities  of  the  first  class 
but  tnis  exception  shall  not  be  construea  as  taking  away  or  limiting  any  jurisdiction 
now  possessed  by  such  children's  courts. 

Sec  487.  All  cases  involving  the  commitment  or  trial  of  children,  actually  or 
apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  for  any  violation  of  law,  in  any  court  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  such  court,  at  suitable  times  to  be  desi^ated  therefor  by  it, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  trial  of  other  criminal  cases,  of  which  session  a  separate 
docket  and  record  shall  be  kept.  All  such  cases  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  neard 
and  determined  in  a  separate  court  room  to  be  known  as  the  chilaren's  court  and  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  tne  examination  and  trial  of  children,  actually  or  appaxew.^V^ 
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under  the  age  of  Bixteen  years,  charged  with  any  offense.  And  all  such  cases  and  cases 
of  offenses  by,  or  a«;ain8t  the  person  of,  a  child  under  the  a^  of  sixteen  years  shall  have 
preference  over  alfother  cases,  before  all  magistrates  and  m  all  courts  and  tribunals  in 
this  State,  both  civil  and  criminal;  and  where  a  child  is  committed  or  detained  as  a 
witness  in  any  case  such  case  shall  be  brought  to  trial  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without 
delay,  whether  the  defendant  be  in  custody  or  enlarged  on  bail. 

Contributory  delinquenqf. 

Section  4d4  (added  by  chapter  699,  Acts  of  1910).  1.  A  parent,  guardian  or  other 
person  having  custody  of  a  child  actuall>r  or  apparentlv  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
omits  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence  in  the  control  of  such  child  to  prevent  such 
child  from  becoming  guilty  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  defined  by  statute,  or  from 
becoming  adjudged  dv  a  children's  court  in  need  of  the  care  and  piT>tection  of  tb« 
State  as  defined  by  statute,  or  who  permits  such  a  child  to  associate  with  vicious, 
immoral  or  criminal  persons,  or  to  grow  up  in  idleness,  or  to  b^  or  solicit  alms,  or  to 
wander  about  the  streets  of  any  city,  town,  or  village  late  at  night  without  being  in  any 
lawful  business  or  occupation,  or  to  furnish  entertainment  for  gain  upon  the  streets  or 
in  any  public  place,  or  to  be  an  habitual  truant  from  school,  or  to  habitually  wander 
around  any  rauroad  yard  or  tracks,  to  enter  any  house  of  prostitution  or  assignation,  or 
any  place  where  gambling  is  carried  on,  or  any  sambUng  device  is  operated,  or  any 
policy  Bhop,  or  to  enter  any  place  where  the  menus  of  such  child  may  be  endangered 
or  depraved  or  may  be  likely  to  be  imjoaired,  and  any  such  person  or  any  other  perscm 
who  knowingly  or  willfully  is  responsible  for,  encourages,  aids,  causes,  or  connives  at, 
or  who  knowingly  or  willfully  does  any  act  or  acts  to  produce,  promote  or  contribute 
to  the  conditions  which  cause  such  child  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
or  to  be  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  State,  or  to  do  any  of  the  acts  n«ein- 
before  enumerated,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

2 .  Any  magistrate  presiding  over  a  court  having  the  jurisdiction  hereinafter  confuted 
upon  it  may  upon  an  oral  or  written  complaint,  or  upon  his  own  instance,  when  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  should  be  prosecuted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  issue  a  summons  directed  to  such  parent,  guardian  or 
other  person  substantially  as  follow  [follows]: 

IN   THE    NAME   OP  THE   PEOPLE   OF  THE   STATE   OP   NEW   YORK: 
To 

You  are  hereby  summoned  to  appear  before court  at to  the  end  that  an 

inveBtigation  may  be  made  into  the  charge  that  you  have  contributed  to  or  are  respon- 

Bible  for of ,  and  upon  your  failure  to  appear  at  the  time  and 

(Stato  charge.)      (Name  of  child.) 
place  herein  mentioned  you  are  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars. 

Dated  at ,  this day  of ,  1910. 

(Signed  by  magistrate.) 

Such  summons  may  be  served  by  a  police  officer  or  by  any  other  person  desiornated 
by  the  mairistrate,  and  if  the  person  summoned  does  not  appear  such  failure  to  api)e:ir 
shall  ((m^ntute  contempt,  and  may  be  puni.shable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding;  twenty-five 
d<tllar<.  The  magistrate  mav  issue  suopo'iias  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for  dis- 
obedience thereof,  or  refusal  to  testify  thereunder,  as  provided  for  in  the  ('ode  of 
Civil  J'rocedure.  Upon  the  return  of  the  summons  the  magistrate  shall  inquire  into 
the  subject-matter  or  the  charge.  Whenever  during  the  investigation  the  majjistrate 
is  sixtisfied  from  sworn  teslimonv  that  there  is  sufficient  cause  for  a  warrant  to  ifeue, 
instead  of  issuing  the  warrant,  if  he  deems  it  for  the  best  interest  of  the  person  sura- 
nmned  and  the  Slate,  upon  the  consent  of  the  })er8on  summoned  given  in  opc'n  court, 
the  magistrate  may  adjourn  the  investigation  from  time  to  time  for  a  period  aggre- 
gating not  more  than  one  year  and  place  the  person  summoned  under  the  oversight 
of  a  probation  ofiicer  '  iring  the  adjournment,  or  may  cause  the  person  summone<l  to 
give  a  Ixtiid  to  the  people  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  for  not  to  exceed  one  year,  with  or 
without  .'^un'tics.  in  sucli  sum  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  he  may 
direct.  The  probation  ollicer  can  not  require  the  perst)n  so  placed  under  his  o\er- 
sight  to  do  more  than  to  satisfy  inipiirie.^  regai^liti?  the  conduct  or  condition  of  the 
child,  or  regarding  the  conduct  or  condition  of  su"b  person  in  so  far  as  it  relatt»s  tt) 
the  conduct  or  condition  of  the  child.  The  c(»n<li(ion  of  such  bond  shall  be  that  if 
the  ol)ligor  shall  exercise  rea>^onable  diliirence  during  the  time  fixed  in  the  bond, 
wiiich  can  not  exceed  the  ix/riod  of  adjournment,  to  prevent  a  continuance  or  reiH'ti- 
tioD  of  the  condition,  conduct,  act,  acts,  offer  ^^iises  of  such  child  as  was  the 
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special  cause  of  the  investigation,  and  if  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  child  also 
to  exercise  reasonable  diligence  in  the  discipline  and  control  of  such  child,  and  appear 
in  court  from  time  to  time  as  ordered,  then  the  bond  shall  be  void;  otherwise  in  full 
force  and  e£fect.  On  the  adjourned  day  the  person  summoned  must  appear  in  court 
and  if  the  magistrate  is  satimed  that  the  person  summoned  has  exercised  reasonable 
diligence  to  prevent  such  continuance  or  repetition  of  the  condition,  conduct,  act, 
acts,  offense  or  offenses  of  such  child,  and  if  cnarged  with  the  custody  of  the  child  has 
also  exercised  reasonable  diligence  in  the  discipline  and  control  of  such  child  during 
the  period  of  adjournment  he  must  dismiss  the  proceeding  and  cancel  the  bond,  u 
any.  If  he  is  not  so  satisfied  he  must  either  issue  the  warrant,  or  upon  the  consent 
of  the  person  summoned  given  in  open  court  he  must  continue  the  aojoumment,  pro- 
bationary oversight  and  bond,  if  any,  but  all  of  such  adjournments  can  not  exceed 
one  year  from  me  date  of  the  first  adjournment.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
interfere  with  the  right  of  a  magistrate  to  issue  the  warrant  in  the  first  instance  upon 
sworn  information,  or  at  the  close  of  the  investigation,  and  the  magistrate  who  pre- 
sided at  the  investigation,  or  his  successor,  may  at  any  time  during  tne  adjournment, 
upon  notice  to  the  pcnon  summoned  to  appear  and  show  cause,  revoke  and  cancel 
the  adjournment  and  issue  the  warrant. 

3.  Whenever  a  person  is  convicted  of  the  misdemeanor  hereinbefore  defined  and 
sentence  is  suspended  die  court  may  VJ^BLce  the  defendant  upon  probation  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  one  year:  Provided ^  That  the  court  may  cause  tne  defendant  to  give  a 
bond  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  or  without  sureties,  in  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars.  The  condition  of  such  bond  shall  be  that  if  the 
obligor  shall  exercise  reasonable  diligence  during  the  time  fixed  in  the  bond,  which  can 
not  exceed  one  year,  to  prevent  a  continuance  or  repetition  of  the  condition,  conduct, 
act,  acts,  offense  or  offenses  of  such  child  which  was  the  cause  of  defendant's  prosecu- 
tion, and  if  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  child  also  to  exercise  reasonable  oiligence 
in  the  discipline  and  control  of  ^ch  child  and  appear  in  court  from  time  to  time  as 
ordered,  then  such  bcmd  shall  be  null  and  void,  otherwise  in  full  force  and  effect. 
The  magistrate  who  presided  at  the  trial,  or  his  successor,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
defendant  has  violated  the  terms  and  conditions  of  probation  and  bond,  if  any,  may 
at  any  time  revoke  and  cancel  the  suspension  of  sentence  and  probation  and  impose 
sentence. 

4.  The  prosecution  of  all  bonds  given  during  an  adjournment  of  an  investigation  or 
after  conviction  herein  shall  be  upon  the  order  of  the  magistrate  who  presided  at  the 
investigation  or  trial,  or  his  successor,  and  all  mcmey  collected  on  such  bonds  shall  in 
the  discretion  of  such  magistrate  be  deposited  in  the  oflice  of  the  county  treasurer  to 
be  expended  under  the  oniers  of  the  magistrate  or  his  successor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
child  or  children  in  whose  interest  such  Dond  is  given. 

5.  Original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  ot  all  proceedings,  investigations  and  trials 
instituted  under  this  act  is  limited  to  courts  of  q)^cial  sessions,  police  and  city  courts 
presided  over  by  magistrates  "who  hold  or  aie  assigned  to  children's  courts,  except  in 
the  city  of  New  Yorx  where  the  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  and  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  tity  magistrates. 

Article  196. — Crimes  of  children — Sentence  to  impriaonmenL 

Section  2186  (as  amended  by  chapter  478,  Acts  of  1909).  Where  a  male  person 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  ana  twenty-one  years  is  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  where 
the  term  of  imprisonment  of  a  male  convict  for  a  felony  is  fixed  by  the  tnal  court  at 
one  year  or  less,  the  court  may  direct  the  convict  to  be  imprisonea  in  a  county  peni- 
tentiary, instead  of  a  state  prison,  or  in  a  county  jail  located  in  the  county  where 
sentence  is  imposed.  A  child  of  more  than  seven  and  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  shall  commit  any  act  or  omission  which,  if  committed  by  an  adult,  would  be  a 
crime  not  punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment,  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty  of 
any  crime,  out  of  juvenile  delinquency  only,  but  any  other  person  concerned  therein, 
whether  as  principal  or  accessory,  who  otherwise  would  be  punishable  as  a  principal 
or  accessory  shall  be  punishable  as  a  principal  or  accessory  m  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  child  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed.  Any 
child  charged  with  any  act  or  omission  which  may  render  him  guilty  of  juvenile 
delinouency  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  now  is  or  may  hereafter  be 
proviaed  in  the  case  of  adults  charged  with  the  same  act  or  omission  except  as  specially 
provided  heretofore  in  the  case  of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Sec.  2194.  When  a  person  imder  the  age  of  sixteen  is  convicted  of  a  crime,  he  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  instead  of  being  sentenced  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  bo 
placed  in  charge  of  any  suitable  person  or  institution  willing  to  receive  him,  and  be 
thereafter,  imtu  majority  or  for  a  snorter  term,  subjected  to  such  discipline  and  control 


I  kV  AND   CHn,D   WAGE-EARNEHS — JUVENILE    DEL-INQUENC 

ol  the  person  or  inatitution  receiving  him  aa  b  parent  or  puardinn  may  lawfully  ei( 

untlerany  provJEiiAofthbchapter,  muat  be  commilted  to  some  reformatory-,  ch&ritab 
""■iither  institution  authnriKed  by  law  U)  receive  and  lake  charge  of  miDors,     And  w"- 


Hny  such  child  is  committed  to  an  institution  itBhs,ll.  when  praclicable.  be  comniilli 
to  an  inatitution  governed  by  persons  of  the  same  religions  laitb  aa  (be  [lareiits  of  am 
child. 

Chapter  54,  Abticle  3. — Stati  probation  tommitnoa. 

Section  30.  The  state  probation  commission  is  continued .  Such  commission  shi 
exercise  Eeneis.1  saperviaion  over  the  work  of  probation  officers  IhrouKhout  the  Stat 
and  ahull  conKist  of  seven  members,  who  shall  serve  without  compensation  as  membe 
of  such  commission.  The  state  board  of  charities,  and  the  slate  commiBsion  of  prison 
shall,  respectivety,  once  each  year,  designate  a  member  of  Iheir  respective  bodies.  ■ 
act  as  members  of  the  state  probation  commiBaion;  and  the  commissioner  of  educatic 
shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  thereof.  As  the  terms  of  the  apnoiutive  members,  fir 
appointed  by  the  ^vemor,  shall  expire,  their  succOBsors  shall  be  appointed  by  tl 
jrovemor  within  thirty  day*  thereafter  for  a  term  of  tour  years  each,       *  " "-— ' 


occurring  amone  appointive  members,  from  whatsoever  cause,  shall  be  filled  aa  » 
as  practicable  thereafter  by  the  governor  for  the  uneipiied  term.  Any  appoi  ' 
member  may  be  removed  by  the  gvvemor  tor  cause  and  after  an  opportunity 


heard  before  the  governor.     The  stale  commiasion  shall  meet  at  staled  tim««i  to  b 
t       J^  fixed  by  such  commieaion,  not  less  often  than  once  every  two  months.     It  shall  calle< 

and  publish  statiatical  and  other  information  as  to  the  operations  of  the  probatio 
*>stem.  It  shall  keep  itself  informed  as  to  the  work  of  all  probation  tdBcers.  and  Bh& 
from  time  to  time  inquire  into  their  conduct  and  efficiency  It  shall  endeiivor  b 
r^  Bu  h  means  as  ma}  seem  to  it  most  siutable  to  secure  the  eSective  application  of  th 
p^  ballon  system  an!  enforcement  of  the  pr  ball  n  law  m  all  p&rld  of  the  Sia(«  I 
shall  make  an  ann  nl  r  r  rt  t  the  1  Uture  1  %  n"  itf  pr  e(  iin>,«  under  thl 
artirip    n  I    h  y  \  t  I  I    n    h  1  -ralitie 

tn  th  f  r  (h 

B  on  J  r  tu 

tion  officers  but  this  sect  on  shall  not  L  onstrued  as  givmg  said  conttnisaion  accea 
to  the  records  of  any  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  humani 
society.  The  state  commission  may  direct  an  investigation  by  a  committee  of  one  m 
more  of  its  members  of  the  work  of  any  probation  officer  and  for  this  purpooe,  th< 
member,  or  members,  designated  to  make  such  investigation  are  hereby  empowered 
to  issue  compulsory  process  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  ol 
papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  examine  persons  under  oath,  and  to  exercise  the 
same  powers  in  respect  to  Buch  proceeding  as  belong  to  referees  appointed  by  the 
supreme  court. 

Sec.  31.  The  slate  probation  commission  shall  employ  a  chief  executive  officer,  who 
shall  be  its  secretary,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  doUars  a  year;  a  stenographer  and  such  other  employees, 
within  the  limits  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  its  use  by;  the  l^islature,  as  mav  be 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  such  commisBion.  The  duties  of  such 
executive  officer  and  other  employees  shall  be  designated  by  said  commission.  The 
legislature  shall  provide  for  the  necessary  and  reasonable  traveling  expense*  of  the 
members  of  said  commission  and  of  the  employees  thereof.  Such  salariesand  expenses 
shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  alter  approval  by  the 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

THE  crrr  or  hkw  torx, 

Chiidrm-t  count. 

Section  1418  (as  amended  by  chapter  690,  Acts  of  1(K)2).  The  justices  of  special  ee»- 
Btons  of  the  first  division  shall,  as  soon  as  a  special  court  building  can  be  put  in  readi- 
ncee,  aadG^  a  separate  part  for  the  hearing  and  disposition  of  cases  heretofore  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  city  magistrates  involving  the  trial  or  commitment  of  children, 
which  part  shall  be  called  the  children's  court;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  justice  or 
justices  holding  said  court  shall  have  all  the  powers,  duties,  and  jurisdiction  now 
possessed  by  the  city  maj;islrates  within  said  first  division,  and  such  other  and  fiulhei 
powers,  duties,  and  jurisdiction  as  are  contained  in  the  following  section.    Said  chil- 
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dren's  court  shall  be  held  by  one  or  more  of  the  justicee  of  special  sessions  of  the  first 
di\'ision,  as  the  circumstances  require,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  justices  shall  by 
rule  provide.  Whenevei^,  Under  any  provision  of  law,  after  said  separate  part  shall  be 
assigned,  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  iointly  charged  with  one  or  more 
persons  above  that  age,  is  taken  into  custOKiy,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  havinf 
the  child  in  charge,  and  at  the  earliest  time  when  a  justice  will  be  present,  to  take  such 
child  before  the  children's  court,  and  shall  not  take  said  child,  knowingly,  to  any  city 
ma^lHtrate's  court,  or  before  any  city  magistrate,  except  for  the  purpose  of  giving  bail. 
If  through  inadvertence  any  such  child  shall  be  arraigned  before  a  city  magistrate,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  magistrate,  as  soon  as  the  age  of  such  child  is  discovered,  to 
transfer  the  case  to  the  children's  court,  and  if  any  papers  have  been  prepared,  to 
indorse  the  transfer  thereon  and  to  send  the  same  with  the  officer  to  said  coiut;  and  it 
is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  take  such  child  with  said  papers  to  the  chil- 
dren's court  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  be  heard  and  disposed  of,  pursuant  to  law,  by 
the  justice  there  presiding.  The  said  court  shall  be  held  in  some  building  separate 
and  aFiart  from  one  used  for  the  trial  of  persons  above  the  ag[e  of  sixteen  chargea  with 
any  criminal  offense,  and,  if  practicable,  in  the  building  which  has  been  appropriated 
and  set  aside,  by  the  sinking  fund  commissioners,  as  a  children's  court,  ^othing 
herein  contained  shall  affect  any  provisions  of  law  with  respect  to  the  temporary 
commitment  by  magistrates  of  children  as  witnesses  for  the  trial  of  any  cnminal 
case .  For  statistical  purposes  the  clerk  of  said  children's  court,  annual ly ,  at  such  t  ime 
and  in  such  form  as  the  board  of  city  magistrates  of  the  first  division  may  require, 
shall  prepare,  in  duplicate,  a  report  of  the  arrests,  commitments  and  dispositions, 
with  such  other  data  as  said  board  may  require,  of  all  persons  arraigned  in  or  brought 
before  such  court  during  the  year;  one  of  which  said  duplicates  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  board  of  city  magistrates  to  be  included  in  its  annual  report;  and  the  other 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  mayor  and  be  printed  in  the  City  Record. 

Sec.  1419(addedbychapter590,  Acts  of  1902).  In  addition  to  the  powers,  duties,  and 
juriediotion  heretofore  conferred,  tiie  court  of  special  sessions  of  the  first  division,  and 
the  justices  thereof,  shall  supersede  the  city  magistrates  in  the  trial,  determination,  and 
disposition  of  all  cases  concerning  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  upon  a 
criminal  charge  in  which  two  or  more  persons  are  jointly  charged  and  some  of  them 
are  above  that  a^e,  and  the  said  court,  and  the  justices  thereof,  anall  have  and  exercise 
the  powers,  duties,  and  jurisdiction  as  follows: 

1.  The  said  court  of  special  sessions  of  the  first  division  shall  hear  and  adjudicate  all 
charges  of  a  criminal  nature  against  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  the  grade  of, 
or,  under  section  six  hundredand  ninety-nine  of  the  penal  code,  permitted  to  oe  triea 
as  misdemeanors,  including  all  charges  coming  witnin  the  summary  jurisdiction  of 
magistrates,  and  impose  or  suspend  sentence  or  remit  to  probation  pursuant  to  law. 
But  all  such  hearings  and  trials  shall,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  oe  had  in  a  court 
room  exclusively  used  for  the  hearing  and  disposition  of  children's  cases. 

2.  Such  court,  as  provided  in  section  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen,  shall 
be  open  each  day,  except  Sundaysand  legal  holidays,  during  such  hours  as  the  justices 
of  special  sessions  of  the  first  division,  by  public  rule  shall  determine,  and  one  of  said 
justices  shall  be  in  attendance  who  shall  possess  and  exercise,  as  to  all  matters  arisine 
m  said  court,  all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  now  conferred  on  city  magistrates,  and 
unless  an  objection  shall  be  interposed  by  the  prosecution  or  the  defense  at  or  before 
the  time  the  defendant,  or  defenaants,  are  called  upon  to  plead  to  a  chs^e  graded,  or 
permitted  by  law,  as  a  misdemeanor,  all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  special 
sessions. 

3.  If  an  objection  be  interposed,  as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  subdivision,  or 
thereafter  if  permitted  by  the  justice  presiding,  the  case  shall  be  adjourned  to  some 
future  day  wnen.  either  m  the  same  building  or  at  the  main  court,  as  the  justice  of 
special  sessions  snail  reflate,  a  trial  may  be  nad  before  three  justices. 

4.  Any  order,  determination,  or  judgment  of  one  of  said  justices  when  sitting  alone 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  or  any  two  of  said  justices  when  three  are  sitting, 
shall  be  the  order,  determination,  or  judgment  of  said  children's  court  sitting  as  a  court 
of  special  sessions. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

No.  65. — Children  under  sixteen  years  ofoffe — Commitment, 

Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  committed  by  any 
magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  to  any  institution  for  the  purpose  of  correction  or 
reformation,  but  all  applications  for  such  commitment  shall  oe  made  to  the  court  ol 
quarter  sessions  of  the  county. 


V  ^4P^^IflMMlDV|HPOTf0  AWt 


1.  The  courts  of  quarter  seeeiona  of  tbe  [leace,  withiii  the  several  couoiiee 
of  thi^  Commonwealth,  ahall  havw  and  jmaeeea  full  juriediction  in  all  proceeding 
which  may  be  broueht  before  them  affecting  the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent. 
neglected,  incc>rri);ifale,  and  delinauent  chiMreti  uuder  the  uge  of  eixtc^n  years;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  worda  "dependent  child"  bud  ''neglected  child  "  ahoU 
mean  any  child  who  is  destitute,  homeleas,  abanduned.  or  dependent  upon  the  public 
for  support,  or  wht>  han  not  proper  parental  care  or  Ruardiansnip.  The  words  '  incor- 
rigible children  "  shall  mean  any  child  who  is  charced  by  iti<  parent  or  guardian  witfa 
bein^  unmanageable.  The  woroi  "delinquent  child"  shall  mean  any  cbtld,  includinf 
fluc'h  an  have  heretofore  been  designated  incorrigible  children,"  who  may  be  ctiaiyed 
with  the  violalioii  of  any  law  of  this  Commonweellh,  or  the  ordinances  of  anr  ciljr. 
borojgh,  or  towimhip. 

The  powers  of  the  court  of  quarters  seasioika  of  the  T>eace,  b«  ptxw-ided  for  in  this 
Kti  may  be  exercised  by  any  one  or  more  judges  of  such  court,  who  may  be  assiened 
for  the  purpose  at  a  eeeeioo  of  raid  court,  woicb  shall  be  knowti  as  the  juvenile  c-iuri: 
and  all  eetvions  of  such  juvenile  court  shall  be  held  separate  and  apart  frum  any  ^«><iiuD 
of  the  court  held  for  the  purpose  of  ita  general  criminal  or  otiier  businees,  and  the  rvcirdt 
of  the  proceedings  of  such  juvenile  court  shall  be  kept  in  a  docket,  separate  from  all 
other  proceedings  of  said  court. 

Sbc.  2.  TIm  powers  of  tha  court  may  be  exercised: 

(1)  UpauMWMHaBlniLr  citizen,  resident  of  the 
cUld  vm^m/jgammamtw  delinquent,  and  is  in  need 
of  the  caoJ^^B^^^^V^  

(2)  WheiMvuinymi^itntteor  juBtJceof  thapMea,'iicominittliigacfaildamtilii 
ftvan  iadictaU»offMM»,flhiU  certify  that,  in  hu  ojpntian,  Oa  g»<>d4)i  ttediild  ud 
the  inteteetsof  the  SUtsdo  not  require  a  proMcuti»B  tipao  an  indictmeMt,  iindor  th* 
criminal  laws  of  the  Commonwesltn. 

(3)  Whenever,  after  return  made  hj  a  .niaaiattat«<  of  the  procMdingi,  upon  the 
arrest  of  such  delinquent  child  for  an  indictable  offwiaB.  ths-distaiot  attorney  of  (be 
county,  either  before  or  after  the  indictment,  shall  ctttiiy  tlwt,  in  his  opuiifHi,  tha 


indictment,  under  the  criminal  laws  of  this  Commanwe^u 

(4)  Whenever,  upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  of  such  deUitqweiit  child,  tke  iudga 
trying  the  cause  is  of  opinion  that  the  good  of  the  child  and  the  intereslB  of  the  Slate 
do  not  require  a  conviction  under  the  criminal  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Upon  the  filing  of  any  petitiim.  as  above  set  forth,  orwheoever  the  juriadictirai  of 
the  court  has  attached  by  the  &ling-of  a  certifioate  ot  a  magialiate  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  of  the  district  attorney,  or  by  the  action  of  a  judge,  as  above  set  forth,  it 
shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  judge  holding  said  juvenile  cmirt  to  make  all  nsceeMry 
orders  For  compclliti^  the  production  of  such  child,  and  the  attendance  of  the  parents 
and  all  pereons  having  the  custody  or  contnd  of  the  child  or  with  whom  the  child 
may  be;  and  pending  the  final  disposilion  of  any  case  the  child  shall  be  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  court  and  may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  control  ot  its  parents  er 
the  person  having  it  in  charge,  or  of  the  probation  officer,  or  may  be  kept  in  some 
place  provided  by  the  state  or  county  authoritiee,  or  by  any  aaaociation  having  tot 
one  of  its  objects  the  care  of  delinquent  or  neglected  children,  as  the  court  may  order. 

Sec.  3.  The  court  shall  appoint  or  designate  one  or  more  discreet  p«Bona  of  good 
character  to  serve  as  probation  olliccrs  dunng  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  said  probation 
officers  to  receive  no  compensation  from  the  public  treasury;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  probation  offjcers  so  appointed  to  make  such  inveetigations  as  may  be  required 
by  the  court  to  be  present  in  court  when  the  case  is  heard  and  te  furnish  to  the  court 
such  informalion  and  a«.-'i.''tance  as  the  judge  may  require  and  to  take  such  chaise  of 
any  child,  before  and  after  trial,  as  may  be  directed  oy  the  court.  And  such  assent 
shall  be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  court  to  enter  the  proper  order  or  decree  of  adoption. 
Such  guardianship  shall  not  include  theguardianshipoiany  estate  of  the  cbild. 

Sec.  4.  At  the  nearing  the  judge  or  judges  holding  such  session  of  the  court  riudi 
determine,  after  an  inquiry  into  the  facts,  what  order  fw  the  cftrenatmont  and  cuatody 
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and  care  of  the  child »  the  child's  own  good  and  the  beet  intereets  of  the  State  may 
require;  and  may  commit  such  child  to  the  care  of  its  parents,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  a  probation  officer,  or  to  some  suitable  institution  or  the  care  of  some  reputable 
citizen  of  eood  moral  character,  or  to  the  care  of  some  training  school,  or  to  an  indus- 
trial school,  or  the  care  of  some  association  willing  to  receive  it;  and  in  eiUier  such 
case  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  court  to  make  an  order  upon  the  parent  or 
parents  of  any  such  child  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  child  such  sum  as  the 
court  may  determine,  it  being  further  provided  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  delinquent 
child  shall  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a  reformatory  institution,  when  such  child 
shall  be  discharged  from  such  institution  the  court  shall  be  duly  advised  thereof  and 
a  record  of  such  discharee  shall  be  kept  in  the  juvenile  court  docket. 

Sec.  5.  In  any  case  where  the  court  shall  award  a  dependent  child  to  the  care  of 
any  association  or  individual,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  child 
shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  become  a  ward  and  be  subject  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  association  or  individual  to  whose  care  it  is  committed.  Such  association  or  indi- 
vidual shall  have  authority  to  place  such  child  in  a  family  home,  with  or  wiUiout 
indenture,  and  may  be  made  party  to  any  proceedings  for  the  legal  adoption  of  the 
child  and  may,  by  its  or  his  attorney  or  aeent,  appear  in  any  court  where  such  pro- 
ceedings are  pending  and  assent  to  such  adoption. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  case  of  a  delinquent  child  the  court  may  continue  the  hearing  from 
time  to  time,  and  may  commit  tne  child  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  a  probation 
officer  duly  appointed  by  the  court,  and  may  allow  said  child  to  remain  in  its  own 
home,  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  probation  officer,  such  child  to  report  to  the 
probation  officer  as^>ften  as  may  be  required,  and  subject  to  be  returned  to  the  court 
for  further  proceedings  whenever  such  action  may  appear  to  be  necessary,  or  the  court 
may  comnut  the  chila  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  probation  officer,  to  be  placed 
in  a  suitable  family  home,  subject  to  the  supervision  oi  such  probation  officer,  or  it 
may  authorize  the  said  probation  officer  to  board  out  the  said  child  in  some  suitable 
family  home,  in  case  provision  is  made  by  the  volimtary  contribution  or  otherwise 
for  the  payment  of  the  board  of  such  child,  until  a  suitable  provision  may  be  made 
for  the  child  in  a  home  without  such  payment;  or  the  court  may  commit  the  child  to 
a  suitable  institution  for  the  care  of  delinauent  children;  or  to  any  society  duly  incor- 
porated, having  for  one  of  its  objects  tlie  protection  of  dependent  or  delinquent 
children. 

Sec  7.  No  child,  pending  a  hearing  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  held 
in  confinement  in  any  county  or  other  jail,  police  station  or  in  any  institution  to 
which  adult  convicts  are  sentenced. 

Sec  8  (as  amended  by  act  No.  73,  Acts  of  1909).  All  orders  which  may  hereafter 
be  made  by  the  several  courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  of  this  Commonwealth, 
reepectine  the  commitment  to  institutions,  or  other  judicial  disposal,  of  minors,  undei 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  by  virtue  of  the  several  provisions  of  this  act  or  anv  of  them, 
shall  DO  subject  to  amendment,  change  or  extension  by  the  judges  thereof  sitting  in 
juvenile  court,  upon  motion  of  the  district  attorney  or  chief  probation  officer,  or 
upon  petition  of  any  other  person  or  persons  in  interest,  after  at  least  five  (5)  days' 
written  notice  both  to  the  district  attorney  and  the  chief  probation  officer,  up  to  the 
time  when  such  minors  shall  have  attained  the  a^  of  twenty-one  years;  and  in  the 
case  of  any  minor  to  whom  the  juiisdiction  of  the  luvenile  court  has  attached  or  shall 
attach  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  who  has  been  or  shall  be  released 
on  probation  before  he  or  she  has  attained  the  ag^  of  sixteen  years,  such  probation 
shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  be  taken  to  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  until  such  minor  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Sec  9.  The  court,  in  making  all  orders  for  the  commitment  of  children,  shall  place 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  care  and  custody  of  persons  having  the  same  religious 
belief  as  the  parents  of  the  child,  or  with  some  association  which  is  controlled  by 
persons  of  such  religious  belief;  and  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  provide,  in  making 
orders  for  commitment,  that  the  care,  custody,  and  discipline  of  the  child  shall  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  which  should  be  given  by  its  parents.  In  all  cases  where  it 
can  properly  be  done  the  child  shall  be  placed  in  an  approved  family  home  and  become 
a  member  of  the  family  by  legal  adoption  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  commit  the  custody  of  any  delinquent  child, 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  to  any  institution  of  correction  or  reformation,  unless, 
after  the  care  and  oversight  given  such  child  under  the  probation  system  provided 
for  by  this  act,  the  court  finds  that  the  best  interests  of  the  child  and  the  welfare  of 
the  community  require  such  commitment;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  commit  the 
custody  of  any  neglected  or  dependent  child,  who  is  delinquent  to  any  institution  of 
correction  or  reformation  in  wnirh  delinquent  children  are  received,  nor  shall  any 
delinquent  child  be  committed  to  any  institution  in  which  dependent  or  neglected 
childi^n  are  received.  • 
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(C,  11.  NolJiing  herein  contained  nhall  bo  in  der<^lion  oi  the  powprs  of  t 
B  of  qiiulMB  semion  and  oyer  and  terminer  lo  try,  upon  aa  indictment,  a 
quent  child  who,  in  du«  (coarse  may  b«  brought  to  trial. 
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smow  1.  All  persons  who  contribute  to  the  delinquency  o[  any  luinin-  to  wh( 
iuriddictton  of  any  juvenile  court  withiu  (hie  C'ommonweaith  has  attached, 
J  hi.'rtii(U--r  attach,  or  who  knowinjtly  aerist  or  encouraco  such  minor  in  violaii 
or  b«i  parole  or  any  order  ol  the  eaid  court,  ahall  be  guilty  of  a  misdetneanor.  aE 
„  jn  conviction,  ahall  be  »eiit«ace<l  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  mora  uiaa  five  hundi^  dolla 
>  undergo  impriBonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  disci 
)i  the  court. 

3.  2.  In  triiils  or  hearings  ujinn  charffea  of  viohitinB  the  provisions  of  thi«  n 
JedRe  of  the  delinquent  s  minority,  imd  of  the  said  coiui'b  orders  and  dm-n 
-eminii;  such  minor,  ahall  be  preauiuud  in  the  abeeuce  of  eatiafactory  proof  ot  L 
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